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NOTICE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


This  Edition  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  First  Edition, 
with  the  addition  of  two  important  Essays  on  the  Ethics 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  which  were  found  among  the 
author's  posthumous  papers.  They  were  originally 
published  in  1876,  in  *  Fragments  on  Ethical  Subjects, 
by  the  late  Gkorge  Grote,'  but  would  have  been  included 
in  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work,  had  they  been  dis- 
covered in  time.  These  Essays  are  the  fruit  of  long 
and  laborious  study,  and,  so  far  as  they  extend,  embody 
the  writer's  matured  views  upon  the  Ethics  and  the 
Politics :  the  two  treatises  whose  omission  from  his 
published  exposition  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  has 
been  most  regretted. 

The  Essay  on  '  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle '  falls  naturally 
into  two  divisions ;  the  first  treats  of  Happiness ;  the 
second  of  what,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  Happiness,  namely.  Virtue.  On  Aristotle's 
own  conception  of  Happiness,  Mr.  Grote  dwells  very 
minutely ;  turning  it  over  on  all  sides,  and  looking  at 
it  from  every  point  of  view.  While  fully  acknow- 
ledging its  merits,  he  gives  also  the  full  measure  of  its 
defects.     His  criticisms  on  this  head  are  in  the  author's 
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best  style,  and  are  no  less  important  as  regards  I 
discussion  than  as  a  commentary  on  Aristotle. 

His  handling  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Yir 
equally  subtle  and  instructive.  Particularly  st: 
are  the  remarks  on  the  Voluntary  and  the  Invoh 
and  on  vpoaCpeo-iSy  or  deliberate  preference. 

The  treatment  of  the  Virtues  in  detail  is,  unhs 
more  fragmentary ;  but  what  he  does  say  regj 
Justice  and  Equity  has  a  permanent  interest. 

The  Essay  on  *The   Politics   of  Aristotle'  mi 
studied   in   connection   with  the   preceding.     Alt 
but  a  brief  sketch,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  insight 
it  aflfords  us  into  the  most  consummate  political 
of  the  ancient  world. 


PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITORS 


TO    THE    FIEST    EDITION. 


The  Historian  of  Greece,  when  closing  his  great  narrative 
in  the  year  1856,  promised  to  follow  out  in  a  separate 
work  that  speculative  movement  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  which  upheld  the  supremacy  of  the  Hellenic  intellect 
long  after  the  decline  of  Hellenic  liberty.     He  had  traced 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  in  the  famous  chapter 
on  Sokrates,  but  to  do  justice  to  its  chief  heroes — Plato 
and  Aristotle — proved  to  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  the  History.      When,  however,  the  promised  work 
appeared,  after  nine  laborious  years,  it  was  found  to  com- 
pass only  Plato  and  the  other  immediate  companions  of 
Sokrates,  leaving  a  full  half  of  the  appointed  task  unper- 
formed.    Mr.  Grote  had  already  passed  his  70th  year, 
but  saw  in  this  only  a  reason  for  turning,  without  a 
moment's  pause,  to  the  arduous  labour  still  before  him. 
Thenceforth,  in  spite  of  failing   strength   and   the   in- 
creasing distraction  of  public  business,  he  held  steadily 
on  till  death  overtook  him  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 
What  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  though  not  what  study 
he  had  gone  through  towards  the  remainder  of  his  design, 
these  volumes  will  show.     The  oflSce  of  preparing  and 
superintending  their  publication  was  entrusted  to   the 
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Aristotle,  in  case  he  should  never  reach  the  subject  i 
regular  course  of  his  general  work.  The  expositioi 
printed  in  full  at  the  time  (1868),  and  drew  the  atte 
of  students.  It  is  now  reprinted,  with  the  promii 
due  to  its  literary  finish  and  intrinsic  value,  as  a  ch 
— the  last — in  the  body  of  the  present  work. 

The  long  Appendix  coming  after  is  composed  oi 
ments  somewhat  heterogeneous ;  but  the  diflFerent  sec 
were  all  written  in  the  period  since  1865,  and  all 
excepting  the  last  two  (treating  briefly  of  Epikurus 
the  Stoics),  have  a  bearing  upon  the  author's  ge 
design. 

The  fipst  section  —  an  historical  account  of  an 
theories  of  Universals — has  already  seen  the  light.' 
brings  together,  as  nowhere  else,  all  the  chief  referc 
to  the  doctrine  of  Realism   in   Plato,  and  exhibits 
directly  antagonistic  position  taken  up  by  Aristotl 
wards  his  master.     This  it   does  so  impressively 
there  could  be  no  question  of  excluding  it,  even  altb 
it  reproduces  in  part  some  of  the  matter  of  Chapter 
on  the  Categories.     Being  composed,  in  1867,  later 
this  Chapter,  it  is  on  that  account  written  with  all 
firmer  a  grasp.     On  finishing  it  as  it  stands,  Mr.  G 
in  a  private    letter,   expressed    himself   in  terms 
deserve  to  be  quoted: — "I  never  saw  before  so  ck 
the  extreme  importance  of  Aristotle's  speculations  as 
guides  and  stimulants  of  mediaeval  philosophy.     If  I 
time  to  carry  the  account  further,  I  should  have  1 
able  to  show  how  much  the  improved  views  of  the  q 

*•  In  the  Appendix  to  the  senior  editor's  'Manual  of  Mental  and 
Science '  (1867). 
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tion  of  TJniversals  depended  on  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  better  texts,  became 
known  to  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  their 
successors.  During  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding 
Boethius,  nothing  of  Aristotle  except  the  Categories  and 
the  treatise  De  Interpretatione  was  known,  and  these  in 
a  Latin  translation.  Most  fortunately  the  Categories  was 
never  put  out  of  sight ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  doctrine 
of  Substantia  Prima  stands  clearly  proclaimed.'* 

The  second  section,  or,  rather,  the  part  therein  treating 
of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  First  Principles,  is  also  a  reprint. 
It  was  composed  (in  1867)  at  the  same  time  as  the  section 
on  Universals,  and  was  printed  along  with  that ;  shorn, 
however,  of  the  critical  examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  views  on  Aristotle,  which  is  now  prefixed  to 
the  statement  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  Hamilton 
having  (in  Note  A,  appended  to  his  edition  of  Reid's 
Works)  claimed  Aristotle  as  a  supporter  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Common  Sense,  basing  upon  a  long  list  of  pas- 
sages quoted,  these  were  subjected  by  Mr.  Grote  to  a 
searching  criticism,  the  pointed  vigour  of  which  will  be 
duly  appreciated.  The  statement  of  his  own  view  of 
Aristotle's  doctrine,  though  containing  little  that  may 
not  be  found  at  more  places  than  one  in  the  body  of  the 
present  work,  is  yet  reprinted,  because  iteration  was  his 
favourite  art  for  impressing  anything  to  which  he  at- 
tached as  much  importance  as  he  did  attach  to  this  con- 
viction of  his,  regarding  the  very  heart  of  Aristotle's 
thought. 

The  long  abstracts  of  six  books  of  the  Metaphysica 
and  two  books  of  the  De  Coelo,  next  following  in  the 
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Appendix,  are  sections  of  a  character  altogether  difl 
from  the  foregoing.     Evidently  not  intended  for  pu 
tion,  they  have  been  included,  partly  as  furnishing 
indication  of  the  labour  the  author  underwent  in  se 
to  lay  hold  of  his  subject,  partly  because  of  their  inl 
value.     From  the  first  motive,  they  are  here  repro^ 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  guise  they  wore  as  prelim 
drafts,  bestrewed  with  references.     Their  value  co 
in  the  fact  that  they  give  Mr.  Grote's  interpretati 
the  text  of  treatises  at  once  exceedingly  diflScull 
important :  difficult,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  diver, 
amonc:  commentators  at  many  points;  important 
more  for  tie  deeper  aspect,  of  Lrtotle's  o^  b, 
than  for  the  speculations  of  the  earlier  Greek  philoso 
on  which  they  are  the  classical  authority.   What  reL 
in  the  case  of  each  treatise,  the  books  abstracted  ( 
translated)  hold  to  the  other  books  left  untouche 
specially  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  se 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.    Here  let  it  suflSce  to 
tion  that  each  abstract  has  a  certain  completene 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bond  of  connection  wit 
other.     The  abstract  of  the  Metaphysica  closes  t 
Aristotle  descends  to  speak  of  the  concrete  hea^ 
bodies,  and  just  as  much  of  the  De  Coelo  is  given  as  1 
specially  of  these.     This  connection,  whether  or  r 
was  present  to  the  author's  mind,  enhances  the  val 
the  abstracts  as  here  presented.* 

In  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Appendix,  not  de 


•  The  author  carried  the  abstract  of  De  Ccelo  a  little  farther,  an 
abniptly  broke  it  off;  probably  finding  himself  borne  too  far  away  fn 
logical  treatises  with  which  he  was  at  the  time  dealing. 
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witli  Aristotle,  the  short  account  of  Epikurus  aims  at 
setting  in  its  true  light  a  much-maligned  system  of 
thought.  On  writing  it,  in  1867,  Mr.  Grote  remarked 
that  the  last  word  had  not  yet  been  said  on  Epikurus. 
The  ethical  part  of  the  sketch  was  printed  at  the  time  :  * 
the  whole  is  now  given.  More  fragmentary  is  the  notice 
of  the  Stoics,  as  merely  replacing  passages  that  he  con- 
sidered inadequate  in  a  sketch  submitted  to  him.  Since 
it  formed  part  of  his  entire  design  to  add  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Aristotle  a  full  exposition  both  of  Stoic  and 
Epikurean  doctrines,  considered  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Cynic  and  Kyrenaic  theories  already  handled  at  the  end 
of  the  *  Plato,*  the  two  fragments  may  not  unfitly  close 
the  present  work. 

Taken  altogether,  the  two  volumes  are  undoubtedly 

a  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  ancient 

thought.     As  regards  Aristotle,  the  author's  design  must 

be  gathered  chiefly  from  the  first  eleven  chapters, — 

begun  as  these  were  in  1865,  and  proceeded  with  in  their 

order,  till  he  was  overtaken,  in  the  act  of  composing  the 

last,  by  the   insidious  malady  which,  after  six  months, 

finally  carried  him  oflF.    Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 

in  the  exposition  of  the  Organon,  is  the  very  full  analysis 

given  of  the  long  treatise  called  Topica.    While  the  other 

treatises  have  all,  more  or  less,  been  drawn  upon  for  the 

ordinary  theory  of  Logic,  the  Topica,   with   its   mixed 

logical  and  rhetorical  bearings,  has  ceased  to  be  embodied 

in  modern  schemes  of  discipline  or  study.     Mr.  Grote's 

profound  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  Dialectic 

*  Also  in    the '  Manual    of  Mental    and   Moral    Science/    among  *  £)thical 
Systmi.* 
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drew  him  especially  to  this  work,  as  the  exhibitio 
detail  of  that  habit  of  methodized  discussion  so  de 
rooted  in  the  Hellenic  mind.  And  in  the  same  cor 
tion  it  may  be  noted  how  the  natural  course  of  his 
work  brought  him,  in  the  last  months  of  his  intelle 
activity,  to  tread  again  old  and  familiar  ground.  A 
— this  time  against  Aristotle — for  the  decried  Sopl 
and,  once  more,  a  picture  of  that  dialetical  missic 
Sokrates  which  for  him  had  an  imperishable  charm, 
among  the  very  last  efforts  of  his  pen. 

Besides  making  up  the  Second  Volume  from  the 
of  Chapter  XI.,  the  editors  have,  throughout  the  v 
work,  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  notes  and  i 
ences  set  down  by  the  author  with  his  usual  co] 
minuteness.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  subject 
everywhere  to  a  detailed  verification;  and,  though 
editors  speak  on  the  matter  with  a  diflSdence  best  u] 
stood  by  those  who  may  have  undergone  a  similar  la 
it  is  hoped  that  a  result  not  unworthy  of  the  authoi 
been  attained.  In  different  places  additional  refen 
have  been  supplied,  either  where  there  was  an  ob' 
omission  on  the  author's  part,  or  in  farther  confirm 
of  his  views  given  in  the  text :  such  references,  m 
to  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself,  it  has  not  been  the 
necessary  to  signalize.  Where,  as  once  or  twice  ii 
Appendix,  a  longer  note  in  explanation  seemed  calle( 
this  has  been  printed  within  square  brackets. 

From  the  text  some  passages,  where  the  itera 
seemed  excessive,  have  been  withheld,  but  only  sue 
it  was  thought  the  author  would  himself  have  struc 
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upon  revision :  wherever  there  was  evidence  that  revision 
had  been  made,  the  iterations,  jfreely  employed  for  em- 
phasis, have  been  allowed  to  stand.  On  rare  occasions, 
interpolations  and  verbal  changes  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  meaning 
sought  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  impossible  to  be  more 
deeply  sensible  than  the  editors  are,  of  the  responsibility 
they  have  thus  incurred ;  but  they  have  been  guided  by 
their  very  respect  for  the  venerable  author,  and  they 
were  fortunate  in  the  many  opportunities  they  enjoyed 
of  learning  from  his  own  lips  the  cast  of  his  views  on 
Aristotle.* 

An  index  has  been  drawn  up  with  some  care ;  as  was 
needful,  if  meant  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  readers  of  so 
elaborate  a  work. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  printing  the  Greek  of 
the  notes,  &c.,  the  text  of  Waitz  has  been  followed  for 
the  Organon  (everywhere  short  of  the  beginning) ;  the 
text  of  Bonitz,  for  the  Metaphysica ;  and  for  other  works 
of  Aristotle,  generally  the  Berlin  edition.  Regard  was 
had,  as  far  as  the  editors'  knowledge  went,  to  the  author's 
own  preferences  in  his  reading. 


*  It  18  but  clue  to  the  younger  editor  to  state  that  the  heaviest  part  of  all  the 
rork  here  indicated  has  been  done  by  him. — A.  B. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LIFE  OP  ARISTOTLB. 


In  my  preceding  work,  'Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of 
Sokrates/  I  described  a  band  of  philosophers  differing  much 
from  each  other,  but  all  emanating  from  Sokrates  as  common 
intellectual  progenitor;   all  manifesting  themselves  wholly  or 
principally  in  the  composition  of  dialogues ;  and  all  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Hellenic  freedom,  as  yet  untroubled  by  any  over- 
ruling imperial  ascendancy  from  without.    From  that  band, 
among  whom  Plato  is  facili  princeps,  I  now  proceed  to  another, 
among  whom  the  like  pre-eminence  belongs  to  Aristotle.     This 
second  band  knew  the  Sokratic  stimulus  only  as  an  historical 
tradition;    they  gradually  passed,  first  &om  the   Sokratic  or 
Platonic  dialogue — dramatic,  colloquial,  cross-examining — ^to  the 
Aristotelian  dialogue,  semi-dramatic,  rhetorical,  counter-exposi- 
tory;   and  next  to  formal  theorizing,  ingenious   solution   and 
divination  of  special  problems,  historical  criticism  and  abundant 
collections  of  detailed  facts :  moreover,  they  were  witnesses  of 
the  extinction   of  freedom  in  Hellas,  and  of  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  out  of  comparative  nullity  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  supremacy  and  mastership.     Under  the  successors 
of  Alexander,   this  extraneous  supremacy,  intermeddling  and 
dictatorial,  not  only  overruled  the  political  movements  of  the 
Greeks,  but  also  influenced  powerfully  the  position  and  working 
of  their  philosophers ;  and  would  have  become  at  once  equally 
intermeddling  even  earlier,  under  Alexander  himself,  had  not 
his  whole  time  and  personal  energy  been  absorbed  by  insatiable 
thirst  for  eastern  conquest,  ending  with  an  untimely  death. 
Aristotle    was  born  at    Stageira,   an    unimportant  Hellenic 
I    colony  in  Thrace,  which  has  obtained  a  lasting  name  in  history 
j    from  the  fact  of  being  his  birthplace.    It  was  situated  in  the 
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Strymonic  Gulf,  a  little  north  of  the  isthmus  which  terr 
in  the  mountainous  promontory  of  Athos;  its  founder 
Greeks  from  the  island  of  Andros,  reinforced  afterwa 
additional  immigrants  from  Chalkis  in  Euboea.  It  wi 
other  Grecian  cities,  autonomous — a  distinct,  self-goi 
community ;  but  it  afterwards  became  incorporated  in  tl 
federacy  of  free  cities  under  the  presidency  of  Olynthue 
most  material  feature  in  its  condition,  at  the  period  of  Ari 
birth,  was,  that  it  lay  near  the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  a 
far  even  from  Pella,  the  residence  of  the  Macedonia 
Amyntas  (father  of  Philip);  Aristotle  was  bom,  not  earli 
892  B.C.,  nor  later  than  385-384  b.c.  His  father,  NikoD 
was  a  citizen  of  Stageira,  distinguished  as  a  physician, 
of  some  medical  works,  and  boasting  of  being  d^scende 
the  heroic  gens  of  the  Asklepiads;  his  mother,  Phaesi 
also  of  good  civic  family,  descended  from  one  of  tl 
Chalkidian  colonists.*  Moreover,  Nikomachus  was  not 
learned  in  his  art,  but  was  accepted  as  confidential  pi 
and  friend  of  Amyntas,  with  whom  he  passed  much  of  1 
— a  circumstance  of  great  moment  to  the  future  careei 
son.  We  are  told  that  among  the  Asklepiads  the  b 
physical  observation,  and  even  manual  training  in  die 
were  imparted  traditionally  from  father  to  son,  from  the 
years,  thus  serving  as  preparation  for  medical .  practic 
there  were  no  written  treatises  to  study .^  The  mind  of  i 
may  thus  have  acquired  that  appetite  for  physiologies 
which  so  many  of  his  treatises  indicate. 


•  Diog.  L.  V.  10.  This  was  probably 
among  the  reasons  which  induced  Aristotle 
to  prefer  Chalkis  as  his  place  of  tem- 
porary retirement,  when  he  left  Athens 
after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

^  Galen,  De  Anatomicis  Administr.  ii. 
1.  T.  ii.  pp.  280-281,  ed.  Kiibn.  iraph 
rots  yovtvffiv  in  waiBaif  iffKovfidyoHj  &a"irtp 

wtiv — (compare     Plato — Protagoras,    p. 
328  A,  p.  311  C). 

Diog.  L.  V.  1.  *0  84  I^ikS/jmxos  ^v  kirh 
NiKOfidxov  Tov  Max<iovos  rov  *A(rK\riinov, 
KuBd  <p7i(ny''Epfiiinros  iv  ry  irepl  *Api<rro- 

fiatriKti  larpou  kuI  (f>l\ov  XP*^9' 

Wo  hero  learn  that  in  the  heroic 
genealogy  of  the  Asklepiads,  the  son  of 
Machaon  himself  bore  the  name  of  Niko- 
machus. I  do  not  think  that  Will.  v. 
Humboldt  and  Bemays  are  warranted 
in  calling  Aristotle  "ein  Halbgrieche," 
*'kein  vollbUrtiger  Hellene  "—{Die  Dia- 
loge  des  Aristoteles,  pp.  2-56-134).    An 


Hellenic  family  which  mign 
Athens,  Chalkis,  Corinth,  etc. 
lish  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  ' 
Asia  Minor,  did  not  necessari] 
Hellenism.  One  cannot  design 
kritus,  Xenokrates,  Anaxagon 
dokles,  &c.,  half  Greeks. 

Diogenes  here  especially  < 
mippus  (B.a  220-210),  from  wh( 
of  his  statements  in  this  and  otl 
phies  appear  to  have  been  deri 
work  of  Hermippns  seems  to  ] 
entitled  "Lives  of  the  Phil 
(v.  2),  among  which  lives  that  c 
was  one. 

Hermippns  mentioned,  am< 
matters,  oommnnications  made  t 
by  Stroebus  (a  person  engag 
service  of  Kallisthenes  as  r 
specting  the  condemnation  and 
of  Kallisthenes  in  Baktria,  b; 
Alexander  (Plutarch,  Alex.  c. . 
what  source  did  Hermippns  d( 
statements  made  by  Strosbus  to 
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witnesses,  represents  him  as  having  come  to  Athens  and  en 
as  pupil  of  Plato,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  or  eighte< 
omits  all  mention  of  an  antecedent  period,  occupied  by  mi 
service  and  a  tentative  of  medical  profession.*  In  both  tl: 
narratives,  Aristotle  appears  as  resident  at  Athens,  and  de^ 
himself  to  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  from  some  period  i 
860  B.C.  down  to  the  death  of  Plato  in  347  b.o.  ;  th 
according  to  the  first  of  the  two  narratives,  he  begin 
philosophical  career  at  a  later  age,  while  his  whole  life  occ 
seventy  years  instead  of  sixty-two  years. 

During  the  interval,  867-360  B.C.,  Plato  was  much  abseni 
Athens,  having  paid  two  separate  visits  to  Dionysius  the  yo 
at  Syracuse.  The  time  which  he  spent  there  at  each  visit 
explicitly  given ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture  from  in 
allusions,  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  a  year  at  each,  an( 
possibly  have  been  longer.  If,  therefore,  Aristotle  re 
Athens  in  867  b.o.  (as  Hermippus  represents)  he  cannot 
enjoyed  continuous  instructions  from  Plato  for  the  three  o; 
years  next  ensuing. 

However  the  facts  may  stand  as  to  Aristotle's  early  life, 
is  no  doubt  that  in  or  before  the  year  362  b.c.  he  became 
dent  at  Athens,  ajid  that  he  remained  there,  profiting  I 
society  and  lectures  of  Plato,  until  the  death  of  the  lat 
847  B.C.  Shortly  after  the  loss  of  his  master,  he  quitted  Ai 
along  with  his  fellow-pupil  Xenokrates,  and  went  to  Atai 
which  was  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  despot  Hermeias. 
despot  was  a  remarkable  man,  who  being  a  exmuch  th 
bodily  hurt  when  a  child,  and  having  become  slava  of  a 
despot  named  Eubulus,  had  contrived  to  succeed  him  i 
supreme  power,  and  governed  the  towns  of  Atameus  and 
with  firmness  and  energy.  Hermeias  had  been  at  Athene 
heard  Plato's  lectures,  and  had  contracted  friendship  with 
totle;   which  friendship  became  farther  cemented  by  the 


'  This  account  rested  originally  (so 
far  as  we  know)  upon  the  statement  of 
Hermippus  (b.o.  220),  and  was  adopted 
by  Anolloddrus  in  his  Chronology  (b.o. 
150),  both  of  them  good  authorities,  yet 
neither  of  them  so  early  as  Epikurus 
and  Timnus.  Diogeues  Laertius  and 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  alike  follow 
Hermippus.  Both  the  life  of  Aristotle 
ascribM  to  Ammonius,  and  the  Anony- 
mous Life  first  edited  by  Robbe  (Leyden, 
1^61,  p.  2),  include  the  same  strange 
chronological  blunder:  they  affirm  Aris- 
totle to  have  odine  to  Athens  at  the  age 


of  seventeen,  and  to  have  frequei 
society  of  8okrate$  (who  had  bee 
more  than  thirty  years)  for  three 
then  to  have  gone  to  Plato  at  the 
twenty.  Zeller  imagines,  and  1 
it  likely,  that  Aristotle  may  ha^ 
for  a  short  time  pupil  with  Isokrm 
that  the  story  of  his  having  beei 
with  86krate»  has  arisen  from  co 
of  the  two  names,  which  confusi 
been  seen  on  several  occasions  ( 
Gesch.  der  Philos.  der  Griechen 
p.  15.) 


Chap.  L 


BESIDEKGE  WITH  HERM£IAS. 


riage  of  Aristotle,  daring  his  residence  at  Atameus,  with  Pythias 
the  niece  of  Hermeias.'  For  three  years  Aristotle  and  Xeno- 
krates  remained  at  Assos  or  Atarneus,  whence  they  were  then 
forced  to  escape  by  reason  of  the  despot's  death ;  for  Mentor  the 
Bhodian,  general  of  the  Persians  in  those  regions,  decoyed  Her- 
meias  out  of  the  town  under  pretence  of  a  diplomatic  negociation, 
then  perfidiously  seized  him,  and  sent  him  up  as  prisoner  to  the 
Persian  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  hanged.  Mentor  at  the 
same  time  seized  the  two  towns  and  other  possessions  of  Her- 
meias,^  while  Aristotle  with  his  wife  retired  to  Mitylene.  His 
deep  grief  for  the  fate  of  Hermeias  was  testified  in  a  noble  hymn 
or  p»an  which  he  composed,  and  which  still  remains,  as  well  as 
by  an  epigram  inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Hermeias  at  Delphi. 
We  do  not  hear  of  his  going  elsewhere^  until,  two  or  three  years 
afterwards  (the  exact  date  is  differently  reported),  he  was  invited 
by  PhiUp  into  Macedonia,  to  become  preceptor  to  the  young 
prince  Alexander,  then  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  The 
reputation,  which  Aristotle  himself  had  by  this  time  established, 
doubtless  coincided  with  the  recollection  of  his  father  Niko- 
machus  as  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas,  in  determining 
Philip  to  such  a  choice.  Aristotle  performed  the  duties  required 
from  him,*^  enjoying  the  confidence  and  favour*both  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  until  the  assassination  of  the  former  and  the  accession 
of  the  latter  in  886  b.c.  His  principle  residence  during  this 
period  was  in  Macedonia,  but  he  paid  occasional  visits  to  Athens, 


•  Strabo.  xiii.  610;  Diodor.xvi.  52.  It 
appeam  that  Aristotle  incurred  censure, 
6Ten  from  contemporary  rivals,  for  this 
marriage  with  Pythias.  On  what  ground 
we  cannot  exactly  make  out  (Aristokles 
ap.  Eusebiima  Pr»p.  £v.  xv.  2},  unless  it 
be  fn>m  her  relationship  to  Hermeias. 
She  died  long  before  Aristotle,  but  he 
mentions  her  in  his  will  in  terms  attesting 
the  constant  affection  which  had  reigned 
between  them  until  her  death.  Arit>totle 
thought  it  right  to  reply  to  the  censure  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Aiitipater. 

Aridtokiea  (ap.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Ev.  xv.  2) 
fays  that  Aristotle  did  not  marry  Pythius 
until  after  the  death  of  Hermeias,  when 
■he  was  compelled  to  save  herself  by  flight, 
and  was  in  aiatress  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Bhikesley  (Life  of  Aristotle,  p.  36) 
and  Oncken  (Die  Staatslebre  ded  Aristo- 
teles,  p.  158)  concur  in  thinking  that  the 
departure  of  Aristotle  from  Athens  had 
ooibiiig  to  do  with  the  death  of  Plato,  but 
waB  determined  by  the  capture  of  Olyn- 
thua,  and  by  the  fear  and  cUslike  of  PhUip 
which  that  event  engendered  at  Athens. 


But  the  fact  that  Xenokrates  left  Athens 
along  with  Aristotle  disproves  this  suppo- 
sition, and  proves  that  the  death  of  Plato 
was  the  real  cause. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  v.  7-8.  Diodorus  as- 
cribes this  proceeding  to  Mentor  the 
Rhodian  :  Strabo,  to  his  brother  Memnon. 
I  think  Diodoru!^  is  right.  A  remarkable 
pa&iagc  in  the  Magna  Moralia '  genuine  or 
spurious)  of  Aristotle,  seems  to  me  to 
identify  the  proceeding  with  Mentor 
(Aristot.  Magn.  Mor.  i.  35,  p.  1197,  b.  21 ; 
as  also  the  spurious  second  book  of  the 
CEkonomica,  p.  1351,  a.  33). 

"  It  was  probably  during  this  period 
that  Aristotle  introduced  to  Alexander  his 
friend  the  rhetor  Theodektfis  of  Phaselis. 
Alexander  took  delight  in  the  society  of 
Tlieodektes,  and  testified  tliis  feeling, 
when  he  conquered  Phasdlis,  by  demon- 
strations of  anection  and  respect  towards 
the  stutue  of  the  rhetor,  who  had  died 
during  the  intervening  years — avobi^ohs 
rifiijv  rrj  ftvofxivrji  5«*  * Kpi<rrori\i\v  icol 
^kXoco^lav  6/buA(<f  irpht  rhv  ivBpa  (Plutarch, 
Alex.  c.  17). 
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and  allusion  is  made  to  certain  diplomatic  services  whic 
rendered  to  the  Athenians  at  the  court  of  Philip ;  moreovc 
must  have  spent  some  time  at  his  native  city  Stageira,*  i 
had  been  among  the  many  Greek  cities  captured  and  ruin< 
Philip  during  the  Olynthian  war  of  849-347  B.C.  Haviuj 
tained  the  consent  and  authority  of  Philip,  Aristotle  repah 
Stageira  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  re-establishment  c 
city.  Becalling  such  of  its  dispersed  inhabitants  as  cou 
collected,  either  out  of  the  neighbouring  villages  or  from 
distant  parts,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  laws,  or  framed 
lations  for  the  returned  citizens,  and  new  comers.  He 
reason  to  complain  of  various  rivals  who  intrigued  against 
gave  him  much  trouble,  and  obstructed  the  complete  reno\ 
of  the  city;  but,  notwithstanding,  his  services  were  such 
an  annual  festival  was  instituted  to  commemorate  them.^ 
farther  stated,  that  at  some  time  during  this  period  he  I 
school  (analogous  to  the  Academy  at  Athens)  in  the  Nympl 
of  the  place  called  Mieza ;  where  stone  seats  and  shady  v 
ennobled  by  the  name  of  Aristotle,  were  still  shown  even  i 
days  of  Plutarch.® 

In  836  B.C.  Alexander  became  king  of  Macedonia,  and  hi^ 
projects  for  conquest,  first  of  Persia,  next  of  other  peoples  k 
and  unknown,  left  him  no  leisure  for  anything  but  militar; 
imperial  occupations.    It  was  in  the  ensuing  year  (335 
when  the  preparations  for  the  Persian  expedition  were 


*  It  is  to  this  period  of  Aristotle's  life 
that  the  paesage  extracted  from  his  letters 
in  Demetrius  (so-called  irtpl  'Epurivtlas) 
refers.  &s  'Apia-ror^Kris  (fnjaly — iyi»  iK 
filv  *KBrivwv  CIS  "XrJkyttpa  ^\Bo¥  Jiik  rhv 
fituriXia  rhv  fi^yav,  ix  8^  J^raytipuv  els 
*A^vas  8ii  rhif  x^^f^^^^  '^^^  fidyow — s.  29. 

We  shall  hardly  consider  this  double 
employment  of  the  epithet  i^y^av  as  an 
instance  of  that  success  in  epistolary  style, 
which  Demetrius  ascribes  to  Aristotle 
(s.  239);  but  the  passage  proves  Aristotle's 
Tisits  both  to  Stageira  and  to  Athens. 
The  very  cold  winters  of  the  Chalkidio 
peninsula  were  severely  felt  by  the  Greeks 
(Plato — Syraposion,  p.  220),  and  may  wt  11 
have  served  as  motive  to  Aristotle  for 
going  from  Stageira  to  Athens. 

•*  Ammonius,  Vit.  Aristot.  See  the 
curious  statttments  given  by  Dion  Chry- 
sostom,  out  of  the  epistles  of  Aristotle ; 
Orat.  ii.  p.  100,  xlvii.  p.  225,  Reiske. 

Kespecting  the  allusions  made  in  these 
statements  to  various  persons  who  were 
reluctant  to  return  out  of  the  separate 
villages  into  the  restored  city,  compare 
what  Xenophon  bays  about  the  HioiKia-a, 


and  subsequent  restitution,  of  Mai 
Hellenica,  v.  2, 1-8,  vi.  5,  3-6. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  7. 
Plutarch  calls  the  Nymphosum, 
sidered  by  Stahr  (Aristotelia,  i.  p. 
to  be  probably  the  same  as  wha1 
denominates  the  Mu»€um  at  Stage 
H.  xvi.  c.  23);  but  Zeller  (p.  23,  n 
Geier,  holds  that  Mieza  lay  S.W.  o 
in  Emathia,  far  from  Stageira.  P 
seems  to  imply  that  Aristotle  wai 
lished  along  with  Alexander  at  M 
Philip. 

CJompare,  for  these  facts  of  the  bic 
of  Aristotle,  Stjihr,  Aristotelia,  ] 
pp.  86-94,  103-10f3. 

I  conceive  that  it  was  during  th 
dence  in  Macedonia  and  at  Pel) 
Aristotle  erectetl  the  cenotaph  in 
of  Hermeias,  which  is  so  contcmp 
derided  by  the  Chian  poet  Theok 
his  epigram,  Diog.  L.  v.  11.  Thee 
is  very  severe  on  Aristotle,  for  pr< 
Pella  to  the  Academy  as  a  res 
ascribing  such  preference  to  the 
cies  of  an  ungovernable  stomach. 
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every  one,  both  in  Greece  and  Asia.     It  produced  an 
change  in  the  position  of  Aristotle  at  Athens. 

To  understand  what  that  position  really  was,  we  must 
it  in  connection  with  his  Macedonian  sympathies,  and  w 
contemporaneous  political  sentiment  at  Athens.  It  was 
middle  of  the  year  885  b.o.,  that  Alexander  put  down  b 
the  revolt  of  the  Thebans>  took  their  city  by  assault,  dem 
it  altogether  (leaving  nothing  but  the  citadel  called  Ea 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison),  and  divided  its  te 
between  two  other  Boeotian  towns.  Immediately  afte 
terror-striking  act,  he  demanded  from  the  Athenians  (wl 
sympathized  warmly  with  Thebes,  though  without  ove: 
of  assistance)  the  surrender  of  their  principal  anti-Mace 
poUticians.  That  demand  having  been  refused,  he  at  fir 
pared  to  extort  compliance  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  bi 
persuaded,  not  without  difficulty,  to  renounce  such  int< 
and  to  be  content  with  the  voluntary  exile  of  Ephialt< 
Gharidemus  from  Athens.  Though  the  unanimous  vote 
Grecian  Synod  at  Corinth  constituted  him  Imperator,  the 
be  no  doubt  that  the  prevalent  sentiment  in  Greece  towar< 
was  that  of  fear  and  dislike;  especially  among  the  Athc 
whose  dignity  was  most  deeply  mortified,  and  to  who 
restriction  of  free  speech  was  the  most  painful.* 

Now  it  was  just  at  this  moment  (in  835  b.c.)  that  A] 
came  to  Athens  and  opened  his  school.  We  cannot  doul 
he  was  already  known  and  esteemed  as  the  author  of  i 
published  writings.  But  the  prominent  mark  by  which 
one  now  distinguished  him,  was,  that  he  had  been  for  c 
years  confidential  preceptor  of  Alexander,  and  was  still  n 
less  consulted  by  that  prince,  as  well  as  sustained  by  the  . 
ship  of  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia  during  the  king's  al 
Aristotle  was  regarded  as  philo-Macedonian,  and  to  a  < 
extent,  anti-Hellenic — ^the  sentiment  expressed  towards  1 
the  unfriendly  epigram  of  the  contemporary  Chian  poet 
kritus.**  His  new  school,  originally  opened  under  the  prol 
and  patronage  of  Alexander  and  Antipater,  continued 
associated  with  their  names,  by  that  large  proportion  of  At! 
citizens  who  held  anti-Macedonian  sentiments.  Alexander  i 


*  See  History  of  Greece,  chap.  xcL  pp. 
18.  41,  64. 
^  Diog.  L.  V.  11. 

trrordkiis* 


*Os  8(^  T^v  &KpaTrj  yaarphs  ^f6^> 

*Ayr*   'AKaBrjfitioLS   Bop^pou 
Xocus. 

Gf.  Plutarch,  De  Exillo,  p.  603. 
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years  between  335-323  b.c.  inevitably  presented  him  tt 
Athenians  as  the  macedonizing  philosopher,  parallel  with 
kion  as  the  macedonizing  politician,  and  in  pointed  antit 
to  Xenokrates  at  the  Academy,  who  was  attached  to  the  d 
cratical  constitution,  and  refused  kingly  presents.    Besides 
enmity  which  he  was  sure  to  incur,  as  an  acute  and  self-thii 
philosopher,  from  theology  and  the  other  anti-philosophical 
in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  Aristotle  thus  became  the  ( 
of  unfriendly  sentiment  from  many  Athenian  patriots,*  who 
sidered  the  school  of  Plato  generally  as  hostile  to  popular  lil 
and  who  had  before  their  eyes  examples  of  individual  Plato: 
nding  their  respective  cities  with  a  sceptre  forcibly  usurped. 
Such  sentiment  was  probably  aggravated  by  the  unpara 
and  offensive  Macedonian  demonstration  at  the  Olympic  fei 
of  324  B.C.     It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Alexander,  abon 
year  prior  to  his  decease,  sent  down  a  formal  rescript,  whicl 
read  publicly  to  the  assembled  crowd  by  a  herald  with 
voice ;  ordering  every  Grecian  city  to  recall  all  exiles  whc 
been  banished  by  judicial  sentence,  and  intimating,  that  i 
rescript  were  not  obeyed  spontaneously,  Antipater  wou] 
instructed  to  compel  the  execution  of  it  by  force.     A 
number  of  the  exiles  whose  restitution  was  thus  ordered, 
present  on  the  plain  of  Olympia,  and  heard  the  order  procla 
doubtless  with  imdisguised  triumph  and  exultation.     So  : 
the  keener  must  have  been  the  disgust  and  humiliation  a 
the  other  Grecian  hearers,   who  saw  the  autonomy  of 
separate  city  violently  trampled  down,  without  even  the  pre 
of  enquiry,  by  this  high-handed  sentence  of  the  Macedoniai 
queror.    Among  the  Athenians  especially,  the  resentmen 
was  profound;   and 'a  vote  was  passed  appointing  deput 
visit  Alexander  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  remonsti 


•  The  Btaiement  of  Aristokles  (ap. 
Eusebium,  Presp.  Ev.  xv.  2)  is  doubtless 
just — ^xiytphv  oJy,  5ti  KaBdiftp  voWois 
Kol  iWoiSi  oth-w  Kol  *Api(rror4\€i  (jvvt^r\y 
ZiJl  t€  rhs  itphs  rohs  ficuriXtis  ^iklas  koI 
9iii  Ti}y  iv  roLS  \6yois  ^€pox'h*'t  vvh  rwy 
TOT«  ao<bi(nSiv  (pBoytltrOai.  The  like  is 
said  by  the  rhetor  Arliteides — ^Or.  xii.  p. 
144,  Dindorf. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  phrase 
of  **  Halbgrieche "  applied  by  Beraays 
and  W.  V.  Humboldt  to  Aristotle  (Ber- 
nays,  Die  Dialop;e  des  Aristoti^^les,  p.  2, 
p.  134)  is  not  accurate  litemlly,  unless 
we  choose  to  treat  all  the  Hellenic  colonies 
as  half-Greek.  His  ancestry  was  on 
both  sides  fully  HeUenic.    But  it  is  true 


of  him,  in  the  same  metaphorioa 
in  which  it  is  true  of  Pliokion.  A 
was  semi-Macedonian  in  his  sym] 
He  had  no  attachment  to  Hellai 
organized  system  autonomous,  self- 
with  an  Hellenic  city  as  president 
attachment  would  have  been  com 
by  Perikles,  Archidamus,  and  ] 
nondas,  as  one  among  the  cons 
indispensable  to  Hcllenib  patriotis 

^  Quintilian— Declamat.  268. 
ignorat,  ex  ips&  Socratis  (quo  veh 
omnis  philosophia  manasse  o 
schol&  evusis^e  tyrannos  et  hostee 
SU8B  ?  "  Compare  Athenaius,  z 
509. 
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and  Alexander's  reign,  Athens  was  administered  by  macedoQ 
citizens,  with  Phokion  and  Demades  at  their  head.  Under 
circumstances,  the  enmity  of  those  who  hated  the  im] 
philosopher  could  not  pass  into  act ;  nor  was  it  within  the 
templation  of  any  one,  that  only  one  year  after  that  rei 
which  insulted  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  festival,  the  illusi 
conqueror  who  issued  it  would  die  of  fever,  in  the  vigour  ( 
age  and  at  the  height  of  his  power  (June,  323  b.o.).  But  ae 
as  the  news  of  his  decease,  coming  by  surprise  both  on  fr 
and  enemies,  became  confirmed,  the  suppressed  anti-Maced 
sentiment  burst  forth  in  powerful  tide,  not  merely  at  At 
but  also  throughout  other  parts  of  Greece.  There  resultec 
struggle  against  Antipater,  known  as  the  Lamian  war:*  a  gi 
struggle,  at  first  promising  well,  but  too  soon  put  do^ 
superior  force,  and  ending  in  the  occupation  of  Athens  by 
pater  with  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  September,  822  b. 
well  as  in  the  extinction  of  free  speech  and  free  citizensh 
the  suicide  of  Demosthenes  and  the  execution  of  Hypereide 
During  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Alexa 
the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  continued  so  vehemently 
ponderant  at  Athens,  that  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  h 
of  Phokion,  left  the  city  to  join  Antipater,  though  Phokicm 
self  remained,  opposing  iaeflFectually  the  movement.  H 
during  this  period  that  the  enemies  of  Aristotle  found  a  fa 
able  opportunity  for  assailing  him.  An  indictment  oi 
score  of  impiety  was  preferred  against  him  by  Eurymedo 
Hierophant  (chief  priest  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter),  aid 
DemophUus,  son  of  the  historian  Ephorus.  The  Hymn  or 
(still  existing),  which  Aristotle  had  composed  in  commemoi 
of  the  death,  and  in  praise  of  the  character,  of  the  ei 
Hermeias,*^  was  arraigned  as  a  mark  of  impiety  ;  besides  v 
Aristotle  had  erected  at  Delphi  a  statue  of  Hermeias  wi 
honorific  inscription,  and  was  even  alleged  to  have  o 
sacrifices  to  him  as  to  a  god.  In  the  published  writis 
Aristotle,  too,  the  accusers  found  various  heretical  doct 


years  of  Demades,  however,  seem  to  be 
counted  from  the  battle  of  Cheroneia  in 
838  BO.;  BO  that  they  end  in  b.o.  326. 
See  Clinton.  Fast.  Hellen.  b.o.  326. 

•  For  the  account  of  the  Lamian  war, 
see  History  of  Greece,  ch.  xcv.  pp.  420-440. 
As  to  the  anti  Macedonian  sentiment 
prevalent  at  Athens,  see  Diodorus,  xviii. 
10. 

^  Diogen.  L.  v.  5 ;  Athenaus,  zv.  696. 
The  name  of  Demophilus  was  mentioned 
by  Favorinus  as  also  subscribed  to  the 


indictment:  this  Demophilus  wi 
bably  son  of  the  historian  Ephoru 
Val.  Rose,  Aristoteles  Psendepig 
p.  582.  He  took  part  afterwards 
indictment  against  Phokion.  As 
torian,  he  completed  the  narrative 
Sacred  War,  which  his  father  I 
had  left  unfinished  (Diodor.  x? 
The  words  of  Atheneus,  as  ftu*  ai 
understand  them,  seem  to  imply  1 
composed  a  speech  for  the  Hiei 
Euiymedon. 
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snitable  for  sastaining  their  indictment;  as,  for  example,  the 
declaration  that  prayer  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  of  no 
avail/  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hymn,  Ode,  or 
P»an,  in  honour  of  Hermeias,  would  be  more  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  an  ordinary  Athenian  than  any  philosophical  dogma 
extracted  from  the  cautious  prose  compositions  of  Aristotle.  It 
is  a  hymn,  of  noble  thought  and  dignified  measure,  addressed 
to  Virtue  ('ApcriJ — ^masculine  or  military  Virtue),  in  which  are 
extolled  the  semi-divine  or  heroic  persons  who  had  fought, 
endured,  and  perished  in  her  service.  The  name  and  exploits  of 
Hermeias  are  here  introduced  as  the  closing  parallel  and  example 
in  a  list  beginning  with  Herakles,  the  Dioskuri,  Achilles,  and 
Ajax.  Now  the  poet  Eallistratus,  in  his  memorable  Skolion, 
offers  a  like  compliment  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  and 
Pindar,  to  several  free  Greeks  of  noble  family,  who  paid  highly 
for  his  epinician  Odes  now  remaining.  But  all  the  persons  thus 
complimented  were  such  as  had  gained  prizes  at  the  sacred 
festivals,  or  had  distinguished  themselves  in  other  ways  which 
the  public  were  predisposed  to  honour ;  whereas  Hermeias  was  a 
eunuch,  who  began  by  being  a  slave,  and  ended  by  becoming 
despot  over  a  firee  Grecian  community,  without  any  exploit  con- 
spicuous to  the  eye.  To  many  of  the  Athenian  public  it  would 
seem  insult,  and  even  impiety,  to  couple  Hermeias  with  the 
greatest  personages  of  Hellenic  mythology,  as  a  successful  com- 
petitor for  heroic  honours.  We  need  only  read  the  invective  of 
Gaudian  against  Eutropius,  to  appreciate  the  incredible  bitter- 
ness of  indignation  and  contempt,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  eunuch  and  a  slave  exercising  high  public  func- 
tions.^   And  the  character  of  a  despot  was,  to  the  anti-mace- 


■  See  the  pa88af[:e8  from  Orijcen  advers. 
Gelsnm,  citea  in  Stahr's  Aristotelia,  vol.  i. 
p.  146. 

Among  the  titles  of  the  lost  works  of 
Arutotle  (No.  14  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Diogenes  Laertins,  No.  9  in  that  of  the 
Anon  jmoos ;  see  Rose,  Aristoteles  Pseu- 


he  mnst  have  contended  that  persons 
praying  could  have  no  additional  chance 
of  obtaining  the  benefits  which  they 
prayed  for ;  and  this  would  liave  placed 
him  in  conflict  with  the  received  opinions. 
Respecting  the  dialogue  Ilcpl  Evx'?»» 
see  Bemaya,  Die  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles, 


depigrsphus,    pp.    12-18),   one    is   Utpl    pp.  120-122 ;  and  Rose,  Arist.  Pseudepigr. 

E»xi''  From  its  position  in  the  Oitalogue,    pp.  67, 68. 

it  teems  plainly  to  have  been  a  dialogue  ;        **  **  Omnia  cesserunt,  eunucho  consule, 


•od  the  dialogues  were  the  most  popular 
tad  best-known  writings  of  Aristotle. 
Kow  we  know  from  the  Nikomach.  Ethica 
(r.  8,  1178,  b.  6-32)  that  Aristotle  de- 
clared all  constructive  effort,  and  all 
action  with  a  view  to  external  ends,  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  Nature, 
wtiich  was  blest  exclusively  in  theorizing 
•ad  contemplation.  If  he  advocated  the 
le  doctrine  in  the  dialogue  ncpl  Ebxvst 


monstra : "  this  is  among  the  bitter  lines 
of  Claudian,  too  numerous  to  cite;  but 
they  well  deserve  to  be  read  in  the  origi- 
nal. Compare  also,  about  the  ancient 
sentiment  towards  eunuchs,  Herodotus, 
viii.  106 ;  Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  viii.  3.  15. 
Apellikon  thought  it  worth  while  to 
compose  a  special  treatise,  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  Aristotle  from  the  asper- 
sions circulated  in  regard  to  his  relations 
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donizing  Athenians,  hardly  less  odious  than  either  of  the 
others  combined  with  it  in  Hermeias. 

Taking  these  particulars  into  account,  we  shall  see  tl 
charge  thus  sustained,  when  preferred  by  a  venerable  p 
during  the  prevalence  of  strong  anti-Macedonian  feeling,  ag 
a  notorious  friend  of  Antipater  and  Nikanor,  was  quite  suflB 
to  alarm  the  prudence  of  the  accused.    Aristotle  bowed  t 
storm  (if  indeed  he  had  not  already  left  Athens,  along 
other  philo-Macedonians)  and  retired  to  Chalkis  (in   Eul 
then  under  garrison  by  Antipater.    An  accused  person  at  A 
had  always  the  option  of  leaving  the  city,  at  any  time  befoi 
day  of  trial ;  Sokrates  might  have  retired,  and  obtained  pei 
security  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  s6. 
totle  must  have  been  served,  of  course,  with  due  notice: 
according  to  Athenian  custom,  the  indictment  would  be  br 
into  court  in  his  absence,  as  if  he  had  been  present;  vi 
accusers,  among  them  Demochares,^  the  nephew  of  Demostl 
would  probably  speak  in  support  of  it ;  and  Aristotle  must 
been  found  guilty  in  his  absence.    But  there  is  no  groui 
believing  that  he  intended  to  abandon  Athens,   and  li 
•Chalkis,  permanently;  the  rather,  inasmuch  as  he  seei 


with  Hermeias.  Aristokles  speaks  of  the 
vindication  as  successful  (ap.  Euseb.  P.  E. 
XV.  2). 

•  That  Chalkis  was  among  the  Grecian 
towns  then  occupied  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison  is  the  statement  of  Brandis 
(Entwickelungen  der  Griechischen  Phi- 
losophic, i.  p.  391.  1862).  Though  I 
find  no  direct  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, I  adopt  it  as  probable  in  the 
highest  degree. 

°  Aristokles  (ap.  Eusebium  Praep.  Ev. 
XV.  2)  takes  notice  of  the  allegations  of 
Bemochares  against  Aristotle:  That 
letters  of  Aristotle  had  been  detected 
or  captured  (aX£vai),  giving  information 
injurious  to  Athens :  That  Aristotle  had 
betrayed  Stageira  to  Philip:  That  .when 
Philip,  after  the  capture  of  Olynthus, 
was  selling  into  slavery  the  Olynthian 
prisoners,  Aristotle  was  present  at  th6 
auction  (M  roG  \a^vpoira>A€(ov),  and 
pointed  out  to  him  which  among  the  pri- 
soners were  men  of  the  largest  property. 

We  do  not  know  upon  what  foundation 
of  fact  (if  upon  any)  these  allegations 
were  advanced  by  a  contemporary  orator. 
But  they  are  curious,  as  illustrating  the 
view  taken  of  Aristotle  by  his  enemies. 
They  must  have  been  delivered  as  parts 
of  one  of  the  accusatory  speeches  on 
Aristotle's  trial  par  eontumaoe :  for  this 


was    the    earliest    occasion    on 
Aristotle's  enemies  had  the  opp 
of  publicly  proclaiming  their  ai 
against    him,  and    they   would 
omit  to  avail  themselves   of   i1 
Hierophant,  the  principal  accuse' 
be  supported  by  other  speakers  fi 
him;   just    as    MelStus,  the    ex 
Sokrates,  was  supported  by  Anj 
Lykon.      The    Icrropiai   of    Den 
were  not  composed  until  sevente 
after   this  epoch — certainly  nol 
than  306  b.o.— sixteen  years   a 
death  of  Aristotle,  when  his  c 
was  not  prominently  before  the 
Nevertheless  Demoohares  may 
have  included  these  aocusator]f 
tions  against  the  philosopher  in 
pirn,  as  well  as  in  his  publishe( 
His    invectives   against  Antipa 
the  friends  of  Antipater,  were  i 
and  bitter : — Polybius.  xii.  13,  9 
Brutus,  83;  compare  Demochai 
menta,  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist 
GraDcorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.    Phi 
indicted    Sophokles    (under    tfa 
vapay6fi(i)y)  for  the  law  which  t 
had   proposed  in  306  B.C.   age 
philosophers  at  Athens,  had  beec 
of     Aristotle,     *Api(rroT4\ovs 
Athenffius,  xiii.  610. 
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have  left  not  only  his  school,  but  his  library,  at  Athens  under 
the  charge  of  Theophrastus.  Aristotle  knew  that  the  Mace- 
donian chiefs  would  not  forego  supremacy  over  Greece  without 
a  struggle;  and,  being  in  personal  correspondence  with  Anti- 
pater  himself,  he  would  receive  direct  assurance  of  this  resolution, 
if  assurance  were  needed.  In  a  question  of  military  force^^, 
Aristotle  probably  felt  satisfied  that  Macedonian  arms  musF>^ 
prevail;  after  which  the  affairs  of  Athens  would  be  again 
administered,  at  least  in  the  same  spirit,  as  they  had  been 
before  Alexander's  death,  if  not  with  more  complete  servility. 
He  would  then  have  returned  thither  to  resume  his  school, 
in  competition  with  that  of  Plato  under  Xenokrates  at  the 
Academy ;  for  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  reputation 
of  Athens,  as  central  hearth  of  Hellenic  letters  and  philosophy, 
could  not  be  transferred  to  Chalkis  or  to  any  other  city.* 

This  is  what  would  probably  have  occurred,  when  the  Lamian 
war  was  finished  and  the  Macedonian  garrison  installed  at 
Athens,  in  Sept.  822  b.o. — ^had  Aristotle's  life  lasted  longer. 
But  in  or  about  that  very  period,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Demosthenes,  he  died  at  Chalkis  of  illness;  having  for  some 
time  been  troubled  with  indigestion  and  weakness  of  stomach.^ 
The  assertion  of  Eumelus  and  others  that  he  took  poison, 
appears  a  mere  fiction  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  Sokrates.® 
One  of  his  latest  compositions  was  a  defence  of  himself  against 
the  charge  of  impiety,  and  against  the  allegations  of  his  accusers 
(as  reported  to  him,  or  pubhshed)  in  support  of  it.  A  sentence 
of  this  defence  remains,^  wherein  he  points  out  the  inconsistency 

*  We  may  apply  here  the  same  remark  i  not  appear  an  inconsistency  to  Greeks 
that  Dionysios  makes  about  Deinarchus  \  generally.    Aristotle  had  rendered  to  the 


a  speech-maker;  when  Deinarchus 
retired  to  Chalkis,  no  one  would  send  to 
Chalkis  for  a  speech :  Ou  ykp  tis  XaKnlBa 
ir  TtTMS  fw\€oy  KSryofy  X^^t  ^  Ihicov,  ^ 
hifUfO'Uti^  o^  y^P  r(\tO¥  ifw6povy  olirof 
Kiymr.     Dionys.  Halic.  Dinar,  p.  639. 

^  Censorinus,  De  Die  Natali^M^nage 
ad  Diogen.  Laert  ▼.  16. 

*  Diogenes  L.  however  (v.  8)  gave 
credit  to  this  story,  as  we  may  see  by  his 
Epigram. 

*  AthensBus  xv.  p.  696,  697.  Probably 
this  reply  of  Ari»totle  (though  Zeller,  p. 
33,  declares  it  to  be  spurious,  in  my 
iodgmcnt  very  gratuitously),  may  have 
been  suited  to  the  words  of  the  speech 
(not  preserved  to  us)  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  answer.  But  the  reply  does 
not  meet  what  I  conceive  to  have  been 
the  real  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  originated  the  charge.  The  logical 
iDoonaiatency  which  he  points  out  did 


deceased  Hermeias  the  same  honours 
(though  less  magnificent  in  degree)  as 
Alexander  to  the  deceased  HepnsBstion, 
and  the  AmphipoUtans  to  the  deceased 
Brasidas  (Thucyd.  v.  11 ;  Aristotel.  Ethic. 
Nikora.  V.  7.  1).  In  both  these  cases  a 
tomb  was  erected  to  the  deceased,  im- 
plying mortality;  and  permanent  eacri- 
tices  were  offered  to  him,  implying 
immortality:  yet  these  two  proceedings 
did  not  appear  to  involve  any  logical 
contradiction,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wor- 
shippers. That  which  offended  the 
Athenians,  realfy,  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
totle, was  the  worthlessness  of  Hermeias, 
to  whom  he  rendered  these  prodigious 
honours — eunuch,  slave,  and  despot;  an 
assemblage  of  what  they  considered  mean 
attributes.  The  solemn  measure  and 
character  of  a  Psean  was  disgraced  by 
being  applied  to  such  a  vile  person. 
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of  his  accusers  in  affirming  that  he  intended  to  hononr  Herm 
as  an  immortal,  while  he  had  notoriously  erected  a  tomb, 
had  celebrated  funeral  ceremonies  to  him  as  a  mortal, 
in  a  letter  to  Antipater,  he  said  (among  other  things)  that  At] 
was  a  desirable  residence,  but  that  the  prevalence  of  sycophj 
or  false  accusation  was  a  sad  drawback  to  its  value ;  more 
that  he  had  retired  to  Chalkis,  in  order  that  the  Athen 
might  not  have  the  opportunity  of  sinning  a  second  time  ag( 
philosophy,  as  they  had  already  done  once,  in  the  perso 
Sokrates.*  In  the  same  or  another  letter  to  Antipater 
adverted  to  an  honorific  tribute  which  had  been  voted  to 
at  Delphi  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  but  the  vote  for  w 
had  been  since  rescinded.  He  intimated  that  this  disapp 
ment  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  yet  at  the  same  time  no  sei 
annoyance.** 

In  regard  to  the  person  and  habits  of  Aristotle,  we 
informed  that  he  had  thin  legs  and  small  eyes ;  that  in  sp 
he  was  somewhat  lisping ;  that  his  attire  was  elegant  and 
showy ;  that  his  table  was  well-served — according  to  his  enei 
luxurious  above  the  measure  of  philosophy.  His  pleasing 
persuasive  manners  are  especially  attested  by  Antipater, 
letter,  apparently  of  marked  sympathy  and  esteem,  written  sh 
after  the  philosopher's  death.®    He  was  deeply  attached  tc 


•  Ammonius,  Vit.  Aristotelis,  p.  48, 
in  Buhle's  Aristot  vol.  i.;  Manage  ad 
Diog.  Laert.  y.  5,  with  the  passage  from 
Origen  (adv.  Celsuin)  there  cited ;  .^lian, 
V.  H.  iii.  36. 

We  learn  from  Diogenes  that  Theo- 
phrastns  was  indicted  for  impiety  by 
Agnonides;  but  such  was  the  esteem 
in  which  Theophrastus  was  held,  that 
the  indictment  utterly  failed ;  and  Agno- 
nides was  very  near  incurring  the  fine 
which  every  accuser  had  to  pay,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  sufirages 
of  the  Dikasts  (Diog.  L.  v.  37).  Now 
Agnonides  comes  forward  principally  as 
the  vehement  accuser  of  Fhokion  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  during 
the  few  months  of  democratical  reaction 
brought  about  by  the  edicts  and  inter- 
ference of  Polysperchon  (318  B.C.)  after 
the  death  of  Antipater  (History  of  Greece, 
ch.  xcvi.  p.  477).  Agnonides  must  have 
felt  himself  encouraged  by  what  had 
happened  five  years  before  with  Aristotle, 
to  think  that  he  would  succeed  in  a 
similar  charge  against  Theophrastus. 
But  Theophrastus  was  personally  es- 
teemed; he  was  not  intimately  allied 
with  Antipater,  or  directly  protected  by 
him;    moreover,  he  had   composed   no 


hymn  to  a  person  like  Hermeias.  A 
ingly,  the  indictment  recoiled  upc 
accuser  himself. 

»>  ^lian,  V.  H.  liv.  1.    'Apurro 
iitfl  Tis  avTov  iup€l\€To  rhs  4^^i(r0€/ 
At\<f>o7s  rifidst  ^irtcrT^AAwv  vphs  'Avrf 
irtpl  tojJtoh',  (fyqaly — *Tirip  r&y  4y  A 
y^^urBivrtav  fioi,   fcol    &y    hj^pniui 
odrtas   ^x^    ^^   M^'''*    M^<    <J<p6Zpa 
ahrSiv^  fi'fl'rt  fiot  firi^ly  ti4\€af.     The 
of  Aristotle  at  Athens  was  befoi 
eyes  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
A.D.  200.    See  Zumpt,  Scholarob 
Athen,  p.  74. 

«  Plutarch— Alkibiad.  et  Co] 
Comp.  c.  3;  Aristeid.  cum  Oatoi 
Comp.  c.  2.  The  accusation  of  1 
and  dainty  feeding  was  urged  agais 
by  his  contemporary  assailant  Ke 
dorus  (Eusebius,  Pr.  Ev.  xv.  2) ;  a 
ing  to  some  statements,  by  Plat< 
Mi&n,  V.  H.  iii.  19.  Contrast  ti 
gram  of  the  contemporary  poet  Thee 
of  Chios,  who  censures  Aristotle  8 
dMparrj  ycurrphs  <p^(riv,  with  the  Bf 
drama  of  the  poet  Lykophron  (ap. 
nsBum,  ii.  p.  55),  in  which  he  derid 
suppers  of  philosophers,  for  their 
and  unatti'active  food :  compare  the 
of  Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen».  iii.  p. 
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wife  P^ia8,  by  wham  he  had  a  daughter  who  bore  the  same 
name.  His  wife  having  died  after  some  years,  he  then  re- 
married with  a  woman  of  Stageira,  named  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son  called  Nikomachus.  Herpyllis  lived  with  him  until 
his  death;  and  the  constant  as  well  as  reciprocal  attachment 
between  them  is  attested  by  his  last  will.*  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  daughter  Pythias  had  not  yet  attained  marriageable 
age ;  Nikomachus  was  probably  a  child. 

The  will  or  testament  of  the  philosopher  is  preserved.^  Its 
first  words  constitute  Antipater  his  general  executor  in  the  most 
comprehensive  terms,^  words  well  calculated  to  ensure  that  his 
directions  should  be  really  carried  into  effect;  since  not  only 
was  Antipater  now  the  supreme  potentate,  but  Nikanor,  the 
chief  beneficiary  under  the  will,  was  in  his  service  and  depen- 
dent on  his  orders.  Aristotle  then  proceeds  to  declare  that 
Nikanor  shall  become  his  son-in-law,  by  marriage  with  his 
daughter  Pythias  as  soon  as  she  shall  attain  suitable  age ;  also, 
his  general  heir,  subject  to  certain  particular  bequests  and  direc- 
tions, and  the  guardian  of  his  infant  son  Nikomachus.  Nikauor 
being  at  that  time  on  service,  and  perhaps  in  Asia,  Aristotle 
directs  that  four  friends  (named  Aristomenes,  Timarchus,  Hip- 
parchus,  Dioteles)  shall  take  provisional  care  of  Herpyllis,  his 
two  children,  and  his  effects,  until  Nikanor  can  appear  and 
act :  Theophrastus  is  to  be  conjoined  with  these  four  if  he 
chooses,   and  if   circumstances  permit  him.**      The  daughter 


and  Diog.  L.  vii.  27 ;  Tim»us  ap.  Athe- 
Dsuin,  viii.  342.  The  lines  of  Antiphanes 
ap.  Athens,  iv.  1346,  seem  to  apply  to 
Aristotle,  notwithstanding  Meineke's  re- 
mark!*, p.  59. 

*  Diog.    L.  V.   1,   13;    Aristokles  ap. 
Euseb.  Vt.  Ev.  xv.  2. 

**  Diog.  L.  ▼.  11.    "EoToi  fity  «5*  iiiy  8^ 

ri    avfifiaiyrif    rdSt    ZU^tro   'ApiCTortKriS' 

iwirpoitor  fiir  tlreu  it^irrwv  ical  8i^  itavrhs 

'Apn-iirarpoy,  &c.    The  testament  of  Ari- 

ftotle  was  known  to  Uennippus  ( Athenaeus, 

xiii.  p.  589)  about  a  century  later  than 

Ariiftotle,  and   the  roost  ancient  known 

ftuthority  respecting  the  facts  of  his  life. 

St.ihr     (Ariatotelia,    vol.    i.     159)    and 

lintuliB  '  Arist.  p.  02)  suppose  that  wliat 

Diogenes  gives  is  only  an  extract  from  the 

will ;    fcince   nothinj:;  is  said  al)Out  the 

library,  an<i  Ari8t')tlo  would  not  omit  to 

direct  what  should  be  done  with  a  library 

which  he  so  much  valued.    But  to  this  I 

reply,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 

mukin^  any  provision  about  the  library ; 

hfr  had  left  it  at  Athens  along  with  his 

msbooh  ia  t^«  c^e  of  Theophrastus.    He 


wished  it  to  remain  there,  and  probably 
considered  it  as  an  appendage  to  the 
school ;  and  it  naturally  would  remain 
there,  if  he  said  nothing  about  it  in  his 
testament.  We  must  remember  (as  I 
have  already  intimated)  that  when  Ari- 
stotle loft  Athens,  he  only  contemplated 
being  absent  for  a  time ;  and  intended  to 
come  back  and  resume  his  school,  when 
Mace<lonian  supremacy  should  be  re- 
establislied. 

^  Pausanias  (vi.  4,  5)  describes  a  statue 
of  Aristotle  wnich  he  saw  at  Olympia : 
the  fact  by  which  Aristotle  was  best  known 
both  to  him  and  to  the  guides,  seems  to 
have  been  the  friendship  first  of  Alex- 
ander, next  of  Antipater. 

<*  Diog.  L.  V.  12.  tuts  5*  tiv  f^iKdywp 
KUToXd^-pj  ivtfifKf^aOai  *ApiaToiJ.4vr}Py  Tifiap- 
Xov^^lTnrapxoVy  AiortXriyj  B€6<ppa(rroVf  iitM 
^ovKriTou  Kol  ivZ^xriTai  awry,  rS)v  re  iratSfwv 
KoH  'EprvAAiSos  kcu  tS>v  KaraXthtififi^vwy. 
The  four  persons  here  named  were  pro- 
bably present  at  Ghalkis,  so  that  Aristotle 
could  count  upon  them  ;  but  at  the  time 
when  this  will  was  made,  Theophrastus 
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Pythias,  when  she  attains  suitable  age,  is  to  become  the 
of  Nikanor,  who  will  take  the  best  care  both  of  her  sun 
Nikomachus,  being  in  the  joint  relation  of  father  and  bro 
to  them.*     If  Pythias  shall  die,  either  before  the  marriag 
after  it,  but  without  leaving  offspring,  Nikanor  shall  have 
discretion  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  honoui 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  testator  respecting  Nikoma* 
and  the  estate  generally.    In  case  of  the  death  of  Nikanor  i 
self,  either  before  the  marriage  or  without  offspring,  any  d 
tions  given  by  him  shall  be  observed ;  but  Theophrastus  i 
be  entitled,  if  he  chooses,  to  become  the  husband  of  Pyt 
and  if  Theophrastus  does  not  choose,  then  the  executors  c 
with  Antipater  shall  determine  what  they  think  best  both  fo: 
and  for  Nikomachus.^     The  will  then  proceeds  as  follois 
'*  The  executors  (here  Antipater  is  not  called  in  to  co-opei 
with  Nikanor,  in  faithful  memory  of  me  and  of  the  steady  j 
tion  of  Herpyllis  towards  me,  shall  take  good  care  of  h 
every  way,  but  especially  if  she  desires  to  be  married,  in  g 
her  away  to  one  not  unworthy  of  me.     They  shall  assij 
her,  besides  what  she  has  already  received,  a  talent  of  s 
and  three  female  slaves  chosen  by  herself,  out  of  the  pro] 
together  with  the  young  girl  and   the  Pyrrheean  slave 
attached  to  her  person.     If  she  prefers  to  reside  at  Ch 
she  may  occupy  the  lodging  near  the  garden ;   if  at  Sta 
she  may  live  at  my  paternal  house.    Whichever  of  the  tw 
may  prefer,  the  executors  shall  provide  it  with  all  such  a] 
of  furniture  as  they  deem  sufficient  for  her  comfort  and  dign 


was  at  Athens,  condncting  the  Aristotelian 
school;  and  in  the  critical  condition  of 
Grecian  politics,  there  was  room  for  doubt 
how  fur  he  could  securely  or  prudently 
act  in  this  matter. 

The  words  of  Diogenes— €»t  5*  &y 
KiKdycap  KaraXdfirj — are  rendered  in  the 
improved  translation  of  the  edition  by 
Firmin  Didot,  **  quoad  vero  Nicanor 
adolescatj^'  &c  I  cannot  think  this  a 
correct  understanding,  either  of  the  words 
or  of  the  fact.  Nikanor  was  not  a  minor 
under  apje,  but  an  olRcer  on  active  service. 
The  translation  given  by  Manage  appears 
to  mo  more  true — *•  tantisper  dum  redux 
6it  Nicanor : "  (ad.  D.  L.  v.  12.) 

*  Diog.  L.  V.  12.     &s  Kcd  var^p  tiv  icol 

^  Diog.  L.  V.  13.  In  following  the 
phrast'ology  of  this  testament,  we  remark 
that  when  Aristotle  makes  allusion  to 
these  inauspicious  possibilities — the  death 
of  Nikanor  or  of  Pythias,  he  annexes  to 


them  a  deprecatory  phrase:    il 
iratSl  trvfifi"^  rt — h  fi^i  yivoiro  o68 
&c. 
«  Diog.    L.    V.    14.     Kol    ihv 

irphs  Ty  K(\7F<if'  ihy  8^  4v  liray€lf 
irarpt^av  oiKiouf,     The  **  lodging  i 
garden"  may  probably  have  b 
residence  occupied  by  Aristotle 
during  his  temporary  residence  at 
The  mention  of  his  paternal  hous 
he  still  possessed  at  Stageira,  t 
imply  that  Philip,  when  he    <3 
that  town,  respected  the  house 
which    had    belonged    to    his 
physician. 

We  find  in  the  will  of  Theo 
(Diog.  L.  V.  52)  mention  ma 
profierty  (xwpt'oi')  at  Stageira  b 
to  Theo[)hrastu8,  which  he  beqi 
Kallinus.  Probably  this  is  tl 
property  which  had  once  belo 
Aristotle;    for  I  do  not  see    ] 


Chap.  L  PROVISION  FOR  HIS  DOMESTICS.  19 

Aristotle  proceeds  to  direct  that  Nikanor  shall  make  comfort- 
able proyision  for  several  persons  mentioned  by  name,  male  and 
female,  most  of  them  slaves,  but  one  (Myrmex),  seemingly,  a 
free  boarder  or  pupil,  whose  property  he  had  undertaken  to 
manage.  Two  or  three  of  these  slaves  are  ordered  to  be  Uber- 
ated,  and  to  receive  presents,  as  soon  as  his  daughter  Pythias 
shall  be  married.  He  strictly  enjoins  that  not  one  of  the  youth- 
ful slaves  who  attended  him  shall  be  sold.  They  are  to  be 
brought  up  and  kept  in  employment ;  when  of  mature  age,  they 
are  to  be  hberated  according  as  they  shew  themselves  worthy.' 

Aristotle  had  in  his  lifetime  ordered,  from  a  sculptor  named 
Gryllion,  busts  of  Nikanor  and  of  the  mother  of  Nikanor ;  he 
intended  farther  to  order  from  the  same  sculptor  a  bust  of 
Proxenus,  Nikanor's  father.  Nikanor  is  instructed  by  the  will 
to  complete  these  orders,  and  to  dedicate  the  busts  properly 
when  brought  in.  A  bust  of  the  mother  of  Aristotle  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  Demeter  at  Nemea,  or  in  any  other  place  which 
Nikanor  may  prefer;  another  bust  of  Arimnestus  (brother  of 
Aristotle)  is  to  be  dedicated  as  a  memento  of  the  same,  since  he 
has  died  childless.^ 

During  some  past  danger  of  Nikanor  (we  do  not  know  what) 
Aristotle  had  made  a  vow  of  four  marble  animal  figures,  in  case 
the  danger  were  averted,  to  Zeus  the  Preserver  and  Athene  the 
Preserver.  Nikanor  is  directed  to  fulfil  this  vow  and  to  dedicate 
the  figures  in  Stageira.^ 

Lastly,  wherever  Aristotle  is  buried,  the  bones  of  his  deceased 
Tiife  Pythias  are  to  be  collected  and  brought  to  the  same  spot,  as 
she  had  commanded  during  her  lifetime.** 

This  testament  is  interesting,  as  it  illustrates  the  personal 
circumstances  and  sentiments  of  the  philosopher,  evincing  an 
affectionate  forethought  and  solicitude  for  those  who  were  in 
domestic  relations  with  him.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
establishment  and  property  which  he  left  must  have  been  an 
ample   one.*    How  the  provisions   of  the  will  were  executed. 


TheophniBtus  ^who  was  a  native  of  Ercsus 
in  Lt-sbcw)  could  have  become  possessed 
of  prnp«?rty  at  Stageira. 

•  IHog.  L.  ▼.  15.     fji^   ir»A(7y   8i   r&v 

Xp^^cu  tutrols'  Sray  5*  iv  ^AiKtf  yivotmrcUf 

^  Diojr.  L.  V.  15. 

«  Diog.  L.  ▼.  16.  hvoBuvai  Ih  irai 
Ifijcdb'opa  «r«6€rTa,  \\v  ewxV  inr\p  ahrov 
ifi^^nt'f  C^  Ai^wa  TfTpoirfixn  Alt  l^npi 
Mi  'A^*Tf  X«rr€(pa  iv2repftlpois. 


the  gods  under  some  unknown  previous 
emergency,  which  lie  orders  his  executor 
to  fulfil.  I  presume  that  the  hist  words 
of  dirtction  given  by  Sokratcs  before  his 
death  to  Kriton  were  of  tlie  sume  nature : 
"  We  owe  a  cock  to  ^sculupius :  pay  the 
debt,  and  do  not  fail."  (See  my  pre- 
ceding work,  Plato  and  the  other  Com- 
panions of  Sokrates,  vol.  ii.  eh.  23,  p.  195.) 

«*  Diog.  L.  V.  16. 

•  The  elder  Pliny   (H.  N.  xxxv.  12, 
46 ;   compare  also  Diogen.  L.   v.  1,  16) 


Here   la  a  tuw,  made  by  AristoUo  to  I  mentions  that  in  the  sale  of  Aristotle's 
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or  what  became  of  most  persons  named  in  it,  we  do  not  fa 
except  that  Pythias  the  daughter  of  Aristotle  was  married  t 
times :  first,  to  Nikanor  (according  to  the  will) ;  secondly 
Prokles,  descendant  of  Demaratus  (the  king  of  Sparta  fom 
banished  to  Asia)  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Prokles 
Demaratus,  afterwards  pupils  in  the  school  of  Theophrae 
thirdly,  to  a  physician  named  Metrodorus,  by  whom  she 
a  son  named  Aristotle/ 

There  existed  in  antiquity  several  works,  partly  by  con 
poraries  like  the  Megaric  Eubulides,  partly  by  subseq 
Platonists,  in  which  Aristotle  was  reproached  with  ingrati 
to  Plato,*'  servility  to  the  Macedonian  power,  love  of  c 
display  and  indulgences,  &c.  What  proportion  of  truth 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  charges  we  do  not  know  enou( 
determine  confidently ;  but  we  know  that  he  had  many  enei 
philosophical  as  well  as  political;®  and  controversy  on  i 
grounds  (then  as  now)  was  rarely  kept  free  from  personal  sla 
and  invective. 

The  accusation  of  ingratitude  or  unbecoming  behavioi 
Plato  is  no  way  proved  by  any  evidence  now  remaining 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  Platonists  mainly,  i 
wholly,  by  the  direct  rivalry  of  Aristotle  in  setting  up  a  s( 
philosophical  school  at  Athens,  alongside  of  the  Academj 
his  independent,  self- working,  philosophical  speculation; 
by  the  often-repeated  opposition  which  he  made  to  some  a 
doctrines  of  Plato,  especially  to  the  *  so-called  Platonic  Ic 


effects  by  his  heirs  there  were  included 
seventy  dishes  or  pans  {patinas,  earthen- 
ware). Pliny  considered  this  us  a  mark 
of  luxurious  living;  smXiQ  (according  to 
FenestfUa)  "  tripatinium  appellabatur 
sumnm  coQDarum  lautitia." 

*  Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Mnthematicos, 
i.  p.  271  F.  sect.  258.  About  the  banish- 
ment, or  rather  voluntary  exile,  of  Dema- 
ratus to  Asia,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  I. 
king  of  Persia,  see  Herodot.  vi.  70.  Some 
towns  and  lands  were  assigned  to  him 
in  -^iolis,  where  Xenophon  found  his 
descendant  Prokles  settled,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Cyreian  expedition  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  8,  17). 

Kespecting  this  younger  Aristotle — son 
of  Metrodorus  and  grandson  of  the  great 
philosopher — mention  is  made  in  the 
testament  of  Theophrastus,  and  directions 
are  given  for  promoting  his  improvement 
in  pliilosophy  (Diog.  La.  v.  53).  Niko- 
machus  was  brought  up  chiefly  by  Theo-^ 
phrastus,  but  perishea  young  in  battle 
(Aristokles  ap.  Eusob.  Pr»p.  Ev.  xv.  2). 


^  Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  xv.  2;  Die 

ii.  109. 

^  The  remarkable  passage  ol 
mistius  (Orat.  xxiii.  p.  346)  atte 
number  and  vehemence  of  these 
nents.  Krj^i<rodwpovs  re  Kcd  Eufi 
/rot  Tifialovs  koH  AtKcudpxovSj  kcA  e 
B\ov  T&y  4iri0€fi4vuy  *Api(rror4Kti  i 
ytiplrpy  it6r'  h.v  KaraXt^cufii  (vxti 
Kod  \oyoi  i^iKyovyrou  tis  T6vif  rhy 
hiarripovyrts  r^y  inrtx^^^'^  f  oi  <P^o 

<*  This  is  what  lies  at  the  bo< 
the  charges  advanced  by  Eul 
probably  derived  from  the  Pla 
Kal  EvfiovKi^Tjs  rrpoSii\us  4y  r^  ko: 
fitfi\l<p  if/cvScrat,  <pd<TKwy^  r*\(\nu>y 
rwyi  fi^  irapay€y€(r<patj  rd  rt  plfiKt 
dia<pdf7pcu  (Aristokles  ap.  Euseb. 
Ev.  XV.  2).  There  can  be  no  ] 
basis  for  this  last  charge — destro 
corrupting  the  books  of  Plato— 
that  Aristotle  had  sharply  cr 
them,  and  was  supposed  to  hai 
stated  or  unfairly  discredited  then 

The  frequently  reourring   pro 
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krates,  since  each  of  them  was  required  to  pay  to  him  a 
of  1000  drachmsB.*  During  the  first  sojourn  of  Aristotl 
Athens  (362-347  B.C.),  while  he  was  still  attached  to 
receiving  instruction  from  Plato,  he  appears  to  have  des 
himself  more  to  rhetoric  than  to  philosophy,  and  even  to  ! 
given  public  lessons  or  lectures  on  rhetoric.  He  thus  eni 
into  rivalry  with  Isokrates,  for  whom,  as  a  teacher  and  au^ 
he  contracted  dislike  or  contempt. 

The  composition  of  Isokrates  was  extremely  elegant: 
structure  of  sentences  was  elaborate  even  to  excess,  his  arra 
ment  of  words  rhjiihmical,  his  phrases  nicely  balanced  in  ; 
thetical  equipoise,  like  those  of  his  master  Gorgias ;  the  re 
of  his  discourses  proved  highly  captivating  to  the  ear.^  li 
over,  he  had  composed  a  book  of  rhetorical  precepts  known 
esteemed  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Besides  such  tech 
excellence,  Isokrates  strove  to  attain,  and  to  a  certain  e: 
actually  attained,  a  higher  order  of  merit.  He  familia 
his  pupils  with  thoughts  and  arguments  of  lofty  bearing 
comprehensive  interest ;  not  assisting  them  to  gain  victory  e 


^hp  ToCSe  TOW  P^ropos  ohH^y  €'(priK€Vf  ^co 
Zvoiy  TOvroiVf  Bri  St^KOutrc  fxly  *l0'OKpdrovSf 
Ka0riyii<raro  8i  ArifjuxrBfyovSy  a'vy€y4y€ro  8i 
ro7s  iLpi(rTois  ray  <pi\o<r6<f>c9y.  See  Hor- 
mippi  Frogmenta  ed.  Lozinski,  Bonn, 
1832,  pp.  42-43. 

Cicero,  De  Oratore,  ii.  22,  94.  "  Ecce 
tibi  exortus  est  Isocrates,  magister  istonun 
omnium,  cujns  h  ludo,  tanquam  ex  cquo 
Trojano,  men  principes  exierunt:  scd 
eorum  partim  in  pomp&,  partim  in  acio, 
illustrea  esse  voluerunt.  Atqui  et  illi — 
Theopompi,  Ephori,  Pliiliski,  NaucratcB, 
multique  alii — ingeniis  diffenmt,"  &c. 
Compare  also  Cicero,  Brutus,  8,  32 ;  and 
Dionys.  Hal.,  Do  Isocrate  Judicium,  p. 
536.  iirt^xiy4<rraTos  th  ytySfieyos  rwy  Karii 
rhy  avrhy  iLKnacdyrwy  xp6^^^^  '^^  """^^f 
Kparltrrov^  r&y  iy  'AB-fiyjiffl  t€  koI  iy  r^ 
&AA.|7  'EAA(i8t  y^wy  trcuMaas'  &y  ol  fiky 
iy  rots  ^iKuyiKois  iyiyoyro  ipicrroi  \6yoiSy 
ol  y  iy  r^  iroXiTC<^0-9at  koI  rcb  Kotyit 
iFpdmiy  Si^iytyKaMf  Kot  6XKoi  Z^  rks  Koiyks 
rS>y  *Y.KKi\v(ay  re  koU  fiapfidpooy  irpd^eis 
kyiypw^cof,  &c. 

*  See  Demosthenes,  adv.  Lakritum, 
pp.  928,  938.  Lakritus  was  a  citizen  of 
Fliaselis — ii^ya  Trpayixa^  *l(roKpd.rovs  fia. 
Oririis,  To  have  gone  through  a  course 
of  teaching  from  Isokrates,  was  evidently 
considered  as  a  distinction  of  some  im- 
portance. 

^  Dionysius,  while  admiring  Isocrates, 
complains  of  him,  and  complains  still 


more  of  his  imitators,  as  son 
monotonous,  wanting  in  flexibilil 
variety  (De  Compos,  Verborum,  p 
Yet  he  pronounces  Isokrates  and 
to  be  more  natural,  shewing  less  o 
and  art  than  Issus  and  Demosthen 
Isffio  Judicium,  p.  592).  Isokrai 
6yKoy  rrjs  woiriruc^s  KorcurKtvUs  iirl 
Ijyayt  <f>iKoff6<f>ovs,  (riK<&(ras  roh'. 
Topylav.  (Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Pom 
de  Platone,  p.  764;  also  De  Isibo 
ciimi,  p.  592 ;  besides  the  special  ol 
p.  534,  seq.,  which  he  has  devo 
Isokrates  ^ 

Cicero,  De  Oratore,  iii.  44, 173 :  '^ 
prinoeps  Isocrates  institulsse  fert 
inconcUtam  antiquorum  dicendi  o 
tudinem  delec^tionis  at^ue  t 
cau8&,  quemadmodum  scribit  dis( 
ejus  Naucrates,  numeris  adstrinj 
Compare  Cicero,  Orator.  52, 175,  1' 

The  reference  to  Naucrates  i 
works  have  not  been  preserved,  i 
Dionysius  commends  his  A6yos  *Eiri 
Ars.  Rhet.  p.  259)  is  interesting 
shews  what  was  said  of  Isokrates 
own  disciples.  Cicero  says  of  the  do 
in  his  own  dialogue  De  Oratore 
ad  Famil.  i.  9,  23).  "  Abhorrent  i 
munibus  prsaceptis,et  omnem  antiqi 
et  Aristotdeam  et  Isocraieaniy  ra 
oratoriam  complectuntur."  Aboi 
T^xyv  of  Isokrates,  see  Spengel,  Sw 
Texvw*'  (Munich),  pp.  155-170. 
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in  any  real  issue  tried  before  the  Dikasts,  or  in  any  express 
motion  about  to  be  voted  on  by  the  public  assembly,  but  pre- 
.disposing  their  minds  to  prize  above  all  things  the  great  Pan- 
hellenic  aggregate — ^its  independence  in  regard  to  external  force, 
and  internal  harmony  among  its  constituent  cities,  -with  a 
reasonable  recognition  of  presidential  authority,  equitably  divided 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  exercised  with  moderation  by 
both.  He  inculcated '  sober  habits  and  deferent  to  legal 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  of  Athens ;  he  impressed 
upon  princes,  like  Philip  and  Nikokles,  the  importance  of  just 
and  ndld  bearing  towards  subjects.*  Such  is  the  general  strain 
of  the  discourses  which  we  now  possess  from  Isokrates ;  though 
he  appears  to  have  adopted  it  only  in  middle  life,  having  begun 
at  first  in  the  more  usual  track  of  the  logographer — composing 
speeches  to  be  delivered  before  the  Dikastery  by  actual  plaintiffs 
or  defendants,^  and  acquiring  thus  both  reputation  and  profit. 
His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  not  only  maintained  but  even 
increased  when  he  altered  his  style;  and  he  made  himself 
peculiarly  attractive  to  foreign  pupils  who  desired  to  acquire 
a  command  of  graceful  expressions,  without  special  reference 
to  the  Athenian  Assembly  and  Dikastery.  But  his  new  style 
being  midway  between  Demosthenes  and  Plato — between  the 
practical  advocate  and  politician  on  one  side,  and  the  general- 
izing or  speculative  phUosopher  on  the  other — he  incurred  as 
a  semi-philosopher,  professing  to  have  discovered  Hie  juste  milieu^ 
more  or  less  of  disparagement   from   both  extremes ;  ^    and 


*  DionyrinB  Hal.  dwells  emphatically 
on  the  lofty  morality  inculcated  in  the 
dieconiBes  of  Isokrates,  and  recommends 
them  as  most  improTing  study  to  all 
politicians  (Be  Isocrate  Jndic.  pp.  536, 
544,  555,  seq.) — more  improving  than 
the  writers  purely  theoretical,  among 
whom  he  prooably  numbered  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

•»  DionysiusHal.De  Isocrate  Judicium, 
pp.  576,  577,  Bciske :  Ufffias  irdyv  iroXAcks 
SuccD^urwr  x6rymr  'laoKparday  ir€pi<f>4pt<r0ai 
^n^i9  inrh  rw  $ifi\ioiru\av  ^Apurror^Kris, 
It  appears  that  Aphareus,  the  adopted 
mm  of  Isokrates,  aenied  that  Isokrates 
had  ever  written  any  judicial  orations ; 
while  KcphiBodoms,  the  disciple  of 
IjNokratea,  in  his  reply  to  Aristotle's 
sccxisations,  admitted  that  Isokrates  had 
composed  a  few,  but  only  a  few.  Diony- 
«us  accepts  the  allegation  of  Kephiso- 
dorusj  and  diacredita  that  of  Aristotle : 
I,  for  my  part,  belieYo  the  allegation  of 
Aristotle,  upon  a  matter  of  foot  which  he 


had  the  means  of  knowing.  Cicero  also 
affirms  (Brutus,  xii.  46-48),  on  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle,  that  Isokrates  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  first  as  a  composer 
of  speeches  intended  to  be  delivered 
by  actual  pleaders  in  the  Dikastery  or 
Ekklesia ;  and  that  he  afterwards  altered 
his  style.  And  this  is  what  Aristotle 
says  (respectiDg  Isokrates)  in  Rhetoric. 
i.  9,  1368,  a.  20,  Sircp  ^IpoKpdrns  iirol€i 
8(cb  r^v  ffvyiiOfuiM  rov  iiKo\oy(7y,  where 
Bekker  has  altered  the  substantive  to 
riiy  iuntvii0(i(Uf ;  in  my  judgment,  not 
wisely.  I  do  not  perceive  the  meaning 
or  pertinence  of  iucrvviiBucaf  in  that 
sentence. 

"  See  Plato,  Euthydemus,  p.  305 ;  also 
*  Plato  and  the  OUier  Companions  of 
Sokrates,'  vol.  i.  ch.  xix.  pp.  557-563. 

It  is  exactly  this  juste  milieu  which 
Dionysius  Hal.  extols  as  the  most  worthy 
of  being  followed,  as  being  ri  iXv^u^ 
^iXoaoipla,  De  Isocrate  Jud.  pp.  543, 
558. 
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Aristotle,  while  yet  a  young  man  in  the  Platonic  school,  rj 
an  ardent  controversy  against  his  works,  on  the  ground 
of  composition  and  teaching.  Though  the  whole  contro^ 
is  now  lost,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  Arii 
must  have  displayed  no  small  acrimony.  He  appears  to 
impugned  the  Isokratean  discourses,  partly  as  containing 
proper  dogmas,  partly  as  specimens  of  mere  imimpre 
elegance,  intended  for  show,  pomp,  and  immediate  admir 
from  the  hearer — ad  implendas  aures — but  destitute  bo1 
comprehensive  theory  and  of  applicability  to  any  useful  purj 
Kephisodorus,  an  intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  Isokrates,  defc 
him  in  an  express  reply,  attacking  both  Aristotle  the  sc 
and  Plato  the  master.     This  reply  was  in  four  books, 


•  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  ui.  35, 141.    "  Ita- 
que  ipse  Aristotelesquum  florerelsocratcm 
nobilitate  diseipulorum  yidcret,  quod  ipse 
Buas  disputationes  a  causis  forensibus  et 
civilibus  ad  inanem  sermonis  elegantiam 
transtulisset,  mutavit  repento  tottim  for- 
mam  prope  disciplinsd   sute,   vcrsumque 
quendam  Philoctetfie  paulo  secus   dixit. 
lUo  enim    ^turpe    sibi    ait  esse  taccre, 
quum  barbaros*— hie  autcm,  *quum  Iso- 
cratem  * — *  pateretur  dicere/  "    See  Quin- 
tillian,  Inst.  Or.  iv.  2,  196 ;  and  Cicero, 
Orator.   19,  62:    "Aristoteles  Isocratem 
ipsum    lacessivit."     Also,  ib.    51,    172  : 
"Omitto    I&ocratem    discipulosque    ejus 
Ephorum  et  Nuucratcm ;  quanquum  orati- 
onis  faciendaB  et  ormindaj  auc  tores  locu- 
pletissimi  summi  ipsi  oratoros  esse  dube- 
bant.     Sed    quis    omnium    doctior,  quis 
acutior,  quis  in  rebus  vel  inveniendis  vel 
judicandis  acrior  Aristotelo  fuit?     Quis 
porro  Isocrati  adven^atut  est  infensius  ?  " 
That  Aristotle    was  the  fl^^t  to  as^il 
Isokrutes,  and  that   KephiBodoriis  wrote 
only  in    reply,   is    expressly   stated    by 
Numenius,  up.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xiv.  6 :  6 
Kri<ptff6hu>poSt     ^ir€i8))     uir*     *ApiaTort\ov5 
fiaW6fx€yoy  iain^  rhy  hi^daKa\oy*l<roKp(iTriy 
idpaj  &c.     Quintilitin  also  says,  Inst.  Or. 
iii.  1,  p.  126 :  "  Nam  et  Isocratis  prsBstan- 
tissimi  discipuli  fuerunt  in  omni  studi- 
orum  geneie ;  eoquc  jam  seniore  (octaviim 
enim  et  nonagesimum  implevit  annum) 
pomeridianis  scholis  Aristoteles  praecipere 
artcm  omtoriam  eoepit ;  noto  quidcm  illo 
(ut  traditur)  versu  exPhiloctet4/rcgMe«/er 
ttsus :  Ataxp^y  <ri(air^y  fxty,  koI  'la-oKpdrriv 

Diogenes  La.  (v.  3)  maintains  that 
Aristotle  turned  the  parody  not  against 
IsokrateB^hxki  against Xenohrates :  Alaxphv 
trionravy  UfuoKpdrriy  8*  ^qjf  Ktyfiy.  But  the 
authority  of  Cicero  and    Quiotilian    is 


decidedly  preferable.  When  we  re 
that  the  parody  was  employed  by  a 
man,  as  yet  little  known,  against  a  i 
advanced  in  age,  and  greatly  freq 
as  well  as  admired  by  pupils, 
appear  sufficiently  offensive.  Mo 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  pertinent ;  : 
defects  of  Isokrates,  however  grea 
may  have  been,  were  not  those  of  a 
witli  $dp$apoi,  but  the  direct  i 
Dionysius  must  have  been  forcibly 
with  the  bitter  animiu  displayed  I 
stotle  against  Isokrates,  when  he  n 
a  reason  for  rejecting  the  explicit  a^ 
of  Aristotle  as  to  a  matter  of  fact : 
*ApurTOT€\€i  iTflOofuu  ^viral  y^4 
iy^pa  $ov\ofx4y(ii  (De  Isocr.  J 
577). 

Mr.  Cope,  in  his  Introduction 
stotle's  Rhetoric  (p.  39,  seq.),  give« 
representation  of  the  probable  k 
between  Aristotle  and  Isokrates ; 
I    do  not  concur  in    the  unfavi 
opinion  whieh  he  expresses  abou 
malignant  influence  exercised  by  Is 
upon  education  in  general  '*  (p.  40 
Cope  at  the  same  time  rt-mark 
"ArisU)tle    in    the    Rhetorica  dj 
greater  number  of  illustrations 
cellences    of   style  from  Isokrate 
from  any  other  autlior"  (p.  41); 
adds,  very  tnily,  that  the  absence 
evidence  of  ill  feeling  towards  la 
in  Aristotle's  later  work,  and  the  ox 
of  such  ill  feeling  as  an  actual  fa( 
earlier  period,  are  perfectly  recom 
in  themselves  (p.  42). 

That  the  Rhetorica  of  AristotU 
we  now  possess  is  a  work  of  his  la' 
ce'rtuiuly  published,  perhaps  coi 
during  his  second  residence  at  At 
hold  with  Mr.  Cope  and  other  anti 
critics. 
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Dionysius    characterizes    it    by    an    epithet    of    the    highest 
praise.* 

These  polemics  of  Aristotle  were  begun  during  his  first  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  prior  to  847  b.c,  the  year  of  Plato's  decease, 
and  at  the  time  when  he  was  still  accounted  a  member  of  the 
Platonic  school.  They  exemplify  the  rivalry  between  that 
school  and  the  Isokratean,  which  were  then  the  two  competing 
places  of  education  at  Athens :  and  we  learn  that  Aristotle,  at 
that  time  only  a  half-fledged  Platonist,  opened  on  his  own 
account  not  a  new  philosophical  school  in  competition  with  Plato, 
as  some  state,  but  a  new  rhetorical  school  in  opposition  to 
Isokrates.^  But  the  case  was  different  at  the  latter  epoch, 
335  B.C.,  when  Aristotle  came  to  reside  at  Athens  for  the  second 
time.  Isokrates  was  then  dead,  leaving  no  successor,  so  that 
his  rhetorical  school  expired  with  him.  Aristotle  preferred 
philosophy  to  rhetoric:  he  was  no  longer  trammelled  by  the 
living  presence  and  authority  of  Plato.  The  Platonic  school 
at  the  Academy  stood  at  that  time  alone,  under  Xenokrates, 
who,  though  an  earnest  and  dignified  philosopher,  was  deficient 
in  grace  and  in  persuasiveness,  and  had  been  criticized  for  this 
defect  even  by  Plato  himself.  Aristotle  possessed  those  gifts 
in  large  measure,  as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Antipater. 
By  these  circumstances,  coupled  with  his  own  established 
reputation  and  well-grounded  self-esteem,  he  was  encouraged 
to  commence  a  new  philosophical  school;  a  school,  in  which 
philosophy  formed  the  express  subject  of  the  morning  lecture, 
while  rhetoric  was  included  as  one  among  the  subjects  of  more 
varied  and  popular  instruction  given  in  the  afternoon.^  During 
the  twelve  ensuing  years,  Aristotle's  rivalry  was  mainly  against 


•  Athenaeus,  ii.  60,  iii.  122;  Euseb.  Pr.    Compare  Cicero,  Orator.  46;  also  Michelet, 
E.  xiv.  6 ;  Dionys.  U.  de  Isocrate  Judic.  i  Eac>ai  sur  la  Me'taphys.  d'Aristote,  p.  227. 


p.      577 :     iKoyhy    Tiyr\<rafjnvos    tJyat     t^j 
aXrjOtias  ^tfiatwr^v  rhv  *A&riyatoy  K77<^i(r(^ 
Zt0po»,    h%  Kol    <rvy€$le0<Tfy  *ljoKpdT(i,  Koi 
yyyja-umTaTot    ixooirr^t   iytytro,    koX    r^y 
intoXoyioM  r^y  wdyv  Oavtuurriiy  iy  reus  irpJ>y 
'Afita-TOTfKri     ayrtypcu^s    iiroi'fjaaTOy    &C. 
Kephi8<id6ru8,  in  this  defence,  contended 
that  yon  mi^ht  pick  out,  even  from  the 
very  best  p«t8  and  sophists,  ty  fi  5uo  iro- 
rript0s   ttprififya.     This  implies  that  Ari- 
stotle,   in  attacking  Isokrates,  had  cited 
Titriuna  <  xtracta  which  he  denounced  as 
except  ionable 


The  statement  that  ArL:itotle  during 
Plato's  lifetime  tried  to  set  up  a  rival 
school  a^inst  him,  is  repeated  by  all  the 
biographers,  wlio  do  not  however  believe 
it  to  be  true,  though  they  cite  Aristoxenus 
as  its  warrant.  I  conceive  that  they  have 
mistaken  what  Aristoxenus  said ;  and  that 
they  have  confounded  the  school  which 
Aristotle  first  set  up  as  a  rhetor,  aguinst 
Isokrates,  with  that  which  he  afterwards 
set  up  as  a  philosopher,  against  Xeno- 
krates. 

«  Aulus  Gellius,  N.  A.  xx.  5.    Quin- 


*»  Tlw»t  A  "i*totIe  had  a  school  at  Athens'  tilian  (see  note  on  p.  35)  puts  the  rhe- 
fi^re  the  death  of  Plato  we  may  see  by  torical "  pomeridiana)  scholse  "  within  the 
^"     ^*^^     '-"'     —  '     -     '     lifetime  of  Isokrates;  but  Aristotle  did 

not  then  lecture  on  philosophy  in  the 


morning. 
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the  Platonists  or  Xenokrateans  at  the  Academy;  embiti 
on  both  sides  by  acrimonious  feelings,  which  these  exprc 
by  complaining  of  his  ingratitude  and  unfairness  towards 
common  master,  Plato. 

There  were  thus,  at  Athens,  three  distinct  parties  ins] 
with  unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Aristotle :  first,  the  Isc 
teans ;  afterwards,  the  Platonists ;   along  with  both,  the 
Macedonian  politicians.    Hence  we  can  account  for  what 
mistius  entitles  the  ''army  of  assailants''  (frrparov  SXov) 
fastened  upon  him,  for  the  unfavourable  colouring  with  n 
his  domestic  circumstances  are  presented,  and  for  the  nece 
under  which  he  lay  of  Macedonian  protection;    so  that  ' 
such  protection  was  nullified,  giving  place  to  a  reactic 
fervour,  his  residence  at  Athens  became  both  disagreeable 
insecure. 
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CHAPTEE  n.  • 

ARISTOTELIAN  OANON. 

In  the  fonrth  and  fifth  chapters  of  my  work  on  *  Plato  and  the 
Other  Companions  of  Sokrates/  I  investigated  the  question  of 
the  Platonic  Canon,  and  attempted  to  determine,  upon  the  best 
grounds  open  to  us,  the  question,  What  are  the  real  works  of 
Plato?  I  now  propose  to  discuss  the  like  question  respecting 
Aristotle. 

'  But  the  premisses  for  such  a  discussion  are  much  less  simple 
in  regard  to  Aristotle  than  in  regard  to  Plato.  As  far  as  the 
testimony  of  antiquity  goes,  we  learn  that  the  Canon  of  Thra- 
syllus,  dating  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  Aristo- 
phanes, and  probably  from  an  earlier  time,  was  believed  by  all 
readers  to  contain  the  authentic  works  of  Plato  and  none  others ; 
an  assemblage  of  dialogues,  some  unfinished,  but  each  undivided 
and  unbroken.  The  only  exception  to  unanimity  in  regard  to 
the  Platonic  Canon,  applies  to  ten  dialogues,  which  were  received 
by  some  (we  do  not  know  by  how  many,  or  by  whom)  as  Platonic, 
but  which,  as  Diogenes  informs  us,  were  rejected  by  agreement 
of  the  most  known  and  competent  critics.  This  is  as  near  to 
unanimity  as  can  be  expected.  The  doubts,  now  so  multiplied, 
resi)ecting  the  authenticity  of  various  dialogues  included  in  the 
Canon  of  Thrasyllus,  have  all  originated  with  modem  scholars 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or  at  least  since  the 
earlier  compositions  of  Wyttenbach.  It  was  my  task  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  those  doubts;  and,  in  declining  to  be  guided  by 
them,  I  was  at  least  able  to  consider  myself  as  adhering  to  the 
views  of  all  known  ancient  critics. 

Very  different  is  the  case  when  we  attempt  to  frame  an  Ari- 
stotelian Canon,  comprising  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  none 
others.  We  find  the  problem  far  more  compUcated,  and  the 
matters  of  evidence  at  once  more  defective,  more  uncertain,  and 
more  contradictory. 

The  different  works  now  remaining,  and  published  in  the  Berlin 
edition  of  Aristotle,  are  forty-six  in  number.  But,  among  these, 
several    were  disallowed  or  suspected  even  by  some    ancient 
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critics,  while  modern  critics  have  extended  the  like  judgnc 
yet  farther.     Of  several  others  again,  the  component  secti 
(either  the  books,  in  omr  present  phraseology,  or  portions  ther 
appear  to  have  existed  once  as  detached  rolls,  to  have  bec< 
disjointed  or  even  to  have  parted  company,  and  to  have  I 
re-arranged  or  put  together  into  aggregates,  according  to 
judgment  of  critics  and  librarians.     Examples  of  such  doub 
aggregates,   or  doubtful  arrangements,   will  appear  when 
review  the  separate  Aristotelian  compositions  (the  Metaphys 
PoUtica,  &c.).     It  is,  however,  by  one  or  more  of  these  fo 
six  titles  that  Aristotle  is  known  to  modem  students,  and 
known  to  mediaeval  students. 

But  the  case  was  very  different  with  ancient  literati,  sucl 
Eratosthenes,  Polybius,  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  &c.,  dowi 
the  time  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  Athenaeus,  Diog< 
Laertius,  &c.,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  after 
Christian  era.  It  is  certain  that  these  ancients  perused  m 
works  of  Aristotle,  or  generally  recognized  as  his,  which  w< 
not  now  possess ;  and  among  those  which  we  do  now  posE 
there  are  many  which  it  is  not  certain  that  they  perused 
even  knew. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  after  afllrming  generally  that  Aristotle 
composed  a  prodigious  number  of  books  (Tra/iTrXetora  /3f/3^ 
proceeds  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of 
author  in  every  variety  of  composition,  he  thinks  it  prope 
indicate  them  briefly.*  He  then  enumerates  one  hundred 
forty-six  distinct  titles  of  works,  with  the  number  of  book 
sections  contained  in  each  work.  The  subjects  are  exceed! 
heterogeneous,  and  the  form  of  composition  likewise  very 
ferent ;  those  which  come  first  in  the  list  being  Dialogues,*^  ^ 
those  which  come  last  are  Epistles,  Hexameters,  and  Elcj 
At  the  close  of  the  list  we  read :  **  All  of  them  together  are  445 
lines,  and  this  is  the  number  of  books  (works)  composed 
Aristotle."  ^    A  little  farther  on,  Diogenes  adds,  as  an  evid 


■  Diog.  La.  V.  21.  :&vy4ypcap€  8i 
irdfiTrXfiffTa  $lfi\ia,  &ir(p  iiK6\ovdoy  fiyrj- 
(rd/xriy  tnroypdtlfoUf  tik  r^v  irtpX  irdvTas 
\6yovs  rkvZphs  kptriiy. 

^  Bemays  has  pointod  out  (in  his 
valuable  treatise,  Die  Dialoge  des  Ari- 
stoteles,  p.  133)  that  the  first  in  order, 
nineteen  in  number,  among  the  titles 
enumerated  by  Diogenes,  designate  Dia- 
logues. The  longest  of  them,  those 
which  included  more  than  one  book  or 
flection,  are  enumerated  first  of  all. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  appear  to  have 
coincided,  either  in  title  or  in  subject, 


with  some  of  the  Platonic: — U^pX 
toevyijif  in  four  books  (comparable 
Plato's  Republic);  Uo\iriKovy  in 
books;  lS,o(l>i(rTii5f  Mei^c^evos,  Xvfin 
each  in  one  book;  all  similar  in  ti 
works  of  Plato;  perhaps  also  an 
U€p\  prjroptKrjs  fj  rpvKKos,  the  analog 
Plato's  Gorgias. 

*=  Diog.  La.  V.   27.     y iyovr at  al 
ixvpidhfs  ffrixdiv  T(TT opts  kolL  Ttrrofn 
"irphi    ro7f   7r(vraKi<rxi?^iois    xal    Siojt 
ifiiofi-fiKoyra.      Kal     roaavra    fi^y 
irfjrpayfxdTfvrai  filfi\ia. 
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of  the  extraordinary  diligence  and  inventive  force  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  books  (works)  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list  were 
nearly  four  hundred  in  number,  and  that  these  were  not  con- 
tested by  any  one ;  but  that  there  were  many  other  writings,  and 
cftrto  besides,  ascribed  to  Aristotle — ascribed  (we  must  under- 
stand him  to  mean)  erroneously,  or  at  least  so  as  to  leave  much 
doubt.* 

We  have  another  distinct  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  Ari- 
stotle's works,  prepared  by  an  anonymous  biographer  cited  in  the 
notes  of  Menage  to  Diogenes  Laertius.^  This  anonymous  list 
contains  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  titles,  being  nine- 
teen less  than  the  list  in  Diogenes.  The  greater  number  of 
titles  are  the  same  in  both  ;  but  Anonymus  has  eight  titles 
which  are  not  found  in  Diogenes,  while  Diogenes  has  twenty- 
seven  titles  which  are  not  given  by  Anonymus.  There  are 
therefore  thirty-five  titles  which  rest  on  the  evidence  of  one  alone 
out  of  the  two  lists.  Anonymus  does  not  specify  any  total 
number  of  lines ;  nevertheless  he  gives  the  total  number  of  books 
composed  by  Aristotle  as  being  nearly  four  hundred — the  same 
as  Diogenes.  This  total  number  cannot  be  elicited  out  of  the 
items  enumerated  by  Anonymus ;  but  it  may  be  made  to  coin- 
cide pretty  nearly  with  the  items  in  Diogenes,*^  provided  we 
understand  by  books,  sections  or  subdivisions  of  one  and  the 
same  title  or  work. 

The  two  catalogues  just  mentioned,  agreeing  as  they  do  in 
the  total  number  of  books  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  items, 
may  probably  be  considered  not  as  original  and  copy,  but  as 


•  Diog.  La.  V.  34.  Heitz  (Die  Verio-  i  of  Henneias.  Now  there  is  no  general 
renen  8chriften  des  Aristoteles,  p.  17)  head  of  liia  catalogue  under  wliich  this 
noticeA,  as  a  fact  invalidatiug  the  trust-  |  hymn  could  fall.  Here  Anonymus  (to 
worthiness  of  the  catalogue  given  by  be  presently  mentioned)  has  a  superiority 
Diogenes,  that  Diogenes,  in  other  places,  I  over  Diogenes ;  for  ho  introduces,  towards 
alludes  to  Aristotelian  compositions  which  ,  the  close  of  his  catalogue,  one  general 
ar»;  not  mentioned  in  his  own  catalogue.  '  head — iyKt&fiia  ^  vfivovsj  which  is  not  to 
For  example,  though  Diogenes,  in  the  j  be  found  in  Diogenes, 
catalogue,  allows  only  five  books  to  the  ^  Manage  ad  Diog.  torn.  ii.  p.  201.  See 
Ethica.  yet  he  himself  alludes  (v.  21)  to  '  the  very  instructive  treatise  of  Professor 
the  seventh  book  of  the  Ethica.  But  ;  Heitz,  Die  Yerlorencn  Schriften  des 
this  example  can  hardly  be  relied  upon,  '  Aristoteles,  p.  15  (Leipzig,  1865). 
because  iw  r^  ifi^6/x<^  rutv  iidiKwy  is  only  |  *  Heitz,  Die  Verl.  Schrift.  dos  Aristot. 
a  <v)njecture  of  H.  Stephens  or  Menage,  p.  51.  Such  coincidence  assumes  that 
The  only  case  which  Heitz  really  finds  |  we  reckon  the  UoKit^Tcu  and  the  Epistles 
to  sustain  his  remark,  is  the  passage  of    each  as  one  book. 

the  Frooemium  (i.  8),  where  Diogenes  |  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  transcribe 
cites  Aristotle  4v  r^  Mayuc^,  that  work  i  these  catalogues  of  the  titles  of  works 
not  being  named  in  his  catalogue.  But  I  mostly  lost.  The  reader  will  find  them 
there  is  another  case  (not  noticed  by  j  clearly  printed  in  the  learned  work  of 
Heitz)  which  appears  to  me  still  stronger.    Val.  Rem,  Aristoteles  Pseudepigraphus, 


Diogenes  cites  at  length  the  Hymn  or 
Pean  composed  by  Aristotle  in  honour 


pp.  12-20. 
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inaccurate  transcripts  from  the  same  original  authority.  1 
neither  of  the  two  transcribers  tells  us  what  that  origi: 
authority  was.  We  may,  however,  be  certain  that  each  of  th 
considered  his  catalogue  to  comprehend  all  that  Aristotle  coi 
be  affirmed  on  good  authority  to  have  published;  Dioge] 
plamly  signifies  thus  much,  when  he  gives  not  only  the  tc 
number  of  books,  but  the  total  number  of  lines.  Such  being 
case,  we  expect  to  find  in  it,  of  course,  the  titles  of  the  forty* 
works  composing  the  Berlin  edition  of  Aristotle  now  before 
But  this  expectation  is  disappointed.  The  far  greater  num 
of  the  Aristotelian  works  which  we  now  peruse  are  not  speci 
either  in  the  list  of  Diogenes,  or  in  that  of  Anonymus.*  Mc 
over,  the  lists  also  fail  to  specify  the  titles  of  various  wo 
which  are  not  now  extant,  but  which  we  know  from  Aris4< 
himself  that  he  really  composed.^ 

The  last-mentioned  fact  is  in  itself  sufficiently  strange  i 
difficult  to  explain,  and  our  difficulty  becomes  aggravated  w] 
we  combine  it  with  another  fact  hardly  less  surprising.  B 
Cicero,  and  other  writers  of  the  century  subsequent  to  1 
(Dionysius  Hal.,  Quintilian,  &c.),  make  reference  to  Arista 
and  especially  to  his  dialogues,  of  which  none  have  been  j 
served,  though  the  titles  of  several  are  given  in  the  two  cf 
logues  mentioned  above.  These  writers  bestow  much  encomi 
on  the  style  of  Aristotle ;  but  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  t 
ascribe  to  it  attributes  which  even  his  warmest  admirers  ' 
hardly  find  in  the  Aristotelian  works  now  remaining.  Cic 
extols  the  sweetness,  the  abundance,  the  variety,  the  rhetor 
force  which  he  discovered  in  Aristotle's  writings :  he  even  $ 
so  far  as  to  employ  the  phrase  ^'fluinen  orationu  aureum^ 
golden  stream  of  speech),  in  characterizing  the  Aristote] 
style.*"  Such  predicates  may  have  been  correct,  indeed  fi 
doubtless  correct,  in  regard  to  the  dialogues,  and  perhaps 
other  lost  works  of  Aristotle;   but  they  describe  exactly 


•  Heitz,  Verl.  Schr.  Aristot.  p.  18, 
remarks  that  "In  diesem  Verzeichnisse 
(thnt  of  Diogenes)  die  bei  weitem  grosste 
Zohl  derjcuigen  Schriften  felilt,  welehe 
wir  heute  noch  besitzen,  und  die  wir  als 
den  eigeiitlichen  Kem  der  aristotelischen 
Lehre  enthaltend  zu  betrachten  gewohnt 
Bind."  Cf.  p.  32.  Brandis  expresses  him- 
self substantially  to  the  same  effect  (Ari- 
Btoteles,  Berlin,  1853,  pp.  77, 78,96);  and 
Zeller  also  (Gesch.  der  Phil.  2nd  ed. 
Aristot.  Schriften,  p.  43). 

•»  Ileitz,  Verl.  Schr.  des  Aristotelcs, 
p.  56,  seq. 


°  Cicero,  Acad.  Prior,  ii.  38, 
*'Quum  enim  tuus  iste  Stoicus  sa] 
syllabatim  tibi  ista  dixerit,  yeiiiet  flv 
oration  is  aurcum  fundens  Aristol 
qui  ilium  desipere  dicat."  Also  To 
i.  3.  "Quibus  (i.e.  those  who 
ignorant  of  Aristotle)  eo  minus  i| 
cendum  est,  quod  non  modo  rebiii 
quao  ab  illo  dictxe  et  inventsB  sunt,  c 
aebuerunt,  sed  dicendi  quoque  increc 
qu&dam  quum  copi&,  turn  suavit 
Also  De  Oratore,  i.  11,  49;  Brutm 
121 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  37 ;  De  Invent 
ii.  2;  De  Fiuibus,  L  5,  14;  Episto 
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opposite  •  of  what  we  find  in  all  the  works  preserved.  With 
most  <rf  these  (except  the  History  of  Animals)  Cicero  n^anifests 
no  acquaintance ;  and  some  of  the  best  modem  critics  declare 
him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  them.^  Nor  do  other  ancient 
authors,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  &c.,  give  evi- 
dence of  having  been  acquainted  with  the  principal  works  of 
Aristotle  known  to  us.  They  make  reference  only  to  works 
enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes  Laertius.^ 

Here,  then,  we  find  several  embarrassing  facts  in  regard  to  the 
Aristotelian  Canon.  Most  of  the  works  now  accepted  and  known 
as  belonging  to  Aristotle,  are  neither  included  in  the  fall  Ari- 
stotelian Catalogue  given  by  Diogenes,  nor  were  they  known  to 
Cicero ;  who,  moreover,  ascribes  to  Aristotle  attributes  of  style 
not  only  diflferent,  but  opposite,  to  those  which  out  Aristotle 
presents.  Besides,  more  than  twenty  of  the  compositions 
entered  in  the  Catalogue  are  dialogues,  of  which  form  our  Ari- 
stotle affords  not  a  single  specimen:  while  others  relate  to 
matters  of  ancient  exploit  or  personal  history;  collected  pro- 


Attioiiiiit  iL  1,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
**  Aristotelia  pigmenta,"  along  with  the 
f^po0iiK%ow  of  I^krates.  Dionysius  HaL 
recommends  the  style  of  Aristotle  in 
equal  tenns  of  admiration :  wapa\rivr4oy 
8«  col  *Apurrm\ii  «it  fd/jniiraf  r^t  re  wtpl 
rifw  ip/aiwtftm  8«fv^nfTot  «ai  r^t  au^ptiat, 
Kok  rov  ifi^s  iral  voXvfutBovt  (De  Veter. 
Beript.  Censnri,  p.  430,  B.;  De  Verb. 
CopiA,  p.  187).  QuintUian  extoU  the 
**eioqaendi  suayitas*'  among  Aristotle's 
excellences  (Inst.  Or.  X.  i.  p.  510).  De- 
metrius Phalereus  (or  the  author  who 
bc^rs  that  title),  De  Eloquentift,  a.  128, 

commends  ai*Af>MyTOT€\ou J  x*^*'''*^'  David 
tiie  Armenian,  who  speaks  of  him  (having 
reference  to  the  dialogue)  as  *K^po^iTr]s 
irw6fjuov  ytfjMv  (the  correction  of  Bemays, 
Dial,  des  Arist.  p.  137)  itoU  x^^"^^^ 
iu^dfifOTos,  probably  copies  the  judgment 
of  predecessors  (Scholia  ad  Categor.  p. 
2*5,  b.  3<i,  Brandis). 

Bc-mayi  (Die  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles, 
pp.  i^)  puints  out  how  little  justice  has 
been  dune  by  modern  critics  to  the 
literary  merits,  exhibited  in  the  dialogues 
and  other  works  now  lost,  of  one  whom 
tre  know  only  as  a  ^Momichten  und 
wortkargen  Systematiker." 

*  This  opinion  is  insisted  on  by 
BATuiuann,  Eseai  sur  la  Metaphysique 
d'Arijjtoto,  pp.  210,  211. 

**  Valentine  Hose,  Aristoteles  Pseud- 
epigraphus,  p.  23 :  '*  Cicero  philosophicis 
certe  ipaios  Aristotelis  libris  nunquam 
wsoB  edtr    Heitz,  Die  Verkjr.  Schrift. 


des  Aristot  pp.  31,  158,  187:  ''Oloero, 
dessen  Unbekanntschaft  mit  beinahe 
siimmtliohen  heute  vorhandenen  Werken 
des  Aristoteles  eine  unstreitige  That- 
sache  bildet,  deren  Bedeutuog  man  sich 
umsonst  bemiiht  hat  abzuschw'&chen." 
]!ilad?ig,  Excursus  VII.  ad  Ciceron.  De 
Finibus,  p.  855 :  "  Non  dubito  profiteri, 
I  Oiceronem  mihi  yideri  dialogos  Aristo- 
telis populariter  scriptos,  et  Rhetorica 
(quibus  hie  Topica  adnumero)  turn 
iro\trtlas  legisse ;  ditticiliora  vero,  quibus 
omnis  interior  philosophia  continebatur, 
aut  omnino  non  attigisse,  aut  si  aliquando 
attigerit,  non  longe  progressum  esse,  ut 
ipse  de  subtilioribus  Aristotelis  sententiis 
aliquid  habere  possit  explorati.'*  The 
language  here  used  by  Madvig  is  more 
precise  than  that  of  tiie  other  two;  for 
Cicero  mu»t  bo  allowed  to  have  known, 
and  even  to  have  had  in  his  library,  the 
Topica  of  Aristotle. 

*=  See  this  point  enforced  by  Heitz,  pp. 
29-31.  Athena3us  (xiv.  656)  refers  to  a 
passage  of  Philochorus,  in  which  Philo- 
chorus  alludes  to  Aristotle,  that  is,  as 
critics  have  hitherto  supposed,  to  Aristot. 
Meteorol.  iv.  3,  21.  Bussemaker  (in  his 
PrsBfat.  ad  Aristot  Didot,  vol.  iv.  ^ 
xix.)  has  shewn  that  this  supposition  is 
unfounded,  and  that  the  passtige  more 
probably  refers  to  one  of  the  Problemata 
Inedita  (iii.  43)  which  Bussemaker  hoa 
first  published  in  Didot's  edition  of  Ari- 
stotle. 
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verbs;  accounts  of  the  actual  constitution  of  many  Hellei 
cities ;  lists  of  the  Pythian  victors  and  of  the  scenic  represe 
tations ;  erotic  discourses ;  legendary  narratives,  embodied  in 
miscellaneous  work  called  'Peplus' — a  title  perhaps  borrow 
from  the  Peplus  or  robe  of  Athene  at  the  Fanathenaic  festi'v 
embroidered  with  various  figures  by  Athenian  women ;  a  sy 
posion  or  banquet-colloquy;  and  remarks  on  intoxication.  . 
these  subjects  are  foreign  in  character  to  those  which  our  A 
stotle  treats.* 

The  difficulty  of  harmonizing  our  Aristotle  with  the  Aristotle 
the  Catalogue  is  thus  considerable.  It  has  been  so  strongly  i 
in  recent  years,  that  one  of  the  ablest  modern  critics  altogetl 
dissevers  the  two,  and  pronounces  the  works  enumerated  in  i 
Catalogue  not  to  belong  to  our  Aristotle.  I  allude  to  Valent 
Eose,  who  in  his  very  learned  and  instructive  volume,  ^  AristoU 
Pseudepigraphus,*  has  collected  and  illustrated  the  fragme: 
which  remain  of  these  works.  He  considers  them  all  pseu 
Aristotelian,  composed  by  various  imknown  members  of  the  Fi 
patetic  school,  during  the  century  or  two  immediately  succe 
ing  the  death  of  Aristotle,  and  inscribed  with  the  illustri< 
name  of  the  master,  partly  through  fraud  of  the  sellers,  pai 
through  carelessness  of  purchasers  and  librarians.^  Emil  He 
on  the  other  hand,  has  argued  more  recently,  that  upon 
external  evidence  as  it  stands,  a  more  correct  conclusion  to  dj 
would  be  (the  opposite  of  that  drawn  by  Rose,  viz.) :  That 
works  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  are  the  true  and  genui 
and  that  those  which  we  possess,  or  most  of  them,  are  not  rei 
composed  by  Aristotle.^  Heitz  thinks  this  conclusion  bel 
sustained  than  that  of  Bose,  though  he  himself  takes  a  differ 
view,  which  I  shall  presently  mention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  observations  how  m' 
more  difficult  it  is  to  settle  a  genuine  Canon  for  Aristotle  t] 


*  Brandis  and  Zeller,  moreover,  re- 
mark, that  among  the  allusions  made 
by  Aristotle  in  the  works  which  wo 
possess  to  other  works  of  his  own,  the 
majority  relate  to  other  works  actually 
extant,  and  very  few  to  any  of  the  lost 
works  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue 
(Brand.  Ari>totele8,  pp.  97-101  ;  Zclhr, 
Phil,  der  Griech.  ii.  2,  p.  79,  cd.  2nd). 
This  however  is  not  always  the  case : 
wc  find  (e.g.)  in  Aristotle's  notice  of  the 
Pythagorcmn  tenets  (Metaphys.  A.  p. 
986,  a.  12)  the  remark,  ^idpiffrai  5^  irepl 
rovrwy  iv  ir^pots  rifxiv  ixpififffrepoy ;  where 
he  probably  means  to  indicate  his  special 


treatises,  U(p\  r&y  TluBayopday  and 
robs  Hvdayoptiovs,  enumerated  by  1 
L.  V.  25,  and  mentioned  by  Alexai 
Porphyry,  and  Simplikius.  See  1 
ander,  Schol.  ad  Metaphys.  p.  54: 
5,  560,  b.  25,  Br. ;  and  the  not 
Schwegler  on  Metaphys.  i.  5,  p.  47. 

^  Valent.  Rose,  Aristoteles  Pseude 
pp.  4-10.  The  same  opinion  is  dec! 
also  in  the  earlier  work  of  the  i 
author,  De  Aristotelis  Librorum  O; 
et  Auctoritate. 

*  Heitz,  Die  Verlor.  Schrift.  des 
pp.  29,  30. 
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for  Plato.  I  do  not  aBsent  to  either  of  the  two  conclusions  just 
indicated ;  but  I  contend  that,  if  we  applied  to  this  question  the 
same  principles  of  judgment  as  those  which  modem  Platonic 
critics  often  apply,  when  they  allow  or  disallow  dialogues  of 
Plato,  we  should  be  obliged  to  embrace  one  or  other  of  them,  or 
at  least  something  nearly  approaching  thereto.  If  a  critic,  after 
attentively  studying  the  principal  compositions  now  extant  of  (mr 
Aristotle,  thinks  himself  entitled,  on  the  faith  of  his  acquired 
•*  AristoUlisches  Gefuhly'  to  declare  that  no  works  differing 
materially  from  them  (either  in  subject  handled,  or  in  manner  of 
handling,  or  in  degree  of  excellence),  can  have  been  composed 
by  Aristotle — he  will  assuredly  be  forced  to  include  in  such  rejec- 
tion a  large  proportion  of  those  indicated  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Diogenes.  Especially  he  will  be  forced  to  reject  the  Dialogues — 
the  very  compositions  by  which  Aristotle  was  best  known  to 
Cicero  and  his  contemporaries.  For  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  known  compositions  of  Aristotle,  not  merely  in  form  but 
in  style  (the  style  being  known  from  the  epithets  applied  to  them 
by  Cicero),  must  have  been  more  marked  and  decisive  than  that 
between  the  Alkibiades,  Hippias,  Theages,  Erast»,  Leges,  Ac. — 
which  most  Platonic  critics  now  set  aside  as  spurious — and  the 
Republic,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Philebus,  &c.,  which  they  treat 
as  indisputably  genuine.* 

In  discussing  the  Platonic  Canon,  I  have  already  declared 
that  I  consider  these  grounds  of  rejection  to  be  unsafe  and  mis- 
leading. Such  judgment  is  farther  confirmed,  when  we  observe 
the  consequences  to  which  they  would  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
Aristotelian  Canon.  In  fact,  we  must  learn  to  admit  among 
genuine  works,  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  great  diversity  in 
subject,  in  style,  and  in  excellence. 


•  Thua  (for  example)  ia  Benin ys,  who 
Las  di»pluye<i  greiit  acuU-neBS  and  learn- 
ing in  iuveetigating  the  Aristotelian 
Canon,  and  in  colU-cting  what  can  be 
known  respecting  the  Irwt  dialogues  of 
Aristr.th-,  we  read  the  following  obeer- 
>.itioni  : — **  In  der  That  nianf?clt  es  auch 
liicht  an  den  bi'StimmteBlen  Nachrichten 
iib^r  di'j  vormulipje  Existenz  finer  groShcn 
ar  Kt  t*  lifi^ht  n  Sihiiftenreilie,  die  von  der 
j»^tzt  ♦  rhalt^  nen  dutch  die  tieftte  formate 
Vfr^?t ftfUnht.it  gitieniit  war.     Das  Ver 


If,  as  Bemays  justly  contends,  we  are 
to  admit  these  various  writinp^s,  notwith- 
standing "the  profound  difterence  of 
form,"  as  having  emanated  from  the  same 
philosopher  Aristotle,  how  are  we  to 
trust  the  Plutonic  ciitics  when  they  reject 
abriut  one-third  of  the  preserved  dialoguea 
of  Plato,  though  there  is  no  difl'erencc  of 
form  to  proceed  upon,  but  only  u  difl'erence 
of  style,  merit,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
doctrine  ? 

ZelUr  (Dio  Phil,  der  Griechcn,  ii.  2, 


zei'-iiiiii^  ariitotelischer  Werke  liihrt  an     pp.  45,  46,  2nd    ed.)  romaiks   that   the 


stiij*  r  Spitze  sitben  untl  zwanzig  Bande 
jfrtzt  vt-rU»reneT  b4"hrifttn  auf,  dio  alle  in 
dtr  kiin»tlcri*chen  Gesprachsform  abge- 
UmI  waren,"  &c.  (Bemays,  Die  Dialoge 
dem  Ari-toteles,  p.2 ;  compare  ibid.  p.  30). 


dialogues  cou)p<)sed  by  Anstntlc  arc  pro- 
bably to  be  uscribi  d  to  the  earlier  part  of 
his  literary  life,  wi-en  he  was  btill  (or  had 
recently  been)  Plato's  scholar. 
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I  see  no  ground  for  distrusting  the  Catalogue  given  by  Diogei 
as  being  in  general  an  enumeration  of  works  really  composed 
Aristotle.     These  works  must  have  been  lodged  in  some  gi 
library — probably  the  Alexandrine — where  they  were  seen  i 
counted,  and  the  titles  of  them  enrolled  by  some  one  or  m 
among  the  literati,  with  a  specification  of  the  sum  total  obtai 
on  adding  together  the  lines  contained  in  each/    I  do  not  d 
the  probability,  that,  in  regard  to  some,  the  librarians  may  fa 
been  imposed  upon,  and  that  pseudo-Aristotelian  works  i 
have  been  admitted ;  but  whether  such  was  partially  the  fac 
not,  the  general  goodness  of  the  Catalogue  seems  to  me  uu 
peaohable.    As  to  the  author  of  it,  the  most  admissible  < 
jecture  seems  that  of  Brandis  and  others,  recently  adopted 
advocated  by  Heitz :  that  the  Catalogue  owes  its  origin  to 
of  the  Alexandrine  literati ;  probably  to  Hermippus  of  Smjr 
a  lettered  man  and  a  pupil  of  Kallimachus  at  Alexandria, 
tween  240-210  b.o.    Diogenes  does  not  indeed  tell  us  from  w] 
he  borrowed  the  Catalogue ;  but  in  his  life  of  Aristotle,  he  u 
than  once  cites  Hermippus,  as  having  treated  of  Aristotle 
his  biography  in  a  work  of  some  extent;  and  we  know  i 
other  sources  that  Hermippus  had  devoted  much  attentioi 
Aristotle  as  well  as  to  other  philosophers.    If  Hermippus  be 
author  of  this  Catalogue,  it  must  have  been  drawn  up  a' 
the  same  time  that  the  Byzantine  Aristophanes  arranged 
dialogues  of  Plato.     Probably,  indeed,  Kallimachus  the  < 
librarian,  had  prepared  the  way  for  both  of  them.    We  \ 
that  he  had  drawn  up  comprehensive  tables,  including,  not 
the  principal  orators  and  dramatists,  with  an  enumeratio 
their  discourses   and  dramas,  but  also  various  miscellan 
authors,  with  the  titles  of  their  works.     We  know,  farther, 
be  noticed  Demokritus  and  Eudoxus,  and  we  may  feel  ass 
that,  in  a  scheme  thus  large,  he  would  not  omit  Plato  or 
stotle,  the  two  great  founders  of  the  first  philosophical  sch 
nor  the  specification  of  the  works  of  each  contained  in 
Alexandrine  library.^    Heitz  supposes  that  Hermippus  wa£ 


•  Btahr,  who  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
work  Arifltotelia  (p.  194),  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  Catalogue  given  by 
Diogenes  is  the  Catalogue  "  der  eigenen 
SchrifUni  dos  Stageiriten,  wie  sie  sich  in 
seinem  Nachlasse  befunden/*  retracts  that 
opinion  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
work  (pp.  68-70),  and  declares  the  Cata- 
logue to  bo  an  enumeration  of  the  Aristo- 
telian works  in  the  library  of  Alexanilria. 
Trendelenburg    concurs    in    this    later 


opinion  (Prooomium  ad  Commenf 
Aristot.  De  Anim&,  p.  123). 

iTfpl  *Af)«rTOT«\owy,  is  cited  by  Ath 
XV.  696 ;  also  v.  213. 

Among  the  Tables  prepared  by 
machus,  one  was  Uayroidirw  'Xvyy 
rtoif  Ulva^;  and  in  it  were  includ 
nXo/covvToiroiiK^     ffvyypdfifxara    A 
Nol    'H7i9(r/inrov,    Kod    Mrirpofiiov, 
^alrov  (Athenieus,  xiy.  644).     If 
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author  of  most  of  the  catalogues  (not  merely  of  Aristotle,  but 
also  of  other  philosophers)  given  by  Diogenes ;  •  yet  that  never- 
theless Diogenes  himself  had  no  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Hermippus,  but  copied  these  catalogues  at  second-hand 
from  some  later  author,  probably  Favorimis.  This  last  supposi- 
tion is  noway  made  out. 

It  seems  thus  probable  that  the  Catalogue  given  by  Diogenes 
derives  its  origin  from  Hermippus  or  Eallimachus,  enumerating 
the  titles  of  such  works  of  Aristotle  as  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  library.  But  the  aggregate  of  works  composing  our 
Aristotle  is  noway*in  harmony  with  that  Catalogue.  It  proceeds 
from  a  source  independent  and  totally  different,  viz.,  the  edition 
and  classification  first  published  by  the  Bhodian  Andronikus,  in 
the  generation  between  the  death  of  Cicero  and  the  Christian 
era.  To  explain  the  existence  of  these  two  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent sources  and  channels,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
remarkable  narrative  (already  noticed  in  my  chapter  on  the 
Platonic  Canon),  delivered  mainly  by  Strabo  and  less  fully  by 
Plutarch,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Aristotelian  library  after 
Aristotle's  death. 

At  the  decease  of  Aristotle,  his  library  and  MSS.  came  to 
Theophrastus,  who  continued  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
at  Athens  for  thirty-five  years,  until  his  death  in  287  b.o.  Both 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  not  only  composed  many  works  of 
their  own,  but  also  laid  out  much  money  in  purchasing  or 
copying  the  works  of  others ;  ^  especially  we  are  told  that 
Aristotle,  after  the  death  of  Speusippus,  expended  three  talents 
in  purchasing  his  books.  The  entire  library  of  Theophrastus, 
thus  enriched  from  two  sources,  was  bequeathed  by  his  testament 


macliuB  carried  down  his  catalogue  of  the 
oonteDts  of  the  library  to  works  so  unim- 
portant as  these,  we  may  surely  believe 
that  he  would  not  omit  to  catalogue  such 
works  of  Aristotle  as  were  in  it.  He 
appears  to  have  made  a  list  of  the  works 
of  Demokritus  {i.e,  such  as  were  in  the 
library)  with  a  gloseary.  See  Brandis 
(ArUtotcles,  Berlin,  1853,  p.  74);  also 
Suidas  V.  KoAXi/Mxor,  Diogen.  Laert. 
Tiii.  86 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Dinarcho,  pp. 
630,  652  B.;  Atheneua,  viiL  336,  xv. 
669. 

*  Heitz,  Die  YerL  Schr.  de«  Aristot. 
pp.  45-48. 

Fatriciua,  in  his  Discuss.  Peripatetic, 
(t.  L  pp.  13-18),  had  previously  considered 
HeriDippaa  as  haying  prepared  a  Cata- 
k>gae  ci  the  works  of  Aristotle,  pertly  on 
the  authority  of  the  Seholion  annexed  to 
the  ooDclnsoon  of  the  Metaphysica   of 


Theophrastus.  Hermippus  recited  the 
testament  of  Aristotle  (Athenaeus,  xiii. 
589). 

Both  Valentine  Rose  and  Bemays  re- 
gard Andronikus  as  author  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Aristotle  in  Diogenes.  But  I 
think  that  very  sufBcient  reasons  to  refute 
this  supposition  have  been  shown  by 
Heitz,  pp.  49-52. 

The  opinion  given  by  Christ,  respecting 
the  Catalogue  which  we  find  in  Diogenes 
Laertius— "ilium  catalogum  non  Alex- 
andrin»  bibliothec»,  sed  exemplarium 
Aristotelis  ab  Apelliconte  Athenns  trans- 
latorum  fuisse  equidem  censeo" — is  in 
substance  the  same  as  that  of  Rose  and 
Bemays.  I  do  not  concur  in  it.  (Christ, 
Studia  in  Aristotelis  Libros  Metaphysicos, 
Beriin.  1853,  p.  105). 

*»  Diog.  L.  iv.  5 ;  Aulus  Gellius,  N.  A. 
ui.  17. 
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to  a  philosophical  friend  and  pupil,  Neleus ;  *  who  left  Athe 

and  carried  away  the  library  with  him  to  his  residence  at 

town  of  Skepsis,  in  the  Asiatic  region  known  as  ^olis,  n 

Troad.     At  Skepsis  the  Ubrary  remained  for  the  greater  p 

of  two  centuries,  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Nelc 

men  of  no  accomplishments  and  no  taste  for  philosophy. 

was  about  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Th^ophras 

that  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  to  occupy  themselves 

collecting  their  royal  library,  which  presently  reached  a  n: 

nitude  second  only  to  that  of  Alexandria.     Now  Skepsis 

under  their  dominion,  and  it  would  seem  thai  the  kings  se: 

the  books  belonging  to  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  r( 

library ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  heirs  of  Neleus  were  forces 

conceal  their  literary  treasures  in  a  cellar,  subject  to  great  inj 

partly  from  damp,  partly  from  worms.     In  this  ruinous  hid 

place  the  manuscripts  remained  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 

— "  blattarum  ac   tinearum  eptdcBy'' — until   the  Attalid   dyn 

at  Pergamus  became  extinct.     The  last  of  these  kings,  Aiit 

died  in  133  b.c,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

fear  of  requisitions  for  the  royal  library  being  thus  at  end. 

manuscripts  were  in  course  of  time  withdrawn  by  their  propria 

from  concealment,  and  sold  for  a  large  sum  to  Apelliko 

native  of  Teos,  a  very  rich  resident  at  Athens,  and  attache 

the  Peripatetic  sect.     Probably  this  wealthy  Peripatetic  air 

possessed  a  library  of  his  own,  with  some  Aristotelian  works ; 

the  new  acquisitions  from  Skepsis,  though  not  his  whole  s 

formed  the  most  rare  and  precious  ingredients  in  it.    Here,  1 

the  manuscripts  and  library  both  of  Aristotle  and  Theophn 

became,  for  the  first  time  since  287  b.c,  open  to  the  inspe 

of  the  Athenian  Peripatetics  of  the  time  (about  100  b.c),  ae 

as  of  other  learned  men.     Among  the   stock  were   cont« 

many  compositions  which  the  Scholarchs,  successors  of  T 

pharstus  at  Athens,  had  neither  possessed  nor  known.^     Bu 


reality  Stralx)  says  no  sucli  thing 
words  Jiffirm  or  imply  the  direot  co 
viz..  that  manv  works  of  Aristot 


'  From  a  passage  of  Ludan  (Do  Para-  '  which  Stahr,  Zeller,  and  others 
sito.  c.  XXXV.)  wo  learn  that  Aristoxenus  taken  so  much  pains  to  refute, 
spoke  of  himsulf  as  friend  and  guest  of 
Neleus :  koH  tIs  itepl  rovrov  \4yfi ;  HoAAol 
uiv  Kal  &Woi,  *Api<rT6^fyoi  8€  6  fAOvrriKSs, 
iroWov  \6yov  &^tos  Kal  avrhs  8i  "Kopionos  merely  the  exoteric  works  but  oth 
N^X€«s  ?tv.  sides,  had  been   pnblishcil  rarlie 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  608,  609 ;  Atiienreus,  v.     the  purchase  made  by  Apellikou. 
214.     The  narrative  of  Strabo  lias  lx?en  j  Strabo  bays  is,  tliat  few  of  these 
oflen  misunderstood  and  impupjned,  as  if  '  were  in  possession  of  the  PerijMiteti 


he  had  ssserted  that  none  of  the  main 
works  of  Aristotle  had  ever  been  published 
until  they  were  thus  rxhumed  by  Apelli- 
kon.     This  is  the  supposed  allegation 


larchs  at  Athens  before  the  time 
purchase;  and  ho  explains  thus 
was  tliat  these  Scholarchs,  duri 
century  intervening,  had  paid  litil< 
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manuscripts  were  found  imperfect,  seriously  damaged,  and  in 
a  state  of  disorder.  Apellikon  did  his  best  to  remedy  that 
mischief,  by  causing  new  copies  to  be  taken,  correcting  what 
had  become  worm-eaten,  and  supplying  what  was  defective  or 
illegible.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  erudite  man,  and  had 
published  a  biography  of  Aristotle,  refuting  various  calumnies 
advanced  by  other  biographers;  but  being  (in  the  words  of 
Strabo)  a  lover  of  books  rather  than  a  philosopher,  he  performed 
the  work  of  correction  so  unskilfully,  that  the  copies  which  he 
published  were  found  full  of  errors.*  In  the  year  86  B.C.,  Sylla 
besieged  Athens,  and  captured  it  by  storm ;  not  long  after  which 
he  took  to  himself  as  a  perquisite  the  library  of  Apellikon,  and 
transported  it  to  Rome.^  It  was  there  preserved  under  custody 
of  a  Ubrarian,  and  various  literary  Greeks  resident  at  Bome 
obtained  access  to  it,  especially  Tyrannion,  the  friend  of  Cicero 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  Aristotle,  who  took  peculiar  pains  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  Ubrarian.®  It  was  there  also  that  the 
Bhodian  Andronikus  obtained  access  to  the  Aristotelian  works.^ 
He  classified  them  to  a  great  degree  anew,  putting  in  juita- 
position  the  treatises  most  analogous  in  subject;*   moreover. 


tion  to  the  profound  and  abstruBe  specula- 
tions of  Aristotle ;  how  it  was  that  tliey 
had  confined  themselves  to  dialectic  and 
rhetorical  debate  on  special  problems.  I 
see  no  ground  for  calling  in  question  the 
fact  affirmed  by  Strabo— the  poverty  of 
tiie  Peripatetic  school-library  at  Athens  ; 
thou{^h  he  may  perhaps  have  assi^ed  a 
gre.iter  importance  to  that  fact  than  it 
deaetveo,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
inte.h-ctual  working  of  the  Periptitetic 
SchohiTchs  from  Lvkon  to  Kritolaus. 
The  philoeophical  impulse  of  that  inter- 
veninj:^  century  seems  to  have  turned 
chiefly  towards  ethics  and  the  Summum 
Bipuuin^  with  the  conflicting  theories  of 
Platmiists,  I'eri pa teties,  {Stoics,  and  £pi- 
kurwin-*  thenupr.n. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  609.  ^y  8i  6  ^ArtWiKuy 
^\6$i$\os  fjuuWov  ^  <fn\6iro<pos,  Hth  #ral 
(fira/y  4iray6oOot<riy  rufv  htafipwfiixTtov^  tU 
karriypa^Ki-  Kcuvk  fitrijytyKf  r^y  ypa<f>ijy 
eraTrKTjpcey  ouk  fZ,  #r(U  ^{cSmkcv  auapraSwy 
irKhp-n  ri  B't^Kia. 

^  Strabo.  xui.  609;  Plutarch,  Sylla, 
c.  xxvi. 

•  Strabo.  xiii.  6 '9.  Tvpayyiwy  6  yp<ifi. 
piaruths  Zifx*^'^^^'^^  ^i\api(rror4\7is  &y, 
0*pa:wfva-as  rhy  M  T^t  $ifiKto&fiK7is.  Ty- 
rannion had  been  the  preceptor  of  Strabo 
(xii.  548);  and  Bofithus,  who  studied 
Aridtolle  along  witli  Strabo,  was  a  disciple 
of  the  Khodian  Andronikus.    See  Ammo- 


nius  ad  Categorias,  f.  8 ;  and  Ravaisson, 
Essai  sur  la  M^taphysique  d'Aiistote, 
Introduction,  p.  10. 

•*  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c.  xxvi. 

•  The  tc  stimony  of  Porphyry  in  respect 
to  Andronikus,  and  to  the  real  service 
performed  by  Andronikus,  is  highly 
valuable.  Porphyry  was  the  devoted 
disciple  and  friend,  as  well  as  the  literary 
extcutor,  of  Plotinus  ;  whose  writings 
were  left  in  an  incorrect  and  disorderly 
condition.  Porphyry  undertook  to  put 
them  in  order  and  publish  them;  and 
he  telld  us  that,  in  fultilling  this  promise, 
he  followed  the  example  of  what  Andro- 
nikus hud  done  for  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus.  *Eirf\  8i  ainhs  (Plo- 
tinus) r^y  ^i6p0(iKTiy  kou  r^y  Hidra^iy  r&y 
fiifiKlu^y  iroificOou  Vh^t^  ittirpty^tv^  iyie  8^ 
iKfiytp  ^wvrt  bfff<Tx^h''\^  *^^  "^^^^  &XAoiy 
iraipois  4irriyyfi\dfiriy  xotrjaai  toCto,  irpa- 
Toy  fity  ra  fiifiKia  ov  war^  XP^*'^^^  ^acai 
^vpZr\y  iKZtZofiiya  ddiKaiwaa,  fiifxtfO'diJLtyoi 
B*  * A'iro\k6Jiu)poy  rhy  *A6r}yaioy  koI  'Av8p<l- 
yiKoy  rhy  IlfpiiroTiTTiictiv,  uy  6  fx^y  *Eirf- 
X<ipt*oy  rhy  Koiix<fBioypd<l>oy  *is  Scira  r6fju}vs 
<p€pafy  ffvy^iyayfy,  6  8i  rk  *Api<rror4\ovs 
Kal  Bfo^pdurrov  fU  irpayixartlas  8i€iX«, 
rits  oiKtias  {nrod4<r€is  c/j  rabrhy  avyayay^y, 
oStw  8^  Kol  iyi)  iFtyr'i]Koyra  riacapoAyra 
ixoty  rk  rov  TlXtoriyov  filfiKta  ditTkoy  fily 
€1 J  l{  dyytdHaSf  rp  TcAf  kJttjti  rod  ${  iptOfiov 
Kal  reus  iyyidffiy  iurfi4ywi  ^iriTwx«S»',  licdffr'j^ 
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he  corrected  the  text,  and  published  a  new  edition  of  t 
manuscripts,  with  a  tabulated  list.  This  was  all  the  m( 
necessary,  because  some  booksellers  at  Bome,  aiming  only 
sale  and  profit,  had  employed  bad  writers,  and  circulal 
inaccurate  copies,  not  collated  with  the  originals.*  The 
originals,  however,  were  so  damaged,  and  the  restitutions  ms 
by  Apellikon  were  so  injudicious,  that  the  more  careful  crit 
who  now  studied  them  were  often  driven  to  proceed  on  m 
probable  evidence. 

This  interesting  narrative—delivered  by  Strabo,  the  jun 
contemporary  of  Andronikus,  and  probably  derived  by  him  eit] 
from  Tyrannion  his  preceptor  or  from  the  Sidonian  Bofitht 
and  other  philosophical  companions  jointly,  with  whom  he  1 
prosecuted  the  study  of  Aristotle — appears  fully  worthy  of  tn 
The  proceedings  both  of  Apellikon  and  of  Sylla  prove,  w! 
indeed  we  might  have  presumed  without  proof,  that  the  reoov 
of  these  long-lost  original  manuscripts  of  Aristotle  and  Th 
phrastus  excited  great  sensation  in  the  philosophical  world 
Athens  and  of  Eome.     With  such  newly-acquired  materii 
a  new  epoch  began  for  the  study  of  these  authors.     The  m 
abstruse  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  now  came  into 
foreground  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  Scholarch;   whei 
Aristotle  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  known  by  his  more  popr 
and  readable  compositions.     Of  these  last,  probably,  copies  r 
have  been  acquired  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  previous  Peripat 
Scholarchs  or   School  at  Athens ;   but  the   School  had  b 
irreparably  impoverished,  so  far  as  regarded  the  deeper  speci 
tions  of  philosophy,  by  the  loss  of  those  original  manuscr 
which  had  been  transported  from  Athens  to  SkSpsis.     What 
Aristotelian  Scholarchs,  prior  to  Andronikus,  chiefly  posses 
and  studied,  of  the  productions  of  their  illustrious  founder,  \ 
chiefly  the   exoteric  or  extra-philosophical   and  comparati 
popular : — such  as  the  dialogues  ;  the  legendary  and  histor 


8^  iyytdZi  t^  6iii€ia  <l>4pcoy  <rvy€<t>6pTi<ray 
Hohs  Kcd  Tctjiv  irpdrriy  rots  i\a<ppoT€pois 
irpofiKiifxaffiy,  (Porphyry,  Vita  Plotini, 
p.  117,  Didot.)  Porphyry  here  distinctly 
affirms  that  Andronikus  rendered  this 
valuable  service  not  merely  to  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  but  also  to  those  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  This  is  important,  as  con- 
netting  him  with  the  library  conveyed  by 
Sylla  to  Romo;  which  library  wo  know 
to  liave  contaia^'d  the  m;uiusL*riptsof  both 
these  phiL)dOp tiers.  And  in  the  Scholion 
appended  to  the  Mctaphysica  of  Thee* 
phrastus  (p.  323,  Brandis)  we  are  told 


that  Andronikus  and  Hermippus 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  1 
phrastus^  in  which  the  Metaphysics 
not  included. 

*■  Strabo,  xiii.  609 :   fiifi\iovw\al 
ypaif>fv(Ti  <pa6Kois  xP^t"-^^^^   *^^   ®^ 

/3({A.A.0VT€S,  &c. 

*»  Strabo,  xvi.  757.  Stahr,  in  his  i 
work,  Aristoteles  unter  den  Roe 
p.  32,  considers  that  this  circums 
lessens  the  credibility  of  Strabo.  1 1 
the  contrary.  No  one  was  so  like 
have  studied  the  previous  history  o 
MSS.  as  the  editors  of  a  new  edition 
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collections ;  the  facts  respecting  constitutional  history  of  yarioas 
Hellenic  cities ;  the  variety  of  miscellaneous  problems  respecting 
Homer  and  a  number  of  diverse  matters;  the  treatises  on 
animals  and  on  anatomy,  &c/  In  the  Alexandrine  library  (as 
we  see  by  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes)  there  existed  all  these  and 
several  philosophical  works  also ;  but  that  library  was  not  easily 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Scholarchs  at  Athens,  who  worked 
upon  their  own  stock,  confining  themselves  mainly  to  smooth 
and  elegant  discourses  on  particular  questions,  and  especially 
to  discussions,  with  the  Platonists,  Stoics,  and  Epikureans,  on 
the  principia  of  Ethics,  without  any  attempt  either  to  follow  up 
or  to  elucidate  the  more  profound  speculations  (logical,  physical, 
metaphysical,  cosmical)  of  Aristotle  himself.  A  material  change 
took  place  when  the  library  of  Apellikon  came  to  be  laid  open 
and  studied,  not  merely  by  lecturers  in  the  professorial  chair 
at  Athens,  but  also  by  critics  like  Tyrannion  and  Andronikus 
at  Rome.  These  critics  found  therein  the  most  profound  and 
difficult  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  philosopher  himself;  some  probably,  of  which  copies  may 
have  already  existed  in  the  Alexandrine  library,  but  some  also 
as  yet  unpublished.  The  purpose  of  Andronikus,  who  is 
described  as  Peripatetic  Scholarch,  eleventh  in  succession  from 
Aristotle,  was  not  simply  to  make  a  Catalogue  (as  Hermippus 
had  made  at  Alexandria),  but  to  render  a  much  greater  service, 
which  no  critic  could  render  without  having  access  to  origin^ 
MSS.,  namely,  to  obtain  a  correct  text  of  the  books  actually 
before  him,  to  arrange  these  books  in  proper  order,  and  then 
to  publish  and  explain  them,^  but  to  take  no  account  of  other 


*  Strabo.  xilL  609  :  <n;y/^i}  8^  roii  iK 
rinf  vfpiirdrwv  rott  fi^y  wdkeu  rois  fitrk 
dco^pcurrov,  8a»s  ottK  txomri  rk  0ifi\ta 
vA^jr  oXiymp  ira)  ftJi\i<rra  rw  i^trrtpiKW^ 
/tiySir  ix^*''  ^Xoco^tv  vpayfuerucitSt  i^XA 
§^<rtis  XriKv$iC*iy'  fots  8*  dtrrtpoy^  &^'  oS 
T^  fiifiKia  ravra  irpoi)X9f r,  ifitipov  flip  ^Kti- 
www  ptX<Hro^7v  Kol  apurroTtXl^ftWf  kwoeyKi- 
(te^oi  /i4wroi  rk  roXXk  ciir(^a  X4yttv  Ztk 
rh  irXrfios  tAw  kfiapriAp.  Also  Plutarch, 
Srlla,  c.  xxtI. 

'The  passage  of  Strabo  is  ao  perspi- 
cuoiifl  and  detailed,  that  it  has  all  the 
air  of  having  been  deriyed  from  the  best 
critica  who  freqnented  the  library  at 
KoiDP,  where  8trabo  was  when  he  wrote 
(ni  (w$a^€  Kcd  ^  *AX€(ar8pci^»  xiiL  609). 
The  Peripatetic  Androniras,  whom  he 
names  umong  the  celebrated  Bhodians 
(zir.  655),  may  bare  been  among  his  in- 
fonuanta.  His  statements  about  the  bad 
state  of  the  manuioripts ;  the  unskilful 


emendations  of  Apellikon ;  the  contrast 
between  the  vein  of  Peripatetic  study,  as 
it  had  stood  before  the  revelation  of  the 
manuscripts,  and  as  it  came  to  stand  after- 
wards; the  uncertain  evidences  upon 
which  careful  students,  even  with  the 
manuscripts  before  them,  were  compelled 
to  proceed;  the  tone  of  depreciation  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  carelessness  of 
booksellers  who  sought  only  for  profit, — 
all  these  points  of  information  appear  to 
me  to  indicate  that  Strabo's  informants 
were  acute  and  diligent  critics,  familiar 
with  the  library,  and  anxious  both  for  the 
real  understanding  of  these  documents, 
and  for  philosophy  as  an  end. 

**  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c.  xxvi.  Spengel 
(*•  Uel)er  die  Reihenfolge  der  naturwissen- 
schaftlichen  Schriften  de^  Aristoteles," 
Miinchen.  philol.  Abhandl.  1848,)  re- 
marks justly  that  the  critical  arrange- 
ment of  Aristotle's  wrttings,  for  doUective 
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Aristotelian  works  in  the  Alexandrine  library  or  elsewhere.  T 
Aristotelian  philosophy  thus  passed  into  a  new  phase.  0 
editions  of  Aristotle  may  be  considered  as  taking  their  date  £rc 
this  critical  effort  of  Andronikus,  with  or  without  subseque 
modifications  by  others,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  explanation  just  given,  coinciding  on  many  points  wi 
Brandis  and  Heitz,  affords  the  most  probable  elucidation  of  tl 
obscurity  which  arises  about  the  Aristotelian  Canon,  when 
compare  our  Aristotle  with  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes — \ 
partial  likeness,  but  still  greater  discrepancy,  between  the  ti 
It  is  certain  that  neither  Cicero*  nor  the  great  Alexandr 
literati,  anterior  to  and  contemporary  with  him,  knew  Aristc 
from  most  of  the  works  which  we  now  possess.  They  knew  h 
chiefly  from  the  dialogues,  the  matters  of  history  and  lege 
some  zoological  books,  and  the  problems ;  the  dialogues,  and 
historical  collections  respecting  the  constitutions  of  Helle 
cities,**  being  more  popular  and  better  known  than  any  ot 
works.     While  the  Republic  of  Plato  is  familiar  to  them,  t] 


publication,  begins  from  the  library  of 
Apellikon  at  Borne,  not  from  that  of 
Alexandria.  See  p.  146:  **Mehr  als 
zweilmndert  Jahre  lang  fehlt  uns  alle 
nahere  Kunde  iiber  die  peripatetische 
Bchule.  Erst  mit  der  viel  besproohenen 
Auffindung  der  Bibliothck  dcs  Aristo- 
teles  in  Athen  und  deren  Wegfiihrung 
nach  Rom  darch  Sulla  "wird  ein  regercs 
Studium  fUr  die  Schriften  des  Philosophen 
bemerkbar — und  zwar  jelzt  eigenilich  der 
Schriften,  weniger  der  Lehre  und  Fhiloso- 
phie  im  AUgemeinenf  welche  fruher  allein 
heachtet  warden  ist.  Wir  much  fen  sagen. 
von  jetzt  an  beginne  das  pUilologische 
Studium  mit  den  Werken  des  Aristoteles, 
die  kritische  und  exegetisclie  Behandlung 
diescr  durch  Tvrannion,  Andronikus, 
Adrastus  und  viele  andre  nachlblgende," 

*  This  is  certain,  from  the  remarks 
addres^sed  by  Cicero  to  Trebatius  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Ciceronian  Topica,  tliat 
in  his  time  Aristotle  was  little  known 
and  little  studied  at  Rome,  even  by  philo- 
sophical students.  Trcbatius  knew  no- 
thing of  the  Topica,  until  he  saw  the 
work  by  chance  in  Cicero's  library,  and 
asked  information  about  the  contents. 
The  reply  <»f  Cicero  illustrates  the  little 
notice  tuken  of  Aristotle  by  Roman 
readers.  *•  Cum  antem  e^o  te,  non  tarn 
vitandi  laborin  nici  caus&,  quam  quia  tua 
id  interesse  arbitiarer,  vel  ut  eos  per  te 
ipse  legeres,  vel  ut  totam  rationem  a  doc- 
tiflsimo  quodam  rhetors  acciperes,  hortatus 


essem,  utrumque  ut  ex  te  audieban 
expertus.  Bed  a  libris  te  obscuritoi 
jecit :-  rhetor  autem  ille  magnus 
opinor,  Arisiotdia  se  ignorare  respoi 
Quod  quidem  minime  sum  admir 
oum  philosophum  rhetori  non  esse  C( 
tum,  qui  db  ipsis  philosnphiSy  prxter 
modum  paucos,  ignoraretur/*  Com 
also  Cicero,  Academ.  Post.  i.  3, 10. 

**  Even  the  philosophical  comment 
on  Aristotle,  such  as  David  the 
menian,  seem  to  have  known  the 
work  of  Aristotle  called  Tlo\tr(7at 
history  of  the  constitutions  of  250 
lenic  cities),  better  than  the  theon 
work  which  we  possess,  called  the 
litica ;  though  they  doubtless  knew 
^See  Scholia  ad  Cate^orias,  Brandis, 
b.  20;  p.  24,  a.  25 ;  p.  25,  b.  5.)— We 
in  Schneider's  Preface  to  the  Aristot 
Politica  (p.  x.).'  "Altum  et  nw 
silentium  est  apnd  antiquitatem  Gri 
et  Romanam  de  nov&  Anstotelis  R 
iic4,  cum  omncs  ferfe  scriptorcs  Grs 
Romani,  mentione  ReipublicaB  Plat- 
pleni,  vel  laudibus  vel  vituperiis 
abundant." — There  is  no  clear  refc 
to  the  Aristotelian  Politica  earlier 
Alexander  of  A|lhrodi^ia8.  Both  H 
brand  (Geschiciite  der  Stauts-  und  R 
Philosophen,  t.  i.  pp.  358-361), 
Oncken  (Staatslchre  dcs  Aristot.  p 
«6),  think  that  the  Aristotelian  P 
was  not  published  until  after  the 
chase  of  the  library  by  Apellikon. 
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exhibit  no  knowledge  of  our  Aristotelian  Politica,  in  which 
treatise  the  criticism  upon  the  Platonic  Republic  is  among  the 
most  interesting  parts.  When  we  look  through  the  contents  of 
our  editions  of  Aristotle  the  style  and  manner  of  handling  is 
indeed  pretty  much  the  same  throughout,  but  the  subjects  will 
appear  extremely  diverse  and  multifarious;  and  the  encyclo- 
pedical character  of  the  author,  as  to  science  and  its  applications, 
will  strike  us  forcibly.  The  entire  and  real  Aristotle,  however, 
was  not  only  more  encyclopedical  as  to  subjects  handled,  but 
also  more  variable  as  to  style  and  manner  of  handling ;  passing 
from  the  smooth,  sweet,  and  flowing  style — which  Cicero  extols 
as  characterizing  the  Aristotelian  dialogues — to  the  elliptical 
brevity  and  obscurity  which  we  now  find  so  puzzling  in  the  De 
Anima  and  the  Metaphysica.^ 

I  shall  assume  this  variety,  both  of  subject  and  of  handling, 
as  a  feature  to  be  admitted  and  allowed  for  in  Aristotle,  when  I 
come  to  discuss  the  objections  of  some  critics  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  treatises  among  the  forty-six  which  now  pass 
under  his  name.  But  in  canvassing  the  Aristotelian  Canon  I 
am  unable  to  take  the  same  ground  as  I  took  in  my  former  work, 
when  reviewing  the  Platonic  Canon.  In  regard  to  Plato,  I 
pointed  out  a  strong  antecedent  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
Canon  of  Thrasyllus — a  canon  derived  originally  from  the 
Alexandrine  librarians,  and  sustained  by  the   unanimous   ad- 


•  What  Strabo  asserts  about  tho  Pcripa-  Chrysippus  et  Rtoici,  quum  de  animi  per- 

t^-tic  ^holarcbs  8uccee<lin<j^  Tlitopliraatus  turbationibiis  disputant,  ina^am  partem 

(viz..  fAtj^iif  ^x**"  4>i\o<roipfiy  irpayfiariKus,  in  iia  partiendis  et  definiondia  occupati 

iAAa  0*<r«is  \i|*cv«iC«iv :   that  they  could  sunt,  ilia  eorum  perexij^ua  oratio  e8t,  quA 

not  handle  philosophy  in  a  bu-ninesslike  .  medeantur  animis    ncc  cos    turbulentos 

way -with   thfym:  hijrh   jji-neralitics  and  esse   patiuntur.      Peripatetici   autem  ad 

that  subtle  analysis  which  was  supprjsed  placundott  anirno*  mtilta  afferunt,  spinas 

to  l>^lonj^  to  philosophy— but  ^ave  6mr>oth  pariiendi    et    dejiniendi    prxtermittant.** 

and  ornate  ^ii«Cf^ur^es  on  set  prolilems  or  This   last  sentence   is   almost   an   exact 

tbistsi  is  fully  borne  out  by  what  we  re.id  equivalent  of  the  words  of  Strabo :  ^tjS^k 

in  Ci''»  ro  about  tln-so  same  Peripatetics.  '  ^x***'  <piKoao<l>(^v  irpaytiariKm^  aWh  Otafis 

Ti.e    Stoics   (immediite    huccessors  and  \7)Kuei((iv.      Aristotle    himself,    in    the 

rivals)  accused  their  Peripatetic  ontem-  ;  works  which  we  possess,  niipcht  pass  as 

poranes  even  of  beiii;^  ijniorai»t  of  Dia-  father  of  the  Stoics  rather  than  of  the 

tctic;  which  their  foumier,  Aristotle,  in  Peripatetics;   for  he  abinnds  in  classifi- 

his  works  that  we  now  possess,  had  b.  en  cation  and  subdivision  (spinas  partiendi 

the  liret  to  raise  into  s  »methin^  like  a  ■  et  dividendi),  and  is  even  derided  on  this 

K!ien<*e.      Ci<'ero  says  (De   Fiiiihus,    iii.  very  ground  by  opi)onents  (see  Atticus 

12.   41):   "His  igitur  iti  pouitis  (inquit  ap.  Euseb.  Prrop.  Ev.  xv.  4);  but  he  has 

Cato)  W'quitnr  magna  c«»nteiitio:    qn.im  nothing    of    the    polished    amplification 

tracuitam  a  Teripiteticis  mollius'^pjtt  e»2rr»  ascrib<.-d    to    the    later    Peri  pat* 'tics    by 

e^'rum  con*uetudo  dicendi  jton  Mtis  arutn,  Stralx)  and  Cicero.     Compare,  ajxiut  the 

pntpUr  ujnonitionem  l>iahctica\  Carne-  Peripatetics   from    I.ykon    to   Kritolaus, 

a^ies  tuus.  egregi&  quidam  exercitatione  Cicero,  Di3  Finibus,  v.  5 :  **  T.yco,  onUione 

in  dialecticia  sumniique  eloquentia,  rem  locuples,  rebus  ipsis  jejunior."     Plutarch 

in   flummum  dlMsrimen  a-lduxit."     Also  (Sylla,  c.  xxvi.)  calls  these  later  Peripa- 

Cioero,  in  Tuscul.  Disput.  iv.  5,  9 :  "Quia  tetics  xap*<»^*»  ««^  <piK6Koyoi^  &c. 
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besion  of  antiquity.    In  regard  to  Aristotle,  there  are  no  simiL 
grounds  of  presumption  to  stand  upon.    We  have  good  reasc 
for  believing  that  the  works  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — ^if  n 
all  the  works,  at  least  many  of  them,  and  those  the  mo 
generally  interesting — were  copied  and  transmitted  early  to  tl 
Alexandrine  library.     Now  our  Plato  represents  that  which  wi 
possessed  and  accredited  as  Platonic  by  the  Byzantine  Arist 
phanes  and  the  other  Alexandrine  librarians ;  but  our  Aristol 
does   not,  in  my  judgment,  represent   what  these  libraria 
possessed  and  accredited  as  Aristotelian.     That  which  they  th 
accredited  stands  recorded  in  the  Catalogue  given  by  Diogen< 
probably  the  work  of  Hermippus,  as  I  have  already  state 
while  our  Aristotle  is  traceable  to  the  collection  at  Athens,  i 
eluding  that  of  Apellikon,  with  that  which  he  bought  from  t 
heirs  of  Neleus,  and  to  the  sifting,  correction,  and  classificatic 
applied  thereto  by  able  critics  of  the  first  century  b.c.  and  sv 
sequently;  among  whom  Andronikus  is  best  known.    We  m 
easily  believe  that  the  library  of  Apellikon  contained  vario 
compositions  of  Aristotle,  which  had  never  been  copied  for  t 
Alexandrine  library — perhaps  never  prepared  for  publication 
all,  so  that  the  task  of  arranging  detached  sections  or  mors< 
into  a  whole,  with  one  separate  title,  still  remained  to  be  p 
formed.     This  was  most  likely  to  be  the  case  with  abstrui 
speculations,  like  the  component  books  of  the  Metaphysi< 
which  Theophrastus  may  not  have  been  forward  to  tender,  a 
which  the  library  might  not  be  very  eager  to  acquire,  havi 
already  near  four  hundred  other  volumes  by  the  same  auth 
These  reserved  works  would  therefore  remain  in  the  library 
Theophrastus,  not  copied  and  circulated  (or  at  least  circula 
only  to  a  few  private  philosophical  brethren,  such  as  Eudemi 
so  that  they  never  became  fully  published  until  the  days 
Apellikon.* 


^  The  two  Peripatetic  Scholarchs  at 
Athens,  Straton  and  Lykon,  who  suo- 
oeeded  (after  the  death  of  Theophrastus 
and  the  transfer  of  his  library  to  Sk^psia) 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  left  at  their 
decease  collections  of  books,  of  which 
each  disposes  by  his  will  (Diogen.  L.  v. 
62 ;  V.  73).  The  library  of  Apellikon. 
when  sent  by  Sylla  to  Rome,  contained 
probably  many  other  Aristotelian  MSS., 
oesides  those  purchased  from  Sk^psis. 

Michelet,  in^  his  Ck)mmentary  on  the 
Kikomachean  Ethica,  advances  a  theory 
somewhat  an.ilogoui  but  bolder,  respect- 
ing the  relation  between  the  Catalogue 
given  by  Diogenes,  and  the  works  con- 


tained in  our  Aristotle.  Gomm.  p 
*'  Id  solum  addam,  hoc  Aristotelis  < 
(the  Nikomachean  Ethica),  ut  rel 
omnia,  ex  brevioribus  commentation 
consarcinatum  fuisse,  qu£B  quidem 
Aristotele  in  lucem  prodierint,  cum  i 
queeque  disciplina,  e  qu&  excerpta  fue 
in  admirabilem  ilium  quern  habemui 
dinem  jam  ab  ipso  Aristotele  sive  quo 
ejus  discipulo  redacta,  in  libris  Ansto 
manu  scriptis  latitaverit,  qui  hered 
ad  Nelei  prolem,  ut  notum  est,  transn 
in  cclli  ill&  subterrancd  Scepsis  abf 
diti  fuerunt,  doneo  ApeUicon  Teiu 
Rhodius  Andronicus  eos  ediderint. 
guntur  autem  oommentationum  ills 
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Bnt  though  the  edition  published  by  Andronikus  would  thus 
contain  many  genuine  works  of  Aristotle  not  previously  known 
or  edited,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  would  not  also  include  some 
which  were  spurious.  Reflect  what  the  library  of  Apellikon, 
transported  to  Borne  by  Sylla,  really  was.  There  was  in  it  the 
entire  library  of  Theophrastus ;  probably,  also,  that  of  Neleus, 
who  must  have  had  some  books  of  his  own,  besides  what  he 
inherited  from  Theophrastus.  It  included  all  the  numerous 
manuscript  works  composed  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and 
many  other  manuscript  works  purchased  or  acquired  by  them, 
but  composed  by  others — ^the  whole  in  very  bad  order  and  con- 
dition ;  and,  moreover,  the  books  which  Apellikon  possessed 
before,  doubtless  as  many  Aristotelian  books  as  he  could  pur- 
chase. To  distinguish,  among  this  heterogeneous  mass  of 
manuscripts,  which  of  them  were  the  manuscripts  composed  by 
Aristotle ;  to  separate  these  from  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
Eudemus,  or  other  authors,  who  composed  various  works  of 
their  own  upon  the  same  subjects  and  with  the  same  titles  as 
those  of  Aristotle — ^required  extreme  critical  discernment  and 
caution;  the  rather,  since  there  was  no  living  companion  of 
Aristotle  or  Theophrastus  to  guide  or  advise,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  having  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Theophrastus, 
and  two  centuries  since  that  of  Aristotle.  Such  were  the 
difficulties  amidst  which  Apellikon,  Tyrannion,  and  Andronikus 
had  to  decide,  when  they  singled  out  the  manuscripts  of  Ari- 
stotle to  be  published.  I  will  not  say  that  they  decided  wrongly ; 
yet  neither  can  I  contend  (as  I  argued  in  the  case  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues)  that  the  presumption  is  very  powerful  in  favour  of 
that  Canon  which  their  decision  made  legal.  The  case  is  much 
more  open  to  argument,  if  any  grounds  against  the  decision  can 
be  urged. 

Andronikus  put  in,  arranged,  and  published  the  treatises  of 
Aristotle  (or  those  which  he  regarded  as  composed  by  Aristotle) 
included  in  the  library  conveyed  by  Sylla  to  Rome.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  among  these  treatises  there  were  some,  of 
which  copies  existed  in  the  Alexandrine  library  (as  represented 


de  MoribuB  tituli  in  elencho  Ubrornm  i  genes  in  elencho  suo  cnumeravit." 
ArUtotelLa  apnd  Diogenem  (y.  22*26):  '  In  his  other  work  (Esaai  sur  la  M^ta- 
9*pl  ip€Tiy  (Lib.  ii.,  iii.  c.  6-fin.  iv.  nod-  |  physique  d'AriBtote,  pp.  202,  205,  225) 
tromm  Ethiooram);  wtpl  iKowrlou  (Lib.  Michelet  has  carried  this  theory  stiU 
iii.  c.  1-5);  w*p\  SucoKHrtVi^t  (Lib.  v.);  irtpl  \  farther,  and  has  endeavoured  to  identify 
^iXt'os  (Lib.  viii.-ix.);  wtpl  ti^oyris  Lib.  x.  ,  separate  fragments  of  the  Arihtotelian 
c  1-5),  «kc.  Plerumque  enim  non  integra  I  works  now  extant,  with  various  titles  in 
Tolamioa,  sed  singulos  libros  vel  singula  i  the  Catalogue  given  by  Diogenes.  The 
Tolamina  diversarum  diBciplinArum,  Dio>    identification  is  not  convincing. 
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by  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes),  but  a  still  greater  number  whic 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  titles  remaining  of  works  the; 
preserved.  As  to  the  works  common  to  both  libraries,  we  mu 
remember  that  Andronikus  introduced  a  classification  of  h 
own,  analogous  to  the  Enneads  applied  by  Porphyry  to  tl 
works  of  Plotinus,  and  to  the  Tetralogies  adopted  by  Thrasyll 
in  regard  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato ;  so  that  even  these  wor 
might  not  be  distributed  in  the  same  partitions  under  each 
the  two  arrangements.  And  this  is  what  we  actually  see  when  ^ 
compare  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes  with  our  Aristotle.  Rhetor 
Ethics,  Physics,  Problems,  &c.,  appear  in  both  as  titles  or  si] 
jects,  but  distributed  into  a  different  number  of  books  or  sectio 
in  one  and  in  the  other ;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  compositions  « 
not  always  the  same. 

Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  preserved  works   of  A 
stotle — those  by  which  alone  he  is  known  to  us,  and  was  kno* 
to  mediaeval  readers,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  respecting  i 
import  of  a  distinction  which  has  been  much  canvassed,  c( 
veyed  in  the  word  exoteric  and  its  opposite.     This  term,  m 
on  various  occasions  by  Aristotle  himself,  has  been  also  e 
ployed  by  many  ancient  critics,  from  Cicero  downwards ;  wh: 
by  mediflBval  and  modern  critics,  it  has  not  merely  been  e 
ployed,  but  also  analysed  and  elucidated.   According  to  Cicero  ( 
earliest  writer  subsequent  to  Aristotle  in  whom  we  find  the  ten 
it  designates  one  among  two  classes  of  works  composed  by  J 
stotle :   exoteric  works  were  those  composed  in  a  popular  si 
and  intended  for  a  large,  indiscriminate  circle  of  readers  :  be 
contrasted  with  other  works  of  elaborated  philosophical  reasoni 
which  were  not  prepared  for  the  public  taste,  but  left  in 
condition  of  memorials   for  the  instruction  of  a  more   se 
class  of  studious  men.     Two  points  are  to  be  observed  respecl 
Cicero's  declaration.     First,  he  applies    it  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  exclusively,  but  also  to  those  of  Theophrastus, 
even  of  succeeding  Peripatetics ;  secondly,  he  applies  it  dire 
to  such  of  their  writings  only  as  related  to  the  discussioi 
the  Summum  Bonum^    Furthermore,  Cicero  describes  the  w< 


•  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  v.  5,  12.  "  De  |  The  word  limatiw  here  cannot  a 
summo  autem  bono,  quia  duo  genera  libro-  |  to  high  polish  and  omnment  of 
rum  sunt,  unum  jiopulariter  scriptuni,  (nitor  orationis),  but  must  be  equi\ 
quod  i^wTfpiKhv  appellabant,  alteram  j  to  aKpi^ftrnpov^  doctiuf^  ttuhtilins,  & 
limatius,  quod  in  commcntariis  relique-  ;  Buhle  and  others  have  already  reme 
runt,  non  semper  idem  dicere  videntur  :  Buhle,  De  Libris  Aristot.  Exot€ 
nee  in  summfi,  tamen  ips&  aut  varictas  est  Aeroam.  p.  115:  Madvig,  ad  Cice 
ulla,  apud  hos  quidem  quos  nominavi,  I  Finib.  v.  12;  Heitz,  p.  134),  appli 
aut  inter  ipsos  dissensio."  profound  reasoning,  with  distinctic 
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which  Aristotle  called  exoteric,  as  having  proems  or  introductory 
prefaces.' 

In  the  main,  the  distinction  here  drawn  by  Cicero,  understood 
in  a  very  general  sense,  has  been  accepted  by  most  following 
critics  as  intended  by  the  term  exoteric :  something  addressed 
to  a  wide,  indiscriminate  circle  of  general  readers  or  hearers, 
and  intelligible  or  interesting  to  them  without  any  special  study 
or  training — as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  reserved  for  a 
smaller  circle  of  students  assumed  to  be  specially  qualified. 
But  among  those  who  agree  in  this  general  admission,  many  dif- 
ferences have  prevailed.  Some  have  thought  that  the  term  was 
not  used  by  Aristotle  to  designate  any  writings  either  of  his  own 
or  of  others,  but  only  in  allusion  to  informal  oral  dialogues  or 
debates.  Others  again,  feeling  assured  that  Aristotle  intended 
by  the  term  to  signify  some  writings  of  his  own,  have  searched 
among  the  works  preserved,  as  well  as  among  the  titles  of  the 
works  lost,  to  discriminate  such  as  the  author  considered  to  be 
exoteric :  though  this  search  has  certainly  not  ended  in  unani- 
mity ;  nor  do  I  think  it  has  been  successful.  Again,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  critics  (among  them,  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Sepulveda),  who  assign  to  the  term  a  meaning  still  more  vague 
and  undefined ;  contending  that  when  Aristotle  alludes  to  "  exo- 
teric discourses,**  he  indicates  simply  some  other  treatise  of  his 
own,  distinct  from  that  in  which  the  allusion  occurs,  without 
meaning  to  imply  anything  respecting  its  character.^ 

To  me  it  appears  that  this  last   explanation  is  untenable, 


nnusiiRl  precision,  which  it  required  a 
carc'ful  pn-paratory  training  to  apprehend. 
This  employment  of  the  word   limntius 


Dialoge  des  Aristoteles,  p.  41):  "Ex- 
ternos  srrmones  sive  exotericos  solet  Ari- 
btoteles  libros  eos  appcllare,  quiounque 


BftpfteLn  to  me  singular,  but   it  cannot  ,  sunt  extra  id  opus  in  quo  tunc  ver.satur, 


mean  anything  else  here.  The  commen- 
tarii  are  the  general  heads— plain  un- 
•d<'me<l  statements  of  facts  or  reasoning 
— which  the  orator  or  historian  is  to 
employ  his  genius  in  setting  forth  and 
d'oruting,  no  that  it  may  be  htard  or 
rfad  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by  a 
general  audience.  Cicero,  in  that  re- 
markable letter  wherein  he  entn  ats  Luc- 
oeius  to  narrate  his  (Cicero's)  consulship 
in  an  historical  work,  undertakes  to  com- 
pn-,e  " cimmeiitarios  rerum  omnium"  as 


ut  jure  pontificio  periti  consueverunt : 
non  enim  exoterici  sermones  seu  libri 
certo  aliquo  genere  continentur,  ut  est 
public  us  error." 

Zeller  lends  his  high  authority  to  an 
explanation  of  exoteric  very  similar  to 
the  above.  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  ii.  2, 
p.  100,  seq.: — "dass  unter  exoterischen 
Reden  nicht  eine  eigene  Klasse  popular 
gesch rieb<'ner  liiicher,  sondern  nur  iil:)er- 
haui»t  solcho  Kriirterungen  verstanden 
werden,  welche  nitht  in  den  Brreich  der 


maferials  for  the  use  of  Lucceius  (Ep.  ad  !  vorliegcnden  I'ntersuchun^  gehoron.") 
Famil.  V.  12.  10).  Ilis  expression,  "in  He  discusses  the  point  at  home  length; 
fmnientaris  reliquerunt,"  shows  that  he  |  but  the  very  passages  which  he  cites, 
crriMdcrfii  the  exoteric  books  to  have  been  ,  especially  Physica,  iv.  10,  appear  to  me 
pr^parf.'d  by  working  up  some  naked  pre-    less  favourable  to  his  view  than  to  that 


Iiminary   materials  into  an  ornate  and 
interesting  form. 

•  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

^  Sepulveda,  p.  125  (cited  by  Bemays, 


which  I  have  stated  in  the  text,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  word  means  dialeciie  af 
contrasted  with  didactic. 
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and  that  the  term  exoteric  designates  matter  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter, assignable  to  some  extent  by  positive  marks,  but  still 
more  by  negative ;  matter,  in  part,  analogous  to  that  defined  by 
Cicero  and  other  critics.     But  to  conceive  clearly  or  fully  what 
ils  character  is,  we  must  turn  to  Aristotle  himself,  who  is  of 
course  the  final  authority,  wherever  he  can  be  found  to  speak 
in  a  decisive  manner.     His  preserved  works  afford  altogether 
eight  passages  (two  of  them  indeed  in  the  Eudemian  Ethics, 
which,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  shall  assume  to  be  his  work), 
wherein  the  phrase    **  exoteric    discourses "   {i^unepiKoX    \6yoi) 
occurs.     Out  of  these  eight  passages,  there  are  seven  which 
present  the  phrase  as  designating  some  unknown  matter,  nol 
farther  specified,  but  distinct  from  the  work  in  which  the  phrasi 
occurs :  **  Enough  has  been  said  (or  is  said,  Aristotle  intimates) 
about  this  subject,  even  in  the  exoteric  discourses."    To  wha 
it  is  that  he  here  alludes — whether  to  other  writings  of  his  own 
or  oral  discussions  of  his  own,  or  writing  and  speech  of  f 
particular  sort  by  others — we  are  left  to  interpret  as  we  bes 
may*  by  probable  reason  or  conjecture.    But  there  is  one  amon( 
the  eight  passages,  in  which  Aristotle  uses  the  term  exoteric  a 
describing,  not  what  is  4iO  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  but  wha 
he  is  himself  about  to  give  in  the  treatise  in  hand.     In  tb 
fourth  book  of  the  Physica,  he  discusses  the  three  high  abstrac 
tions.  Place,  Vacuum,  Time.    After  making  an  end  of  the  firfi 
two,  he  enters  upon  the  third,  beginning  with  the  followin 
words  : — "It  follows  naturally  on  what  has  been  said,  that  w 
should  treat  respecting  Time.     But  first  it  is  convenient  to  ad 
vert  to  the  diflBculties  involved  in  it,  by  exoteric  discourse  also- 
whether  Time  be  included  among  entities  or  among  non-entities 
then  afterwards,  what  is  its  nature.     Now  a  man  might  suspec 
from  the  following  reasons,  that  Time  either  absolutely  do( 
not  exist,  or  exists  scarcely  and  dimly,"  &c.      Aristotle  the 
gives  a  string  of  dialectic  reasons,  lasting  through  one  of  tl 
columns  of  the  Berlin  edition,  for  doubting  whether  Time  real] 
exists.      He   afterwards   proceeds    thus,   through    two  farth* 
columns : — "  Let  these  be  enumerated  as  the  difficulties  a 
companying  the  attributes  of  Time.     What  Time  is,  and  whi 
is  its  nature,  is  obscure,  as  well  from  what  has  been  band< 
down  to  us  by  others,  as  from  what  we  ourselves  have  just  goj 
through '/'  ^  and  this  question  also  he  first  discusses  dialecticall 
and  then  brings  to  a  solution. 


»  AriBtot.  Physic  iv.  10,  p.  217,  b.  29. 


w€p\  'xp6vov*  rrpSyrov  8^  iniXSr  Ix'i  'mt 
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Now  what  is  it  that  Aristotle  here  means  by  '^  exoteric 
discourse  ? "  We  may  discover  by  reading  the  matter  com- 
prised between  the  two  foregoing  citations.  We  find  a  string 
of  perplexing  difficulties  connected  with  the  supposition  that 
Time  exists:  such  as,  ''That  all  Time  is  either  past  or  future, 
of  which  the  former  no  longer  exists,  and  the  latter  does  not 
yet  exist ;  that  the  Now  is  no  part  of  Time,  for  every  Whole  is 
composed  of  its  Parts,  and  Time  is  not  composed  of  Nows,"  &o. 
I  do  not  go  farther  here  into  these  subtle  suggestions,  because 
my  present  purpose  is  only  to  illustrate  what  Aristotle  calls  "  exo- 
teric discourse,"  by  exhibiting  what  he  himself  announces  to  be 
a  specimen  thereof.  It  is  the  process  of  noticing  and  tracing 
out  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  (awoptag)  which  beset  the 
enquiry  in  hand,  along  with  the  different  opinions  entertained 
about  it  either  by  the  vulgar,  or  by  individual  philosophers, 
and  the  various  reasons  whereby  such  opinions  may  be  sustained 
or  impugned.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  process  as  that  which, 
when  performed  (as  it  was  habitually  and  actively  in  his  age) 
between  two  disputants,  he  calls  dialectic  debate ;  and  which  he 
seeks  to  encourage  as  well  as  to  regulate  in  his  treatise  entitled 
Topica.  He  contrasts  it  with  philosophy,  or  with  the  strictly 
didactic  and  demonstrative  procedure :  wherein  the  teacher  lays 
down  principles  which  he  requires  the  learner  to  admit,  and 
then  deduces  from  them,  by  syllogisms  constructed  in  regular 
form,  consequences  indisputably  Binding  on  all  who  have  admitted 
the  principles.  But  though  Aristotle  thus  distinguishes  Dia- 
lectic from  Philosophy,  he  at  the  same  time  declares  it  to  be 
valuable  as  an  auxiliary  towards  the  purpose  of  philosophy,  and 
as  an  introductory  exercise  before   the  didactic  stage  begins. 


x6y^Pt  tr^tpop  r&y  Hyrwy  icrXv  %  ray  ^^ 
Utrruw,  tlra  ris  ri  ^uffts  axnov,  5ti  fUv  oZv 
fl  SAws  oifK  iartv^  ^  fuJAxs  irol  &fivdpws,  4k 
rmyh4  ris  &y  {nromwrtuy.  Then,  after  a 
colamn  of  text  urging  various  ii,iroplas  as 
to  whether  Time  is  or  is  not,  he  goes  on, 
p.  218,  a.  31 : — Tltpl  fihy  olv  r&y  vvtipxoy' 
rmy  iiintp  rocmrr*  tcrw  hiffKOptifiiya.  ri  8* 
dirruf  6  xp^f^^h  '^^  '''^^  cdnov  ^  ^vtrir, 
ifu^s  lac  T<  rSty  irapa3«8ofAcV»y  i.Z7i\6v 
^<rTi,  K(U  vfpX  S»y  rvyx^vopity  ZuXriKvBirts 
wp^tpoy — thus  taking  up  the  questions. 
What  Time  is?  What  is  the  nature  of 
Time?  Upon  this  he  goes  through 
another  column  of  inropicu^  difficulties  and 
counter-difficulties,  until  p.  219,  a.  1, 
when  he  approaches  to  a  positive  determi- 
nation, as  the  sequel  of  various  negatives 
— iri  fiir  odr  oDti  Kivrieis  oih'  iy*v  Kurfi" 


iv(\  (tjrovfjLty  ri  itrrtv  6  xp^^osy  iyrtvOty 
iipxofifyois,  ri  r^s  icart\a«i>%  itrriy.  He 
pursues  this  positive  determination 
throughout  two  farther  columns  (see 
inroKtiaewy  a.  30),  until  at  length  he 
arrives  at  his  final  definition  of  Time — 
itpiBnhs  Kiyijatws  Karii  rh  irpArtpoy  Ka\ 
vtrrfpovy  KoL  (Tvvtx'hs  (cvy^xovs  y^p) — 
which  he  declares  to  he  <paytp6yf  p.  220, 
a.  25. 

It  is  plain  that  the  phrase  i^urtpiKol 
\6yot  here  designates  the  preliminary 
dialectic  tentative  process,  before  the 
final  affirmative  is  directly  attempted, 
as  we  rea«l  in  De  Gener.  et  Corr.  i.  3, 
p.  317,  b.  13 :  Ttpl  fiky  oZy  ro{nuv  iy  AXAoif 
T<  ^iriir6py)rai  Koi  ^itHpiffrai  rots \6yois 
iirl  ir\€7oy — first,  rh  Siavopfiy,  next,  t5 
iiopiC^iy. 
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The  philosopher  ought  to  show  his  competence  as  a  dialectician, 
by  indicating  and  handling  those  various  difficulties  and  con- 
troversies bearing  on  his  subject,  which  have  already  been  made 
known,  either  in  writings  or  in  oral  debate.*^ 

We    thus  learn,   from  the  example  furnished   by  Aristotle 
himself,  what  he  means  by  *' exoteric  discourses."     The  epithei 
means  literally,  extraneous  to,  lying  on  the  outside  of;   in  the 
present  case,   on  the  outside  of  philosophy,  considered  in  itf 
special  didactic  and  demonstrative  march.**    Yet  what  thus  liei 
outside  philosophy,  is  nevertheless  useful  as  an  accompaniment 
and  preparation  for  philosophy.     We  shall  find  Aristotle  in 
sisting  upon  this  in  his  Topica  and  Analytica ;    and  we  shal 
also  find  him  introducing  the  exoteric  treatment  into  his  mos 
abstruse  philosophical  treatises  (the  Physica  is  one  of  the  mos 
abstruse)  as  an  accompaniment  and  auxiliary — a  dialectic  surve; 
of  opinions,  puzzles,  and  controverted  points,  before  he  begin 
to  lay  down  and  follow  out  affirmative  principles  of  his  own 
He  does  this  not  only  throughout  the  Physica  (in  several  othe 


•  See  Ariatot.  Topic,  i.  p.  100,  b.  21, 
p.  101,  a.  25,  34-36,  b.  2.  Uphs  8i  Tiy 
Karh.  (piKo(ro<f>l(iy  iiriariifias  {xP^^^f""^^  ^ 
irpayfjLar(ia)j  Sri  dvydixtvot  irphs  afi<f>6Tfpa 
iiawoprjffai  ^fov  iy  iKdcrois  Karo^6ix«0a 
ra\r}0€s  rt  koI  rh  i|^ct;So5,  p.  105,  b.  80. 
TLohs  fihy  oZy  (pi\o<ro<piay  kut*  ^A^dciay 
TTfpl  iurrvy  irp(tyfJMrfxn€oyj  ^ la  K^ktikus 
8i  iFphs  B6^ay. 

Compare  also  the  commeucement  of 
book  B.  in  the  Mt'taphysica,  p.  9ii5,  a.  28 
seq.,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  book  B., 
which  contains  a  dialectic  discussion 
of  numerous  i.iroplai.  Aristotle  himself 
refers  to  it  afterwards  (F.  p.  1004,  a. 
82)  in    the  words  Smp   4y  rati   kiropiais 

iKfX^' 

The  Scholia  of  Alexander  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Topica  (pp.  251,  252, 
Brandis)  are  inBtructive ;  also  his  Scholia 
on  p.  105,  b.  80,  p.  2G0,  a.  24.  SioAcicti- 
K&5  8i  irphs  8<J{oi/,  i)s  iy  rainip  r-p 
irpayfiarfl<^  {i.e.  the  Topica)  icol  iy  rois 
PriTopiKo7s,  Koi  iy  rols  i^tartpiKols. 
Koi  7ap  ^t'  iKflyois  T\(7(rra  Koi  ircpl  ruy, 
ildiKwy  Koti  ircpl  rwy  tpvaiKwy  iv1i6^<i»s 
K^trai. 

We  see  here  that  Alexander  iinder- 
stjjnds  by  the  exoteric  the  dialectic  han- 
dling of  o[iinion8  on  physics  and  etl.ics. 

In  the  Eudcniian  Kthica  aliio  (i.  8, 
p.  1217,  b.  16;  we  find  iirfaKfirrai  5i 
xoWols  vfpl  avrov  rp&RoiSf  koI  iy  rols 
i^wrtpiKoTs  x6yoi^  koI  iy  ro7s  Kark  <pi\o- 
ffo^lavj  where  we  have  the  same  antithesis 
in    other  words — Exoteric    or    Dialectic 


versus  Philosophical  or  Didactic.  Coi 
pure  a  clear  statement  in  Simplikii 
(Schol.  ad  Physic,  p.  864,  b.  19).  Upwr 
fi^v  KoyiKois  itrix^ipt^j  rovrtari  xiOeufcos  k 
iy^6^toSf  Kol  Iti  Koiy6r(p6y  tus  Ktd  SioAc 
riK^rfpoy.  ri  yhp  ZidKiicr ik\]  rj  *Apiar<yi 
Kovs  Koivii  icri  iiiQoZos  vtpX  ircarrhs  r 
xportdiyros  i^  iy1i6^<oy  av^J^oyiCofiiyr} — 
yiip  \oyiKhy  us  Koiyhy  dcoOty  ayrtHiaariWt 
Tf  oiKfl(p  Koii  Korii  <p{Kriy  rov  irpdyfiaros  i 
aTroSciKTiK^. 

''  We  find  the  epithet  i^artpixhs  m 
once  by  Aristotle,  not  in  conjunction  wi 
\6yoit  but  with  irpd^tis^  designating  th( 
acts  which  are  performed  with  a  view 
some  ulterior  and  extraneous  end  (i 
anofiaiy6yru)y    x^P^i   ^  contrasted  w 
irpd^fiK     avrortKus — oiKuai):     Polit. 
p.  1325,  b.  22-29.    <rxoAp  Xip  tyS  Ocbr  H 
Ka\&s  kolL  iras  6  K6(Tfios,  oh  oi/K  tlaly  i^m 
piKoH  irpd^fis  irapit  rhs  oiKfias  rhs  ain 
In  the  Eudemian  Ethics  the  phrase  r 
kWorpiois  K6yoi5    <ro<pi(oyrai   is   u 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  ro7t  i^» 
piKo7^  K6yois :  i.e.  opposed  to  ro79  oUt 
— to  that  which  belongs  specially  to 
scientific  determination  of  the  prob 
(Kthic.  Eudem.  i.  p.  1218.  b.  18). 

The  phrase  8ta  ruy  i^antpiKwy  X<J^ 
in  Ariatot.  Physic,  iv.  10,  p.  217,  b. 
and  the  difi'ereut  phrase  iK  r&y  tloaQi 
K6ywy  Kiyta&aiy  in  Phys.  yi.  2,  p.  ! 
a.  18,  appear  to  have  tlie  same  meat 
and  reference.  Compare  Prantl  not 
Arist.  Phys.  p.  501. 
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passages  besides  that  which  I  have  just  cited),*  but  also  in  the 
Metaphysica,  the  treatises  De  Anima,  De  Generatione  et 
Corruptione,  Ac. 

Having  thus  learnt  to  understand,  from  one  distinct  passage 
of  Aristotle  himself,  what  he  means  by  "  exoteric  discourses," 
we  must  interpret  by  the  light  of  this  analogy  the  other  in- 
distinct passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs.  We  see  clearly 
that  in  using  the  phrase,  he  does  not  of  necessity  intend  to  refer 
to  any  other  writings  of  his  own — nor  even  to  any  other  writings 
at  all.  He  may  possibly  mean  this ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
it.  He  means  by  the  phrase,  a  dialectic  process  of  turning  over 
and  criticizing  diverse  opinions  and  probabilities:  whether  in 
his  own  writings,  or  in  those  of  others,  or  in  no  writings  at  all, 
but  simply  in  those  oral  debates  which  his  treatise  called  Topica 
presupposes — this  is  a  point  which  the  phrase  itself  does  not 
determine.  He  may  mean  to  allude,  in  some  cases  where  he 
uses  the  phrase,  to  his  own  lost  dialogues;  but  he  may  also 
allude  to  Platonic  and  other  dialogues,  or  to  colloquies  carried 
on  orally  by  himself  with  his  pupils,  or  to  oral  debates  on 
intellectual  topics  between  other  active-minded  men.  When 
Bemays  refers  "exoteric  discourse"  to  the  lost  Aristotelian 
Dialogues ;  when  Madvig,  Zeller,  Torstrick,  Forchhammer,  and 
others,  refer  it  to  the  contemporary  oral  dialectic  ^ — I  think  that 


*  If  we  tnni  to  the  beginning  of  book 
IT.  of  the  Phjsica,  where  Aristotle  under- 
tak*'8  to  examine  T<J»oj,  Place^  we  shall 
see  that  he  begins  by  a  dialectic  handling 
of  aw6piai.  exactly  analogous  to  that 
which  he  himself  calls  ^(wrcpucol  \6yoi, 
when  he  proceeds  to  examine  Xp6vos^ 
Time:  see  Pliysica,  iv.  pp.  208,  a.  32-35, 
209.  a.  30 :  210,  a.  12,  b.  31.  He  does 
the  like  hIso  about  Kci^^v,  Vacuum,  p.  213, 
a.  20.  b.  28,  and  about  "Airtipoy,  Infinitum, 
iii.  p.  204.  b.  4  (with  the  Scholia  of  Sim- 
plikius,  p.  864,  b.  20,  Br.). 

Compart?  the  Scholioii  of  Simplikius  ad 
Ph>-sica  (i  p.  329,  b.  1.  Br.)— r<r«f  8i 
(Simplikius  uses  this  indecisive  word 
Jctti)  Sri  7)  4ip*  indrtpa  inropla  rov  \6yov 
i^atrtpur^  rtt  i^v,  its  Et/9rin6s  ^(n,  8ia\«ic- 
rm^  fieiWor  ottra^  with  this  last  Scholion, 
on  p.  364,  h.  20,  which  describes  the  same 
dialectic  handling,  though  without  di- 
rectly calling  it  exoteric 

^  LVberweg  (Gre»hichte  der  Philos. 
des  Alterthums,  voL  i.  §  46,  p.  127,  2nd 
ed.)  giv^-fl  a  just  and  accurate  view  of 
^^arrfpurol  K^ot,  as  conceived  by  Ari- 
stntle.  See  alflo  the  dissertation  of  Buhle, 
prefixed  to  his  unfinished  edition  of  Ari- 
stotle, De  Aristotelia  Libris  £xoterici8  et 


Acroamaticis,  pp.  107-152 — wliioh  dis- 
cusses this  subject  copiously,  and  g^ves 
a  collection  both  of  the  i>as8ages  and  com- 
ments which  bear  upon  it.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, though  his  opinion  leans  too  much 
towards  the  supposition  of  a  doulde  doc- 
trine. Bemays,  in  his  dissertation,  Die 
Diiiloge  des  Aristoteles,  maintains  that  by 
exoterie  hook$  are  always  meant  the  lost 
dialogues  of  Aristotle;  and  he  employs 
much  reasoning  to  refute  the  supposition 
of  Madvig  (Excurs.  VII.  ad  Cicero,  de 
Fin.  p.  8rtl),  of  Torstrick  (ad  Aristotel. 
de  Anim&,  p.  123),  and  also  of  Zeller, 
that  by  exoteric  discourses  are  not  meant 
any  writings  at  all,  but  simply  the  col- 
loquies and  debates  of  cultivated  men, 
apart  from  the  philosophical  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  Forchhnmmer  has  es- 
poused this  last-mentioned  opinion,  and 
has  defended  it  against  the  objections  of 
Bernay:}  (F(»rchhatnmer,  Aristoteles  und 
die  exoterischen  Redcn,  p.  16,  seq.).  The 
!  question  is  thus  fully  argued  on  both 
sides.  To  me  it  seems  that  aich  of  tht* 
two  opinions  is  partially  right,  and 
neither  of  them  exclusively  right. 
**  Exoteric  discourse,"  ns  I  understand  it, 
might  be  found  both  in  the  Aristoteliuu 
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neither  of  these  explanations  is  in  itself  inadmissible.     The 
context  of  each  particular  passage  must  decide  which  of  the  tw< 
is  the  more  probable.     We   cannot  go  farther,  in  explaining 
the   seven  doubtful  passages  where  Aristotle    alludes  to  th< 
**  exoteric  discourses,"  than  to  understand  the  general  charactei 
and  scope  of  the  reasonings  which  he  thus  designates.     Extra 
philosophical,  double-sided,  dialectic,  is  in  general  (he  holds 
insufficient  by  itself,  and  valuable  only  as  a  preparation  an< 
auxiliary  to  the  didactic  process.     But  there  are  some  particula 
points  on  which  such  dialectic  leaves  a  result  sufficient  an< 
satisfactory,  which  can  be  safely  accepted  as  the  basis  of  futur 
deduction.     These  points  he  indicates  in  the  passages  abov 
cited;    without  informing  us  more  particularly  whether  th 
dialectic  was  written  or  spoken,  and  whether  by  himself  or  b 
others.* 

From  the  time  of  Cicero  downward,  a  distinction  has  bee 
drawn  between  some  books  of  Aristotle  which  were  exoteric,  an 
others  that  were  not  so ;  these  last  being  occasionally  designate 
as  akroamatw.  Some  modem  critics  have  farther  tried  to  poii 
out  which,  among  the  preserved  works  of  Aristotle,  belonged  t 
each  of  these  heads.  Now  there  existed,  doubtless,  in  the  days  < 
Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Gellius,  books  of  Aristotle  properl 
called  exoteric,  i.e.  consisting  almost  entirely  of  exoteric  dii 
course  and  debate ;  though  whether  Aristotle  himself  wou] 
have  spoken  of  an  exoteric  book,  I  have  some  doubt.  Of  sue 
a  character  were  his  Dialogues.     But  all  the  works  designate 


dialogues,  and  in  the  debates  of  culti- 
vated men  out  of  the  schools,  and  also  in 
ports  of  the  Aristotelian  akroamatic 
works.  The  argument  of  Bcrnays  (p.  36, 
seq.),  that  the  points  which  Aristotle 
alludes  to  as  having  been  debated  and 
settled  in  exoteric  discourses,  were  too 
abstruse  and  subtle  to  have  been  much 
handled  by  cultivated  men  out  of  the 
schools,  or  (as  he  expresses  it)  in  the 
salons  or  coilee-houses  (or  what  corre- 
sponded thereto)  at  Athens — ^this  argu- 
ment seems  to  mo  untenable.  We  know 
well,  from  the  Topica  of  Aristotle,  that 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  were  handled 
dialect ically,  in  a  manner  which  he  called 
extra-philosophical ;  and  that  this  was  a 
frequent  occupation  of  active-minded  men 
at  Athens.  To  discuss  these  matters  in 
the  way  which  he  c«lls  irphs  StJ^ai^,  was 
more  frequent  than  to  discuss  them  'irphs 

Zell  remarks  (ad  Ethica  Nikom.  i.  13), 
after  referring  to  the  passage  in  Ari- 


stotle's Physica,  iv.  10  (to  which  I  ha 
called  attention  in  a  previous  note),  **q 
loco,  k  Buhlio  neglecto,  4^<»Ttpucol  ki 
idem  significant  quod  alibi  Koofcd  96^ 
flco06r§s   \6yotj   vel    ri    \€y6fi€va:    qi 
semper,  priusquam  suae  rationes  in  d 
putando  proponat,  disquirere   solet  A 
stoteles.    Vide  supra,  ad  cap.  viii.  1." 
find  also  in  Weisse  (Translation  of  a 
Oomment  on  the  Pbysica  of  Aristot 
p.  517)  a  fair  explanation  of  what  A 
stotle  really  means  by  exoteric;  an  < 
planation,   however,  which    Bitter   e 
aside,  in  my  judgment  erroneously  (( 
Bohichte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  iii.  p.  23 
*  Thus,  for  example,  the  passage  in  1 
Ethica  Nikom.  i.  13,  p.  1102,  a.  26.   k4 
Tcu  8i  irtpl  airruy  Ktd  iy  rots  i^ttrtpu 
KSyois  &pKo6vrcos  (lyta,  ical  xp^^"^^^^  <<vt 
is  explained  in  the  Paraphrase  of 
Pseudo-Andronikus  as  referring  to  c 
colloquy  of  Aristotle  himself  with  pu| 
or  interlocutors;  and  this  may  poeai 
be  a  correct  explanation. 
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as  akroamatic  (or  non-exoteric)  must  probably  have  contained 
a  certain  admixture  of  '^  exoteric  discourse " ;  as  the  Fbysica 
(^ii<ri«^  ^AKp6a<Fis)  and  the  Metaphysica  are  seen  to  contain  now. 
The  distinction  indicated  by  Cicero  would  thus  be  really  between 
one  class  of  works,  wherein  **  exoteric  discourse  "  was  exclusive 
or  paramount, — ^and  another,  in  which  it  was  partially  intro- 
duced, subordinate  to  some  specified  didactic  purpose.*  To 
this  last  class  belong  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  that  we  possess 
at  present.  Oicero  would  have  found  none  of  them  corresponding 
to  his  notion  of  an  exoteric  book. 

To  understand  fuUy  the  extent  comprehended  by  the  word 
exotericy  we  must  recollect  that  its  direct  and  immediate  mean- 
ing is  negative — extraneous  to  philosophy,  and  suitable  to  an 
audience  not  specially  taught  or  prepared  for  philosophy.  Now 
this  negative  characteristic  belongs  not  merely  to  dialectic  (as 
we  see  it  in  the  example  above  cited  from  the  Aristotelian 
Physica),  but  also  to  rhetoric  or  rhetorical  argument.  We  know 
that,  in  Aristotle's  mind,  the  rhetorical  handling  and  the  dialec- 
tical handling,  are  placed  both  of  them  under  the  same  head, 
as  dealing  with  opinions  rather  than  with  truth.^    Both  the  one 


*  To  this  extent  I  go  along  with  the 
opinion  expreased  bj  Weiase  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Phyiica  of  Aristotle,  p.  517 : 
**  Dads  ilieser  Gegeusutz  kein  absolnter 
Ton  zwei  dorohaus  getrennten  Bilcher- 
claMen  ist,  eondem  daiu  ein  and  dasselbe 
Werk  zugleich  exoteruch  und  esoterisch 
seiii  koiinte ;  nnd  zweitens,  dass  exoteruch 
iiberbaupt  dasjenige  heis^t,  was  nicht  in 
den  poditiv-dogmatischen  Zusammenhaug 
dter  Lehre  dea  Pliiloeophen  unmittelbar 
als  Glied  ointritt'*  But  Weisse  goes  ou 
afterwards  to  give  a  different  opinion 
(about  the  meaning  of  exoteric  ho6k8)y 
conformable  to  what  I  h%ve  cited  in  a 
preriuus  note  from  Sepulveda;  and  in 
that  I  do  not  concur.  However,  he  re- 
mar  kd  that  the  manner  in  which  Aribtotle 
handled  the  Abdtracta,  Pla/se  and  Infinite, 
is  just  the  same  as  that  which  he  declares 
to  be  exoteric  in  the  cade  of  Time,  The 
distinction  drawn  by  Aulus  Gellius  (xx. 
5,  is  not  accurate:  ** *£{wr<piic&  dice- 
bantnr,  qxksd  ad  rhetoricas  meditationes, 
facultatem  argut!amm,civiliumque  rerum 
notitiam  conducebiint.  'Axpoaruck  autem 
Tocabantur,  in  quibus  philosophia  remo- 
tior  subtiliorque  agitalxitur;  queque  ad 
Daturas  contemplationes,  disceptation- 
edque  dialectical  pertinebant."  It  appears 
i(>  me  that  ditcetiatione*  dialedicm  ouglit 
to  be  tramiferrea  to  the  department  ^(«^(- 
puccf,  and  that  eiviUum  rerum  notitia  be- 


longs as  much  to  aKpoariKk  as  to  i^uTepixd, 
M.  Kavaisson  has  discussed  this  question 
very  ably  and  instructively,  Essai  sur  la 
M^taphysique  d'Aristote,  pp.  224-244. 
He  professes  indeed  to  defend  the  opinion 
which  I  have  cited  from  Sepulveda,  and 
which  I  think  erroneous ;  but  his  reason- 
ings go  really  to  the  support  of  the  opinion 
given  in  my  text.  He  remarks,  justly, 
that  the  dialogues  of  Plato  (at  least  all 
the  dialogues  of  Search)  are  specimens  of 
exoteric  handling;  of  which  attribute 
Forchhammer  speaks  as  if  it  were  peculiar 
to  the  Charmides  (Aristot.  Exot.  Reden. 
p.  22).  Brandis  (Aristoteles,  p.  105) 
thinks  that  when  Aristotle  says  in  the 
Politica,  vii.  1,  p.  1323,  a.  21 :  yofUffoyras 
ovv  iKovSiS  iroAA^  hiytffBai  koI  rur  iv  rots 
4^<0T(piKo7s  K6yoi%  irtpl  rrjs  iiptarris  C^ff 
Kol  fvy  xf"!^^^^*^  abroiSj  he  intends  to 
designate  the  Ethica.  It  may  be  so ;  yet 
the  Politica  seems  a  continuation  of  the 
Ethica:  moreover,  even  in  the  Ethica, 
we  find  reference  made  to  previous  dis- 
cussions, ^j'  rots  i^ofTfpiKois  \6yois  (Eth. 
N.  I.  13;. 

^  See  the  first  two  chapters  of  Ari- 
stotle's Rhetorica,  especially  pp.  1355  a. 
24-35  1358  a  5,  11,  25,  Aho  p.  1404  a  1. : 
8^MS  o6(rrisirphs  9  6^av  rris  itparftiartias 
T^j  vtpX  r^v  ^TiropiK^y,  which  is  exactly 
what  he  says  also  about  Dialectic,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Topica. 
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and  the  other  are  parted  off  from  the  didactic  or  demonstrative 
march  which  leads  to  philosophical  truth ;  though  dialectic  has 
a  distant  affinity  with  that  march,  and  is  indeed  available  as 
an  auxiliary  skirmisher.    The  term  exoteric  will  thus  comprehend 
both  rhetorical  argument  and  dialectical  argument/      Of  the 
latter,  we  have  just  seen  a  specimen  extracted  from  the  Fhysica ; 
of  the  former,  I  know  no  specimen  remaining,  but  there  probablj 
were  many  of  them  in  the  Aristotelian  dialogues  now  lost — 
that  which  was  called  '  Eudemus,'  and  others.    With  these  dia- 
logues Cicero  was  probably  more  familiar  than  with  any  othei 
composition  of  Aristotle.     I  think  it  highly  probable  that  Ari 
stotle  alludes  to  the  dialogues  in  some  of  the  passages  where  h( 
refers  to  ''exoteric  discourses."     To  that  extent  I  agree  witl 
Bemays ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  (as  he  does)  that  th< 
case  is  the  same  with  all  the  passages,  or  that  the  epithet  is  t( 
be  understood  always  as  implying  one  of  these  lost  Aristoteliai 
dialogues.*' 

There  grew  up,  in  the  minds  of  some  commentators,  a  sup 
position  of  "  exoteric  doctrine "  as  denoting  what  Aristotl 
promulgated  to  the  public,  contrasted  with  another  secret  o 
mystic  doctrine  reserved  for  a  special  few,  and  denoted  by  th 
term  esoteric ;  though  this  term  is  not  found  in  use  before  th 
days  of  Lucian.*'  I  believe  the  supposition  of  a  double  doctrin 
to  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  Aristotle ;  but  it  is  true  as  to  th 
Pythagoreans,  and  is  not  without  some  colour  of  truth  even  a 
to  Plato.  That  Aristotle  employed  one  manner  of  explanatio 
and  illustration,  when  discussing  with  advanced  pupils,  an 
another,  more  or  less  different,  when  addressing  an  unprepare 
audience,  we  may  hold  as  certain  and  even  unavoidable ;  bi 
this  does  not  amount  to  a  double  positive  doctrine.     Proper) 


*  Octavianus  Ferrarius  observes,  in 
his  treatise  De  Sermonibus  Exoteriois 
(Venet.  1575),  p.  24:  "Quod  si  Dialeoti- 
cus  et  Rhetor  inter  se  mutant,  ut  aiunt, 
ita  ut  Dialecticus  Rhctorem  et  Rhetor 
Dialocticum  viciasim  induat^-de  his  ipais 
veteribus  Dialecticis  minime  nobis  dubi- 
tandum  est,  qiiin  iidem  dialectioe  simul 


upon  which  didactic  method  rested,  ai 
the  S6laiy  or  diverse  opinions,  each  cou 
tenanced  by  more  or  less  authority,  fro 
which  dialectic  took  its  departure  (pp.  S 
86,  89). 

^  I  agree  very  much  with  the  mann 
in  which  Bemays  puts  his  case,  pp.  "i 
80,  92,  93 :  though  there  is  a  contnuli 


et  rhetorice  lo^ui  in  utramque  partem  i  tion  between  p.  80  and  p.  92,  in  respt 
potucrint.  Nee  valde  roirum  debet  hoc  to  the  taste  and  aptitude  of  the  exter 
videri ;  libros  onim  exoterioos  prope  solos  '  public  for  dialectic  debate ;  which 
habuerunt :  qui  cum  scripti  essont  (ut  affirmed  in  the  former  page,  denied  in  t 
posterius  planum  faciam)diale'tioo  more,  |  latter.  But  the  doctrine  asserted  in  t 
illorum  lectio  rum  libris  popcrit  philoso-  pages  just  indicated  amounts  only  to  tl 
phod  congruentes  " — Ferrari  adverts  well  ,  — that  the  dialogues  were  tTicluded 
to  the  distinction  l»etweenthe  philosopher  '  Aristotle's  phrase,  ^(wrcpucoi  x^oi ;  whi 
and  the  dialectician  {sensu  Aristotelico),  appears  to  me  true, 
handling  often  the  same  subjects,  but  in  ^  Luc.  Vit  Auot.  26. 
a  different  way :  between  the  oiKtTat  hpxoi, 
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speakings  indeed,  the  term  ^'  exoteric  **  (as  I  have  just  explained 
it  out  of  Aristotle  himself)  does  not  designate,  or  even  imply, 
any  positive  doctrine  at  all.  It  denotes  a  many-sided  contro- 
Tersial  debate,  in  which  numerous  points  are  canvassed  and 
few  settled ;  the  express  purpose  being  to  bring  into  full  daylight 
the  perplexing  aspects  of  each.  There  are  indeed  a  few  excep- 
tional cases,  in  which  "  exoteric  discourse "  will  itself  have 
thrown  up  a  tolerably  trustworthy  result :  these  few  (as  I  have 
above  shown)  Aristotle  occasionally  singles  out  and  appeals  to. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  doctrine  which  can  properly 
be  called  exoteric :  the  ''  exoteric  discourse  "  suggests  many  new 
puzzles,  but  terminates  without  any  solution  at  all.  The  doc« 
trine,  whenever  any  such  is  proved^  emerges  out  of  the  didactic 
process  which  follows. 
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Of  the  prodigious  total  of  works  composed  by  Aristotle,  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  larger  number  have  perished.     But 
there  still  remain  about  forty  treatises,  of  authenticity  not  open 
to  any  reasonable  suspicion,  which  attest  the  grandeur  of  his 
intelligence,  in  respect  of  speculative  force,  positive  as  well  as 
negative,   systematizing  patience,   comprehensive   curiosity  as 
to  matters  of  fact,  and  diversified  applications  of  detail.     In 
taking  account  of  these  treatises,  we  perceive  some  in  which 
the  order  of  sequence  is  determined  by  assignable  reasons ;  a& 
regards  others,  no  similar  grounds  of  preference  appear.     Th( 
works  called  1.  De  Coelo ;    2.  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione  ; 
8.  Meteorologica, — are  marked  out  as  intended  to  be  studied 
in  immediate  succession,  and  the  various  Zoological  treatises 
after  them.     The  cluster  entitled  Parva  Naturalia  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  treatise  De  Anima.     The  Physica  Auscultatic 
is  referred  to  in  the  Metaphysica,  and  discusses  many  questions 
identical  or  analogous,  standing  in  the  relation  of  prior  to  f 
posterior,  as  the  titles  indicate ;  though  the  title  *  Metaphysica 
is  not  affixed  or  recognized  by  Aristotle  himself,  and  the  treatis< 
so  called  includes  much  that  goes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Phy 
sica.     As  to  the  treatises  on  Logic,  Ehetoric,  Ethics,  Politics 
Poetics,  Mechanics,  &c.,  we  are  left  to  fix  for  ourselves  the  mos 
convenient  order  of  study.      Of  no  one  among  them  can  w< 
assign  the  date  of  composition  or  publication.     There  are  indeet 
in  the  Ehetorica,  PoUtica,  and  Meteorologica,  various  allusion 
which  must  have  been  written  later  than  some  given  events  c 
known  date ;  but  these  allusions  may  have  been  later  additions 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  conclusively  proving,  though  the 
certainly  raise  a  presumption,  that  the  entire  work  was  writte: 
subsequently  to  those  events. 

The  proper  order  in  which  the  works  of  Aristotle  ought  t 
be  studied  (like  the  order  proper  for  studying  the  Platoni 
dialogues),*  was  matter  of  debate  trom  the  time  of  his  earUes 


•  Scholin,  p.  25,  b.  37,  soq.  Br. ;  p.  321, 
b.  30;  Diogen.  L.  iii.  62.    The  order  in 


which  the  forty-six  Aristotelian  treati» 
stand  printed  in  the  Berlin  edition,  an 
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editors  and  commentators,  in  the  century  immediately  preceding 
the  Christian   era.    Boethus  the  Sidonian   (Strabo's  contem- 
porary and  fellow-student)    recommended   that  the  works  on 
natural  philosophy  and  physiology  should  be  perused  first ; 
contending  that  these  were  the  easiest,  the  most  interesting, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  successful  among  all  the  AristoteUan 
productions.     Some  Platonists  advised  that  the  ethical  treatises 
should  be  put  in  the  front  rank,  on  the  ground  of  their  superior 
importance  for  correcting  bad  habits  and  character;    others 
assigned  the  first  place  to  the  mathematics,  as  exhibiting  su- 
perior firmness  in  the  demonstrations.    But  Andronikus  himself, 
the  earliest  known  editor  of  Aristotle's  works,  arranged  them  in 
a  different  order,  placing  the  logical  treatises  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  edition.    He  considered  these  treatises,  taken  collec-l 
tively,  to  be  not  so  much  a  part  of  philosophy  as  an  Organ<m\ 
or  instrument,  the  use  of  which  must  be  acquired  by  the  reader 
before  he  became  competent  to  grasp  or  comprehend  philosophy; 
as  an  exposition  of  method  rather  than  of  doctrine.^    From  the; 


in  other  preeeding  editions,  oorresponds 
to  the  tripartite  diyision,  set  forth  b^ 
Aristotle  himself,  of  sciences  or  oogni- 
tioDS  generaUy :  1.  Theoretical ;  dc»pt}rt- 
aroL  2.  Practical  ;  trpoirrtKcJ.  3.  Gon- 
stmctiTe  or  Technical ;  foitirutai, 

Patricius,  in  his  Discussiones  Peri^- 
teticflB,  published  in  1581  (torn.  i.  lib.  xiiL 
p.  173),  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  first 
author  who  will  undertake  to  give  an 
account  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  from 
AriftotU  hinudf  (instead  of  taking  it,  as 
others  before  him  had  done,  from  the 
Ari:$totclian  expositors,  Andronikus, 
Alexander,  Porphyry,  or  Averroes) ;  like- 
wise, to  be  the  first  author  who  will  con- 
sult all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  instead  of 
confining  himself,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done,  to  a  select  few  of  the  works.  Fa- 
tricius  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  those 
works  upon  which  alcme  the  professors 
^in  Itaiiicis  scholis**  lectured,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  all  readers  was 
restricted.  1.  The  Predieabilia,  or  Eisa- 
gojje  of  Porphyry.  2.  The  Categniio). 
3.  The  De  Interpretatione.  4.  The  Ana- 
lytica  Priora;  but  ouly  the  four  first 
chapters  of  the  first  book.  5.  The  Ana- 
lytica  Posteriora;  but  only  a  few  chapters 
of  the  first  lx)ok ;  nothing  of  the  second. 
6.  The  Physioa ;  books  first  and  second ; 
then  parts  of  the  third  and  fourth;  lastly, 
the  eighth  book.  7.  The  De  Coelo;  books 
first  and  second.  8.  The  De  Generatione 
et  Comiptione;  books  first  and  second. 

9.  The  De  Animi ;  aU  the  three  books. 

10.  The    Metaphyfeica ;    books    Alpha 


major,  Alpha  minor,  third,  sixth,  and 
eleventh.  "Idc^ue,  quadriennio  integro, 
quadruplicisordiiiis  Philosophi  perlegunt 
auditoribus.  De  reliouis  omnibus  tot 
libris,  mirum  silentium. 

Patriciusexpreesly  remarks  that  neither 
the  Topica  nor  the  DeSophisticis  Elenchis 
was  touched  in  this  fuU  course  of  four 
years.  But  he  does  not  remark — what  to 
a  modem  reader  will  seem  more  sur- 
prising— that  neither  the  Ethica,  nor  the 
Politica,  nor  the  Rhetorica,  is  included  in 
the  coifl'sc. 

•  Aristot.  Topics,  i.  p.  104,  b.  1,  with 
the  Scholia  of  Alexander,  p.  250,  a.  48 
Br. ;  Scholia  ad  Analyt.  Prior,  p.  140,  a. 
47,  p.  141,  a.  25;  also  Schol.  ad  Categor. 
p.  36,  a.,  p.  40,  a.,  8.  This  conception  of 
the  Organon  is  not  explicitly  announced 
by  Aristotle,  but  seems  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  views.  The  contemptuous 
terms  in  which  Prantl  speaks  of  it  (Gesch. 
dcr  Logik,  i.  136),  as  a  silly  innovation  of 
the  Stoics,  are  unwarranted. 

Aristotle  ^Metaph.  E.  i.  p.  1025,  b.  26) 
classifies  the  sciences  as  B^wpririKaiy  vpcuc 
riKodj  voirirtKcu;  next  ho  subdivides  the 
first  of  the  three  into  <pv<riKiif  fiaBrjfiariicfit 
vpdny)  ^i\offo<f>la.  Brentano,  after  re- 
marking that  no  place  in  this  distribution 
is  expressly  provided  for  I^ogic,  explains 
the  omission  as  follows :  **  Diese  aufial- 
lende  Erscheinung  erkl'art  sieh  daiaus, 
dass  diese  [the  three  above-named  theore- 
tical sciences]  allein  das  reidlo  Bein  be- 
trachten,  und  nach  den  drei  Oratlen  dor 
Abstraktion  in  ihrer  Betrachtungsweise 
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time  of  Andronikus  downward,  the  logical  treatises  have  alwaye 
stood  first  among  the  written  or  printed  works  of  Aristotle. 
They  have  been  known  under  the  collective  title  of  the  'Organon, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  convenient  still  to  regard  them.* 

These  treatises  are  six  in  number : — 1.  CategorisB ;  **  2.  D< 
Interpretatione,  or  De  Enunciatione ;  8.  Analytica  Priora 
4.  Analytica  Posteriora ;  5.  Topica ;  6.  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis 
This  last  short  treatise — De  Sophisticis  Elenchis — belong! 
naturally  to  the  Topica  which  precedes  it,  and  of  which  it  ough 
to  be  ranked  as  the  ninth  or  concluding  book.  Waitz  has  printec 
it  as  such  in  his  edition  of  the  Organon;  but  as  it  has  beei 
generally  known  with  a  separate  place  and  title,  I  shall  no 
depart  from  the  received  understanding. 

Aristotle  himself  does  not  announce  these  six  treatises  at 
forming  a  distinct  aggregate,  nor  as  belonging  to  one  and  .th< 
same  department,  nor  as  bearing  one  comprehensive  name.  Wt 
find  indeed  in  the  Topica  references  to  the  Analytica,  and  in  th< 
Analytica  references  to  the  Topica.  In  both  of  them,  the  tei 
Categories  are  assumed  and  presupposed,  though  the  treatis< 
describing  them  is  not  expressly  mentioned:  to  both  also,  th< 
contents  of  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione  or  Enunciatione 
though  it  is  not  named,  are  indispensable.  The  aflSnity  an( 
interdependence  of  the  six  is  evident,  and  justifies  the  practict 
of  the  commentators  in  treating  them  as  belonging  to  one  an( 
the  same  department.  To  that  department  there  belonged  als( 
several  other  treatises  of  Aristotle,  not  now  preserved,  but  speci 
fied  in  the  catalogue  of  his  lost  works ;  and  these  his  disciple 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  and  Phanias,  had  before  them.  As  al 
these  three  disciples  composed  treatises  of  their  own  on  the  sam< 
or  similar  topics,*'  amplifying,  elucidating,  or  controverting  th' 


verschieden,  gcschieden  werden ;  wahrcnd 
die  Logik  das  bloss  rationelle  Sein,  das 
hif  &s  aAr/0«s,  behandelt."  (Ueber  die 
Bedeutung  des  Seienden  nach  Aristoteles, 
p.  39.) — Investigations  vtpl  rrjs  iAr^e^/ay, 
iy  rpivov  8<r  diro5«x«o'0ax  are  considered 
by  Aristotle  as  belonging  to  rh*Ava\vrucd; 
enquiries  into  method  in  the  first  instance, 


physics,  or  First  Philosophy.  The  quel 
tion  has  been  started  among  his  'Awopia 
Metaph.  B.  2,  p.  999,  b.  30. 

*  Respecting  the  title  of  Organoi 
which  was  sometimes  applied  to  th 
Analytica  Posteriora  only,  see  Waitz  si 
Organ,  ii.  p.  294. 

^  Some   eminent   critics,    Prantl   am 


ana  into  doctrine  chiefly  with  a  view  to  I  Bonitz  among  them,  consider  the  treatis 
method  (Metaphya.  r.  p.  1005,  b.  2\  In  !  Categorioa  not  to  be  the  work  of  Ajistotle 
]Metaphys.  r.  p.  1005,  b.  7,  he  declares    The  arguments  on   which  this  opinio] 


that  thetie  enquiries  into  method,  or  ana- 
lysis of  the  princiiiia  of  syllogistic  rea- 
soning, belong  to  tne  Phiiosophia  Prima 
(compare  Metaphys.  Z.  12,  p.  1037,  b.  8). 


rests  are  not  convincing  to  rac ;  and  evei 
if  they  were,  the  treatise  could  not  be  lei 
out  of  consideration,  since  the  doctrin 
of  the    Ten  Categories  is   indisputabl; 


Schwegler  in  his  Commentary  (p.  161)  I  Aristotelian.     See  Zeller,  Die  Phil,  de 
remarks  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  pas-    Griech.  ii.  2,  pp.  50,  51,  2Qd  ed. 
sages  in  which  Aristotle  indicates  the        '^  Ammonius  ap.  Sohol.  p.  28,  a.  41 
relation  in  which  Logic  stands  to  Meta-    p.  S3,  b.  27,  Br. 
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views  of  their  master,  the  Peripatetics  immediately  succeeding 
them  must  have  possessed  a  copious  logical  literature,  in  which 
the  six  treatises  now  constituting  the  Organon  appeared  as 
portions,  but  not  as  a  special  aggregate  in  themselves. 

Of  the  two  treatises  which   stand  first  in  the  Aristotelian 
Organon — ^the  GategorisB  and  the  De  Interpretatione — each  forms  \ 
in  a  certain  sense  the  complement  of  the  other.     The  treatise ; 
De  Interpretatione  handles  Propositions  (combinations  of  terms') 
in  the  way  of  Subject  and  Predicate),  with  prominent  reference 
to  the  specific  attribute  of  a  Proposition — the  being  true  or  false, 
the  object  of  belief  or  disbelief ;  the  treatise  GategorisB  deals  with  - 
these  same  Terms  (to  use  Aristotle's  own  phrase)  pronoimced 
without  or  apart  from  such  combination.     In  his  definition  of 
the  simple  Term,  the  Proposition  is  at  the  same  time  assumed  to 
be  foreknown  as  the  correlate  or  antithesis  to  it.^ 

The  first  distinction  pointed  out  by  Aristotle  among  simple, 
uncombined  Terms,  or  the  things  denoted  thereby,  is  the 
Homonymous,  the  Synonymous,  and  the  Paronymous.  Homony-  \ 
mous  are  those  which  are  called  by  the  same  name,  used  in  a 
different  sense  or  with  a  different  definition  or  rational  explana- 
tion. Synonymous  are  those  called  by  the  same  name  in  the 
same  sense.  Paronymous  are  those  called  by  two  names,  of 
which  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other  by  varying  the  inflexion 
or  termination.*' 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  Aristotle  who  first  gave  this 
peculiar  distinctive  meaning  to  the  two  words  Homonymous  and 
Synonymous,  rendered  in  modem  phraseology  (through  the 
Latin)  Equivocal  and  Univocal.  Before  his  time  this  important 
distinction  between  different  terms  had  no  technical  name  to 
designate  it.  The  service  rendered  to  Logic  by  introducing  such 
a  technical  term,  and  by  calling  attention  to  the  lax  mode  of 
speaking  which  it  indicated,  was  great.     In  every  branch  of  his 


•  Tk  &V9V  ffvfiirXoKiis  \eY6fMya — rw  Kvrit  Sfiotv^fiois  ^  iraptt  y{f  fiois;  (Orat. 
ttiffi^idajf  ffvtiwKoK^v  Keyofitwww    Categ.  p.     xziii.  p.  351.) 

1,  a.  16,  b.  25).  See  Schol.  ad  Aristot.  Reference  is  made  (in  the  Scholia  on 
Phyaica,  p.  323,  b.  25,  Br. ;  and  Bonitz  the  Categnriae,  p.  43,  b.  19)  to  a  classifica- 
ad  AriistoteL  Metapb.  (A.  p.  987)  p.  90.     ,  tion  of  names  made  by  Speusippus,  which 

The  Categories  of  Aristotle  appear  to  must  have  been  at  least  as  early  as  that 
have  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Aristotle ;  perhaps  earlier,  since  Speu- 
topics  of  the  teaching  of  Themistius :  sippus  died  in  339  b.o.  We  do  not  hear 
rebutting  the  charee,  advanced  both  enough  of  this  to  understand  clearly 
against  himself^  and,  in  earlier  days,  !  what  it  was.  Bo^thus  remarked  that 
against  Sokrates  and  the  Sophists,  of  Aristotle  had  omitted  to  notice  some  dia- 
rendering  his  pupils  presumptuous  and  tinctions  drawn  by  Speusippus  on  this 
ooQoeiie^  he  asks,  ^«o^(rarc  9h  aS  rufos  miitter,  Schol.  p.  43,  a.  29.  Compare  a 
rm^  ifiMif  #viTif8ff(i»v  ti^Xoyovfiivov  Kci,  '  remark  in  Aristot.  De  Ccelo,  i.  p.  280,  b.  2. 
fi^9$90$Up9v  ivl  roit  4rvpetp6fiois  1l        ^  Aristot.  Categor.  p.  1,  a.  1-15. 
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writings  Aristotle  perpetually  reverts  to  it,  applying  it  to  ne 
cases,  and  especially  to  those  familiar  universal  words  utterc 
most  freely  and  frequently,  under  the  common  persuasion  iia 
their  meaning  is  not  only  thoroughly  known  but  constant  an 
uniform.     As  a  general  fact,  students  are  now  well  acquainte 
with  this  source  of  error,  though  the  stream  of  particular  erroi 
flowiilg  from  it  is  still  abundant,  ever  renewed  and  diversifiec 
But  insthe  time  of  Aristotle  the  source  itself  had  never  yet  bee 
pointed\out  emphatically  to  notice,  nor  signalized  by  any  chj 
racteristic  term  as  by  a  beacon.     The  natural  bias  which  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  one  term  always  carries  one  and  the  sam 
meaning,  was  not  counteracted  by  any  systematic  warning  < 
generalized  expression.     Sokrates  and  Plato  did  indeed  expof 
many  particular  examples  of  undefined  and  equivocal  phras< 
ology.     No  part  of  the  Platonic  writings  is  more  valuable  tha 
the  dialogues  in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  forcing  tl 
respondent  to  feel  how  imperfectly  he  understands  the  phracH 
constantly  in  use.    But  it  is  rarely  Plato's  practice  to  fumis 
generaUzed  positive  warnings  or  systematic  distinctions.     I 
has  no  general  term  corresponding  to  homouymous  or  equivoca 
and  there  are  even  passages  where  (under  the  name  of  Prodiku 
he  derides  or  disparages  a  careful  distinctive  analysis  of  differei 
significations  of  the  same  name.     To  recognize  a  class  of  eqv 
vocal  terms  and  assign  thereto  a  special  class-name,  was  ( 
important  step  in  logical  procedure ;  and  that  step,  among 
many  others,  was  made  by  Aristotle.* 

Though  Aristotle  has  professed  to  distinguish  between  ten 
implicated  in  predication,  and  terms  not  so  implicated,**  j 


•  In  the  instructive  commentary  of 
Dexippus  on  the  CategorisB  (contained  in 
a  supposed  dialogue  between  Duxippus 
and  his  pupil  Seleukus,  of  which  all  that 
remains  lias  been  recently  published  by 
Spengel,  Munich,  1859),  that  commenta- 
tor defends  Aristotle  against  some  critics 
•who  wondered  why  he  began  with  these 
Ante-predicuments  {SixdayvfMf  ffvydayvfia^ 
&c.),  instead  of  prooeieding  at  onoe  to  the 
Predicaments  or  Categories  tliemselves. 
Dexippus  remarks  that  without  under- 
standing this  distinction  between  equivoca 
an<l  MwiVoca,  the  Categories  themselves 
could  not  be  properly  appreciatid ;  for 
Ens — rh  hv — is  homonymous  in  reference 
to  all  the  Categories,  and  not  a  Sum  mum 
Genus,  comprehending  the  Categories  as 
distinct  species  under  it ;  while  each 
Category  is  a  Genus  in  reference  to  its 
particulars.  Moreover,  Dex  ippus  observes 
that  this  distinction  of  homonyms  and 


synonyms  was  altogether  unknown  a 
never  self-suggested  to  the  ordinary  mi 
(Bfftoy  yiip  tyvoiay  ohK  $x^M-^^i  rovrtav  « 
Ai^t^xv  ovK  ixofi^v,  p.  20),  and  therefore 
quired  to  be  brought  out  first  of  all  at 
beginning ;  whereas  the  Post-predicame 
(to  which  we  shall  come  later  on)  w 
postponed  to  the  end,  because  they  w 
cases  of  familiar  terms  loosely  employ 
(See  Spengel,  Dexipp.  pp.  19.  20,  21.) 

*»  Aristot.  Categur.  p.  1,  a.  16.  r&v 
yofx4voov  Tck  iikv  Kork  xrvyarXoK^v  \4yf 
Tck  8'  Ikvfv  ffvfiirXoKrjs'  rk  fi^y  oZv  k 
ffvfiirkoK^y  oToy  du^ponros  rp4x*h  ^v^p^ 
viK^'  rh  9*  &VCV  (Tu/iirXoiri}!  oXow  &yBptm 
jSoOs,  rp^x^h  yiK^. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  meaning  i 
function  of  the  single  word  can  only 
explained  relatively  to  the  complete  ] 
position,  which  must  be  assumed  as  f 
known. 

That  which  Aristotle  disorimiiiate 
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when  he  comes  to  explain  the  functions  of  the  latter  class,  he 
considers  them  in  reference  to  their  functions  as  constituent 
members  of  propositions.  He  immediately  begins  by  distinguish-^, 
ing  four  sorts  of  matters  {Entia) :  That  which  is  affirmable  of  a 
Subject,  but  is  not  in  a  Subject ;  That  which  is  in  a  Subject,  but 
is  not  affirmable  of  a  Subject ;  That  which  is  both  in  a  Subject* 
and  affirmable  of  a  Subject ;  That  which  is  neither  in  a  Subject,  j 
nor  affirmable  of  a  Subject.^  ^ 

This  fundamental  quadruple  distinction  of  Entia,  which  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  ten  Categories  or  Predicaments,  belongs 
to  words  altogether  according  to  their  relative  places  or  functions 
in  the  proposition ;  the  meanings  of  the  words  being  classified 
accordingly.  That  the  learner  may  imderstand  it,  he  ought' 
properly  to  be  master  of  the  first  part  of  the  treatise  De  Inter-/ 
pretatione,  wherein  the  constituent  elements  of  a  proposition  are 
explained:  so  intimate  is  the  connection  between  that  treatise 
and  this. 

The  classification  applies  to  Entia  (Things  or  Matters)  uni- 
versally, and  is  thus  a  first  step  in  Ontology.  He  here  looks 
at  Ontology  in  one  of  its  several  diverse  aspects — as  it  enters 
into  predication,  and  furnishes  the  material  for  Subjects  and 
Predicates,  the  constituent  members  of  a  proposition. 

Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Ens  quateniLS  Ens,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  Aristotle's  scientific  programme;  bearing 
usually  the  title  of  First  Philosophy,  sometimes  Theology,  though 
never  (in  his  works)  the  more  modem  title  of  Metaphysica.  He 
describes  it  as  the  universal  and  comprehensive  Science,  to  which 
all  other  sciences  are  related  as  parts  or  fractions.  Ontology 
deals  with  Ens  in  its  widest  sense,  as  an  Unum  not  generic 
but  analogical  —  distinguishing  the  derivative  varieties  into 
which  it  may  be  distributed,  and  setting  out  the  attributes  and 
accompaniments  of  Essentia  universally;  while  other  sciences,^ 
such  as  Geometry,  Astronomy,  &c.,  confine  themselves  to 
distinct  branches  of  that  whole ;  ^  each  having  its  own  separate' 
class  of  Entia  for  special  and  exclusive  study.  This  is  the. 
characteristic  distinction  of  Ontology,  as  Aristotle  conceives  it ; 
he  does  not  set  it  in  antithesis  to  Phenomenology,  according  to 


this  treatise,  in  the    phraBes — \4yfa6ai  |  25-33,  E.  p.   1025,  b.  8.    (ffnv  iirun-fifiii 


KOfrk  ffvfi'wKoKiiv  and  XdytaOcu  &v(v  ffvfi- 
wKoxriSt  is  equivalent  to  what  we  read  in 
the  De  Interpretatione  (p.  16,  b.  27,  p.  17, 
a.  17)  differently  expre^ed,  ^y^  ajiftay 
riK^  its  Kord^affiS  and  ^v^  iniiia»ru^  its 
p6ats. 

*  Aristot.  Categor.  p.  1,  a.  20. 


XoPra  KoSt  auro'  outtj  5*  iarly  ouBtfitf  rcoy 
iv  ntpti  Xtyofiivwy  fi  axn-f]'  ohZtfiia  yhp  r&y 
JkKXvv  iiruTKVKti  KaB6\ov  ircpl  r  ov 
6yr  OS  p^v,  i.\\h  fi4pos  avrov  r  i 
kir oTt fi6fi(yai  irtpl  ro6rou  0cai- 
povffi    rh    <rvfi$t0riK6Sf  &c,      Gom- 


*  Arittot.  Metaphys.  F.  p.  1003,  a.  21,  1  pare  p.  1005,  a.  2-14. 
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the  distinction  that  has  become  current  among  modern  metaphj 
sicians. 

Now  Ens  (or  Entia),  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  is  not 
synonymous  or  univocal  word,  but  an  homonymous  or  equivocg 
word;  or,  rather,  it  is  something  between  the  two,  being  equi 
vocal,   with   a   certain  qualification.     Though  not    a  Summui 
OenuSy  i.e.  not  manifesting  throughout  all  its  particulars  generi 
unity,  nor  divisible  into  species  by  the  addition  of  well-marke 
essential  differentioe,  it  is  an  analogical  aggregate,  or  a  Summm 
Arudogon,  comprehending  under  it  many  subordinates   whic 
bear  the  same  name  from  being  all  related  in  some  way  or  othc 
to  a  common  root  or  fundamentum,  the  relationship  being  bot 
diverse  in  kind  and  nearer  or  more  distant  in  degree.     The  woi 
Ens  is  thus  homonymous,  yet  in  a  qualified  sense.     While  it 
not  imivocal,  it  is  at  the  same  time  not  absolutely  equivoca 
It  is  mvltivocal  (if  we  may  coin  such  a  word),  having  mar 
meanings  held  together  by  a  multifarious  and  graduated  relatioi 
ship  to   one  common  fundamentum.^    Ens  (or  Entia),  in  th 
widest  sense,  is  the  theme  of  Ontology  or  First  Philosophy,  ai 
is  looked  at  by  Aristotle  in  four  different  principal  aspects.** 

1.  To  ov  Kara  (rv/nfitfiriKOQ — Ens  per  Accidens — Ens  accidentf 
or  rather  concomitant,  either  as  rare  and  exceptional  attribu 
to  a  subject,  or  along  with  some  other  accident  in  the  sar 
common  subject. 

;  2.  To  ov  tog  aXriOigy  koi  to  fifj  ov  wc  ^^vSog—Ens,  in  the  sen 
/of  Truth,  Non-Ens,  in  the  sense  of  Falsehood.  This  is  the  E 
of  the  Proposition ;  a  true  aflSrmation  or  denial  falls  under  E 
in  this  mode,  when  the  mental  conjunction  of  terms  agrees  wi 
reality ;  a  false  aflSrmation  or  denial,  where  no  such  agreeme 
exists,  falls  under  Non-Ens."^ 


*■  Simplikius  speaks  of  these  Analoga 
as  rb  fitaoy  rwy  rt  ffvyotv^fxwy  koI  r&v 
bfjuuv^lxcoPf  rh  hp*  iv6sj  &c.  Sohol.  ad 
Gategor.  p.  69«  b.  29,  Brand.  See  also 
Metaphys.  Z.  p.  1030,  a.  34. 

Dexippiis  does  not  recognize,  formally 
and  under  a  distinct  title,  this  interme- 
diate stage  between  <rvvd)vviJM  and  6fi(&- 
yvfia.  He  states  that  Aristotle  considered 
Ens  as  6^<aifvyLov^  while  otlier  pliilosophers 
considered   it  as   avvtayv/xou  (Dexippus, 

E.  26,  book  i.  sect.  19,  ed.  Spengel).  But 
e  intimates  that  the  ten  general  heads 
called  Categories  have  a  certain  con- 
tinuity and  interdepentience  (ffvy^x^tay 
Koi  &AA7}Aovx^av)  each  with  ti:e  others, 
branchincj^  out  from  ovaia  in  ramifications 
more  or  less  straggling  (p.  48,  book  ii. 
sects.  1,  2,  Spengel).    The  list  (he  says, 


p.  47)  does  not  depend  upon  9taifM 
(generic  division),  nor  yet  is  it  sim 
enumeration  {inraplOfiria-ts)  of  incohei 
items.  In  the  Pbysica,  yU.  4,  p.  249 
23,  Aristotle  observes :  thl  8i  rw  6fia 
fiiwy  od  fi^y  iroXh  kx4xov(rai  ed  9h  Ix^* 
riya  6fAOi6njret,  at  8*  iyyhs  ^  Y^vfi  ^  i 
Xoyl(fy    Hih    ob    HoKOvatP    bymyvfdai    c 

^  Aristot.  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1017,  i 
E.  p.  1025,  a.  34,  p.  1026,  a.  33,  b. 
upon  which  last  passage  see  the  not 
Bonitz. 

^  Aristot.  Metaph.  E.  4,  p.  1027,  b. 
— p.  x028,  a.  4.  ob  ydp  4<m  rh  ^t 
Koi  rh  iiKrfB^s  iv  rots  wpdyfuuru^ — AAA 
9iayol(f — obK  4^m  8T}XoD<riy  oitrdv  riya  ^ 
rod  tvros.  Also  6.  10,  p.  1051,  b.  1 
Kvpt^ara  hv   dtAr^Oit    jcoi  ^9\^s.      I 
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8.  To  ov  Svvifui  Koi  to  6v  ivspydq — Ens,  potential,  actual. 

4.  To  ov  Kara  ra  <r\fifjuLTa  rwv  Karnyopiwv — Ens,  according  to 
the  ten  varieties  of  the  Categories,  to  be  presently  explained. 

These  four  are  the  principal  aspects  under  which  Aristotle 
looks  at  the  aggregate  comprised  by  the  equivocal  or  multivocal 
word  Entia.  In  aU  the  four  branches,  the  varieties  comprised 
are  not  species  under  a  common  genus,  correlating,  either  as 
co-ordinate  or  subordinate,  one  to  the  other ;  they  are  analoga, 
all  having  relationship  with  a  common  term,  but  having  no  other 
necessary  relationship  with  each  other.  Aristotle  does  not  mean 
that  these  four  modes  of  distributing  this  vast  aggregate,  are  the 
only  modes  possible ;  for  he  himself  sometimes  alludes  to  other 
modes  of  distributions.*  Nor  would  he  maintain  that  the  four 
distributions  were  completely  distinguished  from  each  other, 
80  that  the  same  subordinate  fractions  are  not  comprehended 
in  any  two;  for  on  the  contrary,  the  branches  overlap  each 
other  and  coincide  to  a  great  degree,  especially  the  first  and 
fourth.  But  he  considers  the  four  as  discriminating  certain 
distinct  aspects  of  Entia  or  Entitas,  more  important  than  any 
other  aspects  thereof  that  could  be  pointed  out,  and  as  affording 
thus  the  best  basis  and  commencement  for  the  Science  called 
Ontology. 

Of  these  four  heads,  however,  the  first  and  second  are  rapidly 
dismissed  by  Aristotle  in  the  Metaphysica,**  being  conceived  as 
having  little  reference  to  real  essence,  and  therefore  belonging 
more  to  Logic  than  to  Ontology ;  i.e.  to  the  subjective  processes 
of  naming,  predicating,  believing,  and  inferring  rather  than  to 
the  objective  world  of  Perceivables  and  Cogitables.*^    It  is  the 


\ 


Scholion,  Alexander  remarks:  rh  Bh  &s 

•  Aristot.  MeUph.  F.  p.  1003,  n.  33,- 
b.  10.  Compare  the  able  treatise  of 
Brentino,  **Ueber  die  Bedeutung  des 
Seienden  nach  Aristoteles,''  pp.  6,  7. 

■>  Aristot.  MetaptL  E.  p.  1027,  b.  16, 
p.  1028.  a.  6. 

«  Aristot.  Metaph.  e.  10,  p.  1051,  b. 
2-15;  with  Scbwegler's  Comment,  p.  186. 
This  is  the  distinction  dnwn  by  Simpli- 
kios  (Schol.  ad  Categ.  p.  76,  b.  47)  be- 
tween the  Organon  and  the  Metaphysica : 
hi  ykp  ipx^  Kctrii  filv  riiv  tnjfican-iKify 
Qxrrmv  Ac^ir  Iv  rp  Xo7ur$  vparyfiardtf,  817- 
Kovrrcu,  icarii  8i  rk  (riifiaip6fjL(va  iy  r^  Mtrii 

Tii  ttrra  are  equivalent  to  rh  KtyS/itya^ 
in  this  and  the  other  logical  treatises  of 
AristoUe.    Categ.  p.  1,  a.  16-20,  b.  25 ; 


Analyt.  Prior,  i.  p.  43,  a.  25. 

This  is  the  logical  aspect  of  Ontology ; 
that  is,  Entia  are  considered  as  Objects 
to  bo  named,  and  to  serve  as  Subjects  or 
Predicates  for  propositions:  every  such 
term  having  a  fixed  denotation,  and  (with 
the  exception  of  proper  names)  a  fixed 
connotation,  known  to  speakers  and 
hearers. 

Ti  \€y6fi€pa  (or  Entia  considered  in 
this  Aspect)  are  distinguished  by  Ari- 
stotle into  two  classes:  1.  T^  \(y6fi(ya 
Karh  ffufurXoKifv,  olov  iydpanros  rp^x^h 
AyOpvuos  yixf.  2.  Tit  \ty6fifya  &y9V 
ffv/xvXoKrjf  (or  Karii  (AfiUffxlay  (Tu^irXo- 
icfty),  oTov  iydpuTTOSf  $ovSy  rpix^^^  viko.. 

We  are  to  observe  here,  that  in  Logic 
the  Proposition  or  Enunciation  is  the 
Prius  Naturft,  which  must  be  presupposetl 
an  known  before  we  can  understand  what 
the  separate  terms  are  (Analytic.  Prior,  i. 
'.  p.  24,  a.  16) :  just  as  the  right  angle  must 
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third  and  fourth  that  are  treated  in  the  Metaphysica ;  while  i 
is  the  fourth  only  {Ens  according  to  the  ten  figures  of  th 
Categories)  which  is  set  forth  and  elucidated  in  this  first  treatis 
of  the  Organon,  where  Aristotle  appears  to  blend  Logic  an< 
Ontology  into  one. 

Of  this  mixed  character,  partly  logical,  partly  ontological,  i 
the  first  distinction  set  forth  in  the  CategorisB — ^the  distinction 
between  matters  predicated  of  a  Subject,  and  matters  which  ar 
in  a  Subject — ^the  Subject  itseK  being  assumed  as  the  funda 
mentum  correlative  to  both  of  them.  The  definition  given  c 
that  which  is  in  a  Subject  is  ontological:  viz.,  *' In  a  Subjecl 
I  call  that  which  is  in  anything,  not  as  a  part,  yet  so  that  i 
cannot  exist  separately  from  that  in  which  it  is.'**  By  thes 
two  negative  characteristics,  without  any  mark  positive,  doe 
Aristotle  define  what  is  meant  by  being  in  a  Subject.  Moder 
logicians,  and  Hobbes  among  them,  can  find  no  better  definitio 
for  an  Accident;  though  Hobbes  remarks  truly,  that  Accider 
cannot  be  properly  defined,  but  must  be  elucidated  by  examples 


be  understood  before  wo  can  explain 
vhat  is  an  acute  or  an  obtuse  angle  (to 
use  an  illustration  of  Aristotle ;  see  Me- 
taphys.  Z.  p.  1035,  b.  7).  We  must 
understand  the  entire  logical  act,  called 
Affirming  or  Denying,  before  we  can 
understand  the  functions  of  the  two 
factors  or  correlates  with  which  that  act 
is  performed.  Aristotle  defines  the  Term 
by  means  of  the  Proposition,  ipoy  5^ 
KoXw  eif  ty  SioA^Toi  ri  'wp6r€UTis  (Anal.  Pr. 
i.  24,  b.  16). 

Tcb  \(y6fi€ya,  as  here  used  by  Aristotle, 
coincides  in  meaning  with  what  the  Stoics 
afterwards  called  Tcb  Xticrd  —  of  two 
classes:  1.  Acicrck  adror  c  A  ^,  one  branch 
of  which,  rh,  i^tdifxaraj  are  equivalent  to 
the  Aristotelian  ri  icorck  <rvfiir\oK^y  \ty6- 
liwcu  2.  A€KTi  ^X  A  iirn,  equivalent  to  Tcb 
Av^v  a-vfMirXoKTis  \€y6nfva  (Uiogen.  Laert 
vii.  43,  44,  63,  64;  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Mathemat.  viii.  69,  70,  74):  equivalent 
also,  seemingly,  to  rii  Biocyorirk  in  Ari- 
stotle: 6  SiayoTjrhs  *Api<rrofjL4yris  (Anal. 
Pr.  I.  p.  47,  b.  22).' 

Hobbes  observes  (Computation  or  Lo- 
gic, part  i.  2,  5) :  '*  Nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary that  every  name  should  be  the  name 
of  something.  For  as  these,  a  tmin,  a 
tree^  a  stoncy  are  the  names  of  the  things 
themselves,  so  the  images  of  a  man,  of  a 
tree,  of  a  stone,  which  are  represented  to 
men  sleeping,  have  their  names  also, 
though  they  be  not  things,  but  only  fic- 
tions and  phantasms  of  tliincfs.  For  we 
CAu  remember  these ;  and  therefore  it  is 
no  less  necessary  that  they  have  names 


to  mark  and   signify   them,  than    t1 
things  themselves.    Also  this  word  ftUu 
is  a  name ;  but  no  future  thing  has  v* 
any  being.    Moreover,  that  which  neitb 
is,  nor  has  been,  nor  ever  shaU  or  ey< 
can  be,  has  a  name — impossible.    To  coi 
elude,  tliis  word  nothing  is  a  name,  whic 
yet  cannot  be  name  of  any  thing;  f 
when  we  subtract  two  and  three  fro 
five,  and,  so  nothing  remaining,  we  wou 
call  that  subtraction  to  mind,  this  speec 
nothing    remains,  and   in   it   the   wo; 
nothing,  is  not  unuseful.    And  for  tl 
same  reason  we  say  truly,  less  than  nothii 
remains,  when  we  subtract  more  fro 
less;  for  the  mind  feigns  such  remai 
as  the^ie  for  doctrine's  sake,  and  desin 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  to  call  the  sac 
to  memory.    But  seeing  every  name  h 
some  relation  to  that  which  is  name 
though  that  which  we  name  be  not  alwa 
a  thing  that  has  a  being  in  nature,  yet 
is  lawful  for  doctrine's  sake  to  apply  t 
word  thing  to  whatsoever  we  name ;  as 
it  were  all  one  whether  that  thing 
truly  existent,  or  be  only  feigned." 

The  Greek  neuter  gender  (rh  \9y6fiti 
or  rh  \ticT6v,  ri  \ty6fifva  or  ri  \*m 
covers  all  that  Hobbes  here  includ 
under  the  word  thing. — Scholia  ad  A 
stot  Physic.  I.  i.  p.  323,  a.  21,  Bran( 
6yofid(oyT(U  fiky  KaX  rh  fi^  6yra,  6pi(oy 
5^  fi6ya  rii  Syra* 

*  Aristot.  Oateg.  p.  1,  a.  24. 

^  Hobbes,  Computation  or  Log^o,  pi 
i.  3,  3,  i.  6,  2,  ii.  8,  2-3. 
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The  distinction  here  drawn  by  Aristotle  between  being  pre- 
dicated  of  a  Subject,  and  being  in  a  Subject,  coincides  with  that 
between  essential  and  non-essential  predication:  all  the  predi- 
cates (including  the  differentia)  which  belong  to  the  essence,  fall 
under  the  first  division ;  ■  all  those  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
essence,  under  the  latter.  The  Subjects — what  Aristotle  calls  1 
the  First  Essences  or  Substances,  those  which  are  essences  or'  - 
substances  in  the  fullest  and  strictest  meaning  of  the  word — are 
concrete  individual  things  or  persons;  such  as  Sokrates,  this. 
man,  that  horse  or  tree.  These  are  never  employed  as  predi- 
cates at  all  (except  by  a  distorted  and^unnatural  stru^ufe^f  the 
proposiQon,  which  Aristotle  indicates  as  possible,  but  declines 
to  take  into  account) ;  they  are  always  Subjects  of  different 
predicates,  and  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  Subjects  of  all 
predicates.  But  besides  these  First  Essences,  there  are  alsof'/ 
Second  Essences — Species  and  Genus,  which  stand  to  the  first 
Essence  in  the  relation  of  predicates  to  a  Subject,  and  to  the 
other  Categories  in  the  relation  of  Subjects  to  predicates.^  ^ 
These  Second  Essences  are  less  of  Essences  than  the  First, 
which  alone  is  an  Essence  in  the  fullest  and  most  appropriate 
sense.  Among  the  Second  Essences,  Species  is  more  of  an^ 
Essence  than  Genus,  because  it  belongs  more  closely  and 
specially  to  the  First  Essence;  while  Genus  is  farther  removed 
from  it.  Aristotle  thus  recognizes  a  graduation  of  more  or  less 
in  Essence;  the  individual  is  more  Essence,  or  more  complete  as 
an  Essence,  than  the  Species,  the  Species  more  than  the  Genus. 
As  he  recognizes  a  First  Essence,  i.e.  an  individual  object  (such 
as  Sokrates,  this  horse,  &c.),  so  he  also  recognizes  an  individual 
accident  (this  particular  white  colour,  that  particular  gram- 
matical knowledge)  which  is  in  a  Subject,  but  is  not  predicated 
of  a  Subject ;  this  particular  white  colour  exists  in  some  given 
body,  but  is  not  predicable  of  any  body.^ 

Respecting  the  logical  distinction,  which  Aristotle  places  in 


*  Arbtot.  Categ.  p.  3,  a.  20.  It  appears  rainSy  iariy^  he  seems  himself  to  forget 
that  AndronikuB  did  not  draw  the  line  the  distinction  entirely, 
between  these  two  classes  of  predicates  in  ^  Categor.  p.  2,  a.  15,  seq.  In  Aristotle 
the  same  manner  as  Aristotle:  he  in-  '  phraseology  it  is  not  said  that  Second 
claded  many  non-essential  predicates  in  Essences  are  contained  in  First  Essi-noes, 
ra  Ka£t  {fwoKUfUvov,  8ee  Simplikius,  ad  :  but  that  First  Essences  are  contained  in 
Categorias,  Basil.  1551,  foL  13,  21,  B.  i  Second  Essences,  t.e.  in  the  species  which 
Nor  was  either  Alexander  or  Porphyry  '  Second  Essences  signify.  See  the  Scho- 
careful  to  observe  the  distinction  between  ,  lion  to  p.  3.  a.  9,  in  Waitz,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
the  two  clasBes.  See  Schol.  ad  Metaphys.  i  *"  Anst.  Categ.  p.  1,  a.  2G ;  b.  7 :  'AirXwf 
p.  701.  b.  23«  Br. ;  Schol.  ad  De  Interpret  |  h\  rk  iro/M  koI  U  &fii0/ii^  Kar'  ov^tyhs 
p.  106.  a.  29,  Br.  And  when  Aristotle  j  viroKuiUvov  Xeytrai,  h  vwoKttfitytp  Si  $yia 
Mtys,  Analyt.  Prior,  i.  p.  24,  b.  26,  rh  9^  ovUiy  icwAt^t  flycw  rj  ydp  ns  ypofifiaructi 
iy  vK^  cinu  tr9po¥  ir4p^,  ir«l  t^  icarck  rify  tv  inroK€ifiiy<p  itrrly,  Aristotle  here 
varr^s     »nfnrfp*iffS»L    0ttr4pav     Bortpoy,    recognizes  an  attribute  as  *^  individual 
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the  commencement  of  this  treatise  on  the  Categories — ^between 
predicates  which  are  affirmed  of  a  Subject,  and  predicates  which 
'  are  in  a  Subject  * — we  may  remark  that  it  turns  altogether  upon 
the  name  by  which  you  describe  the  predicate.  Thus  he  tells 
us  that  the  Species  and  Genus  (man,  animal),  and  the  Differ- 
entia (rational),  may  be  predicated  of  Sokrates,  but  are  not  in 
Sokrates;  while  knowledge  is  in  Sokrates,  but  cannot  be  pre- 
-\  dicated  of  Sokrates ;  and  may  be  predicated  of  grammar,  but  is 
,  not  in  grammar.  But  if  we  look  at  this  comparison,  we  shall 
see  that  in  the  last-mentioned  example,  the  predicate  is  described 
by  an  abstract  word  (knowledge) ;  while  in  the  preceding 
examples  it  is  described  by  a  concrete  word  (man,  animal, 
rational).*^  If,  in  place  of  these  three  last  words,  we  substitute 
the  abstract  words  corresponding  to  them — humanity,  animaUty, 
rationahty — ^we  shall  have  to  say  that  these  are  in  Sokrates, 
though  they  cannot  (in  their  abstract  form)  be  predicated  of 
Sokrates,  but  only  in  the  form  of  their  concrete  paronyms, 
which  Aristotle  treats  as  a  distinct  predication.  So  if,  instead 
of  the  abstract  word  knowledge,  we  employ  the  concrete  word 
knowing  or  wise,  we  can  no  longer  say  that  this  is  in  Sokrates, 
and  that  it  may  be  predicated  of  grammar.  pCLstract  alone  can 
be  predicated  of  abstract ;  concrete  alone  can  be  predicated  of 
concrete ;  if  we  describe  the  relation  between  Abstract  and  Con- 
crete, we  must  say.  The  Abstract  is  in  the  Concrete  —  the 
Concrete  contains  or  embodies  the  Abstract.  Indeed  we  find 
Aristotle  referring  the  same  predicate,  when  described  by  the 
abstract  name,  to  one  Category ;  and  when  described  by  the 
concrete  paronymous  adjective,  to  another  and  different  Cate- 
gory.^    The  names  Concrete  and  Abstract  were  not  in  the 


and  as  numerically  one ; "  and  various  I  language)  predicable  of  many  Subjects 
other  logicians  have  followed  him.  But  yet  it  is  in  many  Subjects.  It  canno 
is  it  correct  to  say,  that  an  attribute,  correctly  be  called  Unum  Numero,  accord 
when  it  cannot  be  farther  divided  speci-  i  ing  to  the  explanation  which  he  gives  o 
flcaUy,  and  is  thus  the  lowest  in  its  own  '  that  phrase  in  two  passages  of  the  Meta 


predicamental  series,  is  Unum  Numerof 
The  attribute  may  belong  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  different  objects ;  and  can  we 


physica,  B.  p.  999,  b.  33;  A.  p.  1016,  1: 
82  :  apiOfi^  fuy  S>v  ^  0Xt}  fi(a,  &C. 

The  distinction  is  expressed  by  Am 


count  it  as  One,  in  the  same  sense  in  I  monius  (Schol.  p.  51,  b.  46)  as  follows  :- 


which  we  count  each  of  these  objects  as 
One  ?  I  doubt  whether  Unum  Numero  be 
applicable  to  attributes.  Aristotle  de- 
dares  that  the  Scurf  pa  over  la  is  not  Unum 
Humero  like  the  vpdrri  ov<ria — ov  ykp  ty 
iffTt  rh  vTOKfiixfyov  &<nr(p  r}  trp^rii  ovcria, 
oAX^  Karii  troWuv  b  6.v0pwiros  \4yfrat  Koi 


a/  vpwrou  oi/aloi  uiroKcivrou  iroaiy,  &XX*  ou>; 
Sfioius*  ro7s  n^y  yhp  vpbf  Svaplii 
ro6rt<Trt  ro7s  (rufxPffiTiKSciyf  rots  Z\  irph 
KOTTiyoplayf  rovr^trri  rcuf  KaB6ko 
oifffiait. 

^  Ueberweg  makes  a  remark  similar  1 
this. — Systrm  der  Logik,  sect.  56,  not 


T^  (yoy  (Categ.  p.  3,  b.  16).  Upon  the  I  p.  110,  ed.  second, 
same  principle,  I  think,  he  ought  to  de-  I  ^  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tt 
ciare  that  the  attribute  is  not  Unum  |  proper  mode  of  describing  the  Different 
Numero ;  for  though  it  is  not  (in  his  •  — whether  by  the  oonoreto  word  vcC^r, 
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philosophical  vocahulary  of  his  day.  In  this  passage  of  the 
CategoriflB,  he  establishes  a  distinction  between  predicates 
essential  and  predicates  non-essential;  the  latter  he  here 
declares  to  be  in  the  Subject,  the  former  not  to  be  in  it,  but  to 
be  co-efficients  of  its  essence.  But  we  shall  find  that  he  does  not 
adhere  to  this  distinction  even  throughout  the  present  treatise, 
still  less  in  other  works.  It  seems  to  be  a  point  of  difference 
between  the  Categorise  on  one  side,  and  the  Physica  and  Meta- 
physica  on  the  other,  that  in  the  Categorise  he  is  more  disposed 
to  found  supposed  real  distinctions  on  verbal  etiquette,  and  on 
precise  adherence  to  the  syntactical  structure  of  a  proposition.* 

Lastly,  Aristotle  here  makes  one  important  observation 
respecting  those  predicates  which  he  describes  as  (not  in  a 
Subject  but)  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  Subject — i.e.  the  essential 
predicates.  In  these  (he  says)  whatever  predicate  can  be  truly 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  predicate,  the  same  can  be  truly 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  Subject.**  This  observation  deserves 
notice,  because  it  is  in  fact  a  brief  but  distinct  announcement  of 
his  main  theory  of  the  Syllogism ;  which  theory  he  afterwards 
expands  in  the  Analytica  Priora,  and  traces  into  its  varieties  and 
ramifications. 

After  such  preliminaries,  Aristotle  proceeds*^  to  give  the 
enumeration  of  his  Ten  Categories  or  Predicaments ;  under  one 
or  other  of  which,  every  subject  or  predicate,  considered  as 
capable  of  entering  into  a  proposition,  must  belong:  1.  Essence 
or  Substance ;  such  as,  man,  horse.  2.  How  much  or  Quantity  ; 
such  as,  two  cubits  long,  three  cubits  long.  3.  What  manner  of 
or  Quality  ;  such  as,  white,  erudite.  4.  Ad  aliquid — To  something 
or  Relation;  such  as,  double,  half,  greater.  5.  Where;  such  as, 
in  the   market-place,   in  the  Lykeium.     6.    When;   such  as, 


by  the  abstmct  ircf^i — gives  occasion  to 
an  objection  against  Aristotle's  view,  and 
to  a  reftly  from  Dexippns  not  very  ooncln- 
sive  (Dexippns,  book  ii.  s.  22,  pp.  60,  61, 
ed.  Spengel). 

*  Cfategor.  p.  3,  a.  3.  In  the  Physica, 
iv.  p.  210,  a.  14-30,  Aristotle  enumerates 
nine  difft- rent  senses  of  the  phrase  iv  riyt. 
Hiff  own  ose  of  the  phrase  is  not  always 
nniform  or  consistent.  If  we  compare  the 
Scholia  on  the  Categoris,  pp.  44,  45,  53, 
68,  59,  Br.,  with  the  Scholia  on  the  Phy- 
sics, pp.  372,  373,  Br.,  we  shall  see  that 
the  Commentators  were  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  his  flnctuation.  The  doctrine 
of  tlje  CategorisB  was  found  especiatlv 
difficult  in  its  application  to  tne  Dif- 
ferentia. 


In  Analyt.  Post.  i.  p.  83,  a.  30,  Ari- 
stotle says,  offa  8i  fi^  ohciav  trufudvtiy  Itt 
Kard  Tivos  \ncoKHfi4vov  KoayiyopturBcu, 
which  is  at  variance  with  tho  language 
of  the  Categorise,  sls  the  Scholiast  remarks, 
p.  228.  a.  33.  The  like  may  be  said 
about  Metaphys.  B.  p.  1001,  b.  29;  A.  p. 
1017,  b.  13.  See  the  Scholia  of  Alex- 
ander, p.  701,  b.  25,  Br. 

See  also  De  Gener.  et  Corrupt,  p.  319, 
b.  8;  Physic,  i.  p.  185,  a.  31 :  obQtv  yhp 
r&y  &KKofy  x«p*<rTJv  iffri  irapit  r^y  obffiay* 
wdma  yhp  Koff  tnroKft^i^uov  rrjs  ovatas 
xi-ytrcuy  where  Simplikius  remarks  that 
the  phrase  is  used  avri  rov  iv  inroKtifi4y^ 
(ScIh.1.  p.  328,  b.  43). 

»»  Categor.  p.  1,  b.  10-15. 

'  Ibid.  p.  1,  b.  25,  seq. 
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yesterday,  last  year.  7.  In  what  posture;  such  as,  he  stands 
up,  he  is  sitting  down.  8.  To  have;  such  as,  to  he  shod, 
to  be  armed.  9.  Activity;  such  as,  he  is  cutting,  he  is 
turning.  10.  Passivity ;  such  as,  he  is  being  cut,  he  is  being 
burned. 

Ens  in  its  complete  state — concrete,  individual,  determinate 
— includes  an  embodiment  of  all  these  ten  Categories ;  the  First 
Ens  being  the  Subject  of  which  the  rest  are  predicates.    What- 
ever question  be  asked  respecting  any  individual  Subject,  the 
information  given  in  the  answer  must  faU,  according  to  Aristotle, 
under  one  or  more  of  these  ten  general  heads ;  while  the  fuL 
outfit  of  the  individual  .will  comprise  some  predicate  under  eacl 
of  them.    Moreover/each  of  the  ten  is  a  Generalissimum ;  havinf 
more  or  fewer  species  contained  under  it,  but  not  being  itsel 
contained  under  any  larger  genus  (Ens  not  being  a  genus)  j    S* 
that  Aristotle  does  not  attempt  to  define  or  describe  any  one  o 
the  ten ;  his  only  way  of  explaining  is  by  citing  two  or  thre 
illustrative  examples  of  each.     Some  of  the  ten  are  even  c 
wider  extent  than  Summa  Genera  ;  thus.  Quality  cannot  be  cob 
sidered  as  a  true  genus,  comprehending  generically  all  the  case 
falling  under  it.     It  is  a  Summum  Analogon,  reaching  beyon 
the   comprehension   of  a  genus;   an  analogous  or  multivoci 
name,  applied  to  many  cases  vaguely  and  remotely  akin  to  eac 
other.*    And  again  the  same  particular  predicate  may  be  rankc 
both  under  Quality  and  under  Kelation;   it  need  not  belor 
exclusively  to  either  one  of  them.**    Moreover,  Good,  like  Ei 
or  Unum,  is  common  to  all  the  Categories,  but  is  different 
represented  in  each.*^ 

Aristotle  comments  at  considerable  length  upon  the  four  fix 
of  the  ten  Categories.  1.  Essence  or  Substance.  2.  Quantil 
8.  Quality.  4.  Belation.  As  to  the  six  last,  he  says  little  up 
any  of  them ;  upon  some,  nothing  at  all. 

His  decuple  partition  of  Entia  or  Enunciata  is  founded  entire 
upon  a  logical  principle.  He  looks  at  them  in  their  relation 
Propositions ;  and  his  ten  classes  discriminate  the  relation  whi 
they  bear  to  each  other  as  parts  or  constituent  elements  oi 
proposition.  Aristotle  takes  his  departure,  not  from  any  resn 
of  scientific  research,  but  from  common  speech ;  and  £rom  i 


•  Aristot.  Categor.  p.  8,  b.  26.    Icrri  8i 

See  tlie  Scholia,  p.  68,  b.  69  a.,  Brandis. 
Ammonius  gives  the  true  explanation  of 
this  plirase,  rwv  irKtovaxots  Xtyojufyw 
(p.  69,  b.  7).  Alexander  and  Simplikius 
try  to  make  out  that  it  implies  here  a 


ffw^yofioy. 

^  Aristot.  Oategor.  p.  11,  a.  37.  C 
pare  the  Soholion  of  Dexippus,  p. 
a.  28-37. 

°  Aristot.  Ethio.  Nikomaoh.  L  p.  ] 
a.  25 :  Ethio.  Eudem.  L  p.  1217,  b.  2 
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dialectic,  frequent  in  his  time,  which  debated  about  matters  of 
common  life  and  talk,  about  received  and  current  opinions.^  We 
may  presume  him  to  have  studied  and  compared  a  variety  o{ 
current  propositions,  so  as  to  discover  what  were  the  different 
relations  in  which  Subjects  and  Predicates  did  stand  or  could 
stand  to  each  other ;  also  the  various  questions  which  might  be^ 
put  respecting  any  given  subject,  with  the  answers  suitable 
to  be  returned.^ 

Aristotle  ranks  as  his  first  and  fundamental  Category  Substance  \ 
or  Essence — Ovala;  the  abstract  substantive  word  correspond-  ' 
ing  toTo  6v;  which  last  is  the  vast  aggregate,  not  generically j 
One  but  only  analogically  One,  destined  to  be  distributed  among  i 
the  ten  Categories  as  Summa  Genera,     The  First  Ens  or  First ; 
Essence — ^that  which  is  Ens  in  the  fullest  sense — is  the  individual 
concrete  person  or  thing  in  nature  ;  Sokrates,  Bukephalus,  this ' 
man,  that  horse,  that  oak-tree,  &c.     This  Yusi  Ens  is  indis-\ 
pensable  as  Subject  or  Substratum  for  all  the  other  Categories,  \ 
and  even  for  predication  generally.     It  is  a  Subject  only;   it 
never  appears  as  a  predicate  of  anything  else.    As  Hie  AUquis 
or  Hoc  AUquid,  it  Ues  at  the  bottom  (either  expressed  or  implied) 
of  all  the  work  of  predication.     It  is  Em  or  Essence  most  of  all, 
par  excellence ;   and  is  so  absolutely  indispensable,  that  if  all 
First  Entia  were  supposed  to  be  removed,  neither  Second  Entia 
nor  any  of  the  other  Categories  could  exist.*^ 

The  Species  is  recognized  by  Aristotle  as  a  Second  Ens  otl 
Essence,  in  which  these  First  Essences  reside ;  it  is  less  (has 
less  completely  the  character)  of  Essence  than  the  First,  to 
which  it  serves  as  Predicate.     The  Genus  is  (strictly  speaking) ' 
a  Third  Essence,**  in  which  both  the  First  and  the   Second 


•  Widtz,  ad  AriBtot.  Categor.  p.  284 : 
'*  Id  Categoriis  non  de  ipsft  remm  natura 
et  Teritate  exponit,  sea  res  tales  capit, 
qoales  apparent  in  communi  vita  homini 
fihiloaopbia  non  imbuto,  unde  fit,  ut  in 
Cfttegoriis  alia  sit  irp(6rt}  ohola  et  in  prima 
philoflophia :  ilia  enim  partes  habet,  hsec 
Tero  non  oomponitor  ex  partibus." 

Compare  Metaphys.  Z.  p.  1032,  b.  2, 
and  the  iropla  in  Z.  p.  1029,  a.,  p.  1037, 
a.  28. 

The  different  meaning  of  wp^grn  oMa 
in  the  Categorift  and  in  the  Metaphysica, 
is  connected  with  varions  difiBculties  and 
seeming  discrepancies  in  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  cognition,  which  I  shall  advert 
to  in  a  future  chapter.  Bee  Zeller,  Philos. 
der  Griech.  ii.  2,  pp.  234,  262 ;  Heyder, 
Anstotelische  und  Hegelsche  Dialektik, 
p.  141,  aeq. 

^  Thai  he  frequently  supposes  a  ques- 


tion put,  an  answer  given,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  answering.  Categor.  p.  2,  b.  8 : 
4^y  ykp  iaroHtH^  ris  riiv  wpd^riy  ovalc»  ri 
4tm,  yytopiful^tpoy  icol  olKtiSrfpoy  &iro- 
8<^(rci,  &c. ;  also  ibid.  p.  2,  b.  32;  p.  3, 
a.  4,  20. 

«  Aristot  Categ.  p.  2,  a.  11,  b.  6. 
Ouala  ri  Kvpu&rara  Kcd  wpd  ois  Kcd  fAd\t<rTa 
\*yoti4yr} — n^  oinr&y  oZv  rwu  irp<&To»p  ohtriSev^ 
im^yarov  r&y  HWoty  ri  tlyou. 

^  Aristotle  here,  in  the  Categoriss, 
ranks  Genus  and  Species  as  being,  both 
of  them,  Scirrfpcu  ovalai.  Yet  since  he 
admits  Genus  to  be  farther  removed  from 
•wpdrrri  ohaia  than  Species  is,  he  ou^ht 
rather  to  have  called  Genus  a  Third 
Essence.  In  the  Metaphys ica  he  recog- 
nizee a  gradation  or  ordination  of  olftrla 
into  First,  Second,  and  Third,  founded 
upon  a  totally  different  principle:  the 
Concrete,  which  in  the  Categorise  ranks 


\ 
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Essence  are  included;  it  is  farther  removed  than  the  Species 
from  the  First  Essence,  and  has  therefore  still  less  of  the 
character  of  Essence.  It  stands  as  predicate  both  to  the  First 
and  to  the  Second  Essence.  While  the  First  Essence  is  more 
Essence  than  the  Second,  and  the  Second  more  than  the  Third, 
all  the  varieties  of  the  First  Essence  are  in  this  respect  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  each  other.  This  man,  this  horse,  that  tree, 
&c.,  are  aU  Essence,  equally  and  alike.*  The  First  Essence 
admits  of  much  variety,  but  does  not  admit  graduation,  or 
degrees  of  more  or  less. 

Nothing  else  except  Genera  and  Species  can  be  called  Second 
Essences,  or  said  to  belong  to  the  Category  Essence ;  for  they 
alone  declare  what  the  First  Essence  is.  If  you  are  asked  re- 
specting Sokrates,  What  he  is  ?  and  if  you  answer  by  stating  the 
Species  or  the  Genus  to  which  he  belongs — that  he  is  a  man  or 
an  animal — your  answer  will  be  appropriate  to  the  question ;  and 
it  will  be  more  fuUy  understood  if  you  state  the  Species  than  if 
you  state  the  Genus.  But  if  you  answer  by  stating  what  belongs 
to  any  of  the  other  Categories  (viz.,  that  he  is  white,  that  he  is 
running),  your  answer  wiU  be  inappropriate,  and  foreign  to  the 
question ;  it  will  not  declare  what  Sokrates  is.^  Accordingly, 
none  of  these  other  Categories  can  be  called  Essences.  All  of 
them  rank  as  predicates  both  of  First  and  of  Second  Essence ; 
just  as  Second  Essences  rank  as  predicates  of  First  Essences.^ 

Essence  or  Substance  is  not  in  a  Subject ;  neither  First  nor 
Second  Essence.  The  First  Essence  is  neither  in  a  Subject  nor 
predicated  of  a  Subject ;  the  Second  Essences  are  not  in  the 
First,  but  are  predicated  of  the  First.  Both  the  Second  Essence, 
and  the  definition  of  the  word  describing  it,  may  be  predicated  of 
the  First ;  that  is,  the  predication  is  synonymous  or  univocal ; 
whereas,  of  that  which  is  in  a  Subject,  the  name  may  often  be 
predicated,  but  never  the  definition  of  the  name.  What  is  true 
of  the  Second  Essence,  is  true  also  of  the  Differentia;  thai 
it  is  not  in  a  Subject,  but  that  it  may  be  predicated  univocallj 
of  a  Subject — not  only  its  name,  but  also  the  definition  of  itg 
name.** 


as  wp^rji  ovffla,  ranks  as  rpirrj  oiffla  in 
the  Metaphysica.  See  Metaphys.  H.  p. 
1043.  a.  18-28. 

Aristot.  Catcg.  p.  2,  b.  20;  p.  3,  b.  35. 


iiTtoZtiohs  oIk*Icos  &To8fi6<r€i,  Kcd  yyetpi 
fi^Tfpoy  woiijatt  &yOponroy  9l  (^ou  &to8i8o^ 
Tuv  8^  &Wuy  S,  Ti  &v  airoZiH^  ris  ,&XAot 
pito s  fffrai  &iro8c8ai/cei>f,  oToy  \fvK6 


*»  Ibid.  p.  2,  b.  29-37.  ^  tUSrus  8i  fitrk    fj  Tp4x*i  ^  brtovy  r&y  toiovtmu  &Todi9o6i 
rk%  irpdras  ovaias  fi6ya  rwy  tWoay  rh  itlri  I  Sxrrt  fiKdras  r&y  &AX»y  raOra  ii6ya  ovait 
jcol  rk  ytvYi  Bevrtpai  oiffflai  \4yovrai'  fi6ya  |  \4yovrcu. 
ykp    ZjiXoi  T^y  vpfarrjv   oif<riay  rS»y  Karri-  ,       ^  Ibid.  p.  3,  a.  2. 
yopovfi4ytoy.     rhy  ydp   nva  JkyBptavov  iky  ;      •*  Ibid.  p.  3,  a.  7, 21,  34.     KOivhy  Z\  xen 
&iro8i8^  Tif  ri  iart,  rh  fihy  elJof  fj  rh  y4yos  ■  irdarrit  ovalas  rh  /lii  iy  inroMtt^iy^  ^tyai- 
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All  Essence  or  Substance  seems  to  signify  Hoc  Aliquid  Unum 
Numero.  The  First  Essence  really  does  so  signify,  but  the 
Second  Essence  does  not  really  so  signify :  it  only  seems  to  do 
BO,  because  it  is  enunciated  by  a  substantive  name,  like  the 
First,*  It  signifies  really  Tale  Aliquid,  answering  to  the  enquiry 
Quale  Qvid  ?  for  it  is  said  not  merely  of  one  thing  numerically, 
but  of  many  things  each  numerically  one.  Nevertheless,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn.  The  Second  Essence  does  not  (like  the 
Accident,  such  as  white)  signify  Tale  Aliquid  simply  and  abso- 
lutely, or  that  and  nothing  more.  It  signifies  Talent  Aliqtuim 
Essentiam;  it  declares  what  the  Essence  is,  or  marks  off  the 
characteristic  feature  of  various  First  Essences,  each  Unum 
Numero.  The  Genus  marks  off  a  greater  number  of  such  than 
the  Species.^ 

Again,  Essences  have  no  contraries."^  \  But  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  Essences,  for  Quanta  also  have  no  contraries  ;  there  is  nothing 
contrary  to  ten,  or  to  that  which  is  two  cubits  long.  Nor  is  any 
one  of  the  varieties  of  First  Essence  more  or  less  Essence  than 
any  other  variety.  An  individual  man  is  as  much  Essence  as 
an  individual  horse,  neither  more  nor  less.  Nor  is  he  at  one 
time  more  a  man  than  he  was  at  another  time  ;  though  he  may 
become  more  or  less  white,  more  or  less  handsome.* 

But  that  which  is  most  peculiar  to  Essence,  is,  that  while  re-^ 
maining  Unum  et  Idem  Numero,  it  is  capable  by  change  in  itself 
of  receiving  alternately  contrary  Accidents.  This  is  true  of  noj 
other  Category.  For  example,  this  particular  colour,  being  one 
and  the  same  in  number,  will  never  be  now  black,  and  then 
white ;  this  particular  action,  being  one  and  the  same  in 
number,  will  not  be  at  one  time  virtuous,  at  another  time 
vicious.  The  like  is  true  respecting  all  the  other  Categories. 
But  one  and  the  same  man  will  be  now  white,  hot,  virtuous ; 
at  another  time,  he  wUl  be  black,  cold,  vicious.  An  objector 
may  say  that  this  is  true,  not  merely  of  Essence,  but  also 
of  Discourse  and  of  Opinion ;  each  of  which  (he  will  urge)  re- 
mains Unum  Numero,  but  is  nevertheless  recipient  of  contrary 
attributes ;  for  the  proposition  or  assertion,  Sokrates  is  sitting. 


oifK  Xiiov  B^  rrjs  rovro  ovaiaSf  oAXa  Kal  fi 
Bia^opa  re#v  fiii  iv  {nroK€ifi4y<ff  iariv — inrd' 
px*i  8i  TCU9  oviriaii  koH  raXs  iuupopaus  rh 
wdrra  ffvwyvfjLeti  Air*  avrw  XiytcrBtu, 

•  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  3,  b.  10-16:  no<ro 
8i  ovcia  8  o  fc  c  1  t^8«  ti  arifuUvfaf.  Ctrl  fi^y 
olw  TMT  wmp  Tuv  oitcmv  wafjupurMfrffrov  ical 
&Xif6^f  ivruf  tri  r689  rt  mniaivti'  irofioif 
yitp  ical  %¥  ipt$fx^  rh  B^Ko^iuyiv  icrur  M 


Si  Twv  htvripcov  ohffMV  ^aivtrai  fi^y 
6noius  T^  <rx^/A«T<  rrjs  irpoariyo* 
plas  T^8e  TI  arifialvtty,  tray  eirp 
&yep<owoy  fl  fyoK,  ov  fi^y  dXtjflcj  7€, 
iWii  fiaXXoy  froi6y  ri  arifudyti. 


»»  Ibid.  p.  3,  b.  18-24. 
«  Ibid.  b.  24-30. 
^  Ibid.  b.  84,  seq. 
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or  Substance  can  be  a  Relatum  or  not,  he  is  puzzled  to  say ;  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  Second  Essence  may  be,  but  that  the 
First  Essence  cannot  be  so.  He  concludes,  however,  by  admit- 
ting that  the  question  is  one  of  doubt  and  difficulty.* 
\  Quality  is  that  according  to  which  Subjects  are  called  Such 
.  I  and  Such  (ttoio/  nveg).  It  is,  however,  not  a  true  genus,  but 
a  vague  word,  of  many  distinct,  though  analogous,  meanings 
including  an  assemblage  of  particulars  not  bound  together  by 
.any  generic  tie.^  The  more  familiar  varieties  are — 1.  Habits 
or  endowments  (i^eig)  of  a  durable  character,  such  as,  wise,  just, 
virtuous;  2.  Conditions  more  or  less  transitory,  such  as,  hotj 
cold,  sick,  healthy,  &c.  {SiaOiaeig) ;  8.  Natural  powers  or  in- 
capacities, such  as  hard,  soft,  fit  for  boxing,  fit  for  running,  &c. 
4.  Capacities  of  causing  sensation,  such  as  sweet  of  honey,  ho' 
and  cold  of  fire  and  ice.  But  a  person  who  occasionally  blushei 
with  shame,  or  occasionally  becomes  pale  with  fear,  does  no 
receive  the  designation  of  such  or  such  from  this  fact;  th' 
occasional  emotion  is  a  passion,  not  a  quality.^ 

A  fifth  variety  of  Quality  is  figure  or  circumscribing  form 
straightness  or  crookedness.  But  dense,  rare,  rough,  smooth 
are  not  properly  varieties  of  Quality;  objects  are  not  denominate 
such  and  such  from  these  circumstances.  They  rather  declar 
position  of  the  particles  of  an  object  in  reference  to  each  othej 
jiear  or  distant,  evenly  or  unevenly  arranged.^ 

Quality  admits,  in  some  cases  but  not  in  all,  both  contrariet 
and  graduation.  Just  is  contrary  to  unjust,  black  to  white ;  bi 
there  is  no  contrary  to  red  or  pale.  If  one  of  two  contrari( 
belongs  to  QuaUty,  the  other  of  the  two  will  also  belong  i 
Quality.  In  regard  to  graduation,  we  can  hardly  say  tht 
Quality  in  the  abstract  is  capable  of  more  and  less;  but  it 
indisputable  that  different  objects  have  more  or  less  of  the  san 
quality.  One  man  is  more  just,  healthy,  wise,  than  anothe: 
though  justice  or  health  in  itself  cannot  be  called  more  or  lee 


correlates  with  the  actual,  the  potential 
with  the  potential.  Now,  in  the  above 
pairs,  iviarrfThv  and  ai<r6rirhv  are  poten- 
tials, while  iiriffT^jfirj  and  aXaOrfffis  are 
actuals;  therefore  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  rh  iirt(rT7jThy  and  rh  alffdrjrhy  will 
not  cease  to  exist  if  you  take  away  ivi- 

aT-fjfirj  and  aX<T&r)<rit.  But  the  real  and  i  rwv  wK^oyaxofs  Ktyotievtav^  &c.  Comp 
proper  ci»rrelate  to  t^  i'ni(jry)r)iv  would  be  Mefciphys.  A.  p.  1020,  a.  33,  ami 
T^  iiruTrj)aoviK6v  \  the  propor  correlate  to  I  Scliolion  of  Alexander,  p.  715,  a.  5,  I3i 
T^  aiaBrjrhy  would  be  rh  ai<Tdr}TtKhv.  And  |  Tlie  abstract  ti*rm  Uui6rris  was  a  r 
vrhcu  we  Uike  these  two  latter  pairs,  it  is  coinage  in  Plato's  time;  he  introdu 
perfectly  correct  to  say,  (ruyavaipu  ravra  I  it  with  an  apology  (ThesBtet.  p.  182  A 


lium,  i.    p.  641,  b.  2,  where  Aristo 
makes  yovs  correlate  with  t^  yorird^ 
must  understand  yovs  as  equivalent  to 
voi\riK6v,  and  as  different  from  ^  vif\ai% 

•  Aribtot.  Categ.  p.  8,  b.  22. 

^  See  the  first  note  on  p.  66.    Arist 
Cdteg.    p.    8,  b.   26:    ten   8i   ^   iroio- 


&A.A.7)\a. 


In  the  tn  atiso,  D«  Partibits  Anima-        ^  Ibid.  p.  10,  a.  11-24. 


"  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  9,  b.  20-33. 
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One  thing  cannot  be  more  a  triangle,  square,  or  circle  than 
another ;  the  square  is  not  more  a  circle  than  the  oblong.^ 

What  has  just  been  said  is  not  peculiar  to  Quality ;  but  one 
pecuharity  there  is  requiring  to  be  mentioned.  Quality  is  the 
foundation  of  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity.  Objects  are  called 
like  or  unlike  in  reference  to  qualities.** 

In  speaking  about  Quality,  Aristotle  has  cited  many  illustra- 
tions bom  Relata.  Habits  and  dispositions,  described  by  their 
generic  names,  are  Relata;  in  their  specific  varieties  they  are 
QuaUties.  Thus  cognition  is  always  cognition  of  something,  and 
is  therefore  a  Relatum ;  but  grammatike  (grammatical  cognition) 
is  not  grammatike  of  any  thing,  and  is  therefore  a  Quality.  It  [ 
has  been  already  intimated®  that  the  same  variety  may  wellj 
belong  to  two  distinct  Categories. 

After  having  thus  dwelt  at  some  length  on  each  of  the  first 
four  Categories,  Aristotle  passes  lightly  over  the  remaining  six. 
Respecting  Agere  and  Pati,  he  observes  that  they  admit  (like 
QuaUty)  both  of  graduation  and  contrariety.  Respecting  Jacere^ 
he  tells  us  that  the  predicates  included  in  it  are  derived  from  the 
fact  of  positions,  which  positions  he  had  before  ranked  among 
the  Relata.  Respecting  Ubi,  Quando,  and  Habere,  he  considers 
them  all  so  manifest  and  intelligible,  that  he  will  say  nothing 
about  them ;  he  repeats  the  illustrations  before  given — Habere, 
as,  to  be  shod,  or  to  be  armed  (to  have  shoes  or  arms) ;  Ubi,  as, 
in  the  Lykeium ;  Quando,  as,  yesterday,  last  year.*' 


No  part  of  the  AristoteUan  doctrine  has  become  more  incor- 
porated with  logical  tradition,  or  elicited  a  greater  amount  of 
comment  and  discussion,*  than  these  Ten  Categories  or  Predi- 
caments. I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  exposition  as  near  as 
may  be  in  the  words  and  with  the  illustrations  of  Aristotle ; 
because  in  many  of  the  comments  new  points  of  view  are 
introduced,  sometimes  more  just  than  those  of  Aristotle,  but 
not  present  to  his  mind.  Modern  logicians  join  the  Categories 
side  by  side  with  the  five  Predicables,  which  are  explained  in 
the  Eisagoge  of  Porphyry,  more  than  five  centuries  after  Ari- 
stotle's death.  As  expositors  of  Logic  they  are  right  in  doing 
this ;   but  my  purpose  is  to  illustrate  rather  the  views  of  Ari- 


•  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  10,  b.  12;  p.  11, 
a.  10.  11-24. 

^  Ibid.  p.  11,  a.  15. 

<  Ibid.  a.  20-38.  fri  u  rvyxoMoi  rh 
avrh  -wp^s  Ti  icol  voihtf  tv,  ovSiy  &tovok  iv 
hftfrTtfMtt  rtSt  y4p9inw  ainh  KarapiBfiturBau 


^  Ibid.  b.  8-15.  8i^  t^  irpo<payri  tJvai, 
obJiky  vwkp  avrwy  &KKo  Ktyerai   ^   Htra  iv 

*  About  tbe  prodigious  number  of  these 
comments,  see  the  Scholion  of  DexippoSt 
p.  39,  a.  34,  Br. ;  p.  5,  ed.  Spengel. 
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stotle.  The  mind  of  Aristotle  was  not  altogether  exempt  from 
that  fascination*  which  particular  numbers  exercised  upon  the 
Pythagoreans  and  after  them  upon  Plato.  To  the  number  Ten 
the  Pythagoreans  ascribed  peculiar  virtue  and  perfection.  The 
fundamental  Contraries,  which  they  laid  down  as  the  Principles 
of  the  Universe,  were  ten  in  number.**  After  them,  also,  Plato 
carried  his  ideal  numbers  as  far  as  the  Dekad,  but  no  farther. 
That  Aristotle  considered  Ten  to  be  the  suitable  number  for  a 
complete  Ust  of  general  heads — that  he  was  satisfied  with  making 
up  the  list  of  ten,  and  looked  for  nothing  beyond — may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  different  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
different  items.  At  least,  such  was  his  point  of  view  when  he 
composed  this  treatise.  Though  he  recognizes  all  the  ten 
Categories  as  co-ordinate  in  so  far  that  (except  Quale)  each  is 
a  distinct  Genus,  not  reducible  under  either  of  the  others,  yet 
he  devotes  all  his  attention  to  the  first  four,  and  gives  explan- 
ations (copious  for  him)  in  regard  to  these.  About  the  fifth 
and  sixth  {Agere  and  Patiy  he  says  a  little,  though  much  less  than 
we  should  expect,  considering  their  extent  and  importance. 
About  the  last  four,  next  to  nothing  appears.  There  are  even 
passages  in  his  writings  where  he  seems  to  drop  all  mention 
of  the  two  last  {Jacere  and  Habere)  y  and  to  recognize  no  more 
than  eight  Predicaments.  In  the  treatise  CategoriaB  where  his 
attention  is  fastened  on  Terms  and  their  signification,  and  on 


•  See  Simpl.  in  Categ.  Scbol.  p.  78, 
b.  14,  Br. ;  also  the  two  first  chapters  of 
the  Aristotelian  treatise  De  Goelo;  com- 
pare also,  about  the  perfection  of  the 
rpirri  vlffracns,  De  Partibus  Animalium, 
ii.  p.  646,  b.  9;  De  Generai  Animal, 
iii.  p.  760,  a.  34. 

*»  Aristot.  Metaph.  A.  p.  986,  a.  8. 
There  existed,  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Peripatetics,  a  treatise  in  the  Doric 
dialect  by  Archytas — n«pl  toG  Tlavr6s — 
discriminating  Ten  Categories,  and  ap- 
parently the  sumo  ten  Categories  as 
Aristotle.  By  several  Aristotelian  critics 
this  treatise  was  believed  to  have  been 
composed  bv  Archytas  the  Tarentine, 
eminent  both  as  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher and  as  the  leading  citizen  of 
Tarentum — the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  earlier 
than  Aristotle.  Several  critics  believed 
tliat  Aristotle  had  borrowed  his  Ten 
Categories  from  this  work  of  Archytas; 
and  we  know  that  the  latter  preserved 
the  total  number  of  Ten.  See  Schol.  ad 
Categor.  p.  79,  b.  3,  Br. 

But  other  critics  affirmed,  apparently 
with  better  reason,  that  the  Archytao, 


author  of  this  treatise,  was  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  later  than  Aristotle ;  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  Archytas  on  the 
Categories  was  copied  from  Aristotle  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Doric  treatise 
on  the  Kosmos,  ascribed  to  the  Lokrian 
Tima)U8,  was  copied  from  the  Timseus 
of  Plato,  being  translated  into  a  Doric 
dialect. 

See  Scholia  of  Simplikius  and  Boethius, 
p.  33,  a.  1,  n. ;  p.  40,  a.  43,  Brandis. 
The  fact  that  this  treatise  was  ascribed 
to  the  Tarentine  Archjrtas,  indicates  how 
much  the  number  Ten  was  conseoratod 
in  men  s  minds  as  a  Pythagorean  canon. 

*'  Trendelenburg  thinks  (Oeschichte 
der  Kategorienlehre,  p.  131)  that  Aristotle 
must  have  handled  the  Categories  Agere, 
and  Pati  more  copiously  in  other  treatises; 
and  there  are  some  passages  in  his  worke 
which  render  this  probable.  See  Dc 
Animft,  ii.  p.  416,  b.  35;  De  Generat 
Animal,  iv.  p.  768,  b.  15.  Moreover,  in 
the  list  of  Aristotle's  works  given  bjf 
Diogenes  Laertius,  one  title  appears— 
UtpX  rov  touSk  koL  vtrorOhat  (Diog 
L.  V.  22). 
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the  appropriate  way  of  combining  these  terms  into  propositions, 
he  recites  the  ten  seriatim;  but  in  other  treatises,  where  his 
remarks  bear  more  upon  the  matter  and  less  upon  the  terms 
by  which  it  is  signified,  he  thinks  himself  warranted  in  leaving 
out  the  two  or  three  whose  applications  are  most  confined  to 
special  subjects.  If  he  had  thought  fit  to  carry  the  total  number 
of  Predicaments  to  twelve  or  fifteen  instead  of  ten,*  he  would 
probably  have  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  some  other  general 
heads  not  less  entitled  to  admission  than  Jacere  and  Habere; 
the  rather,  as  he  himself  allows,  even  in  regard  to  the  principal 
Categories,  that  particulars  comprised  under  one  of  them  may 
also  be  comprised  under  another,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  each  particular  to  be  restricted  to  one  Category 
exclusively. 

These  remarks  serve  partly  to  meet  the  difficulties  pointed 
out  by  commentators  in  regard  to  the  Ten  Categories.  Prom 
the  century  immediately  succeeding  Aristotle,  down  to  recent 
times,  the  question  has  always  been  asked,  why  did  Aristotle  fix 
upon  Ten  Categories  rather  than  any  other  number  ?  and  why 
upon  these  Ten  rather  than  others?  And  ancient  commen- 
tators^ as  well  as  modem  have  insisted,  that  the  classifica- 
tion is  at  once  defective  and  redundant ;  leaving  out  altogether 
some  particulars,  while  it  enumerates  others  twice  over  or  more 
than  twice.  (This  last  charge  is,  however,  admitted  by  Aristotle 
himself,  who  considers  it  no  ground  of  objection  that  the  same 
particular  may  sometimes  be  ranked  under  two  distinct  heads.) 
The  replies  made  to  the  questions,  and  the  attempts  to  shew 
cause  for  the  selection  of  these  Ten  classes,  have  not  been 
satisfactory  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  Aristotle  himself  treats 
the  classification  as  if  it  were  real  and  exhaustive,*^  obtained  by 


•  Prantl  expresses   this   view  in  his    forth    acutely   and   plansibly.     But   if 


Geschichte  der  Logik  (p.  206),  and  I  think 
it  iust. 

*  Schol.  p.  47,  b.  14,  seq.,  49,  a.  10,  seq. 
Br. ;  also  Simplikins  ad  Uategor.  fol.  15, 
31  A,  33  £.  ed.  Basil.,  1551. 

*  Scholia  ad  Analyt.  Poster.  (I.  xxiii. 


Aristotle  had  had  any  such  system  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  he  would  hardly  have 
left  it  to  be  divined  by  commentators. 

Simplikius  observes  (Schol.  ad  Gateg. 

p.  44,  a.  30)  that  the  last  nine  Categories 

coincide  in    the  main   (excepting  such 

p.  83,  a.  21)  p.  227',  b.  40,  Br.  •  *OTi  8i  |  portion  of  Quale  as  belongs  to  the  Es- 

ToiTwTcu  fiAyai  eu  Kemryopiai  al  acara  ray  \  sence)  with  rh  hy  Korii  avfifitfiriicSs :  which 


oiKTiuv      Xty^twaif     4k      rrjs     iwaytoyrjs 

Brentano  (in  his  treatise,  Ueber  die 
Bedeutang  des  Beienden  in  Aristotelcs, 


latter,  according  to  Aristotle's  repeated 
declarations,  can  never  be  the  matter  of 
any  theorizing  or  scientific  treatment — 
otfJiffiia  iarl  -wtpl  avrh  B^vpluy  Metaphys. 


Sects.  12  and  13,  pp.  148-177)  attempts  |  E.  p.  1026,  b.  4  ;  K.  p.  1064,  b.  17.  This 
to  draw  oat  a  scheme  of  systematic  de-  view  of  Aristotle  respecting  t^  <rvfi$(0^K6s, 
doction  for  the  Categories.  He  quotes  is  hardly  consistent  with  a  scheme  of 
(pp.  181, 182)  a  passage  from  Thomas  i  intentional  deduction  for  the  accidental 
AqxuBM*  in  wbHsh  radi  a  seheme  is  set  I  predicates. 
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comparing  many  propositions  and  drawing  from  them  an  in 
duction.  He  tries  to  determine,  in  regard  to  some  particula 
enquiries,  under  which  of  the  Ten  Summa  Genera  the  subjec 
of  the  enquiry  is  to  be  ranged;  he  indicates  some  predicate 
of  extreme  generality  (Z/num,  Bonum,  &c.),  which  extend  ovc 
all  or  several  Categories,  as  equivocal  or  analogous,  representin 
no  true  Genera.  But  though  Aristotle  takes  this  view  of  tl 
completeness  of  his  own  classification,  he  never  assigns  tt 
grounds  of  it,  and  we  are  left  to  make  them  out  in  the  bei 
way  we  can. 

We  cannot  safely  presume,  I  think,  that  he  followed  out  ar 
deductive  principle  or  system;  if  he  had  done  so,  he  wou 
probably  have  indicated  it.  The  decuple  indication  of  gener 
heads  arose  rather  from  comparison  of  propositions  and  i 
duction  therefrom.  Under  each  of  these  ten  heads,  son 
predicate  or  other  may  always  be  appUed  to  every  concre 
individual  object,  such  as  a  man  or  animal.  Aristotle  proceedi 
by  comparing  a  variety  of  propositions,  such  as  were  employ* 
in  common  discourse  or  dialectic,  and  throwing  the  differe 
predicates  into  genera,  according  as  they  stood  in  diflfere 
logical  relation  to  the  Subject.  The  analysis  applied  is  n 
metaphysical  but  logical ;  it  does  not  resolve  the  real  individu 
into  metaphysical  a/o\ai  or  Principles,  such  as  Form  and  Matte 
it  accepts  the  individual  as  he  stands,  with  his  full  comp] 
array  of  predicates  embodied  in  a  proposition,  and  analyses  th 
proposition  into  its  logical  constituents.*    The  predicates  deri 


•  Aristot.  Metaphys.  Z.  p.  1038,  b. 
15.    8txft>'  {nroKtlrcUt  ^  t(J5€  ti  iJv,  fi(nr«p 

iyTfKfx^ia.  The  first  mode  of  throKtl- 
fityoif  is  what  is  in  the  Categories.  For 
the  second,  which  is  the  metaphysical 
ann lysis,  see  Aristot.  Mctaph.  Z.  p. 
1029,  a.  23 :  t^  fily  yap  &k\a  rrjs  oitaias 
KarriyopuTcUf  afJrij  8i  ttjs  vXris.  &ar€  rh 
KcrxttTov  Kaff  oftrb  oCrt  r\  oCt€  Ttoahy  otht 
i\\o  ov6^y  iffri. 

Porphyry  and  Dexippus  tell  us  (Schol. 
ad  Categ.  p.  45,  a.  6-30)  that  both  Ari- 
stotle and  tne  Stoics  distinguished  irpSorov 
OvoK^ifieyov  and  Sclrrcpoi'  inroKtiyityoy.  The 
wp&TOP  inroKUixfvoy  is  t)  &voios  6\rf — t^ 
Zvyd^ti  (rcufia,which  Aristotle  insists  upon 
in  the  Phy8i«a  and  Metaphysica,  the  cor- 
relate of  €1^05  generally.  The  Jci^repov 
^oKtiixfyoy,  h  Koiycis  iroihv  ^  i^ius  ^/(rrarat, 
coincides  with  the  trpiorr}  ohtria  of  tlje 
Categories,  already  implicated  with  c75of 
and  stopping  short  of  metaphysical 
analysis. 


The  remarks  of  Bo^thus  and  Simplili 
upon  this  point  deserve  attention.    Sc! 
pp.  00-54,  Br. ;  p.  54,  a.  2 :  oh  ircpl 
d<rx*TOi;  0\i]j  iffrXy  6  irapctfy  \6yoSj  k 
rrjs  ij^rj  (rx^(riy  ^x®"^*  ""P^*  "^^  tlBos.  r 
a^yOtroy   Bri\6yoTi,  Sirtp   iarrl   rh   &toi 
iiriB^xfrau  rh  r6Z€.     They  point  out  ( 
the  terms  Form  and  Matter  are  not  n 
tioned  in  tiie  Categories,  nor  do  t 
serve  to  illustrate  the  Categories,  wl 
do  not  carry  analysis  so  far  back, 
take   their  initial    start    from   r6^t 
the    ffvyOtroy   of   Form    and    Matte 
ovffia,   KVpit&rara  koX  Tpc^Tws  Koi  ficlA; 
K^yoyL^vri. 

Simplikius  says  (p.  50,  a.  17) : — ivy 
8^  rov  fi^  fiyrjixoytvaai  rov  ctSous  Kol  rrjs  i 
aSrioy  \€yf ty,  Ktd  rh  rijy  r&y  Karriyo 
irpceyiJLar€lay  Karii  rijy  xpSx^^poy 
Koiy^y  rod  \6yov  X9^^^^  ifoitu 
rh  5i  rris  ZKtii  kcUL  rod  tXfiovs  tyofia  kc 
irh  ro'uray  <n\naiy6fitya  <n>K  ^v  rots  xo) 
ffvy^ejit  &o.  Compare  p.  47,  a.  27.  ' 
is  what  DexippuB  says   also,  that 


i 
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their  existence  from  being  attached  to  the  First  Subject,  and  have 
a  different  manner  of  existence  according  as  they  are  diflFerently 
related  to  the  First  Subject.*  What  is  this  individual,  Sokrates  ? 
He  is  an  animal.  What  is  his  Species?  Man.  What  is  the 
DiflFerentia,  limiting  the  Genus  and  constituting  the  Species? 
Rationality,  two-footedne$8.  What  is  his  height  and  bulk?  He 
is  six  feet  high,  and  is  of  twelve  stone  weight.  What  manner  of 
man  is  he  ?  .  He  is  flat-nosed,  virtuous,  patient,  brave.  In  what 
relation  does  he  stand  to  others?  He  is  vl father,  a  proprietor , 
a  citizen,  a  general.  What  is  he  doing  ?  He  is  digging  his  garden, 
ploughing  his  field.  What  is  being  done  to  him  ?  He  is  being 
rubbed  uHth  oil,  he  is  having  his  hair  cut.  Where  is  he  ?  In  the 
city,  at  home,  in  bed.  When  do  you  speak  of  him  ?  As  he  is,  at 
this  moment,  as  he  was,  yesterday,  last  year.  In  what  posture  is 
he  ?  He  is  lying  down,  sitting,  standing  up,  kneeling,  balancing 
on  one  leg.  What  is  he  wearing  ?  He  has  a  tunic,  armour,  shoes, 
gloves. 

Confining  ourselves  (as  I  have  already  observed  that  Aristotle 
does  in  the  Categories)  to  those  perceptible  or  physical  subjects 
which  every  one  admits,**  and  keeping  clear  of  metaphysical 
entities,  we  shall  see  that  respecting  any  one  of  these  subjects 
the  nine  questions  here  put  may  all  be  put  and  answered ;  that 
the  two  last  are  most  likely  to  be  put  in  regard  to  some  living 
being;  and  that  the  last  can  seldom  be  put  in  regard  to  any 
other  subject  except  a  person  (including  man,  woman,  or  child). 
Every  individual  person  falls  necessarily  under  each  of  the  ten 
Categories ;  belongs  to  the  Genus  animal,  Species  man ;  he  is  of 
a  certain  height  and  bulk ;  has  certain  qualities ;  stands  in  cer- 
tain relations  to  other  persons  or  things ;  is  doing  something 
and  suffering  something;  is  in  a  certain  place;  must  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  a  certain  moment  of  time;  is  in  a 
certain  attitude  or  posture ;  is  clothed  or  equipped  in  a  certain 
manner.  Information  of  some  kind  may  always  be  given  re- 
specting him  under  each  of  these  heads ;  he  is  always  by 
necessity  quantus,  but  not  always  of  any  particular  quantity. 
Until  such  information  is  given,  the  concrete  individual  is  not 


Categories  bear  only  npon  r^y  trp^ntf 
XP*^  '»'<>«'  K&yov  KoXt  %¥  rk  irpdynara 
BtiKovw  oAA^Aoif  i^tifuOa  (p.  13,  ed.  Spen- 
gel ;  alao  p.  49). 

Waitz,  ud  Cat^r.  p.  284.  **  In  Cate- 
goriia,  non  de  ipsk  renim  naturft  et 
Teritato  ezponit,  sed  res  tales  capit, 
quales  apparent  in  oommuni  yitft  homini 
philosophiA  non  imbnto." 

We  may  add,  that  Aristotle  applies  the 


metaphysical  analysis — Form  and  Matter 
— not  only  to  the  Category  oinrlay  but  also 
to  that  of  iroihy  and  woaiy  (De  CobIo,  iv. 
312,  a.  14.) 

•  Aristot.  Metaph.  A.  1017,  a.  23. 
6<rax^^  y^p  A^cTOi,  roacwrax^s  rh  cTvcu 
arifialvfi. 

»►  Ibid.  Z.  p.  1028,  b.  8,  seq. :  p.  1042, 
a.  25.  ad  oda^nraX  oinrlcu — cd  dfMXoyovfifytu 
oMcu. 
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known  under  conditions  thoroughly  determined.*    Moreover  eac 
head  is  separate  and  independent,  not  resolvable  into  any  of  tl: 
rest,  with  a  reservation,  presently  to  be  noticed,  of  Relation  i 
its  most  comprehensive  meaning.    When  I  say  of  a  man,  thi 
he  is  at  home,  lying  down,  clothed  with  a  tunic,  &c.,  I  do  n< 
predicate  of  him  any  quality,  action,  or  passion.     The  informi 
tion  whioh  I  give  belongs  to  three  other  heads  distinct  froi 
these  last,  and  distinct  also  from  each  other.    If  you  suppref 
the  two  last  of  the  ten  Categories  and  leave  only  the  precedir 
eight,  under  which  of  these  eight  are  you  to  rank  the  predicate 
Sokrates  is  lying  down,  Sokrates  is  clothed  with  a  tunic,  &c. 
The  necessity  for  admitting  the  ninth  and  tenth   Categorit 
(Jacere  and  Habere)  as  separate  general  heads  in  the  list,  is  i 
great  as  the  necessity  for  admitting  most  of  the  Categories  whi< 
precede.     The  ninth  and  tenth  are  of  narrower  comprehensior 
and  include  a  smaller  number  of  distinguishable  varieties,  th( 
the  preceding ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  separate  heads  of  i 
formation.     So,   among  the  chemical  elements  enumerated  1 
modem  science,  some  are  very  rarely  found ;  yet  they  are  not  f 
that  reason  the  less  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list. 

If  we  seek  not  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Ten  Categori 
as  a  philosophical  classification,  but  to  understand  what  was 
the  mind  of  Aristotle  when  he  framed  it,  we  shaU  attend,  not 
much  to  the  greater  features,  which  it  presents  in  common  wi 
every  other  scheme  of  classification,  as  to  the  minor  featui 
which  constitute  its  peculiarity.  In  this  point  of  view  the  i 
last  Categories  are  more  significant  than  the  first  four,  and  t 
tenth  is  the  most  significant  of  aU ;  for  every  one  is  astonish 
when  he  finds  Habere  enrolled  as  a  tenth  Summum  Genus,  ( 


•  Prantl  observes,  GreschiohtederLogik, 
p.  208: — "Fragen  wir,  wie  Arietoteles 
iiberhaupt  dazu  gekommen  8ei,  von  Kate- 
gorien  zu  sprechen,  und  welche  Geltung 
Sieselben  bei  ihm  haben,  bo  iat  unsere 
Ant  wort  bierauf  folgende:  Aristoteles 
geht,  im  Gegensatze  gegen  Platen,  da  von 
aus,  da8s  die  Allgemeinheit  in  der  Con- 
cretion dea  Seienden  sich  verwirkliche 
nnd  in  dieser  Realitat  von  dem  mensch- 
lichen  Denken  und  Sprechen  ergriffen 
werde;  der  Verwirklicnungsprocesar  des 
ooncret  Seienden  iut  der  Uebergaug  vom 
Unbestlmmten,  jeder  Bestimmung  aber 
fahigen,  zum  allseitig  Bestimmten,  wel- 
chem  demnach  die  Bestimmtheit  iiber- 
haupt als  eine  selbst  concret  gewordene 
einwohnt  und  ebunso  in  des  Menschen 
Rede  von  ihm  ausgcsagt  wird.  Das 
grundwescntliche  Ergebniss  der  Verwirk- 
lichung  ist  sonach :  die  zeitlich-riiumlich  I 


ooncret  auftretende  und  hiemlt  individi 
gewordene  Substanzialitat,  in  einer  c 
Zustande  der  Concretion  entsprechen 
Erscheinungsweiae ;  diese  letztere  nmfi 
dds  ganze  habituelle  Dasein  und  Wir 
der  concreten  Bubstanz,  welche  in 
Welt  der  raumlichen  Ausdehnung 
numerarcn  Vielheit  erschcint.  Die  oi 
logiache  Basis  demnach  der  Katego: 
ist  der  in  die  Concretion  fuhrende  ^ 
wirklichungsprocess  der  Beutimmi 
tiberhaupt." 

^  Plotinus,  among  his  various  grot 
of  exception  to  the  ten  Aristotelian  C 
gories,  objects  to  the  ninth  and  tentl 
the  ground  of  their  narrow  oomprehen 
(Ennead.  vi.  1,  23,  24). 

Bo^thus  expressly  vindicated  the 
of  ^x^^v  to  ^  recognized  as  a  sepa 
Category,  against  l]be  Stoic  objecto] 
Schol.  ad  Categ.  p.  81,  a.  5. 
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ordinate  with  Quantum  and  Quale.  Now  what  is  remarkable' 
abont  the  ninth  and  tenth  Categories  is,  that  individual  persons 
or  animals  are  the  only  Subjects  respecting  whom  they  are  everi 
predicated,  and  are  at  the  same  time  Subjects  respecting  whom! 
they  are  constantly  (or  at  least  frequently)  predicated.  An' 
individual  person  is  habitually  clothed  in  some  particular  way 
in  all  or  part  of  his  body ;  he  (and  perhaps  his  horse  also)  are 
the  only  Subjects  that  are  ever  so  clothed.  Moreover  animals 
are  the  only  Subjects,  and  among  them  man  is  the  principal 
Subject,  whose  changes  of  posture  are  frequent,  various,  deter- 
mined by  internal  impulses,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  to 
others  to  know.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  when  Aristotle  lays 
down  the  Ten  Categories,  as  Summa  Oenera  for  all  predications 
which  can  be  made  about  any  given  Subject,  the  Subject  which 
he  has  wholly,  or  at  least  principally,  in  his  mind  is  an  in- 
dividual Man.  We  understand,  then,  how  it  is  that  he  declares 
Habere  and  Jdcere  to  be  so  plain  as  to  need  no  farther  explana- 
tion. What  is  a  man's  posture?  What  is  his  clothing  or 
equipment  ?  are  questions  understood  by  every  one.*  But  when 
Aristotle  treats  of  Habere  elsewhere,  he  is  far  from  recognizing 
it  as  narrow  and  plain  per  se.  Even  in  the  Post-Predicamenta 
(an  appendix  tacked  on  to  the  Categoriae,  either  by  himself  after- 
wards, or  by  some  follower)  he  declares  Habere  to  be  a  predicate 
of  vague  and  equivocal  signification ;  including  portions  of  QuaUy 
Quantum,  and  Relatu.  And  he  specifies  the  personal  equipment 
of  an  individual  as  only  one  among  these  many  varieties  of 
signification.  He  takes  the  same  view  in  the  fourth  book  (A.)  of 
the  Metaphysica,  which  book  is  a  sort  of  lexicon  of  philosophical 
terms.**  This  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Habere 
seems  to  indicate  an  alteration  of  Aristotle's  point  of  view, 
dropping  that  special  reference  to  an  individual  man  as  Sub- 
ject, which  was  present  to  him  when  he  drew  up  the  list  of  Ten 


In    the    thirteenth   and    fourteenth 


coming  under  the  Predicament  Ktt<rOm; 


chapters  of  Bfr.  James  Harriu's  Philo- 
sophical Arrangements,  there  is  a  learned 
and  valuable  illustiation  of  these  two  last 
Aristotelian  Gategories.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  gives  to  the  Predicament 
Kttirdm  (Jaeere)  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive meaning  than  it  bears  in  the 
treatise  Gatpgori»;  and  Uiat  neither  he, 
Dor  the  commentators  whom  he  cites 
(p.  31 7 j,  take  sufficient  notice  of  the 
marked  distinction  drawn  in  that  treatise 
between  uti^iku  and  e4ais  (Gat.  p.  6,  b.  12). 
Mr.   Harris  ranks   the  arrangement   of 

words  in  an  orderly  discourse,  and  of  ;  phys.  A.  p.  1023,  a.  8. 
propositions  in  a  valid  syllogism,  as  cases 


which  is  travelling  far  beyond  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word  in  the  Aristotelian  Gate- 
gories. At  the  same  time  he  brings  out 
strongly  the  fact,  that  living  beings,  and 
especially  men,  are  the  true  and  special 
subjects  of  predicates  belonging  to  KtloBai 
and  "Ex"*'*  The  more  we  attend  to  this, 
the  nearer  approach  shall  we  make  to  the 
state  of  Ariitotle's  mind  when  he  drew 
up  the  luit  of  Gategories ;  as  indeed 
Harris  himself  seems  to  recognize  (chap, 
u.  p.  29). 

^  Aristot.  Gategor.  p.  15,  b.  17 ;  Meta- 
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Categories.  The  like  alteration  carried  him  still  farther,  so  ac 
to  omit  the  ninth  and  tenth  almost  entirely,  when  he  discussec 
the  more  extensive  topics  of  philosophy.  Some  of  his  foUowerSj 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  omitting  Habere  out  of  the  list  oi 
Categories,  tried  to  procure  recognition  for  it  in  the  larger  sense 
which  it  bears  in  the  Metaphysica.  Archytas  ranked  it  fifth  in 
the  series,  immediately  after  Relata,^ 

The  narrow  manner  in  which  Aristotle  conceives  the  Predica- 
ment Habere  in  the  treatise  Categorise,  and  the  enlarged  sense 
given  to  that  term  both  in  the  Post-Predicaments  and  in  the 
Metaphysica,  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  Categoriae  is  compara- 
tively early,  in  point  of  date,  among  his  compositions.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  he  should  begin  with  the  narrower  view,  and 
pass  from  thence  to  the  larger,  rather  than  vice  versa,  Probablj 
the  predicates  specially  applicable  to  Man  would  be  among  hit 
early  conceptions,  but  would  by  later  thought  be  tacitly  dropped,' 
so  as  to  retain  those  only  which  had  a  wider  philosophica 
application. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Aristotle,  while  enrolling  all  the 
Ten  Predicaments  as  independent  heads,  each  the  Generalmimun 
of  a  separate  descending  line  of  predicates,  admitted  at  the  same 
time  that  various  predicates  did  not  of  necessity  belong  to  one  o 
these  lines  exclusively,  but  might  take  rank  in  more  than  on< 
line.     There  are  some    which  he  enumerates    under  all  th 
different    heads  of    Quality,   Belation,   Action,   Passion.      Th 
classification  is  evidently  recognized  as  one  to  which  we  ma; 
apply  a  remark  which  he  makes  especially  in  regard  to  Qualit 
and  Belation,  under  both  of  which  heads  (he  says)  the  sam 
predicates  may  sometimes  be  counted.*^    And  the  observation  i 
much  more  extensively  true  than  he  was  aware;  for  he  bot 
conceives  and  defines  the  Category  of   Relation  or  Relativit 


*  See  the  Scholia  of  Simplikius,  p.  80, 
b.  7,  seq. ;  p.  92,  b.  41,  Brand. ;  where 
the  different  views  of  Arcliytas,  Plotinus, 
and  Bo^thus,  are  given ;  also  p.  59,  b.  43 : 
irpoTryen-ot  7^^  ri  <rvfi<pu^s  r£y  irp6s  ri  ex^ 
CIS  t£v  iTTiKriiToov  (rx^cTfwv,  i»i  Koi  t^ 
'Apx^?  8oicc7.  In  the  language  of  Archy- 
tas, al  iirlKrnrot  <rx«<r6ij  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Aristotelian  l^x**''* 

•*  Rej^pecting  Iho  paragraph  (at  the 
close  of  the  Categoria*)  about  ri  ^x^ty^ 
see  the  Bcholion  in  Waltz's  ed.  of  the 
Organon,  p.  38. 

The  fact  that  Archytas  in  his  treatise 
presented  the  Aristotelian  Category  ^x^iv 
under  the  more  general  phrase  of  oi  ifrl- 
KTfirot  (rx<<r€ij  (see  the  preceding  note), 
is  among  the  reasons  for  believing  that 


treatise  to  be  later  than  Aristotle. 

°  Aristot.  Gateg.  p.  11,  a.  37. 

Simplikius  says   that  what  Aristot 
admits  about  votort^s,  is  true  about  f 
the  other  Categories  also,  viz.:  that 
is  not  a  strict  and  proper  7^1^01.    Eai 
of  the  ten  Categories  is  (what  Aristol 
says  about  rh  hu)  fiiaov  rwy  re  cvifowiffJi 
Koi  Sfiosyvfiuy, — oM  yhp  ixtTva  Kvpivs  ic 
y4yrif  oM  &s  yiyri  rwy  6ir*  avri  Karrr, 
purtu^     Tci^cwf      o6<rii\i     fray  rax 
irpdrwy  Ka\  ^tvr4pwy.     (Scholia 
Categor    p.  69,  b.  30,  Br.)    This  is 
remarkable  observation,  which  has  i 
been  sufficiently  adverted  to,  I  think, 
Brentano  in  his  treatise  on  AristotI 
Ontology. 
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(Ad  AUquid)  in  a  way  much  narrower  than  really  belongs  to  it. 
If  he  had  assigned  to  this  Category  its  full  and  true  comprehen- 
sion,  he  would  have  found  it  implicated  with  all  the  other  nine. 
None  of  them  can  be  isolated  from  it  in  predication. 

That  Agere  and  Pati  (with  the  illustrations  which  he  himself 
gives  thereof — urit,  uritur)  may  be  ranked  as  varieties  under  the 
generic  Category  of  Relation  or  Relativity,  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked. The  like  is  seen  to  be  true  about  Ubi  and  Quando,  when 
we  advert  to  any  one  of  the  predicates  belonging  to  either ;  such 
as,  in  the  market-place,  yesterday.^  Moreover,  not  merely  the  last 
six  of  the  ten  Categories,  but  also  the  second  and  fourth 
(Quantum  and  Quale)  are  impUcated  with  and  subordinated  to 
Relation.  If  we  look  at  Quantum,  we  shall  find  that  the  example 
which  Aristotle  gives  of  it  is  rptTr^xuc,  tricubital,  or  three  cubits 
long ;  a  term  quite  as  clearly  relative  as  the  term  SiirXatnog  or 
double,  which  he  afterwards  produces  as  instance  of  the  Cate- 
gory Ad  AUquid.^  When  we  are  asked  the  questions.  How  much 
is  the  height  ?  How  large  is  the  field  ?  we  cannot  give  the  in- 
formation required  except  by  a  relative  predicate — it  w  three  feet 
— t^  is  four  acres;  we  thereby  carry  back  the  mind  of  the 
questioner  to  some  unit  of  length  or  superficies  already  known 
to  him,  and  we  convey  our  meaning  by  comparison  with  such 
unit.  Again,  if  we  turn  firom  Quantum  to  Quale,  we  find  the  like 
Relativity  implied  in  all  the  predicates  whereby  answer  is  made 
to  the  question  lloiog  rig  lari;  Qualis  est?  What  manner  of 
man  is  he?  He  is  such  as  A,  B,  C — ^persons  whom  we  have 
previously  seen,  or  heard,  or  read  of.® 


*  The  remarks  of  Flotinos  upon  these 
fonr  lafit-mentioned  Categories  are  prolix 
arid  vafi^iie,  but  many  of  them  go  to  shew 


the  terms  Great,  Little."—**  Of  two  lines, 
we  caU  the  one  tantiUy  the  other  quantus. 
The  occasions  on  which  we  do  so,  are 


bow  much  T^  irp6s  ti  is  involvod  in  all  of  when  the  one  is  as  long  as  the  other." — 
the  four  •  Ennead.  vi  1,  14-18).  j  *'  When  we  say  that  one  thing  is  tantus, 

^  Trendelenburg  (Kategorienlehre,  p.  '  qtiantus  another,  or  one  so  great,  as  the 
1H4)  admits  a  certain  degree  of  inter-  |  other  is  great ;  the  first  is  referred  to  the 
fercnce  and  confusion  between  the  Gate-  <  last,  the  tanius  to  the  quantus.  The  first 
eohes  of  Quantum  and  Ad  AUquid ;  but  is  distinguished  and  named  by  the  last. 
in  yerr  scanty  measure,  and  much  be-  :  The  Quantus  is  the  standard." — **  On 
Death  the  reality.  what  account,  then,  is  it  that  we  give 

*'  The  following  passages  from  Mr.  to  any  thing  the  name  Quantus  f  As  a 
Jamas  Mill  (Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  standard  by  which  to  nam(^  another  thing, 
of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ziy.  sect.  |  Tantus,  The  thing  called  Quantus  is  the 
ii.  pp.  48,  49,  56,  1st  eil.)  state  yery  |  previously  known  thing,  the  ajicertained 
clearly  the  Belatiyity  of  the  predicates  |  s  mount,  by  which  we  can  mark  and 
of  Quantity  and  Quality : —  j  define  the  other  amount" 

**  It  seems  neoeeaary  that  I  should  say  |  **  TcUiSy  Qualis,  are  applied  to  objects 
something  of  the  word  Quantus,  from  ;  in  the  same  way,  on  one  account,  as 
which  the  word  Quantity  is  derived.  ;  Tantus,  Quantus,  on  another ;  and  the 
Quantus  is  the  correlate  of  Tantus.  Tan-  j  explanation  we  gave  of  Tantutt,  Qunnius, 
tus,  Quamtutf  are  lelatiye  terms,  applic-  i  may  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
able  to  aU  the  objects  to  which  we  apply  l  pair  of  relatives    which  we  have  now 

O 
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^  We  thus  see  that  all  the  predicates,  not  only  under  the 
Category  which  Aristotle  terms  Ad  Aliquid,  but  also  under  all 
the  last  nine  Categories,  are  relative.     Indeed  the  work  of  pre- 

]  dication  is  always  relative.     The  express  purpose,  as  well  as  the 

'  practical  usefulness,  of  a  significant  predicate  is,  to  carry  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  either  to  a  comparison  or  to  a  general  notion 

V  which  is  the  result  of  past  comparisons.  But  though  each  pre- 
dicate connotes  Eelation,  each  connotes  a  certain  fundamentum 
besides,  which  gives  to  the  Eelation  its  peculiar  character. 
Eelations  of  Quantity  are  not  the  same  as  relations  of  Quality ; 
the  predicates  of  the  former  connote  a  fund-amentum  dififereni 
from  the  predicates  of  the  latter,  though  in  both  the  meaninj 
conveyed  is  relative.  In  fact,  every  predicate  or  concrete 
general  name  is  relative,  or  connotes  a  Eelation  to  something 
else,  actual  or  potential,  beyond  the  thing  named.  The  onh 
name  not  relative  is  the  Proper  name,  which  connotes  no  attri 
butes,  and  cannot  properly  be  used  as  a  predicate  (so  Aristotl 
remarks),  but  only  as  a  Subject.*  Sokrates,  Kallias,  Bukephalue 
&c.,  denotes  the  Hoc  Aliquid  or  Umim  Numero,  which,  whe: 
pronounced  alone,  indicates  some  concrete  aggregate  (as  ye 
imknown)  which  may  manifest  itself  to  my  senses,  but  does  nol 
so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  involve  necessary  reference  t 
anything  besides ;  though  even  these  names,  when  one  and  tt 
same  name  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  same  object,  may  I 


named.  Tantu$,  Quantiu^  are  names  ap- 
^ied  to  objects  on  accoimt  of  dimension. 
Talisy  QualiSy  are  names  applied  to  objects 


sophical  Arrangements,  ch.  x.  p.  21* 
also  317,  348) : — **  Hence  too  we  may  » 
why  Kelittion  stands  next  to  Quantit; 


on  aoc^mnt  of  all  other  sensations.    We  '  for  in  strictness  the  Predicaments  whi< 
apply  TantuSy  QuantuSy  to  a  pair  of  objects  I  follow  are  but  different  modes  of  Rclatic 
wlien  they  are  equal;   we  apply  taliSy  I  marked   by   some  peculiar  character 
Qualis,  to  a  pair  of  objects  when  they  are  i  their  own,  over  and  above  the  relati 

1-1      _  y^  i*jl  1*l*Jl  i1  1  t  1*1*  All  1 


character,  which  is  common  to  them  al 
To  which  I  would  add,  that  the  tirst  t^ 
Categories,  Substance  and  Quantity,  c 
no  less  relative  or  correlative  than  t 


like.  One  of  the  objects  is  then  the 
standard.  Tlie  object  Qualia  is  that  to 
which  the  retVrenee  is  matie." 

Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix. 
p.  225: — **The  word  Such  is  a  relative  j  eight  later  Categories;  as  indeed  Har 
term,  and  always  connotes  so  much  of  ,  himself  thinks ;  see  the  same  woi 
the  meaning  of  some  other  term.  Wlicn  '  pp.  90,  473 :  **  Matter  and  Attribute  t 
wo  call  a  thing  such,  it  is  always  under-  essentially  distinct,  yet,  like  convex  a 
stood  that  it  is  su(rh  as  some  other  thing,  concave^  they  are  by  nature  inseparat 
Corresponding  with  our  words  stich  as, 
the  Latins  had  Talis,  Qualis." 

*  You  may  make  Sokrates  a  predicate, 
in  the  projiosition,  rh  \fvKhy  iKiivo  JUaKpd- 
rris  iariv,  but  Aristotle  dismisses  this  as 


an  irregular  or  perverse  manner  of  speak- 
ing (see  Analytic.  Priora,  i.  p.  43,  a.  85 ; 
Analyt.  Poster,  i.  p.  83,  a.  2-ltj). 

Alexander  calls  these  propositions  oi 
irapa  <pv<nv  Trpordaren  (see  Schol.  ad  Meta- 
phys.  A.  p.  1017,  a.  23> 

Mr.   James   Harris   obseryes   (Philo- 


We  have  already  spoken  as  to  the 
separability  of  attributes ;  we  now  spc 
as  to  that  of  matter.  'H/acis  8^  ^KLfity  / 
fluai  riya  0Xijk  rui/  ffufAdroav  rwv  alaOrfr 
dXX^  ra6rriy  oit  x«pt<'^^>'  iAA'  del  fitr*  iv 
ridtrtoos — 0Xijv  r^v  iLX<&pt(TTOv  fi^y,  ^oi 
fi4vriv  8^  rots  ivavrion  (Aristot.  De  G 
et  Corr.  p.  329,  a.  24).  By  contrar 
Aristotle  means  here  the  several  at 
butes  of  matter,  hot,  cold,  &c. ;  fr 
some  one  or  other  of  which  matter 
always  inseparable." 
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held  to  connote  a  real  or  supposed  continuity  of  past  or  future 
existence,  and  become  thus  to  a  certain  extent  relative. 

We. must  observe  that  what  the  proper  name  denotes  is  any 
certain  concrete  One  and  individual,*  with  his  attributes  essential 
and  non-essential,  whatever  they  may  be,  though  as  yet  unde- 
clared,  and  with  his    capacity  of   receiving  other  attributes 
different  and  even  opposite.     This  is  what  Aristotle  indicate*^ 
as  the  most  special  characteristic  of  Substance  or  Essence,  that; 
while  it  is  Unum  et  Idem  Numero^  it  is  capable  of  receiving! 
contraries.     This  potentiality  of  contraries,  described  as  cha^ 
racterizing  the  Unum  et  Idem  Numero,^  is  relative  to  something 
about  to  come ;  the  First  Essence  is  doubtless  logically  First, 
but  it  is  just  as  much  relative  to  the  Second,  as  the  Second  to 
the  First.    We  know  it  only  by  two  negations  and  one  afi&rma- 
tion,  all  of  which  are  relative  to  predications  in  futuro.     It  is 
neither  in  a  Subject,  nor  predicable  of  a  Subject.     It  is  itself] 
the  ultimate  Subject  of  all  predications  and  all  inherencies.  / 
Plainly,  therefore,  we  know  it  only  relatively  to  these  predica-j 
tions  and  inherencies.    Aristotle  says  truly,  that  if  you  take; 
away  the  First  Essences,  everything  else.  Second  Essences  as 
well  as  Accidents,  disappears  along  with  them.     But  he  might 
have  added  with  equal  truth,  that  if  you  take  away  all  Second 
Essences  and  all  Accidents,  the  First  Essences  will  disappear^ 
equally.     The  correlation  and  interdependence  is  reciprocal.* 
It  may  be  suitable,  with  a  view  to  clear  and  retainable  philoso- 
phical explanation,  to  state  the  Subject  first  and  the  predicates 
afterwards;    so  that  the  Subject  may  thus  be  considered  as 
logically  priitjj.     But  in  truth  the  Subject  is  only  a  substratum 
for  predicates,**  as  much  as  the  predicates  are  superstrata  upon 

•  Simplikins  ap.  Schol.  p.  52,  a.  42 :    gor.,  fol.  22  A. ;  Dexippus,  book  ii.  sect 
wpin  5  ^curiy  oi  awovSeu6T(pot  rcoy  i^rryriTwy,  \  18,  p.  57,  ed.  Spengel.) 
5t«  if  cuo^irH)  ovffla  iTviJup6fniais  ris  iari        ^  Arib-tot.  Categ.  p.  2,  b.  5.  /x^  oixrSp 
woimifrmy   Kcik    0X7)9,  Ka2   6fixw  fi\v  iravra     oZv  roiv  irpd^wv  oucriwv  hJUvvarov  rwv  &K\wp 
ovfLwayiirra  /iiety  vote?  r^v  cutrBrp-^v  oi/criay,     ri  dycu. 

Xvptf  8«  tKoarov  Xa^tfiiUf6fuvov  rh  yikv  \  Mr.  Jolin  Stuart  Mill  observes:  "As 
"woihv  rh  Zk  troffSv  iari  Xafifiay6fi(yoVy  1j  ri  to  the  self-existence  of  Substance,  it  is 
&AAo.  very  true  that  a  substance  may  be  con- 

»»  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  4,  a.  10:  McUicTTa  ceived  to  exist  without  any  other  sub- 
Si  T5ioi'  Tovro  T^f  obalas  ioKtt  tlycUf  rh  stance;  but  so  also  may  an  attribute 
rainhy  KaX  ty  hptBfi^  Tiy  rciy  4yayri(ay  fJycu  i  without  any  other  attributes.  And  we 
t^KTucoy.  See  Waitz,  note,  p.  290 :  Btitrf  |  can  no  more  imagine  a  substance  without 
mhy  dicitur  rh  iy  $  irt^K€y  {nrdpx*iy  ri.       \  attributes,  than  we   can  imagine  attri- 

Dexippiu,  and  after  him  8implikiu^  '  butes  without  a  substance."    (System  of 
observe   justly,  that   the    characteristic    Logic,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p,  61,  6th  ed.) 
mark  of  wp^frri  otwia,  is  this  very  circum-  I      ^  Aristot.  Physic,  ii.  p.  194,  b.  8.  Hn 
stance    of   being    unum    numero,   which  ;  r£y  frp6s  n  ri  t\ri'  6x\((>  y^p  tliu  &Wii 
belongs  in  common  to  all  vp^ou  ohaicu,    t\n 


and  is  indicated  by  the  Proper  name: 
Kicis  M  rodroVf  trt  alnh  rh  fday  tlyoA  &f>i- 
0fii^,  K9u4t  44m  Kiyot,    (Simpl.  in  Gate- 


Plotinus  puts  this  correctly,  in  his 
criticisms  on  the  Stoic  Oategories;  criti- 
cisms which  on  this  point  equally  applj 
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\  the  Subject.     The  term  stihstratum  designates  not  an  absolute  or 
a  per  se,  but  a  Correlatum  to  certain  superstrata,  determined 

[  or  undetermined :  now  the  Correlatum  is  one  of  the  pair  impli- 
cated directly  or  indirectly  in  all  Eelation;  and  it  is  in  fact 
specified  by  Aristotle  as  one  variety  of  the  Category  Ad  Aliquid.^ 
We  see  therefore  that  the  idea  of  Belativity  attaches  to  the  first 
of  the  ten  Categories,  as  well  as  to  the  nine  others.     The 
inference  from  these  observations  is,  that  Belation  or  Eelativity, 
understood  in  the  large  sense  which  really  belongs  to  it,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  as  an  Universal,  comprehending  and 
pervading  all  the  Categories,  than  as  a  separate  Category  in 
itself,  co-ordinate  with  the  other  nine.     It  is  the  condition  and 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  predication  generally;   the  last 
analysis  of  which  is  into  Subject  and  Predicate,  in  reciprocal 
implication  with  each  other.     I  remark  that  this  was  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  some  well-known  Peripatetic  commentators  oi 
antiquity;**  by  Andronikus,   for  example,   and  by  Ammoniue 
after  him.     Plato,  though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  'Categories,  has  an  incidental  passage  respecting  Bela* 
tivity;*  conceiving  it  in  a  very  extended  sense,  apparently  at 
belonging  more  or  less  to   all  predicates.     Aristotle,  thougl 
in  the  Categorise  he  gives  a  narrower  explanation  of  it,  foundec 
upon  grammatical  rather  than  real  considerations,  yet  intimate 
in  other  places  that  predicates  ranked  under  the  heads  of  Quale 
Actio,  Passio,  Jacere,  &c.,  may  also  be  looked  at  as  belonging  t< 
the  head  of  Ad  Aliquid.^    This  latter,  moreover,  he  himsel 


to  the  Aristotelian :  frp6s  n  ykp  rh  (nroK^i' 
fifuov,  oft  Trphs  rh  iv  aur^^  hXXh.  irpbs  rh 
'Koiovv  fU  avrS,  Ktlfi^vou,  Kal  rh  6iroK€(/A€- 
yov  OvoKtTrai  rrphs  rh  ohx  inroKtififVotr  tl 
rovro,  irgbs  rh.  rh  ^{«,  &c.  Also  Dexippus 
in  the  Scholia  ad  Oategor.  p.  45,  a.  26 : 
T^  yhp  vKOKtip-ivov  Koerh  irp6s  ri  \4yeadau 
iiioKtif  riyl  yhp  vwoKfifJLfVOv. 

*  Aristot.  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  31, 
p.  1021,  a.  27,  seq. 

^  Schol.  p.  60,  a.  38,  Br.;  p.  47,  b.  26. 
Xenokrates  and  Andronilras  included  all 
things  under  the  two  he^uls  rb  KolEt  aurb 
and  rh  TcpSs  n.  *AvJip6piKos  fi^y  ykp  6 
*P<J8tos  rtKtvralay  iirovffift  rois  irp6s  ti 
rd^iif,  K4y<i)v  cdrlau  roui\nr)v.  rh.  irp6s  ri 
olKfiav  d\r}y  ovk  ^x^^'  7rapa<pvdB  i  yhp 
foi«c€v  olKtlap  <pvaiv  ix^  ^X^^^V 
iWh  v  €  p  iir\f  Ko  fi^v^i  ro7s  Ix®**" 
ffiv  olKflay  (ti^ay  at  8^  tvv€a 
Karrjyoplai  olKtlav  li\rjy  Kx^^^^^' 
€(K(Jtws  o7>v  r€\fVTalav  &<p€i\oy  ^X***'  rd^tv. 
Again,  Schol,  p.  60,  a.  24  (Ammonius): 
KoKas  8(  rtv€s  ait^iKd^^ovai  rh  irp6s  ti  iropa- 
ipvdaiv,  &c.  Also  p.  59,  b.  41 ;  p.  49,  a.  47 ; 


p.  61,  b.  29:  tb-ofs  Si  Kot  Iht  rii  irp6s  ri  < 
TOis   &XAot$  y4¥f<riv   6<f>4aTiiK9^  Hihi  toOi 
ffuy  aifrois  0cwp«iTai,  ic&v  fi^  irpOfiyoufi4in 
^Tux*  y^mi  (and  the  Scholia  ad  p. 
a.  36,  prefixed  to  Waitz's  edition,  p.  33 
Also  p.  62,  a.  37 :  8i3t  ravra  8i  ws  trap 
<pvofi4yiiiv  rats  AXKais  Kwrriyoplcus  r^v  r 
irp6s  TI  hrtiffoBi^Bii  voyX^ovffi,  Koiroi  trpo 
yovfi4hTiy  oZaav  kolL  Korh  Bituftophv  oiKfi 
0€»povfi4y7iy,     Bo^thus   had   written   t 
entire  book  upon  t^  irp6s  n,  SchoL  p.  ( 
b.9. 

«  Plato,  Republic,  iv.  437  0.  to  439 
(compare  also  Sopbistes,  p.  255  C,  a 
Politicus,  p.  285).  Koi  tA  irXcfw  9ii  »/ 
Tck  ^Ai^TTv  icol  T^t  iiirXdffta  trphs  rk  rifilt 
Kot  irdvra  rh  roiavra,  Kcd  aJ  fiap^tpa  itj 
Kov^>drtpa  «ca2  Odrrw  tphs  fipa^^rtpOt  k 
in  yt  rh  6€pfih  Tphs  rit  ^wx 
icod  frdyra  rh  roirois  5/iOUi,  2f>*  ovx  oC^ 
^X€i ;  (438  0.) 

^  See  Metaphysio.  A.  p.  1020,  b. 
p.  1021,  b.  10.    Trendelenburg  obser 
(Gesch.   der  Kategorienlehre,    pp.   1 
122,  seq.)  how  muoh  more  the  desohpt 
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declares  elsewhere  to  be  Ens  in  the  lowest  degree,  farther 
remoTed  from  the  Prima  Essentia  than  any  of  the  other  Cate- 
gories; to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an  appendage  to  some  of 
them,  especially  to  Quantum  and  Quxile;^  and  to  presuppose, 
not  only  the  Prima  Essentia  (which  all  the  nine  later  Categories 
presuppose),  but  also  one  or  more  of  the  others,  indicating  the 
particular  mode  of  comparison  or  Belativity  in  each  case 
affirmed.  Thus,  under  one  aspect,  Eelation  or  Eelativity  majT/ 
be  said  to  stand  priv^  naturd,  and  to  come  first  in  order  before] 
all  the  Categories,  inasmuch  as  it  is  implicated  with  the  whole/ 
business  of  predication  (which  those  Categories  are  intended  to 
resolve  into  its  elements),  and  belongs  not  less  to  the  modej 
of  conceiving  what  we  call  the  Subject,  than  to  the  mode  of  con-* 
ceiving  what  we  call  its  Predicates,  each  and  all.  Under  another' 
aspect,  Belativity  may  be  said  to  stand  last  in  order  among  the 
Categories — even  to  come  after  the  adverbial  Categories  Ubi  et 
Quando;  because  its  locus  standi  is  dim  and  doubtful,  and 
because  every  one  of  the  subordinate  predicates  belonging  to  it 
may  be  seen  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  Cate- 
gories also.  Aristotle  remarks  that  the  Category  Ad  AUquid  has 
no  peculiar  and  definite  mode  of  generation  corresponding  to  it, 
in  the  manner  that  Increase  and  Diminution  belong  to  Quunticm, 
Change  to  Quale,  Generation,  simple  and  absolute,  to  Essence 
or  Substance.^  New  relations  may  become  predicable  of  a 
thing,  without  any  change  in  the  thing  itself,  but  simply  by 
changes  in  other  things.^ 


i 


giren  of  wp6s  n  in  the  Gategorice  is  deter- 
mined by  verbal  or  grammatical  con- 
fiiderationB,  than  in  the  Metaphysica  and 
other  treatises  of  Aristotle. 

'  See  Ethio.  Nikomach.  1.  p.  1096,  a. 
20  :  T^  8i  KQ0  ainh  ko)l  r)  oheia  trp^npov 
rp  ^vati  TOW  irp6s  ti*  irapa/pvdSi  ykp  rovr* 
iouc9  Kal  avfififfijiKSrt  rod  6rroSy  &a'T(  ohx 
ir  «fi7  KoiHi  ris  M  ro6rwv  l^4a.  (The  ex- 
prei*sion  wapeupvdii  was  copied  by  Androni- 
kns ;  s<>e  a  note  on  the  preceding  page.) 
Metaphys.  N.  p.  1088,  a.  22-26:  rh^t 
wp6s  Ti  wjjnety  ^Kurra  ^{htis  tis  ^  ohaia 
Ttfy  K€trffyopMV  iarij  kcUl  heripa  rov  -koiov 
koDl  trocov-  KoX  IT  do  OS  r  i  rod  troaov 
rh  irp6s  rif  &<mp  i\4x'^i  AAA*  ohx  CAt?, 
<f  TI  ertpotf  jral  r^  Skms  Koiy^  itp6s  ri  iroi 
rois  fi^ptau'  otrrov   iced  rfSco'i*'.     Compare 


Eelativity  involved  more  or  less  in  aU 
predicates. 

•»  Aristot  Metaph.  N.  p.  1088,  a.  29 : 
<rrifi*7ov  8e  5ti  ^Kura  olaia  ris  Koi  6v  ri  rh 
It p6  s  r  t  rh  fi6vov  fi^  flvai  yfyeaiv  aurov 
firjH^  ^pBopity  firj?i^  KitnjffiVj  &<nr€p  Kari,  rh 
itoahv  aC^rjffis  Kcd  <pBiais,  Karii  rh  iroihw 
aAAo/cMTis,  Kaf^  roiFov  (f>opd,  Kurk  r^v  otffflay 
rj  okXt}  y€if€(ris  Kal  ^opd.  Compare  K.  p. 
1068,  a.  9:  kydyio)  rpus  tlvai  Kivficasj 
irotoVf  frcKToG,  r6irov.  icot*  ovfflav  8'  of),  Zih.  rh 
firjStv  (Ivai  ovalc^  ivavrlovj  ow8i  rov  'Kp6s  ru 
Also  Physica,  v.  p.  225,  b.  11 :  4v^4x^rcu 
yap  Bar4pov  fierafidWovros  &\rj6tv((T6at 
edrtpoy  fi-n^iv  yurd&aXKov.  See  alx)ut  this 
pasisagc  Bonitz  and  Schwegler's  notes  on 
Metaphys.  p.  1068.    * 

*^  Hobbes  obst^rves  (First  Philosophy, 


Bonitz  in  his  note  on  p.  1070,  a.  33.  part  ii.  ch.  xi.  6) :  "  But  wo  must  not  so 

The  general  doctrine  laid  down  by  ^  think  of  Relation  as  if  it  were  an  acci- 
Ari**toth»,  Metaphys.  N.  p.  1087,  b.  34,  dent  diflfering  from  all  the  other  uccideuts 
eeq.,  about  the  universality  of  fi4rpov  as  of  the  relative ;  but  one  of  them,  namely, 
pervading  all  the  Categories,  is  analogous  tliat  by  which  the  comparison  is  niode. 
to  the  paasage  above  referred  to  in  the  For  example,  the  likeness  of  one  witite  to 
PoUticos    of    Plato,    and    implies    the  I  another  white,  or  its  unlikeness  to  black, 
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treatises,  he  determines  very  clearly  that  these  members  pre- 
suppose, as  a  priiLS  naturd,  the  complete  organism  whereof  they 
are  parts,  and  that  the  name  of  each  member  connotes  the 
performance   of,   or    aptitude   to    perform,   a    certain    special 
function  :    now,  such   aptitude  cannot  exist  unless  the  whole 
organism  be  held  together  in  co-operative  agency,  so  that  if  this 
last  condition  be  wanting,  the  names,  head,  eye,  foot,  can  no 
longer  be  applied  to  the  separate  members,  or  at  least  can 
only  be  applied  equivocally  or  metaphorically.*    It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  functioning  something  is  here  the  Essence, 
and  that  all  its  material  properties  are  accidents  (cru/LcjSe/Bniccira). 
In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Metaphysica,  Aristotle  gives  an 
explanation  of  ^d  Aliquid  different  from,  and  superior  to,  that 
which  we  read  in  the  Categorise ;  treating  it,  not  as  one  among 
many  distinct  Categories,  but  as  implicated  with  all  the  Cate- 
gories, and  taking  a  different  character  according  as  it  is  blended 
with  one  or  the  other — Essentia,  Quantum,  Quale,  Actio,  Passio, 
&c.^    He  there,  also,  enumerates  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Relata, 
what  seems  to  go  beyond  the  limit,  or  at  least  beyond  the  direct 
denotation,   of  the  Categories ;    for,  having  specified,  as  one 
variety,  RelataNiimero,  and,  as  another,  Relata  secundum  actionem 
et  passionem  (to  dep/jtavriKOv  irpbg  to  d^pfxavT6v,  &C.)>  he  proceeds 
to  a  third  variety,  such  as  the  mensurabile  with  reference  to 
mensura,  the  scibile  with  reference  to  sciefitiu,  the  cogitabile  with 
reference  to  cogitatio;  and  in  regard  to  this  third  variety,  he 
draws  a  nice  distinction.     He  says  that  mensura  and  cogitatio  are 
Ad  A  liquid,  not  because  they  are  themselves  related  to  viensurahiU 
and  cogitabile,  but  because  mensurabile  and  cogitabile  are  related 
to  them.*^    You  cannot  say  (he  thinks)  that  mensura  is  referable 


»  See  Politico,  i.  p.  1253,  a.  18 :  irol 
Tpirtpov  8))  Tp  ipwTti  fr6\is  ^  oiKia  kolL 
%K<Krro$  iffiav  itrrltr  rh  AAp  B\ov  Trp6rtpov 
iufceyKouoy  dvcu  rov  fi4povs'  i.¥cupovfx4vov  yhp 
rov  t\ov  ovK  tffrw,  'kovs  o68^  X<^P»  <^  M^ 
dfiwyifius,  &(nr(p  cY  ris  \4yti  rijy  Kidlyriy 
9ieup6apuea  yap  K<rrau  roiadrri,  irdyra  8^ 
T^  ^pyv  StpiffTox  KoL  ry  ^vvdfitif  ^(rrt 
fkJIKiri  TOiOUTa  6vra  oh  K^Kriov 
rh.  ahr d.  cTi^ai,  &AA*  dfuifwfia ;  also  p. 
1254,  a.  9 :  76  t€  ydip  fxSpiov  ou  fidvoy 
iXKou  iffrl  ii6pioy,  &XXc^  Kod  iwou. 


*»  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  27-32.  A 
the  same  time  we  must  remark,  thai 
while  Aristotle  enumerates  t^  ^cpcxoi 
and  T^  hirfptx^fifyoy  under  np4s  n,  hi 
had  just  before  (a.  25)  ranked  rh  ii4ya  xa 
rh  txiKp6yf  rh  fi€7(oy  Ktd  rh  tkarroy,  unde: 
the  general  head  Tlo<r6y — as  rroeov  irctft 
KoB*  a(ni. 

<"  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1021,  a.  26,  b.  3 ;  aid 
I.  p.  105(3,  b.  34.  Bouitz  in  his  note  (p 
262)  remarks  that  the  distinction  her 
drawn  by  Aristotle  is  not  tenable;  am 


Compare  De  AnimA,  ii.  1,  p.  412,  b.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  But  i 
20 ;  Mcteorologic.  iv.  p.  31)0,  a.  12.  coincides  with  what  Aristotle  assorts  i: 

The  doctrine  enunciated  in  these  other  words  in  the  Catcfjoriie ;  viz.,  tha 
passages  is  a  very  important  one,  in  to  be  fiimul  naturd  is  not  true  of  a\ 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Relata,  but  only  of  the  greater  part  < 

TreiKlclenburg  (Katcgorienlehre,  p.  them;  tliat  rh  cu<TBi)rhv  is  irp6rtpoy  rri 
182)  touches  upon  this  confusion  of  the  j  euVd^cr*ws,  and  rh  4irurrrirhy  irp6rtpoy  rh 
Categories,  but  faintly  and  partially.         I  iirurr'fjfiris  (Categor.  p.  7»  b.  23 ;  p.  8,  1 
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to  the  mensurahile,  or  cogitatio  to  the  cogitahile,  because  that 
would  be  repeating  the  same  word  twice  over — mensura  est  iUius 
cujus  est  mensura — cogitatio  est  illiiLS  cujus  est  cogitatio.  So  that 
he  regards  mensura  and  cogitatio  as  Correlata,  rather  than  as 
Relata  ;  while  mensurabile  and  cogitabile  are  the  Relata  to  them. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  the  distinction  is  not  important;  of  the 
relative  pair  there  may  be  one  which  is  more  properly  called  the 
Correlatum ;  yet  both  are  alike  relative. 

K  we  compare  together  the  various  passages  in  which  Aristotle 
cites  and  applies  the  Ten  Categories  (not  merely  in  the  treatise 
before  us,  but  also  in  the  Metaphysica,  Physica,  and  elsewhere), 
we  shall  see  that  he  cannot  keep  them  apart  steadily  and  con- 
stantly ;  that  the  same  predicate  is  referred  to  one  head  in  one 
place,  and  to  another  head  in  another :  what  is  here  spoken  of 
as  belonging  to  Actio  or  Passio,  will  be  treated  in  another  place 
as  an  instance  of  Qiiale  ox  Ad  Aliquid ;  even  the  derivative  noun 
f&c  {habitus)  does  not  belong  to  the  Category  ixeiv  (Habere),  but 
sometimes  to  Quale,  sometimes  to  Ad  Aliquid.^    This  is  inevi- 
table ;   for  the  predicates  thus  differently  referred  have  really 
several  different  aspects,  and  may  be  classified  in  one  way  or 
another,  according  as  you  take  them  in  this  or  that  aspect. 
Moreover,  this  same  difficulty  of  finding  impassable  lines  of 
demarcation  would  still  be  felt,  even  if  the  Categories,  instead  of 
the  full  list  of  Ten,  were  reduced  to  the  smaller  list  of  the  four 
principal  Categories — Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Belation; 
a  reduction  which  has  been  recommended  by  commentators  on 
Aristotle  as  well  as  by  acute  logicians  of  modern  times.     Even 
these  four  cannot  be  kept  clearly  apart :  the  predicates  which 
declare  Quantity  or  Quality  must  at  the  same  time  declare  or 
imply  Belation  ;  while  the  predicates  which  declare  Belation 


10).  As  I  have  mentioned  before  (p.  71  i  du  mouvement  est  ind^pendante  de  Tob- 
n.) ,  Simplikias,  in  the  Scholia  (p.  65,  b.  |  servation :  et  qu'un  vaisseau  pent  avancer, 
II),   points  oat  that  Aristotle  has  not  '  sans  que  cclui  qui  est  dedans  s'en  aper- 


been  careful  here  to  observe  hiB  own  pre- 
cept of  selecting  oiKiiws  the  correlative 
term.  He  ought  to  have  stated  the 
potential  as  correlating  with  the  poten- 
tial, the  actual  with  the  actual.    If  he 


yoive.  Je  r^ponds,  que  le  mouvement  est 
ind^pendant  de  Tobservation  :  mais  qu*il 
n*e8t  point  ind^pendant  de  V observability 
II  n*y  a  point  de  mouvement,  quand  U 
n'y  a  point  de  changement  observable.    Et 


had  done  this,  the  avyvwap^n  r&y  irp6s  ri  •  meme  quand  il  n'y  a  point  de  change- 
would  have  been  seen  to  be  true  in  all  |  ment  observable,  il  n*y  a  point  de  change- 
dkaei*.  Eudorus  noticed  a  similar  inad-  ment  du  tout.  I>e  contraire  est  fond^  sur 
Tertence  of  Aristotle  in  the  case  of  irr4poy  la  supposition  d'un  Espace  rfeel  absolu, 
and  »T«fWT4r  (Schol.  63,  a.  43).  See  quej'ai  re'fut^  demonstrativement  par  le 
*  Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  ;  principe  du  besoin  d'une  Raison  »umi»ante 
Sokrates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  note*.  |  des     choses.**       (Corresjpondencre     with 

I  transcribe  a  ourious  passage  of  Lcib-   Clarke,  p.  770.    Erdmann's  edition.) 
nitB,  bearing  on  the  same  question : —       •  Aristot.  Categor.  p.  6,  b.  2 ;  p.  8| 
«'  On  r^pliqiu  maintenant,  que  la  v^t^  |  b.  27. 
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must  also  imply  the  fundamentum  either  of  Quantity  or  of 
Quality.' 


*  Seo  Trendelenburg,  Kategorienlehre, 
p.  117,  seq. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  (in  his  System  of  Logic,  book  i.  eh. 
iii.)  upon  the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and 
the  enlarged  philosophical  arrangement 
which  ho,  introduces  in  their  place,  well 
deserve  to  be  studied.  After  enumerating 
the  ten  Predicaments,  Mr.  Mill  says: — 
''It  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinc- 
tions rudely  marked  out  by  the  langiiage 
of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt 
to  penetrate,  by  philosophic  analysis,  to 
the  rationale  even  of  these  common  dis- 
tinctions. Such  an  analysis  would  have 
shewn  the  enumeration  to  be  both  re- 
dundant and  defective.  Some  objects 
are  omitted,  and  others  repeated  several 
times  under  different  heads."  (Compare 
the  remarks  of  the  Stoic  commentators, 
and  Porphyry,  Schol.  p.  48,  b.  10  Br.: 
iS^TOvvTis  r^y  Sicdpt<riv  &s  iroAA^  iraptcurav 
Kol  fiii  trtpiXa/AfidifovffaVy  fj  Ktd  'rrd\iy  irXeo- 
vd(ov<ray.  And  Aristotle  himself  observes 
that  the  same  predicates  might  be  ranked 
often  under  more  than  one  head.)  "  Thiit 
could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  of  Relation,  which  could 
exclude  action,  passivity,  and  local  wtua- 
tion  from  that  category.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  the  categories  Quando  (or 
position  in  time),  and  XJbi  (or  position  in 
space);  while  the  distinction  between  the 
latter  and  Situs  (Kewr^ai)  is  merely  verbal 
The  incongruity  of  erecting  into  a  sum- 
mum  genus  the  tenth  Category  is  manifest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enumeration  takes 
no  notice  of  any  thing  but  Substances 
and  Attributes.  In  what  Category  are 
we  to  place  sensations,  or  any  other  feel- 
ings and  states  of  mind?  ns  hope,  joy, 
fear ;  sound,  smell,  taste ;  pain,  pleasure ; 
tliought,  judy:ment,  conception,  and  the 
like?  Probably  all  these  would  have 
been  placed  by  the  Aristotelian  school 
in  the  Categories  of  Actio  and  Passio; 
and  the  relation  of  such  of  them  as  are 
active,  to  their  objects,  and  of  such  of 
them  as  are  jmssive,  to  their  causes,  would 
have  been  rightly  so  placed;  but  the 
things  themselves,  the  feelings  or  states 
of  mind,  wrongly.  Feelings,  or  states  of 
consciousness,  are  assuredly  to  be  counted 
among  realities;  but  they  cannot  be 
reckoned  either  among  substances  or 
among  attributes." 

Among  the  many  deficiencies  of  the 
Aristotelian  Categories,  as  a  complete 
catalogue,  there  is  none  more  glaring 
tlian  the  imperfect  conception  of  np6s 
Ti  (the  Relative),  which  Mr.  Mill  here 


points  out  But  the  Category  Kuffdat 
(badly  translated  by  commentators  Situs, 
from  which  Aristotle  expressly  distin- 
guishes it,  Categor.  p.  6,  b.  12:  rh  8^ 
&ycac€'i(rdai  fj  itrrdvai  fj  KodrjaSai  outA  fihv 
oifK  €iVl  Bfffiis)  appears  to  be  hardly  open 
to  Mr.  MilPs  remark,  that  it  is  only  ver- 
bally distinguished  from  rioC,  Ubi,  K€i<r- 
Bai  is  intended  to  mean  posture^  attitude 
&o.  It  is  a  reply  to  the  question.  In  what 
posture  is  Sokrates?  Answer. — He  is 
lying  down,  standing  upright,  kneeling, 
•nv^  'wpoT€iifo»Vy  &c.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  question.  Where  is  Sokrates? 
In  the  market-place,  in  the  palsBstra,  <S:c. 
KfTaBai  (as  Aristotle  himself  admits, 
Categ.  p.  6,  b.  12)  is  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  np6s  n:  for  the  alhjtract 
and  general  word  6  4  a  is  (position)  ia 
reckoned  by  Aristotle  under  np6s  t«, 
though  the  paronyma  dvcucf  io-flai,  i<rrdvcu, 
Kadrjadaiy  are  affirmed  not  to  be  d4<rfis^ 
but  to  come  under  the  separate  Category 
K €70-0 at.'  But  K€7(r0ax  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  Uov  Vbi. 

Again,   to   Mr.    Mill's   question,   "  In 
what  Category  are  we  to  place  sensations 
or  other  states  of  mind — hope,  fear,  sound, 
smell,  pain,  pleasure,  thought,  judgment," 
&c.  ?     Aristotle   would   have  replied  (I 
apprehend)  that    they  come  under   the 
Category  either  of  Quale  or  of  Pati — Tloid- 
tt;t«s  or  Uddrj.     They  are  attributes  oi 
modifications  of  Man,  Kallias,  Sokrates, 
&c.    If  the  condition  of  which  we  speak 
be  temporary  or  transitory,  it  is  a  vd6os, 
and  we  speak  of  Kallias  as  irdaxo"'  ti 
if  it  be  a  durable  disposition  or  capacity 
likely  to  pass  into  repeated  manifesta- 
tions, it  js  woiSrrjs^  and  we  describe  Kal- 
lias as  iroi(Jj  Tis  (Categ.  p.  9,  a.  28-p.  10 
a.  9).    This  equally  applies  to  menta 
and  bodily  conditions  (dfioitus  ih  ro^oii 
Ktd   JCOT^   T^v  ^vx^y  irai9ijTi«col    xoidryiTti 
Koi  Trd&rt  \4yfTou.—p.  9,  b.  33).     The  lim 
is  dubious  and  difficult  between  irdBo' 
and  iroioTtjs,  but  one  or  other  of  the  tw( 
will  comprehend  all  the  mental  statet 
indicated  by  Mr.  Mill.    Aristotle  woulc 
not  have  admitted  that  '*  feelings  are  t( 
bo  counted  among  realities,"  except  ai 
they  are  now  or  mny  be  the  feelings  o 
Kallias,  Sokrates,  or  some  other  Hie  AU 
quis — one  or  many.     He  would  conside: 
feelings  as  attributes  belonging  to  thest 
npwTcu  Olfaicu;  and  so  in  fact  Mr.  Mil 
himself   considers    them   (p.   83),   afte 
having  specified  the  Mind  (distinguishe< 
from  Body  or  external   object)  as  th< 
Substance  to  which  they  belong. 

Mr.  MIU'b  classification  of  Kameabl 
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The  most  capital  distinction,  however,  which  is  to  be  found  \ 
among  the  Categories  is  that  of  Essence  or  Substance  from  all  / 
the  rest.     This  is  sometimes  announced  as  having  a  standing; 
per  se  ;  as  not  only  logically  distinguishable,  but  really  separable! 
from  the  other  nine,  if  we  preserve  the  Aristotelian  list  of  ten,* 
or  from  the  other  three,  if  we  prefer  the  reduced  list  of  four. 
(But  such  real  separation  cannot  be  maintained)  ^  The  Prima 
Essentia  (we  are  told)  is  indispensable  as  a  Subject,  but  cannot 
appear  as  Predicate ;  while  all  the  rest  can  and  do  so  appearv 
^ow  we  see  that  this  definitioli  is  founded  upon  the  functionT  \ 
enacted  by  each  of  them  in  predication,  and  therefore  presup-  \ 
poses  the  fact  of  predication,  which  is  in  itself  a  Eelation.     The  ^ 
Category  of  Eelation  is  thus  implied,  in  declaring  what  the  First 
Essence  is,  together  with  some  predicabilia  as  correlates,  though 
it  is  not  yet  specified  what  the  predicabilia  are.  LBut  besides  this^^ 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Aristotle,  between  First  and  Second 
Essence  or  Substance,  abolishes  the  marked  line  of  separation 
between  Substance  and  Quahty,  making  the  former  shade  down 
into  the  latter.     The  distinction  recognizes  a  more  or  less  in 
Substance,   which   graduation  Aristotle   expressly  points   out, 
stating  that  the  Species  is  more  Substance  or  Essence,  and  thoj 
Genus  less  so.     We  see  thus  that  he  did  not  conceive  Substance  / 
(apart  from  attributes)  according  to  the  modem  view,  as  that) 
which  exists  without  the  mind  (excluding  within  the  mind  ori 
relation  to  the  mind) ;  for  in  that  there  can  be  no  graduationiT] 
That  which  is  without  the  mind,  must  also  be  within  ;  and  that 
which  is  within  must  also  be  without ;  the  subject  and  the  object 
correlating.     Xbis  implication  of  within  and  without  understood, 
there  is  then  room  for  graduation,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  aspect  may  be  more  or  less  prominent.     Aristotle,  in  poin^ 
of  fact,  confines  himself  to  the  mental  or  logical  work  of  prediA 
cation,  to  the  conditions  thereof,  and  to  the  component  terms/ 
whereby  the  mind  accompUshes  that  act.     When  he  speaks  of 
the  First  Essence  or  Substance,  without  the  Second,  all  that  he 


Things  is  much  better  and  more  com-  them,  though  he  treats  them  altogether 
plete  than  the  Aristotelian  Categories,  objectively.  He  takes  account  of  himself 
inasmuch  as  it  brings  into  full  promi-  only  as  an  object — as  one  among  the  irp&- 
nence  the  distinction  between  the  sub-  i  rai  oi/aiai,  or  individuals,  along  with 
iective  and  objective  points  of  view,  and,  '  Sokrates  and  Kallias. 
likewise,  the  Hll-pervading  principle  of  '  Aristotle  sometimes  speaks  of  it  as 
Kelativity,  which  implirates  the  two;  i  x«P*<^'»'J»',  the  other  Categories  being  not 
whereas,  Aristotle  either  confuses  the  ;  x«f><o"r(£  f  Metaphys.  Z.  p.  1028,  a.  34). 
one  with  the  other,  or  conceives  them  i  It  is  not  easy,  however,  always  to  dis- 
narrowly  and  inadeauately.  But  we  can-  tinguish  whether  he  means  by  the  term 
not  say,  I  think,  that  Aristotle,  in  the  x^piffr^  *^  sejuncta  re,  or  sejuncta  notione 
Categories,  assigDs  no  room  for  the  mental  ftoW*  See  Bonitz  ad  Metaphysic.  (A.  p, 
states  or  elements.    He  has  a  place  for  .  1017),  p.  244. 
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can  say  about  it  positively  is  to  call  it  Unum  numero  and  indi- 
visible :  *  1  even  thus,  he  is  compelled  to  introduce  unity,  measure, 
and  number,!)  all  of  which  belong  to  the  two  Categories  of 
Quantity  and  Eelation ;  and  yet  still  the  First  Essence  or  Sub- 
stance remains  indeterminate.  We  only  begin  to  determine  it 
when  we  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  Second  Substance  or  Essence  ; 
which  name  connotes  certain  attributes,  the  attributes  thus  con- 
noted being  of  the  essence  of  the  Species ;  that  is,  unless  they  be 
present,  no  individual  would  be  considered  as  belpnging  to  the 
Spedies,  or  would  be  called  by  the  specific  name.**  QjVTaen  we  thus, 
however,  introduce  attributes,  we  find  ourselves  not  merely  in  the 
Category  of  Substantia  {Seauida),  but  also  in  that  of  Qxuilitas.  The 
boundary  between  Substantia  and  Qualitas  disappears  ;  the  latter 
being  partially  contained  in  the  former.  (The  Second  Substance  or 
Essence  includes  attributes  or  Qualities  belonging  to  the  Essence. 
In  fact,  the  Second  Substance  or  Essence,  when  distinguished  from 
the  First,  is  both  here  and  elsewhere  characterized  by  Aristotle, 
as  being  not  Substance  at  all,  but  Quality^  ^  though  when  con- 
sidered as  being  in  implication  with  the  First,  it  takes  on  the 
nature  of  Substance  and  becomes  substantial  or  essential 
Quality.  The  Differentia  belongs  thus  both  to  Substance  and  to 
Quality  {quale  quid)^  making  up  as  complement  that  which  is 
designated  by  the  specific  name.^ 


•  Categor.  p.  3,  b.  12 :  (krofioy  ykp  xai 
ty  apiBfi^  rh  liri\o6fjitv6v  iarty.  Compare 
Metaphysic.  N.  p.  1087,  b.  33;  p.  1088, 
a.  10. 

•>  Hobbes  says: — "Now  that  accident 
(i.e.  attribute)  for  which  we  give  a  certain 
name  to  any  brxiy,  or  the  accident  which 
denominates  its  Subject,  is  commonly 
called  the  Essence  thereof;  as  rationality 
is  the  essence  of  a  man,  whiteness  of  any 
white  thing,  and  extension  the  essence 
of  a  body  "  (Hobbes,  Philosophy,  ch.  viii. 
8.  23).  This  topic  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed, most  completely  and  philosophi- 
cally, in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  System 
of  Logic,  Book  I.  ch.  vi.  es.  2-3 ;  ch.  vii. 

8.  5. 

*  Oategor.  p.  3,  b.  13 :  hr\  Ji  rwy  9€in4' 
pwy  oiKTiay  (fKilyfTu  fi^y  dfioiws  r^  (r^^MaTt 
T^s  irpo<n770f>fas  t6Z€  ri  trr)iiaivfiv^  Bray  efin; 

fMWov  7roi6y  ri  ffrjfiaiyti — TOiiiy  ydp 
riya  ohciav  arifialyfi  (b.  20). 

Metaphysic.  Z.  p.  1038,  b.  35 :  (paytphy 
$ri  ovBty  Tcoy  Ka06\ou  inrapx^^Toy  ovala  iffri^ 
Kol  5ti  ovBty  ffjifiaiyfi  ruy  Kotyrj  Konriyopoi^ 
fiiwy  r&Bt  ti,  aXXh.  roi6v^i.  Compare 
Metaphys.  M.  p.  1087,  a.  1;  Sophistic. 
Elench.  p.  178,  b.  37 ;  179,  a.  9. 

That  which  is  called  rrp^tni  oMa  in 


the  Categorise  is  called  rplrri  oMa  in 
Metaphys.  H.  p.  1043,  a.  18.  In  Ethic. 
Nikom.  Z.  p.  1143,  a.  32,  seq.,  the  general^ 
issima  are  called  vpara,  and  particulars 
are  called  l^axora.  Zell  observes  in  his 
conmientary  (p.  224),  **tA  Icrxora  sunt 
res  singulis,  quce  et  ipsie  sunt  extremss, 
ratione  mentis  nostras,  ab  universis  ad 
singula  delabentis."  Putricius  remarks 
upon  the  different  sense  of  the  terms 
Up<orri  Obffla  in  the  Categorise  and  in 
the  De  Interpretatione  (Discuss.  Peripa- 
tetic, p.  21). 

<»  Metaphysic.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  13 :  ax^Bhy 
8^  Karii  B{fo  rp6irovs  K^yoir*  tiy  rh  itom^v, 
KoH  ro6rwy  tya  rhy  Kvpu&raroy  trpfirri  fi^y 
yiip  iroioriis  ri  rrjs  ohtrias  Sia^pd.  Com- 
pare Physio.  V.  p.  226,  a.  27.  See  Tren- 
delenburg, Kategorienlehre,  pp.  56,  93. 

The  remarks  of  the  diflferent  expositors 
(contained  in  Scholia,  pp.  52,  53,  54, 
Brand.),  are  interesting  upon  the  am- 
biguous position  of  Differentia,  in  regard 
to  Substance  and  Quality.  It  comes  out 
to  be  Neither  and  Both; — ov8^r€pa  jvd 
ifKpSrfpa  (Plato,  Euthydemus,  p.  300  C). 
Dexippus  and  Porphyry  called  it  some- 
thing intermediate  between  oMa  and 
iroi6rrriSf  or  between  oMa  and  trvfifitfirfKSs 
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We  see,  accordingly,  that  neither  is  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Category  of  Substance  or  Essence  and  the  other 
Categories  so  impassable,  nor  the  separability  of  it  from  the 
others  so  marked  as  some  thinkers  contend.  Substance  is 
represented  by  Aristotle  as  admitting  of  more  and  less,  and  as 
graduating  by  successive  steps  down  to  the  other  Categories; 
moreover,  neither  in  its  complete  manifestation  (as  First 
Substance),  nor  in  its  incomplete  manifestation  (as  Second 
Substance),  can  it  be  explained  or  understood  without  calling 
in  the  other  Categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation.  It 
does  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  Substantia  given  by 
Spinoza — *'quod  in  se  est  et  per  se  concipitur,'*  It  can  no  more 
be  conceived  or  described  without  some  of  the  other  Categories, 
than  they  can  be  conceived  or  described  without  it.  Aristotle 
defines  it  by  four  characteristics,  two  negative,  and  two  positive. 
It  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  Subject :  it  cannot  inhere  in  a 
Subject :  it  is,  at  bottom,  the  Subiect  of  all  Predicates :  it  is 
Unum  numero  and  indivisible.*  Not  one  of  these  four  deter- 
minations can  be  conceived  or  understood,  unless  we  have  in  our 
minds  the  idea  of  other  Categories  and  its  relation  to  thern^, 
Substance  is  known  only  as  the  Subject  of  predicates,  that  is,^ 
relatively  to  them;  as  they  also  are  known  relatively  to  it. 
Without  the  Category  of  Eelation,  we  can  no  more  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  Subject  than  what  is  meant  by  a  Predicate. 
The  Category  of  Substance,  as  laid  out  by  Aristotle,  neither 
exists  by  itself,  nor  can  be  conceived  by  itself,  without  that 
of  Eelation  and  the  generic  notion  of  Predicate.**    All  three  lie 


*  Categor.  p.  2,  a.  14,  b.  4;  p.  3,  b.  12. 

**  AriBtotle  gives  an  explanation  of 
what  he  means  by  jko^  avT6 — koS^  a&rdf 
in  the  Analytic  Post.  I.  iv.  p.  73,  a.  34, 
b.  13.  According  to  that  explanation  it 
will  be  necessary  to  include  in  rh  naff 
mrrh  of  the  Category  Ouffla,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  tiie  definition  or  ex- 
planation of  that  Category  understood. 

M.  Barth^emy  St.  Uilaire,  in  the  valu- 
able Preface  introducing  his  translation 
of  the  Organon,  gives  what  I  think  a 
just  view  of  the  Categories  generally, 
and  especially  of  irpt^ri  oinrUu,  as  simply 
naming  (ue.  giving  a  proper  name),  and 
doing  nothing  more.  I  transcribe  the 
passage,  merely  noting  that  the  terms 
anterivr  and  potieriar  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  loffieal  anteriority  and  posteri- 
ority. 

^'Maifl  ooinment  classer  lee  mots? — 
C'est  k  la  T4tiMi6  leole  qu'il  iant  le  de- 
mander ;  k  lai^dit^  dont  le  langage  n'est 


que  le  reflet,  dont  les  mots  ne  sont  que  le 
symbole.  Que  nous  prdsente  la  reality? 
Dcs  individus,  rien  que  des  individus* 
existant  par  eux- memos,  et  so  groupant, 
par  leurs  ressemblances  et  leurs  ditier- 
ences,  sous  des  esp^oes  et  sous  dcs  genres. 
Aiiisi  done,  en  etudiant  rindividu,  T^tre 
iudividuel,  et  en  analysant  avcc  exacti- 
tude tout  ce  qu*il  est  possible  d'en  dire 
en  taut  qu'etre,  on  aura  les  classes  les 
plus  generales  des  mots;  les  categories, 
ou  pour  prendre  le  tcrme  fraugais,  les 
attributions,  qu'il  est  possible  de  lui 
appliquer.  Yoilk  tout  le  fondement  des 
Categories. — Ce  n'est  pas  du  reste,  ime 
classification  des  choses  k  la  mani^re  de 
cellcs  de  Thistoire  naturelle,  qu'il  s'agit 
de  faire  en  logique:  c'est  une  simple 
Enumeration  de  tons  les  points  de  vue, 
d*ou  Tesprit  pent  consid^rer  les  choses, 
non  pas,  il  est  vrai,  par  rapport  k  Tosprit 
lui-m^me,  mais  par  rapport  k  leur  reidit^ 
et   k   leurs  appellations. — Aristoto  dis- 
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■,  the  Subject.  The  term  substratum  designates  not  an  absolute  or 
a  per  se,  but  a  Correlatum  to  certain  superstrata,  determined 
or  undetermined :  now  the  Correlatum  is  one  of  the  pair  impli- 
cated directly  or  indirectly  in  all  Relation;  and  it  is  in  fact 
specified  by  Aristotle  as  one  variety  of  the  Category  Ad  Aliquid.^ 
We  see  therefore  that  the  idea  of  Relativity  attaches  to  the  first 
of  the  ten  Categories,  as  well  as  to  the  nine  others.  The 
inference  from  these  observations  is,  that  Relation  or  Relativity, 
understood  in  the  large  sense  which  really  belongs  to  it,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  as  an  Universal,  comprehending  and 
pervading  all  the  Categories,  than  as  a  separate  Category  in 
itself,  co-ordinate  with  the  other  nine.  It  is  the  condition  and 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  predication  generally;  the  last 
analysis  of  which  is  into  Subject  and  Predicate,  in  reciprocal 
implication  with  each  other.  I  remark  that  this  was  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  some  well-known  Peripatetic  commentators  of 
antiquity;**  by  Andronikus,  for  example,  and  by  Ammonius 
after  him.  Plato,  though  he  makes  no  attempt  to  draw  up  a 
list  of 'Categories,  has  an  incidental  passage  respecting  Rela- 
tivity;" conceiving  it  in  a  very  extended  sense,  apparently  as 
belonging  more  or  less  to  all  predicates.  Aristotle,  though 
in  the  Categorise  he  gives  a  narrower  explanation  of  it,  founded 
upon  grammatical  rather  than  real  considerations,  yet  intimates 
in  other  places  that  predicates  ranked  under  the  heads  of  Quale^ 
Actio,  Passio,  Ja<;ere,  &c.,  may  also  be  looked  at  as  belonging  tc 
the  head  of  Ad  Aliquid,^    This  latter,  moreover,  he  himsel: 


to  the  Aristotelian :  xp6i  n  yhp  rh  {nroK^i- 
fi€yop,  ov  irphs  rh  iv  ahr^^  &AAA  rrphs  rh 
iroiovv  fU  ahr6,  K^ifievov,  Kal  rh  throKcf/ic- 
yoy  ^ok(7tcu  irphs  rh  oifx  inroKtlfiivov  fl 
toDto,  TTphs  rk  rh  ^{a,  &0.  Also  Dexippus 
in  the  Scholia  ad  Categor.  p.  45,  a.  26 : 
T^  7^^  inroKflfitPOV  kot^  •Kp6s  Ti  \4y€<rdai 
i^oKftf  Tivi  yhp  ^oKtlfifyov. 

*  Aristot.  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  31, 
p.  1021,  a.  27,  seii. 

^  Srhol.  p.  60.  a.  38,  Br. ;  p.  47,  b.  26. 
Xenokrates  and  Andronikus  included  all 
things  under  the  two  he\da  r6  KoXt  avr6 
and  rh  'Kp6s  n.  * ky^p6viKo$  fi^y  yhp  6 
'P(J8tos  T(\€VTalay  inroytfiti  rois  'rrp6s  ri 
rd^ty,  \4yuy  odrlav  roiainriv,  rh,  ifp6s  ri 
olKflav  d\7jy  ovk  ^x^'*  trapaiffvdi i  yap 
HoiKty  oiKtlav  <piaiy  ix^  ix^^^V 
iWh.  TrtpfKKfKOfiiV^  r  o7s  l^  x^^ 
ay  olKflay  j^iiay  al  8^  tyyta 
Karrjyopiai  olK^iay  CfXi^v  ^x^^^^^' 
€tic<$Tws  oZy  r€\€VTalay  &<p€t\oy  tx^^^  rd^iv. 
Again,  Schol.  p.  GO,  a.  24  (Ammonius): 
KoXus  8^  riyfi  ait€iKd(ov<ri  rei  irp6s  ri  irapa- 
^vdaiy,  &C.  Also  p.  59,  b.  41 ;  p.  49,  a.  47 ; 


p.  61,  b.  29 :  Iffws  8i  tcctt  trt  rit  %p6s  n  i 
rois  AWois  y4yf<riy  0<f>4(r'njK9^  Jii  rovr 
ahy  abro7s  B^apurtu^  ic&v  /li^  irpoijyovfi^yri 
^Tux«  fii^firii  (ai^<l  the  Scholia  ad  p.  ( 
a.  36,  prefixed  to  Waitz's  edition,  p.  33 
Also  p.  62,  a.  37 :  9ih,  ravra  8i  ws  iropc 
<pvofi4y7iy  Tois  AxXous  Kwrriyoplaus  r^y  to 
frp6s  ri  hrdffodidffiri  yoijd(ou(ri^  Koiroi  irpoi 
yovfi4vy\y  oZtrav  ired  Kark  Ziau^pky  oiKfU 
6(wpovfi4y7iy,  Bo^thuB  had  written  a 
entire  book  upon  t^  frp6s  ri,  SchoL  p.  6 
b.9. 

«  Plato,  RepubUc,  iv.  437  0.  to  439  1 
(compare  also  Sophistes,  p.  255  C,  ar 
Politicus,  p.  285).  Kal  rk  itXc/m  8^  irp 
Tck  i?^TT<c  KaX  T(k  Bifr\dffUL  frphs  rh,  rifjda 
Kal  irdyra  r^L  roiaDro,  ical  oS  fiap6rtpa  irp 
Kov^6mpa  KoL  Bdrrw  irphs  fipa^^Ttpa^  ki 
in  y€  tA  Btpfik  irphs  tA  ^wx/ 
Kal  irdyra  r^  roirois  8/iOia,  2f>*  ovx  ofh 
rx€i ;  (438  0.) 

^  See  Metaphysic.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  i 
p.  1021,  b.  10.  Trendelenburg  obser\ 
(Grsch.  der  Eategorienlehre,  pp.  11 
122,  seq.)  how  muoh  more  the  desoripti 
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declares  elsewhere  to  be  Ens  in  the  lowest  degree,  farther 
removed  from  the  Prima  Essentia  than  any  of  the  other  Cate- 
gories; to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an  appendage  to  some  of 
them,  especially  to  Quantum  and  Quxile;^  and  to  presuppose, 
not  only  the  Primu  Essentia  (which  all  the  nine  later  Categories 
presuppose),  but  also  one  or  more  of  the  others,  indicating  the 
particular  mode  of  comparison  or  Belativity  in  each  case 
afiirmed.  Thus,  under  one  aspect,  Eelation  or  Eelativity  may/ 
be  said  to  stand  prius  naturd,  and  to  come  first  in  order  before  I 
all  the  Categories,  inasmuch  as  it  is  implicated  with  the  whole/ 
business  of  predication  (which  those  Categories  are  intended  to 
resolve  into  its  elements),  and  belongs  not  less  to  the  mode 
of  conceiving  what  we  call  the  Subject,  than  to  the  mode  of  con-*, 
ceiving  what  we  call  its  Predicates,  each  and  all.  Under  another' 
aspect,  Belativity  may  be  said  to  stand  last  in  order  among  the 
Categories — even  to  come  after  the  adverbial  Categories  Ubi  et 
Quando;  because  its  locus  standi  is  dim  and  doubtful,  and 
because  every  one  of  the  subordinate  predicates  belonging  to  it 
may  be  seen  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  Cate- 
gories also.  Aristotle  remarks  that  the  Category  AdAliquid  has 
no  peculiar  and  definite  mode  of  generation  corresponding  to  it, 
in  the  manner  that  Increase  and  Diminution  belong  to  Quantum, 
Change  to  Quale,  Generation,  simple  and  absolute,  to  Essence 
or  Substance.^  New  relations  may  become  predicable  of  a 
thing,  without  any  change  in  the  thing  itself,  but  simply  by 
changes  in  other  things.^^ 


giTen  of  'rp6f  n  in  the  OategorisB  is  deter- 
mined by  verbal  or  granimatical  con- 
siderations, than  in  the  Metaphytiica  and 
other  treatises  of  Aristotle. 

*  See  Ethio.  Kikomach.  i.  p.  1096,  a. 
20  :  r^  8c  Kt^  aurh  koL  ^  ohala  icpSrtpov 
r-p  ^6a9t  rov  vp6s  rv  retpapv^i  ykp  rovr* 
fouet  Kcd  <rvfi$€fi7iK6ri  rov  6rroSf  &(rrt  oIk 
hw  *fi7  Koarti  Til  iiti  ro6rcey  t8/o.  (The  ex- 
pression irapafwdii  was  copied  by  Androni- 
Kos ;  see  a  note  on  the  preceding  page.) 
Metaphys.  N.  p.  1088,  a.  22-26:  r^84 
irp6s  Ti  wdmuy  ^Kurra  ^{tais  rtv  ^  ovvia 
TMT  KOTiryopiciy  itTTif  icol  hffTtpa  rov  KOIOV 
Kui  "Kotrov-  koDl  xiBos  rt  rov  irotrov 
rh  wp6s  TI,  &<nr*p  iKtx^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^» 
cf  r<  irtpop  ical  r^  5Xwt  Koir^  irp6$  ri  irol 
rots  iUpt<ruf  abrov  ica2  clSfcrtv.  Compare 
Bonitz  in  his  note  on  p.  1070,  a.  33. 

The  general  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Ariiftotle,  Metaphys.  N.  p.  1087,  b.  34, 
seq.,  abont  the  universality  of  ^Urpov  as 
perradiog  aU  the  Categories,  is  analogous 
to  the  passage  above  referred  to  in  the 
Politicus    of    Plato^    and    implies    the 


Relativity  involved  more  or  less  in  aU 
predicates. 

^  Aristot  Metaph.  N.  p.  1088,  a.  29 : 
ffrjfKtoy  8c  8ti  ^Kura  ovtria  ris  koI  Sv  ri  rb 
IF p6  s  r  I  rh  fjiSvoy  fji^  itvcu  ytytaiv  cunov 
fjitj^k  ipQophv  M^8^  Kiyrjaiyy  &air€p  KariL  rh 
Ttoahy  atj^rjffis  Kcd  <l>6iaiSj  Karit  rh  rroihy 
aWoiooiTis,  Korit  rowoy  <t>opdy  Karii  rijv  oi/alcaf 
rf  airKri  yty^ffts  Kol  ipOopd.  Compare  K.  p. 
10t>8,  a.  9 :  kydymi  rptis  cTvoi  kiv^ctcij, 
iroioG,  iro<roG,  rAwov,  Kor*  ohffiay  8*  oHy  Zih  rh 
fij\B\v  (7vai  ohaic^  iyayrioVf  ohdl  rov  trpSs  ru 
Also  Physica,  v.  p.  225,  b.  11 :  ivBtx^rcu 
yiip  Bartpov  fjLtrafidXKoyrof  iXrjBfvfaOcu 
edrtpov  fxri^^v  fierdfiaWoy.  See  about  this 
passage  Bonitz  and  Schwegler*s  notes  on 
Metaphys.  p.  10G8.    * 

•^  Hobbes  observes  (First  Philosophy, 
part  ii.  ch.  xi.  G) :  **  But  wo  must  not  so 
think  of  Relation  as  if  it  were  an  acci- 
dent differing  from  all  the  other  accidents 
of  the  relative ;  but  one  of  them,  namely, 
that  by  which  the  comparison  is  made. 
For  example,  the  likeness  of  one  white  to 
another  white,  or  its  unlikeness  to  black, 
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Those  among  the  Aristotelian  commentators  who  denied  the 
title  of  Ad  Aliquid  to  a  place  among  the  Categories  or  Summa 
Genera  of  predicates,  might  support  their  views  from  passages 
where  Aristotle  ranks  the  Genus  as  a  Relatumy  though  he  at  the 
same  time  declares  that  the  Species  under  it  are  not  Relata. 
rThus  scientia  is  declared  by  him  to  be  a  Relatum;  because  it 
pnust  be  of  something — alicujus  scibilis  ;  while  the  something  thus 
/implied  is  not  specified.*  But  {scientia)  mtisica,  grammatical 
medica,  &c.,  are  declared  not  to  be  Relata;  the  indeterminate 
something  being  there  determined,  and  bound  up  in  one  word 
with  the  predication  of  Eelativity.  Now  the  truth  is  that  both 
are  alike  Relata,  though  both  also  belong  to  the  Category  oi 
Quality;  a  man  is  called  Talis  from  being  sciens,  as  well 
as  from  being  grammaticus.  Again,  he  gives  as  illustrative 
examples  of  the  Category  Ad  Aliquid,  the  adjectives  double, 
triple.  But  he  ranks  in  a  different  Category  (that  of  Quantum] 
the  adjectives  bicubital,  tricubital  (&7rfj\i;c,  rpnrrixvg).  It  ig 
plain  that  the  two  last  of  these  predicates  are  species  imder  the 
two  first,  and  that  all  four  predicates  are  alike  relative,  undei 
any  real  definition  that  can  be  given  of  Eelativity,  though  al 
four  belong  also  to  the  Category  of  Quantum.  Yet  Aristotle  doeg 
not  recognize  any  predicates  as  belonging  to  Ad  Aliquid,  excepi 
such  as  are  logically  and  grammatically  elliptical ;  that  is,  sue! 
as  do  not  include  in  themselves  the  specification  of  the  Corre 
late,  but  require  to  be  supplemented  by  an  additional  word  ii 
Jihe  genitive  or  dative  case,  specifying  the  latter.  As  we  hav< 
already  seen,  he  lays  it  down  generally,  that  all  Relata  (or  Ac 
Aliquid)  imply  a  Correlatum;  and  he  prescribes  that  when  th( 
Correlatum  is  indicated,  care  shall  be  taken  to  designate  it  by  i 
precise  and  specific  term,  not  of  wider  import  than  the  Relatum, 
but  specially  reciprocating  therewith :  thus  he  regards  ala  (t 
wing)  as  Ad  Aliquid,  but  when  you  specify  its  correlate  in  orde; 
to  speak  with  propriety  (oticc/wc),  you  must  describe  it  as  aU 


is  the  same  accident  with  its  whiteness." 
This  may  be  true  about  tlie  relations 
Like  nnd  Unlike  (see  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  JjopCj  ell.  iii.  p.  80, 6th  ed.)  But, 
in  Relations  generally,  the  fundatneutum 
may  be  logically  distinguished  from  the 
Relation  itself. 


E.  p.  1026,  b.  21.) 

•  Categur.  p.  6,  b.  12,  p.  11,  a.  24 
Topic,  iv.  p.  124,  b.  16.  Compare  als 
Topica,  iv.  p.  121,  a.  1,  and  the  Scholi 
thereupon,  p.  278,  b.  12-16,  Br. ;  in  whic 
Scholia  Alexander  feels  the  diflSculty  f 
enrolling  a  generic  term  as  irpSs  ri^  whil 


Aristotle  makes  the  same  remarks  upon  the  specific  terms  comprised  imder  it  ai 

rh  (ri/^/Se/SrjKbs  as  upon  rh  vp6s  ri : — That  not  'irp6s  n ;   and  removes  the  difficult 

it  verges  upon  Non-Ens ;  and  that  it  has  by  suggesting  that  ^-iriffr-hfirj  may  be  f 

no  spt^cial  mode  of  being  generated   or  once  both  itok^ti/s  and  iFp6s  n ;  and  the 

deStr(»yed.     tpaivfrai    yap    rh   oufififfiriKhs  as  iroi6Tri5  (not  as  vp6s  n)  it  may  be  th 

iyyvs  Ti  ToD  /u^  6vtos'  twv  fxhv  yAp  &\\oy  genus  including  fiovaiK^  and  ytwfitrpU 


rodiroy  6vrcov  ttrri  y^vtais  koI  <iSopd^  ruv 
8«  Karii  ovfifit&riKhs  wk  tcriv,  (Metaphys. 


which  are  not  7rp6%  ti,  but  iroidTTjTef. 
•»  Categor.  p.  %  b.  30,  p.  7,  b.  12. 
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alati  (not  as  ala  avis),  in  order  that  the  Correlatum  may  be 
strictly  co-extensive  and  reciprocating  with  the  Relatum.  Wing, 
head,  hand,  &c.,  are  thus  Ad  Aliquid,  though  there  may  be  no 
received  word  in  the  language  to  express  their  exact  Correlata; 
and  though  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  coin  a  new  word 
expressly  for  the  purpose.''  In  specifying  the  Correlatum  of 
servant,  you  must  say,  servant  of  a  master,  not  servant  of  a  man 
or  of  a  biped ;  both  of  which  are  in  this  case  accompaniments 
or  accidents  of  the  master,  being  still  accidents,  though  they 
may  be  in  fact  constantly  conjoined.  Unless  you  say  master, 
the  terms  will  not  reciprocate ;  take  away  master,  the  servant  is 
no  longer  to  be  found,  though  the  man  who  was  called  servant 
is  still  there;  but  take  away  man  or  biped,  and  the  servant 
may  still  continue.**  You  cannot  know  the  Relatum  determin- 
ately  or  accurately,  imless  you  know  the  Correlatum  also; 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  latter,  you  can  only  know  the 
former  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner.'^  Aristotle  raises, 
also,  the  question  whether  any  Essence  or  Substance  can  be 
described  as  Ad  Aliquid."^  He  inclines  to  the  negative,  though 
not  decisively  pronouncing.  He  seems  to  think  that  Simo  and 
Davus,  when  called  men,  are  Essences  or  Substances ;  but  that 
when  called  master  and  slave,  they  are  not  so ;  this,  however, 
is  surprising,  when  he  had  just  before  spoken  of  the  connotation 
of  man  as  accidents  (<n;/ii/3£/3j?ic(Jra)  belonging  to  the  connotation 
of  master.  He  speaks  of  the  members  of  an  organized  body 
(wing,  head,  foot)  as  examples  of  Ad  Aliquid;  while  in  other 


*  Categor.  p.  7,  a.  5.  Mort  84  6ro- 
iutrowoi*7>  Ifftct  oyctyKcuoif,  iiof  fiij  Kti- 
fitrov  ^  6vofAa  rphs  hoiKflus  &v  itKo^oOflri. 

»»  Categor.  p.  7,  a.  31.  ^t«  8*  4av  fi4y 
ri  otKfUts  eaoBiJiSfifPoy  ^  wphs  h  X^trat, 
rdyrwy  'wtpuupovfifvay  rSav  JSlKXw  5(ra 
trvfj,fitfiyjK6ra  iarl,  Katra\€iifOfi4vov  94 
fiAvov  rovrov  itphs  %  icKf96$ri  olKfiuSf  kfl 
wpbs  ctirrh  ^ri^o'trcuy  otov  6  fiovKos  iky 
wphf  Z*<ne6Tr)¥  ktyrfraij  rtpiatpovfi^ycoy  rwy 
ftXAwv  avdyrutf  H ff a  <rvfifi(fir)K6ra 
i<rr\  r  ^  itaiairTp,    otov   Th  hiiroZi  ttycu 


What  is  connoted  by  the  tenn  master  is 
here  the  essential  idea,  that  which  is 
bound  up  with  the  idea  connoted  by 
servant;  while  the  connotation  of  man 
or  biped  sinks  into  the  character  of  an 
accessory  or  accompaniment.  The  master 
might  possibly  not  be  a  man,  but  a  god ; 
the  Delphian  Apollo  (Euripid.  Ion,  132), 
and  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite,  had  each 
many  slaves  belonging  to  them.  More- 
over, even  if  every  master  were  a  man, 
the  qualities  connoted  by  man  are  here 


Kcl  rh  iTurriifivs  Scitrucv  icol  rh  iyBptiirv,  accidental,  as  not  being  included  in  thoee 
cBToX.nroMfVov  «4  ^yav  rov  Utnc&r^y  .hai, '  connoted  by  the  term  master  Compare 
4*1  6  MKos  Tphs  ainh  hH<r^rai.  \  }^^^^V^y^'<^^,^^^'  P'  ^^25,  a.  32  ;  Topica, 

This  is  not  only  just  and  useful  in    ^-  PJ^?"^' ^,  ?*  .  „  .,    .^  xi,^ 

regard  to  accuracy  if  predication,  but  '^  Th^*  P»a*°  T^  ^""j  "^"""'tl*!^ 
d^rrves  attention  also  fn  another  point  I  necessityof  precision  and  appropnateneM 
of  view.  In  general,  it  would  be^id  '"^  desiputing  the  Correkitum  belonging 
that  man  and  biped  belonged  to  the  *«  ^^^ch  Relatum.  mar  ^e  seen  by  the 
Essence  (oi(n'a);^d  the  6ei'ng  a  T«a*<€r  ^genious  reasoning  m  the  Platwiio 
to  the  Accident*  or  Accompaniments  Parmemdes,  pp.  133-1 3i,  where  5€crir(Jry 
(<rvM^«^icrfT«).  Here  the  case  is  reversed;  and  5o«;Aos  are  also  the  illustrative  ex- 
man  and  biped  are  the  accidents  or  ac-  ftrnples  employed. 
oompMiiments;    master  is  the  Essence.  Categor.  p.  8,  a.  35,  b.  20. 
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treatises,  he  determines  very  clearly  that  these  members  pre- 
suppose, as  a  prim  naturd,  the  complete  organism  whereof  they 
are  parts,  and  that  the  name  of  each  member  connotes  the 
performance   of,   or    aptitude   to    perform,   a    certain    special 
function  :    now,  such   aptitude  cannot  exist  unless  the  whole 
organism  be  held  together  in  co-operative  agency,  so  that  if  this 
last  condition  be  wanting,  the  names,  head,  eye,  foot,  can  no 
longer  be  applied  to  the  separate  members,  or  at  least  can 
only  be  applied  equivocally  or  metaphorically.*    It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  functioning  something  is  here  the  Essence, 
and  that  all  its  material  properties  are  accidents  (<rvfifie(ir}K6Ta). 
In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Metaphysica,  Aristotle  gives  an 
explanation  oi  Ad  Aliquid  different  from,  and  superior  to,  that 
which  we  read  in  the  Categoriae ;  treating  it,  not  as  one  among 
many  distinct  Categories,  but  as  implicated  with  all  the  Cate- 
gories, and  taking  a  different  character  according  as  it  is  blended 
with  one  or  the  other — Essentia,  Quantum,  Quale,  Actio,  Passio, 
&c.^    He  there,  also,  enumerates  as  one  of  the  varieties  oiBelata, 
what  seems  to  go  beyond  the  limit,  or  at  least  beyond  the  direct 
denotation,   of  the  Categories ;    for,  having  specified,  as  one 
variety,  lielataNumero,  and,  as  another,  Relata  secundum  actionem 
et  passionem  (to  Oep/iavTiKov  irpbg  to  0ipfiavT6v,  &c.),  he  proceeds 
to  a  third  variety,  such  as  the  m^ensurabiU  with  reference  to 
mensura,  the  scibile  with  reference  to  scientia,  the  cogitabile  with 
reference  to  cogitatio;  and  in  regard  to  this  third  variety,  he 
draws  a  nice  distinction.     He  says  that  mensura  and  cogitatio  are 
Ad  A  liquid,  not  because  they  are  themselves  related  to  mensurahile 
and  cogitabile,  but  because  mensurahile  and  cogitabile  are  related 
to  them.*^    You  cannot  say  (he  thinks)  that  mensura  is  referable 


*  See  Politica,  i.  p.  1253,  a.  18:  koDl 
vpirtpor  8^  rjj  <p{i<rti  ir6\is  ^  oiKla  koI 
Zkcuttos  iifi&y  itrriv  rh  Khp  t\ov  irpdrtpoy 
hvceyKoJiov  tlvax  rod  fi^povs-  iu^cupovfx^vov  yhp 
rov  B\ov  ohK  tffTtu  Tovi  oh^^  X*^P*  *'  M^ 


Sio^dopcura  yhp  Ktrrai  rottUrrri.     irdyra  8i 
/AfiK^rt   roiavTa  6vra  oh  XtKi-iov 


^  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  27-32.  At 
the  sanie  time  we  must  remark,  that 
while  Aristotle  enumerates  rh  Mptxop 
and  rh  inrtpfx^fifyoy  under  Tlpds  ri^  he 
had  just  before  (a.  25)  ranked  t^  ti4ya  Koi 


dficgy^fias,  &(rKfp  ff  ris  \4ytt  rrjv  kiOiyn$r    rh  fiiKpSv,  rh  /uci^ov  <cal  t^  fkarrov^  undci 


the  general  head  IIoo-Jk — as  iroo-ov  wctdij 
Metaphys.  A.  p.  1021,  a.  26,  b.  3;  also 


r&  abr&  cTvat,  &AX*  6fx<&yvfia;  also  p.  I.  p.  105G,  b.  34.  Bonitz  in  his  note  (p. 
1254,  a.  9 :  r6  rt  y^  fjuipiov  oh  ii6vov .  2G2)  remarks  that  the  distinction  here 
iiKKov  4ffr\  fji6pioVj  &XXci  koU  &AAov.  drawn  by  Aristotle  is  not  tenable ;  and 

Compare  Do  AnimA,  ii.  1,  p.  412,  b.    I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  not.    But  it 
20 ;  Meteorologic.  iv.  p.  31)0,  a.  12.  coincides  with  what  Aristotle  assorts  ir 


The    doctrine    enunciated     in    these 


other  words  in  the  Catogoria);  viz.,  thai 


passages    is   a   very   important    one,   in    to  be   vimul  naturd  is  not   true  of  al 
tlie  Aristoti'lian  philoKoi)hy.  Kelata,  but  only  of  the  greater  part  a 

Trendtleuburg  (Katcgorienlehre,  p.  them ;  that  t^  cu<r$rirhy  is  irpdrtpoy  rrj. 
182)  touches  upon  this  confusion  of  the  aiad^fffas,  and  t^  iirurrnrhy  wp6rtpov  rri 
Categories,  but  faintly  and  partially.  I  ifriarijfiris  (Catcgor.  p.  7,  b.  23 ;  p.  8,  a 
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to  the  mensurahile,  or  cogitatio  to  the  cogitabile,  because  that 
would  be  repeating  the  same  word  twice  over — mensura  est  iUius 
eujus  est  mensura — cogitatio  est  iUiiLS  cujus  est  cogitatio.  So  that 
he  regards  mensura  and  cogitatio  as  Correlata,  rather  than  as 
Relata ;  while  mensurabile  and  cogitabile  are  the  Rehzta  to  them. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  the  distinction  is  not  important;  of  the 
Illative  pair  there  may  be  one  which  is  more  properly  called  the 
Correlatum ;  yet  both  are  alike  relative. 

If  we  compare  together  the  various  passages  in  which  Aristotle 
cites  and  applies  the  Ten  Categories  (not  merely  in  the  treatise 
before  us,  but  also  in  the  Metaphysica,  Physica,  and  elsewhere), 
we  shall  see  that  he  cannot  keep  them  apart  steadily  and  con- 
stantly ;  that  the  same  predicate  is  referred  to  one  head  in  one 
place,  and  to  another  head  in  another :  what  is  here  spoken  of 
as  belonging  to  Actio  or  Passio,  will  be  treated  in  another  place 
as  an  instance  of  Quale  or  Ad  Aliquid;  even  the  derivative  noun 
f&c  {habitus)  does  not  belong  to  the  Category  tx^iv  (Habere),  but 
sometimes  to  Quale,  sometimes  to  Ad  Aliquid,^    This  is  inevi- 
table ;   for  the  predicates  thus  differently  referred  have  really 
several  different  aspects,  and  may  be  classified  in  one  way  or 
another,  according  as  you  take  them  in  this  or  that  aspect. 
Moreover,  this  same  difficulty  of  finding  impassable  lines  of 
demarcation  would  still  be  felt,  even  if  the  Categories,  instead  of 
the  full  list  of  Ten,  were  reduced  to  the  smaller  hst  of  the  four 
principal  Categories — Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Eelation; 
a  reduction  which  has  been  recommended  by  commentators  on 
Aristotle  as  well  as  by  acute  logicians  of  modern  times.     Even 
these  four  cannot  be  kept  clearly  apart :  the  predicates  which 
declare  Quantity  or  Quality  must  at  the  same  time  declare  or 
imply  Eelation  ,•   while  the  predicates  which  declare  Eelation 


10).    As  I  have  mentioned  before  (p.  71  i  du  mouvement  eat  ind^pendante  de  rob- 
no,  Simplikius,  in  the  Scholia  (p.  65,  b.  jservation:  et  qu'un  vaisseau  pent  avancer, 

14),   points  out  that  Aristotle  has  not    '  *  -    -   - 

been  careful  here  to  observe  his  own  pre- 
cept of  selecting  oUfUps  the  correlative 


term.  He  ought  to  have  stated  the 
potential  as  correlating  with  the  poten- 
tial, the  actual  with  the  actual.  If  he 
had  done  this,  the  avv^ntap^is  r&y  wo6s  n 
would  have  been  seen  to  be  true  m  all 


sans  que  celni  qui  est  dedans  s'en  aper- 
^ive.  Je  rdponds,  que  le  mouvement  est 
ind^pendant  de  robaervation  :  mais  qu*U 
nest  point  tnd^pendant  de  VobservaJnlitA 
II  n'y  a  point  de  mouvement,  quand  U 
n'y  a  point  de  changement  observable.  Et 
m^me  quand  il  n'y  a  point  de  cliange- 
!  ment  observable,  il  n*y  a  point  de  change- 


case:'.  Eudorus  noticed  a  similar  inad-  [  ment  du  tout.  I^  contraire  est  fond^  sur 
vertenoe  of  Aristotle  in  the  case  of  xr^poy  la  supposition  d'un  Espace  rfeel  absolu, 
and  'rr€pttr6r  (Schol.  63,  a.  43).  Bee  '  que  j'ai  refute  demonstrativement  par  le 
*  Plato  and  the   Other    Companions    of  principe  du  besoin  d'une  Kaison  Bumsante 


Bokrates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  note*. 

I  transcribe  a  curious  passage  of  Leib- 
nitz, bearing  on  the  same  question: — 
**  On  r^pliqne  maintenant,  que  la  v^t^ 


des     choses."       (Correspondence     with 
Clarke,  p.  770.    Erdmann's  edition.) 

•  Aristot  Categor.  p.  6,  b.  2;  p.  8, 
b.  27. 
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must  also  imply  the  fundamentum   either  of  Quantity   or  of 
Quality.* 


•  Seo  Trendelenburg,  B^ategorienlehre, 
p.  117,  seq. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  (in  his  System  of  Logic,  book  i.  ch. 
iii.)  upon  the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and 
the  enlarged  philosophical  arrangement 
which  lie,  introduces  in  their  place,  well 
deserve  to  be  studied.  After  enumerating 
the  ten  Predioaments,  Mr.  Mill  says: — 
**It  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinc- 
tions rudely  marked  out  by  the  language 
of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt 
to  penetrate,  by  philosophic  analysis,  to 
the  rationale  even  of  these  common  dis- 
tinctions. Such  an  analysis  would  have 
shewn  the  enumeration  to  be  both  re- 
dundant and  defective.  Some  objects 
are  omitted,  and  others  repeated  several 
times  under  different  heads."  (Compare 
the  remarks  of  the  Stoic  commentators, 
and  Porphyry,  Schol.  p.  48,  b.  10  Br.: 
&0cro9KT(s  r^v  Stcdptaiy  &s  iroXA^  irapiuffav 
KoH  !*,))  irtptkofxfidyova'avy  ^  ko)  ir<i\iv  irXco- 
yd(ov(rav.  And  Aristotle  himself  observes 
that  the  same  predicates  might  be  ranked 
often  under  more  than  one  head.)  "  That 
could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  of  Relation,  which  could 
exclude  action,  passivity,  and  local  situa- 
tion from  that  category.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  the  categories  Quando  (or 
position  in  time),  and  Ubi  (or  position  in 
space  J ;  while  the  distinction  between  the 
latter  and  Situs  (Ktiadai)  is  merely  verbal 
The  incongruity  of  erecting  into  a  sum- 
mum  genus  the  tenth  Category  is  manifest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enumeration  takes 
no  notice  of  any  thing  but  Substances 
and  Attributes.  In  what  Category  are 
we  to  place  sensations,  or  any  other  feel- 
ings and  states  of  mind?  as  hope,  joy, 
fear ;  sound,  smell,  taste ;  pain,  pleasure ; 
tliought,  judu:ment,  conception,  and  the 
like?  Probably  all  these  would  hjive 
been  placed  by  the  Aristotelian  school 
in  the  Categories  of  Actio  and  Passio; 
and  the  relation  of  such  of  them  as  are 
active,  to  their  objects,  and  of  such  of 
them  as  are  i)a8sive,  to  their  causes,  would 
have  been  rightly  so  placed ;  but  the 
things  themselves,  the  feelings  or  states 
of  mind,  wrongly.  Feelings,  or  states  of 
consciousness,  are  assuredly  to  be  counted 
among  realities;  but  they  cannot  bo 
reckoned  either  among  substances  or 
among  attributes." 

Among   the  many  deficiencies  of  the 
Aristotelian    Categories,   as   a   complete 
catalogue,  there  is   none  more   glaring 
than  the  imperfect  conception  of  Up6s  ; 
ri  (the  Relative),  which  Mr.  Mill  here  | 


points  out  But  the  Category  Kf7<T0ai 
(badly  translated  by  commentators  Situs, 
from  which  Aristotle  expressly  distin- 
guishes it,  Categor.  p.  6,  b.  12:  rh  8i 
dvcwceMT^oi  fi  kffrdvai  fj  Ka0ri<T0ai  avrh  fi^y 
oIk  €iVl  Oeffds)  appears  to  be  hardly  open 
to  Mr.  Mill's  remark,  that  it  is  only  ver- 
bally distinguished  from  IIoC,  Ubi.  Kcttr- 
0ai  is  intended  to  mean  posture^  attitude, 
&o.  It  is  a  reply  to  the  question,  In  what 
posture  is  Sokrates?  Answer. — He  is 
lying  down,  standing  upright,  kneeling, 
trh^  iFpoTfiycoy,  &c.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  question,  Where  is  Sokrates? 
In  the  market-place,  in  the  palasstra,  &c. 
KfTffOat  (as  Aristotle  himself  admits, 
Categ.  p.  6,  b.  12)  is  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  UpSs  Ti:  for  the  abstract 
and  general  word  e4<ri^  (position)  is 
reckoned  by  Aristotle  under  Tlp6s  ti, 
though  the  paronyma  kvoKiiffdai,  iardvau, 
KodrjaBaij  are  affirmed  not  to  be  dtcnts^ 
but  to  come  under  the  separate  Category 
Kc 70-0 at.  But  KcurOou  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  Uov  Ubi. 

Again,   to   Mr.    Mill's   question,   "  In 
what  Category  are  we  to  plac^  sensations 
or  other  states  of  mind — hope,  fear,  sound, 
smell,  pain,  pleasure,  thought,  judgment," 
&c.  ?     Aristotlo  would  have  replied  (I 
apprehend)  that   they  come  under   the 
Category  either  of  Quale  or  of  Pati — Uoid- 
rtjrfs  or  Tlddrf.     They  are  attributes  or 
modifications  of  Man,  Kallias,  Sokrates, 
&c.    If  the  condition  of  which  we  speak 
be  temporary  or  transitory,  it  is  a  irifloy, 
and  we  speak  of  Kallias  as  irdaxfiov  ti; 
if  it  be  a  durable  disposition  or  capacity, 
likely  to  pass  into  repeated  manifesta* 
tions,  it  is  iroi  Jtt^s,  and  we  describe  Kal- 
lias as  Jtoihs  Tiy  (Categ.  p.  9,  a.  28-p.  10, 
a.  9).     This  equally  applies  to  mental 
and   bodily  conditions  (d/xolas  5^  ro^ron 
Kol    icaTcb   r^y  vf/ux^v  traBrfriKcd    noidrrfTfi 
Kcd  rrdBri  Kfytrau. — p.  9,  b.  33).     The  line 
is  dubious  and  difficult  between  wdSoi 
and  TToioTi/y,  but  one  or  other  of  the  twc 
will  comprehenrl  all   the  mental   states 
indicated  by  Mr.  Mill.     Aristotle  would 
not  have  admitted  that  **  feelings  are  t( 
bo  counted  among  realities,"  except  at 
they  are  now  or  may  be  the  feelings  ol 
Kallias,  Sokrates,  or  some  other  II ic  All 
qnis — one  or  many.    He  would  cx)n8idei 
feelings  as  attributes  belonging  to  thes( 
Upanai  Oiffficu;   and  so  in  fact  Mr.  Mil 
himself   considers    them   (p.   83),    afte: 
having  specified  the  Mind  (distinguishec 
from  Body  or  external   object)  as  th< 
Substance  to  which  they  belong. 

Mr.  Mill's  classification  of  Kameabh 


— \ 

Chaf.  in.  RELATIVITY  OF  ESSENCE  OR  SUBSTANCE.  fdl' 

The  most  capital  distinction,  however,  which  is  to  be  found  \ 
among  the  Categories  is  that  of  Essence  or  Substance  from  all  / 
the  rest.     This  is  sometimes  announced  as  having  a  standingf 
per  se  ;  as  not  only  logically  distinguishable,  but  really  separable! 
from  the  other  nine,  if  we  preserve  the  Aristotelian  list  of  ten,* 
or  from  the  other  three,  if  we  prefer  the  reduced  iist  of  four. 
iBut  such  real  separation  cannot  be  maintained)  ^  The  Prima 
Essentia  (we  are  told)  is  indispensable  as  a  Subject,  but  cannot 
appear  as  Predicate ;  while  all  the  rest  can  and  do  so  appearV 
pow  we  see  that  this  definition  is  founded  upon  the  function"/  \ 
enacted  by  each  of  them  in  predication,  and  therefore  presup-  C 
poses  the  fact  of  predication,  which  is  in  itself  a  Relation.     The  ^ 
Category  of  Eelation  is  thus  implied,  in  declaring  what  the  First 
Essence  is,  together  with  some  predkabilia  as  correlates,  though 
it  is  not  yet  specified  what  the  predicabilia  are.  LBut  besides  this7\ 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Aristotle,  between  First  and  Second 
Essence  or  Substance,  abolishes  the  marked  line  of  separation 
between  Substance  and  Quality,  making  the  former  shade  down 
into  the  latter.     The  distinction  recognizes  a  more  or  less  in 
Substance,   which    graduation   Aristotle   expressly  points  out, 
stating  that  the  Species  is  more  Substance  or  Essence,  and  the-j 
Genus  less  so.     We  see  thus  that  he  did  not  conceive  Substance  / 
(apart  from  attributes)  according  to  the  modem  view,  as  that) 
which  exists  without  the  mind  (excluding  within  the  mind  ori 
relation  to  the  mind) ;  for  in  that  there  can  be  no  graduation^ 
That  which  is  without  the  mind,  must  also  be  within  ;  and  that 
which  is  within  must  also  be  without ;  the  subject  and  the  object 
correlating.     Xhis  implication  of  within  and  without  understood, 
there  is  then  room  for  graduation,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  aspect  may  be  more  or  less  prominent.     Aristotle,  in  poin^ 
of  fact,  confines  himself  to  the  mental  or  logical  work  of  prediA 
cation,  to  the  conditions  thereof,  and  to  the  component  terms/ 
whereby  the  mind  accomplishes  that  act.     When  he  speaks  of 
the  First  Essence  or  Substance,  without  the  Second,  all  that  he 


Things  is  much  better  and  more  com-  them,  though  he  treats  them  altogether 

plete  than  the  Aristotelian  Categories,  I  objectively.    He  takes  account  of  himself 

inasmuch  as  it  brings  into   full  promi-  I  only  as  an  object — as  one  among  the  irp«- 

nence  the  distinction  between  the  sub-  I  rai   ovtriai,   or   iudiv^iduals,    along   with 

i'ective  an<l  objective  points  of  view,  and,  Sokrates  and  Kallias. 
ikewise,  the  nll-^iervading  principle  of        *  Aristotle  sometimes  speaks  of  it  as 

Relativity,  which   implicates   the   two;  x"P'<^''<^»'»  t^^c  other  Categories  being  not 

whereas,   Aristotle   either  confuses    the  x«P«<''T<i  ^Metaphys.   Z.   p.  1028,  a.   34). 

one  with  the  other,  or  conceives  them  i  It  is  not  easy,  however,  always  to  dis- 

narrowly  and  inadeauately.    But  we  can-  tinguish  whether  he  means  by  the  term 

not  say,  I  think,  that  Aristotle,  in  the  x^P^^"^^  ^^  ^J'^^*^^^  re,  or  sejuncta  notume 

CategCMriet,  Msigiu  no  room  for  the  mental  nold."    See  Bonitz  ad  Metaphyaic.  (A.  p, 

ttate*  or  elements.    He  has  a  place  for  .  1017),  p.  24A, 
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can  say  about  it  positively  is  to  call  it  U7ium  numero  and  indi- 
visible :  *  leven  thus,  he  is  compelled  to  introduce  unity,  measure, 
and  number,;\  all  of  which  belong  to  the  two  Categories  of 
Quantity  and  Eelation ;  and  yet  still  the  First  Essence  or  Sub- 
stance remains  indeterminate.  We  only  begin  to  determine  it 
when  we  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  Second  Substance  or  Essence  ; 
which  name  connotes  certain  attributes,  the  attributes  thus  con- 
noted being  of  the  essence  of  the  Species ;  that  is,  unless  they  be 
present,  no  individual  would  be  considered  as  belpnging  to  the 
Spedes,  or  would  be  called  by  the  specific  name.^  WTien  we  thus, 
however,  introduce  attributes,  we  find  ourselves  not  merely  in  the 
Category  of  Substantia  {Secunda),  but  also  in  that  of  Qiialitas.  The 
boundary  between  Substantia  and  Qualitas  disappears  ;  the  latter 
being  partially  contained  in  the  former.  (The  Second  Substance  or 
Essence  includes  attributes  or  Qualities  belonging  to  the  Essence. 
in.  fact,  the  Second  Substance  or  Essence,  when  distinguished  from 
the  First,  is  both  here  and  elsewhere  characterized  by  Aristotle, 
as  being  not  Substance  at  all,  but  Quality^®  though  when  con- 
sidered as  being  in  implication  with  the  First,  it  takes  on  the 
nature  of  Substance  and  becomes  substantial  or  essential 
Quality.  The  Differentia  belongs  thus  both  to  Substance  and  to 
Quality  (quale  quid),  making  up  as  complement  that  which  is 
designated  by  the  specific  name.** 


•  Gategor.  p.  3,  b.  12 :  Arofioy  yiip  koI 
Iv  apiBfji^  rh  ?hi\oC^v6v  iariy.  Compare 
Metaphysic.  N.  p.  1087,  b.  33;  p.  1088, 
a.  10. 

*»  Hobbes  saya: — "Now  that  accident 
(i.e.  attribute)  for  which  we  give  a  certain 
name  to  any  bf»dy,  or  the  accident  which 
denominates  ita  Subject,  is  commonly 
called  the  Essence  thereof;  as  rationality 
is  the  essence  of  a  man,  whiteness  of  any 
white  thing,  and  extension  the  essence 
of  a  body  "  (Hobbes,  Philosophy,  ch.  viii. 
B.  23).  This  topic  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed, most  completely  and  philosophi- 
cally, in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  System 
of  Logic,  Book  I.  ch.  vi.  ss.  2-3 ;  ch.  viL 
8.  5. 

«  Gategor.  p.  3,  b.  13 :  M  8i  t«v  8euT€- 
pcty  ohffiwv  ifKdvfTcu  fi^y  Sfioiws  r^  ax'flfjuiri 
T^»  vpo<rriyoplas  r6S(  ri  trrjfxaiyfiy,  tirau  (ttni 
AyBptawoy  fj  (taoyf  oh  fi^y  iXtfOfs  76,  aWh, 
fiAXXoy  iroi6y  ri  arffxalyfi — iroiay  ydp 
rtva  ohffiay  <n\ficdvfi  (b.  20). 

Metaphysic.  Z.  p.  1038,  b.  35 :  ipav^phy 
5ti  olQky  ruy  KaB6\ov  brcapx^^'^*^^  ovala  itrri, 
Ktd  8ti  ovd^y  arifudvii  t«k  Koiy^  Kartfyopoxfi- 
fjL4vwy  T^€  Tt,  aWh  roiSy^t.  Compare 
Metaphys.  M.  p.  1087,  a.  1;  Sophistic. 
Elench.  p.  178.  b.  37 ;  179,  a.  9. 

That  which  is  called  rp^hri  obtrla  in 


the  Gategoriffi  is  called  rpirri  olala  in 
Metaphys.  H.  p.  1043,  a.  18.  In  Ethic. 
Nikom.  Z.  p.  1143,  a.  32,  seq.,  the  generals 
issima  are  called  rpwra^  and  particulars 
are  called  laxara.  Zell  observes  in  his 
commentary  (p.  224),  "tA  Haxara  sunt 
res  singulaB,  quas  et  ipssd  sunt  extremes, 
ratione  mentis  nostrsB,  ab  universis  ad 
singula  delabentis.*'  Patricius  remarks 
upon  the  different  sense  of  the  terms 
Tlpdrri  Ohaia  in  the  CategorisB  and  in 
the  De  Interpretatione  (Discuss.  Peripa- 
tetic, p.  21). 

<*  Metaphysic.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  13 :  trx^^hy 
9^  Karit  8vo  rp6irovs  \4yoiT*  tuf  rh  voidv, 
K(d  ro{no9y  Iva  rhy  KvpuJ^aroy  rpt&rri  fi^y 
yhp  wotoT^j  ^  T^y  ohaias  Zuupopd,  Com- 
pare Physic.  V.  p.  226,  a.  27.  See  Tren- 
delenburg, Kategorienlehre,  pp.  56,  93. 

The  remarks  of  the  different  expositors 
(contained  in  Scholia,  pp.  52,  53,  54, 
Brand.),  are  interesting  upon  the  am- 
biguous position  of  Differentia,  in  regard 
to  Substance  and  Quality.  It  comes  out 
to  be  Neither  and  Both; — ohhtrtpa  Ktd 
iifnp6rfpa  (Plato,  Euthydemus,  p.  300  C). 
Dexippus  and  Porphyry  called  it  some- 
thing intermediate  between  obcla  and 
'Koi6rfjs,  or  between  oMa  and  aufifitfiiiKSs. 


Chap.  in.  SUBSTANCE  DOES  NOT  STAND  REALLY  APABT. 


We  see,  accordingly,  that  neither  is  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Category  of  Substance  or  Essence  and  the  other 
Categories  so  impassable,  nor  the  separability  of  it  from  the 
others  so  marked  as  some  thinkers  contend.  Substance  is 
represented  by  Aristotle  as  admitting  of  more  and  less,  and  as 
graduating  by  successive  steps  down  to  the  other  Categories; 
moreover,  neither  in  its  complete  manifestation  (as  First 
Substance),  nor  in  its  incomplete  manifestation  (as  Second 
Substance),  can  it  be  explained  or  understood  without  calling 
in  the  other  Categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Eelation.  It 
does  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  Substantia  given  by 
Spinoza — "quod  in  se  est  et  per  se  concipitur.**  It  can  no  more 
be  conceived  or  described  without  some  of  the  other  Categories, 
than  they  can  be  conceived  or  described  without  it.  Aristotle  , 
defines  it  by  four  characteristics,  two  negative,  and  two  positive. 
It  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  Subject :  it  cannot  inhere  in  a 
Subject :  it  is,  at  bottom,  the  Subiect  of  all  Predicates :  it  is 
Unum  numero  and  indivisible.*  Not  one  of  these  four  deter- 
minations can  be  conceived  or  understood,  unless  we  have  in  our 
minds  the  idea  of  other  Categories  and  its  relation  to  them.^. 
Substance  is  known  only  as  the  Subject  of  predicates,  that  is,  |^ 
relatively  to  them;  as  they  also  are  known  relatively  to  it. 
Without  the  Category  of  Relation,  we  can  no  more  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  Subject  than  what  is  meant  by  a  Predicate. 
The  Category  of  Substance,  as  laid  out  by  Aristotle,  neither 
exists  by  itself,  nor  can  be  conceived  by  itself,  without  that 
of  Eelation  and  the  generic  notion  of  Predicate.**    AU  three  lie 


•  Oategor.  p.  2,  a.  14,  b.  4 ;  p.  3,  b.  12. 

^  Arifitotle  gives  an  explanation  of 
what  he  means  by  koB'  aini — Koff  atnd, 
in  the  Analytic.  Post  I.  iv.  p.  73,  a.  34, 
b.  13.  According  to  that  explanation  it 
will  be  necessary  to  include  in  rh  Koff 
aurh  of  the  Category  Obvia,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  the  definition  or  ex- 
planation of  that  Category  understood. 

M.  Barth^emy  St.  Uilaire,  in  the  valu- 
able Preface  introducing  his  translation 
of  the  Organon,  gives  what  I  think  a 
just  view  of  the  Categories  generally, 
and  especially  of  xpArn  oiMritL,  as  simply 
naming  {Le.  giving  a  proper  name),  and 
doing  nothing  more.  I  transcribe  the 
passage,  merely  noting  that  the  terms 
anterior  and  poderior  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  logical  anteriority  and  posteri- 
ority. 

'*Kaic  comment  clBsser  les  mots? — 
Cest  k  la  i^it^  senle  qu'U  faut  le  de- 
mAoder ;  k  la  t^aiiU  dont  le  langage  n'est 


que  le  reflet,  dont  les  mots  ne  sont  que  le 
symbole.  Que  nous  pr^sente  la  reality? 
Des  individus,  rien  que  des  individus, 
existant  par  eux-m§mes,  et  se  groupant, 
par  Icurs  ressemblances  et  leurs  diti[(^r- 
ences,  sous  des  esp^ocs  et  sous  dcs  genres. 
Ainsi  done,  en  e'tudiant  Tindividu,  I'gtre 
individuel,  et  en  amilysant  avec  exacti- 
tude tout  ce  qu'il  est  possible  d'en  dire 
en  taut  qu*dtre,  on  aura  les  classes  les 
plus  generales  des  mots;  les  categories, 
ou  pour  prendre  le  termo  fraD9ai8,  les 
attributions,  qu*il  est  possible  de  lui 
appliquer.  Yoilk  tout  le  fondement  des 
Categories. — Ce  n*cst  pas  du  reste,  une 
classification  des  cboses  k  la  mani^re  de 
celles  de  I'histoire  naturelle,  qu'il  s'agit 
de  faire  en  logique:  c*est  une  simple 
Enumeration  de  tous  les  points  de  vue, 
d*ou  Tesprit  pent  consid^rer  les  choses, 
non  pas,  il  est  vrai,  par  rapport  k  Tesprit 
lui-m^me,  mais  par  rapport  k  leur  r^aJit^ 
et   it   leurs  appellations. — Aristote  dis- 
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together  at  the  bottom  of  the  analytical  process,  as  the  last 
findings  and  residuum. 

Aristotle,  taking  his  departure  from  an  analysis  of  the 
complete  sentence  or  of  the  act  of  predication,  appears  to  have 
regarded  the  Subject  as  having  a  natural  priority  over  the 
Predicate.  The  noun-substantive  (which  to  him  represents  the 
Subject),  even  when  pronounced  alone,  carries  to  the  hearer 
a  more  complete  conception  than  either  the  adjective  or  the  verb 
when  pronounced  alone ;  these  make  themselves  felt  much  more 
as  elliptical  and  needing  complementary  adjuncts.  But  this  is 
only  true  in  so  far  as  the  conception,  raised  by  the  substantive 
named  alone  {avev  (TVfjnrXoKrjc),  includes  by  anticipation  what 
would  be  included,  if  we  added  to  it  some  or  all  of  its  predicates. 
If  we  could  deduct  from  this  conception  the  meaning  of  all  the 
applicable  predicates,  it  would  seem  essentially  barren  or  incom- 
plete, awaiting  something  to  come ;  a  mere  point  of  commence- 
ment or  departure,''  known  only  by  the  various  lines  which  may 
Ibe  drawn  from  it ;  a  substratum  for  various  attributes  to  He  upon 
or  to  inhere  in.  That  which  is  known  only  as  a  substratum,  is 
known  only  relatively  to  a  superstructure  to  come ;  the  one 
is  Relatum,  the  other  Correlotum,  and  the  mention  of  either 
involves  an  implied  assumption  of  the  other.  There  may  be 
a  logical  priority,  founded  upon  expository  convenience,  belong- 
ing to  the  substratum,  because  it  remains  numerically  one  and 
the  same,  while  the  superstructure  is  variable.  But  the  priority 
is  nothing  more  than  logical  and  notional ;  it  does  not  amoimt 
to  an  ability  of  prior  independent  existence.     On  the  contrary, 


tingue  ioi  dix  points  de  vue,  dix  signifi- 
cations principales  dea  mots. — La  Cate- 
gorie  de  la  Substance  est  k  la  tdto  de 
toutes  Ics  autres,  prdcis^mont  parccque  la 


la  T4a\ii6  que  des  individus  et  dcs  esp^ces 
ou  genres.  Mais  oes  individus  en  soi  et 
pour  soi  n'existent  pas  seulement;  iU 
existent  sous  certaines  conditions;   leiur 


premiere,  la  plus  essentiellc,  ninrque  dun  |  existence se  produit sous certaincs modifi- 
6tre,  c*C8t  d'etre.  Ccla  r<ivient  a  dire  qu*-  '  cations,  quo  les  mots  expriment  aussi, 
avant  tout,  Tctre  est,  Tdtre  cxiste.  Par  {  tout  comme  ils  expriment  Texistence 
suite  les  mots  qui  expriment  la  substance  |  absolue.    Ges  nouveUes  classes  de  mots 

formeront  les  autres  Categories. — C3o8 
moditications,  ces  accidents,  de  Tindividu 
sont  au  nombre  do  neuf:  Aristote  n'en 
reconnait  pas  davantage. — Voila  dont  les 
dix  Categories:  les  dix  seules  attributions 
possibles.  Par  la  premierCj  on  nomme  le$ 
individus^  sans  f aire  plus  que  Us  nOmmer : 
par  les  autres,  on  les  qualifie.  On  dit 
d'abord  ce  qu'est  Tindividu,  et  ensuite 

^uel    11   est."    Bartheiemy  St   Ullaire, 
togique  d'Aristote,  Prefiaioe,  pp.  Ixxii.- 
Ixxvii. 

*■  Plato  would  not  admit  the  point  as 
as  anything  more  than  ipx^v  ypofifAris 
(Aristot.  Metaphys.  A.  p.  992,  a.  21). 


Bont  ant^riours  k  tous  les  autres,  et  sont 
les  plus  importjints.  II  faut  ajouter  que 
ces  mots  Ih  participeront  en  quelquo  sorte 
k  cet  isolenunit  que  les  individus  nous 
offrent  dans  la  nature.  Mnis  de  m^me 
que,  dans  la  rcalite',  les  individus  subsist- 
ant  par  eux  seuls  ferment  dts  especes  et 
des  genres,  qui  ont  bien  aussi  une  exist- 
ence substantiolle,  la  substance  so  divi- 
sera  de  m^nie  en  substance  premi^  et 
substance  seconde. — Les  espfeces  et  les 
genres,  sMls  expriment  la  substance,  ne 
I'exprimmt  pas  dans  toute  sa  puret^; 
o'est  d6ja  de  la  substance  qualifi^, 
comme  le  dit  Aristote. — U  n'y  a  bien  dans 
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there  is  simultaneity  by  nature  (according  to  Aristotle's  own 
definition  of  the  phrase)  between  Subject,  Relation,  and  Pre- 
dicate ;  since  they  all  imply  each  other  as  reciprocating  corre- 
lates, while  no  one  of  them  is  the  cause  of  the  others/ 

When  Aristotle  says,  very  truly,  that  if  the  First  Substances 
were  non-existent,  none  of  the  other  Predicaments  could  exist, 
we  must  imderstand  what  he  means  by  the  term  first.     That 
term  bears,  in  this  treatise,  a  sense  different  from  what  it  bears 
elsewhere :  here  it  means  the  extreme  concrete  and  individual ; 
elsewhere  it  means  the  extreme  abstract  and  universal.     The 
First  Substance  or  First  Essence,  hi  the  Categories,  is  a  Hoc 
Aliquid  (rcJSc  ri),  illustrated  by  the  examples  hie  homo,  hie  equtis. 
Now,  as  thus  explained  and  illustrated,  it  includes  not  merely 
the  Second  Substance,  but  various  accidental  attributes  besides. 
When  we  talk  of  This  man,  Sokrates,  KaUias,  &c.,  the  hearer 
conceives  not  only  the  attributes  for  which  he  is  called  a  man, 
but   also  various   accidental  attributes,  ranking  under  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Predicaments.     The  First  Substance  thus^ 
(as  explained  by  Aristotle)  is  not  conceived  as  a  mere  substratum 
without  Second  Substance  and  without  any  Accidents,  but  asi 
already  including  both  of  them,  though  as  yet  indeterminately  ]) 
it  waits  for  specializing  words,  to  determine  what  its  Substance 
or  Essence  is,  and  what  its  accompanying  Accidents  are.    Being 
an    individual   {Unum    numero),   it   unites  in  itself    both  the 
essential  attributes  of  its  species,  and  the  unessential  attributes 
peculiar  to  itself.**    It  is  already  understood  as  including  attri- 
butes of  both  kinds;    but  we  wait   for  predicates  to   declare 
(SnXoOv — a'n'oSiS6vQi  ^)  what  these  attributes  are.     The  First  or 
Complete  Ens  embodies  in  itself  all  the  Predicaments,  though 
as    yet    potential    and    indeterminate,    imtil    the    predicating 
adjuncts  are  specified.     There  is  no  priority,  in  the  order  of 
existence,  belonging  to  Substance  over  Relation  or  Quality ;  take 
away  either  one  of  the  three,  and  the  First  Ens  disappears. 
But  in  regard  to  the  order  of  exposition,  there  is  a  natural 
priority,  founded  on  convenience  and  facility  of  understanding. 
The  Hoc  Aliquid  or  Unum  Numero,  which  intimates  in  general 


I 


•  Arittot.  Categor.  p.  14,  b.  27 :  <l>6ff€t  |  «I5oy  iv  rcutrU  reus  <rop|l  koI  htrrols  KoA- 

ajcoX<w$n<nyf    firi^e^jMS    9h    ofrtov    Oirtpov  ;  0A.i7k,  cVfpa  ydp^  ravrh  Z\  r^  efSci*  6,T0fiov 
Baripiif    rov    tlval     iariv^    otov     M    tov   yap  rh  ithos. 


ZtirKturlov  icol  rov  iifdirtos'    &C. 

"  Aristot.  Metaphys.  Z.  p.  1033,  b.  24; 
p.  1034,  a.  8.  Th  8*  iiroM  r69t  KaXXias  fj 
jMKpdri§s  iffrhf  Atntp  if  a^cupa  ^  x*'^^ 
ilil,  6  8*  tufOpmwos  xed  rh  C^or  Henrtp  a^cupn 
XoAic^  tKms, — rh  8*   Ibrar  f|8i}  r\t  rot6yZt 


*  Categor.  p.  2,  b.  29,  seq.  eiKtfrwy  8^ 
ficT^  rht  irpdrai  ovaias  fi6ua  ruv  $XKoaw 
rh.  clSij  ica2  rh  y^mf)  Zf^tpcu  ovaiai  Xtyovrav 
Ii6va  yhp  877X01  r^v  frp^riy  oifffiav  ruv 
Koentyopovfjiipwv,  &0. 
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outline  a  certain  concretion  or  co-existence  of  attributes,  though 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  they  are — being  as  it  were  a  skeleton 
— comes  naturally  as  Subject  before  the  predicates,  whose 
function  is  declaratory  and  specifying  as  to  those  attributes: 
moreover,  the  essential  attributes,  which  are  declared  and 
connoted  when  we  first  bestow  a  specific  name  on  the  subject, 
come  naturally  before  the  unessential  attributes,  which  are 
predicated  of  the  subject  already  called  by  a  specific  name 
connoting  other  attributes/  The  essential  characters  are  native 
and  at  home;  the  accidental  attributes  are  domiciUated 
foreigners.** 

It  is  thus  that  Aristotle  has  dealt  with  Ontology,  in  one 
of  the  four  distinct  aspects  thereof,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
each  other ;  that  is,  in  the  distribution  of  Entia  according  to 
their  logical  order,  and  the  reciprocal  interdependence,  in  pre- 
dication.    Ens  is  a  multivocal  word,  neither  strictly  univocal 
nor    altogether    equivocal.     It    denotes    (as    has    been  stated 
above)  not  a  generic  aggregate,  divisible  into  species,  but  an 
analogical  aggregate,  starting  from  one  common  terminus  and 
ramifying  mto  many  derivatives,  having  no  other  community 
except  that  of  relationship  to  the  same  terminus.^    The  different 
modes  of  Ens  are  distinguished  by  the  degree  or  variety  of  such 
relationship.     The  Ens  Primum,  Proprium,  Campletum,  is  (in 
Aristotle's  view)  the  concrete  individual ;  with  a  defined  essence 
or  essential  constituent  attributes  (ri  Jiv  Blvai),  and  with  un- 
essential accessories  or  accidents  also — all  embodied  and  im- 
-  plicated  in  the  One  Hoc  Aliquid.    In  the  Categorise  Aristotle 
analyses  this  Ens  Completum  (not  metaphysically,  into  Form  and 
Matter,  as  we  shall  find  him  doing  elsewhere,  but)  logically  into 
Subject  and  Predicates.    In  this  logical  analysis,  the  Subject 
!   which  can  never  be  a  Predicate  stands  first ;  next,  come  the  neai 
^  kinsmen.  Genus  and  Species  (expressed  by  substantive  names, 
""■as  the  First  Substance  is),  which  are  sometimes  Predicates — ae 
applied  to  Substantia  Prima,   sometimes   Subjects — in  regard 
to  the  extrinsic  accompaniments  or  accidents;*^   in  the  thirc 
3  rank,   come  the  more  remote  kinsmen.  Predicates  pure    anc 


*  Analyt.  Poster,  i.  p.  73,  b.  6 :  otoy  rh 
fia6i(oy  *4r*p6y  ri  hy  $aJH(oy  ^<rr\  K(d 
XtvK6Uf  ri  $*  obaiaif  Kcd  Stra  rdSc  ri  <rrifxcdytif 
ohx  irtp6y  ri  6yra  iarly  tirtp  iariy.     Also 


rtSt  iiWorplcts  Ktrreu  &iro8c9oMrc6t,  &0. 

«  Aristot  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1017,  a.  22 
Ka!6^  avrh,  8i  cTvcu  A^crcu  Haa^^p  ffrifiaiyt 


p.  83,  a.  31 .     Kol  fx^  tJyal  ri  \(vK6y,  h  olx  '  A^ctcu,  roaavrax&i  ^b  ttyat  arifioirti. 


trtp6v  rt  hy  \€VK6y  i<mv:    also   p.   83, 
b.  22. 

^  Oategor.  p.   2,  b.  31 :   rhy  ydp  riya 

fiv$pwiroy  ihv  &iro8(8^  ns  ri  iarif  rh  fi^y 

(Viof    fl    rh  y4yos     iarohitiohs    olKtlcts 


**  Oategor.  p.  3,  a.  1 :  &5  94  yt  al  rp£rt 
ovfflai  vphs  rk  &XXa  rdma  ixovvir^  ofir 
rh  €l8i7  kclL  rh  y^yri  wph$  rh  \oirh  vdvr 
Kx^i'  Karh  roirttv  yap  vdana  rh  Xoiv 
Karrtyoptirat, 


Cbap.  nL 
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simple.  These  are  the  logical  factors  or  constituents  into  which 
the  Ens  Completum  may  be  analysed,  and  which  together  make 
it  up  as  a  logical  sum-total.  But  no  one  of  these  logical 
constituents  has  an  absolute  or  independent  locus  standi,  apart 
from  the  others.  Each  is  relative  to  the  others ;  the  Subject 
to  its  Predicates,  not  less  than  the  Predicates  to  their  Subject. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  describe  the  Subject  as  having  a  real 
standing  separately  and  alone,  and  the  Predicates  as  something 
afterwards  tacked  on  to  it.  The  Subject  per  se  is  nothing 
but  a  general  potentiality  or  receptivity  for  Predicates  to 
come ;  a  relative  general  conception,  in  which  the  two,  Pre-^^ 
dicate  and  Subject,  are  jointly  implicated  as  Relatum  and/ 
Correlatum,^ 

The  logical  aspect  of  Ontology,  analysing  Ens  into  a  common"'^ 
Subject  with  its  various  classes  of  Predicates,  appears  to  begin 
with  Aristotle.  He  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  original,  in  taking 
as  the  point  of  departure  for  his  theory,  the  individual  man, 
horse,  or  other  perceivable  object ;  in  laying  down  this  Concrete 
Particular  with  all  its  outfit  of  details,  as  the  type  of  Ens  proper, 
complete  and  primary ;  and  in  arranging  into  classes  the  various 
secondary  modes  of  Ens,  according  to  their  different  relations  to 
the  primary  type  and  the  mode  in  which  they  contributed  to 
make  up  its  completeness.  He  thus  stood  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans  and  Platonists,  who  took  their  departure  from  the 
Universal,  as  the  type  of  full  and  true  Entity;^  while  he  also 


*  Bonitz  has  an  instmciive  note  npon 
Form  and  Matter,  the  metaphyneal  con- 
stituents of  Prima  Substantia,  Hoc 
AUquidy  Sokrates,  KaUias  (see  Aristut. 
MeUphTs.  Z.  p.  1033,  b.  24),  which 
illustrates  pertinently  the  relation  be- 
tween Predicate  and  Subject,  the  logiral 
constituents  of  the  same  ffvvo\oy.  He 
observes  (not.  p.  327,  ad.  Aristot.  Metaph. 
Z.  p.  103:^,  b.  19).  **  Qnoniani  ex  duabus 
substantiis,  qus  quidom  actu  sint,  nun- 
qu  tm  una  existit  substantia,  si  et  formam 
et  materiem  utrumque  per  se  e^se  ponere- 
mus,  nunquam  ex  utroque  existeret  res 
definita  ac  sensibilis,  r6St  n.  Ponendum 
potius,  si  recte  assequor  Aristotelis  sen- 
tentiam.  utrumque  (Form  and  Matter) 
ita  ut  alterum  exspectet,  materia  ut  form® 
definitionem,  forma  ut  materia  m  dcfinien- 
dam,  exspectet,  neutra  vero  per  se  et 
absolute  sit."  What  Bonitz  aajs  here 
about  Matter  and  Form  u  no  less  true 
about  Subject  and  Predicate :  each  is 
relative  to  the  other — ^neither  of  them  is 
absolute  or  independent  of  the  other.  In 
fact,  the  ezplaaation  given  by  Aristotle 


of  Materia  (Metaph  Z.  p.  1028,  b.  36)  coin- 
cides very  much  with  the  Prima  Essentia 
of  the  Categories,  if  abstracted  from  the 
Secunda  Essentia,  Materia  is  called  there 
by  Aristotle  rh  xnroKtiixwov,  koS^  ol  rit 
&XAa  X^€TOi,  iKuyo  8'  avrh  fir}K4rt  k«^ 
&XAo — X^7«  5*  ffAiyv  ^  Koff,  aln^v  \iA\r%  r\ 
/u^T€  iroffhi/  fi'firt  &XXo  firjB^y  Kiytrtu  oTs 
&pi(rrai  rh  ov  (p.  1029  a.  20).  Uri  ydp 
rt  Ka^  oh  KarriyopUTai  rourmy  ^kouttov,  ^ 
T^  tlyai  Urtpoy  Koi  rwy  Korriyopiir 
tKdffT^'  rk  fi^y  yiip  &XXa  rris  owrioM 
Karriyopurai,  oDtij  91  rrjs  CXiyf. 

Aj-istotle  proceeds  to  say  that  thia 
Subject — the  Subject  for  all  PredicateSi 
but  never  itself  a  Predicate— canuot  be 
the  genuine  ovo-io,  which  must  essentially 
be  x«P*o'TbK  Kol  rh  T^€  Ti  (p.  1029,  a.  28X 
and  which  must  have  a  ri  ^y  tJym  (1029, 
b.  2).  The  Subject  is  in  fact  not  true 
oi/aloj  but  is  one  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments thereof,  being  relative  to  the  Pre- 
dicates as  Corrdata :  it  is  the  potentiali^ 
for  Predicates  generally,  as  Materia  \m 
the  potentiality  for  Forms. 

^  BimplikluB  ad  Categ.  p.  2,  b.  5 ;  SohoL 
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dissented  from  Demokritus,  who  recognized  no  true  Ens  except 
the  underlying,  imperceptible,  eternal  atoms  and  vacuum.  More- 
over Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  up  a  logical 
analysis  of  Entity  in  its  widest  sense,  as  distinguished  from  thai 
metaphysical  analysis  which  we  read  in  his  other  works;  the 
two  not  being  contradictory,  but  distinct  and  tending  to  different 
purposes.  Both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other,  his  principal  contro- 
versy seems  to  have  been  with  the  Platonists,  who  disregarded 
both  individual  objects  and  accidental  attributes ;  dwelling  upon 
Universals,  Genera  and  Species,  as  the  only  real  Entia  capable 
q{  being  known.  With  the  Sophists,  Aristotle  contends  on  a 
different  ground,  accusing  them  of  neglecting  altogether  the 
essential  attributes,  and  confining  themselves  to  the  region  of 
accidents,  in  which  no  certainty  was  to  be  found  ;*  in  Plato,  he 
points  out  the  opposite  mistake,  of  confining  himself  to  the 
essentials,  and  ascribing  undue  importance  to  the  process  of 
generic  and  specific  subdivision.^  His  own  logical  analysis  takes 
account  both  of  the  essential  and  accidental,  and  puts  them  in 
what  he  thinks  their  proper  relation.  The  Accidental  (<n;/ii/36- 
firif^Qf  concomitant,  i.e.  of  the  essence)  is  per  se  not  knowable  at 
all  (he  contends),  nor  is  ever  the  object  of  study  pursued  in  any 
science ;  it  is  little  better  than  a  name,  designating  the  lowest 
degree  of  Ens,  bordering  on  Non-Ens.^  It  is  a  term  compre- 
'hending  all  that  he  includes  under  his  nine  last  Categories ;  yet 
it  is  not  a  term  connoting  either  generic  communion,  or  even  so 
much  as  analogical  relation.^  In  the  treatise  now  before  us,  he 
does  not  recognize  either  that  or  any  other  general  term  as  com- 
mon to  all  those  nine  Categories;  each  of  the  nine  is  here 
treated  as  a  Suinmum  OeniLS,  having  its  own  mode  of  relation- 
ship, and  clinging  by  its  own  separate  thread  to  the  Subject. 
He  acknowledges  the  Accidents  in  his  classification,  not  as  a  class 
by  themselves,  but  as  subordinated  to  the  Essence,  and,  as  so 
many  threads  of  distinct,  variable,  and  irregular  accompani- 


p.  52,  a.  1,  Br:  'Apx^tu  6  IlvOayoptTos 
ov  TpoaUrai  r^p  yvvl  irpOKUfiivTiv  r&y 
oltauoy  9taiptaw^  iXX*  AWrjy  iyrl  ra6rj}s 
iKta^os  iyKpivu — r&v  fiivroi  TlvOaeyop^iw 
ohZtis  &y  Tp6(rotTo  rcUnriy  r^y  haipcaty  r&y 
wpdruy  Kol  Zt\n4p»v  ov(rtS>v^  tri  roiis 
icaff6\ov  rh  vpi&rus  {nrdpx^iy  ixaprvpovoi^ 
rh  8i  tffxoeroy  4y  to7s  fit  purr  oU  diroXc^irovo'i, 
aeol  9i6ti  iy  rois  inrKovo'TdTOis  r^y  Tp^rrjy 
Koi  Kvpiorrdrviy  oiffflay  &iror(0cyTai,  oAA* 
ohx  &J  yvy  \4ytrcu  iy  rots  avy64rots  Kod 
al(Hh}TOit,  Kol  8i^i  rh,  yirq  Kcd  rd  cfSi} 
tyra  yofiiCovcuff  AAA'  o^x^  ovyirf^oAoio^- 


fiwa  reus  x^P^'^^^  hriyoteus. 

*  Metaphjs.  E.  p.  1026,  b.  15 :  tM  yh( 
ol  r&y  (Twpiar&y  \iyoi  Ttpl  rh  aufifitfiriKhi 
&s  tlxfty  fjutKitrra  xdyrwyf  itC ;  also  K.  p 
1061,  b.  8;  Analytic  PoBter.  i.  p.  71 
b.  10. 

*»  Analytic.  Priora,  i.  p.  46,  a.  31. 

•  Aristot.  Metaph.  E,  p.  1026,  b.  13-21 
&<nrtp  ydip  iy6fAart  fUyov  rh  cufL$tfiriK6s- 
^ytreu  yiip  rh  crv/jL$t$riichs  iyy^s  ri  ro 
fi^  6yros. 

«  Physica,  iii  1,  p.  200,  b.  84.    icotvh 
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mentfl    attaching   themselves  to  this    constant    root,   without 
nniformity  or  steadiness.* 

In  discriminating  and  arranging  the  Ten  Categories,  Tren- 
delenburg supposes  that  Aristotle  was  guided,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  grammatical  considerations,  or  by  a  distinction 
among  the  parts  of  speech.  It  should  be  remembered  that  what 
are  now  familiarly  known  as  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  had  not 
yet  been  distinguished  or  named  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  nor  did 
the  distinction  come  into  vogue  before  the  time  of  the  Stoic  and 
Alexandrine  grammarians,  more  than  a  century  after  him. 
Essentia  or  Substantia,  the  first  Category,  answers  (so  Trendelen- 
burg thinks^)  to  the  Substantive;  Quantum  sxid  Quale  represent 
the  Adjective ;  Ad  Aliquid,  the  comparative  Adjective,  of  which 
Quantum  and  Quale  are  the  positive  degree;  Ubi  and  Quando 
the  Adverb ;  Jacere,  Habere,  Agere,  Pati  the  Verb.  Of  the  last . 
four,  Agere  and  Pati  correspond  to  the  active  and  passive  voices 
of  the  Verb;  Jacere  to  the  neuter  or  intransitive  Verb;  and 
Habere  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  Greek  perfect — ^the  present 
result  of  a  past  action. 

This  general  view,  which  Trendelenburg  himself  conceives  as 
having  been  only  guiding  and  not  decisive  or  peremptory  in  the 
mind  of  Aristotle,^  appears  to  me  likely  and  plausible,  though 
Bonitz  and  others  have  strongly  opposed  it.  We  see  from 
Aristotle's  own  language,  that  the  grammatical  point  of  view 
had  great  e£fect  upon  his  mind;  that  the  form  {e.g.)  of  a  sub- 
stantive implied  in  his  view  a  mode  of  signification  belonging  to 
itself,  which  was  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arranging  and 
explaining  the  Categories.*  I  apprehend  that  Aristotle  was 
induced  to  distinguish  and  set  out  his  Categories  by  analysing 


*  See  the  explanation  given  of  rh  hv 
kotA  avfififfittKhs  in  Metaphsrs.  E.  pp. 
1026  b.,  1027  a.  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  Aristotle  most  frequently  and 
nsiiallj  talks  of  a'vfifi*fi'nK6s,  though  he 
sometimes  uses  it  to  include  also  a  con- 
stant and  inseparable  accompaniment  or 
Accident,  if  it  be  not  included  in  the 
Essence  (t.  e,  not  connoted  by  the  specific 
same);  thus,  to  have  the  three  angles 
eoual  to  two  right  angles  is  a  <rvfi0*fifiKhs 
of  the  triangle,  Metaph.  A,  p.  1025,  a.  80. 
The  proper  sense  in  which  he  under- 
stands T^  trvfifiifiiixhs  is  as  opposed  to  t^ 
k«l  4^  iLydryKTiSt  as  well  M  io  rh  &s  irl 
rh  roK6.  See  Metapbys.  K.  p.  106.%  a.  2 ; 
Analyt  hotter,  i  p.  74,  b.  12,  p.  75,  a.  18. 

It  is  that  wliicn  is  by  its  nature  ir- 
regular and  nnpredictable.  See  the 
TsIiiAUe  ehapier  (ii)  in  Brentano^  Yon 


der  Bedeutung  des  Seienden  nach  Aris- 
toteles  (pp.  8-21),  in  which  the  meaning 
of  rh  avfififfiriKhs  in  Ari&totle  is  clearly 
set  forth. 

^  Trendelenburg,  Kategorienlehre,  pp. 
23,211. 

«  Ibid.  p.  209:  "  Gesichtspunkte  der 
Sprache  leiteten  den  erfindeuden  Geist, 
nm  sie  (die  Kategorien)  zu  bestimmen. 
A  her  die  grammatischen  Beziehungen 
leiten  nur  uml  eutscheiden  nicht."  P. 
216:  ''der  grammatiBche  Leitfa<1en  der 
Sdtzzergliederung  wird  anerkannt.'* 

*  Categor.  p.  3,  b.  13:  M  8i  r&v 
Z*vr4ptav  ovffiwy  ^o/vcrcu   fi^y    SfiolMS   r^ 

ajifudytiy,  ira»  cfvp  iyOpwrou  ^  Cy^^^i  o^ 
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various  complete  sentences,  which  would  of  course  include  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  Aristotle  should  have  designated  his  four  last  Categories  by 
the  indication  of  verbs,  the  two  immediately  preceding  by  ad- 
verbs, the  second  and  third  by  adjectives,  and  the  first  by  a 
substantive.  There  remains  the  important  Category  Ad  Aliquid, 
which  has  no  part  of  speech  corresponding  to  it  specially.  Even 
this  Category,  though  not  represented  by  any  part  of  speech,  is 
nevertheless  conceived  and  defined  by  Aristotle  in  a  very  narrow 
way,  with  close  reference  to  the  form  of  expression,  and  to  the 
requirement  of  a  noun  immediately  following,  in  the  genitive  or 
dative  case.  And  thus,  where  there  is  no  special  part  of  speech, 
the  mind  of  Aristotle  still  seems  to  receive  its  guidance  from 
grammatical  and  syntactic  forms. 

We  may  illustrate  the  ten  Categories  of  Aristotle  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  four  Categories  of  the  Stoics.  During  the 
century  succeeding  Aristotle's  death,  the  Stoics,  Zeno  and  Chry- 
sippus  (principally  the  latter),  having  before  them  what  he  had 
done,  proposed  a  new  arrangement  for  the  complete  distribution 
of  Subject  and  Predicates.  Their  distribution  was  quadruple 
instead  of  decuple.  Their  first  Category  was  tI,  Aliquid  or  Quid- 
dam — TO  vTroKt(fiwov,  the  Svbstratum  or  Subject.  Their  second 
was  7ro£<Jv,  Quale  or  Quality.  Their  third  was  ttc^c  «x®^»  ^^^'^ 
Modo  se  habens.  Their  fourth  was,  tt/qoc  ti  ttwc  txov,  Ad  Aliquid 
certo  Modo  se  habens.^ 

We  do  not  possess  the  advantage  (which  we  have  in  the  case 
of  Aristotle)  of  knowing  this  quadruple  scheme  as  stated  and 
enforced  by  its  authors.  We  know  it  only  through  the  abridg- 
ment of  Diogenes  Laertius,  together  with  incidental  remarks 
and  criticisms,  chiefly  adverse,  by  Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
Plotinus,  and  some  Aristotelian  commentators.  As  far  as  we 
can  make  out  upon  this  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  first  Stoic 
Category  corresponded  with  the  Upwrn  Oixrta,  First  Essence  or 
Substance  of  Aristotle.     It  was  exclusively  Subject,  and  could 


•  Plotinus,  Ennead.  vi.  1, 25 ;  vi.  1,  30 : 
rA  wits  lx<>*^ct  rpira  riOtcrOcu.  Simplikius 
ad  Categor.  f.  7,  p.  48,  a.  13,  brand. 
Sobol. :  Ol  ^Tceucol  91$  iKdrrova  <rv<rr4xX9i¥ 
i^Mvoi  rhv  r&v  irp^ruv  ytviav  &pi$fi6if 
Koi  riva  iy  rots  iKdrroeriy  ^vriWayfi^ya 
wapa^ofifidyovo'i.  trotovyrat  ydp  r^y  rofi^y 
elf  r^aaapOy  tls  vwoKtifitya^  Kcd  iroid,  iccU 

wits  ix'*^'^^  ^^  *P^'  ''''  *'^'  txoyra. 

It  would  vem  from  the  adverse 
oriticisms  of  Plotinus,  that  the  Stoics 
reoognized  one  grand  \hos  comprehend- 
ing all  the  above  four  as  distinct  species : 


see  Plotinus,  Ennead.,  vi.  2, 1 ;  vi.  1,  25. 
He  charges  them  with  inconsistency  and 
error  for  doing  so.  He  admits,  however, 
that  Aristotle  did  not  recognize  any  one 
supreuie  yiyos  comprehending  all  the  ten 
Categories  (vi.  1,  1),  but  treated  all  the 
ten  as  wp&ra  7/n},  under  an  aualogoui 
aggregate.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Stoic  looked  upon  their  fbur  y4yri  in  the 
same  manner;  for  I  do  not  see  what  thej 
could  find  more  comprehensive  to  rani 
generically  above  rt 
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never  become  Predicate ;  but  it  was  indispensable  as  Subject,  to 
the  three  other  Predicates.  Its  meaning  was  concrete  and  par- 
ticular ;  for  we  are  told  that  all  general  notions  or  conceptions 
were  excluded  by  the  Stoics  from  this  Category,'  and  were  de- 
signated as  OvTiva,  Non-Individuals,  or  Non-Particulars.  Homo 
was  counted  by  them,  not  under  the  Category  rf.  Quid,  but  under 
the  Category  TTocrfv,  Quale;  in  its  character  of  predicate  deter- 
mining the  Subject  r/c  or  rL  The  Stoic  Category  Quale  thus 
included  the  Aristotelian  Second  Essences  or  Substances,  and 
also  the  Aristotelian  differentia.  Quale  was  a  ^^eci^a-making 
Category  (ciSottokJc).^  It  declared  what  was  the  Essence  of  the 
Subject  tI — ^the  essential  qualities  or  attributes,  but  also  the 
derivative  manifestations  thereof,  coinciding  with  what  is  called 
the  proprium  in  Porphyry's  Eisagoge.  It  therefore  came  next  in 
order  immediately  after  t(:  since  the  Essence  of  the  Subject 
must  be  declared,  before  you  proceed  to  declare  its  Accidents. 

The  Third  Stoic  Category  (ttcIc  ^x^v)  comprised  a  portion  of 
what  Aristotle  ranked  under  Quale,  and  all  that  he  ranked 
under  Quantum,  Ubi,  Quando,  Agere,  Pati,  Jacere,  Habere.     The 


•  Simpl.  ad  Categ.,  p.  54,  a.  12,  Schol. 
Brand. :  trvfiirapaXrfwrdop  8i  Kcd  r^y  cvrti- 
$tULM  T«r  "irttucAy  ircf>2  rvy  ytyucStv  wot&y^ 
v^  a/  VTc^cif  KctT*  aurols  irpo^poyrat, 
kpI  V »s  oCriyarii  KOtyii wap*  ainaiis  xiytraiy 
«a2  5vws  ira^  r^y  iyroMy  rod  fi^  waaoM 
obvioM  ri^  TI  mi/ia^ytiy  jcd  t^  wapii  rhv 
offriya  ff^^uTfuiyirrrat  irapit,  rh  (fx^f*^  '''^^ 
A/^CMf*  tXoy  ft  rls  iaruf  iy  *A$^yais,  oIk 
fffrip  iy  Mtydpots'  6  yiip  iyOpttwos  oCrts 
iffriy,  oh  ydp  dari  ris  6  K0iy6s,  &s  riyii 
M  ovT^y  iXd$ofuy  iy  r^  X^9»,  ica2  wapii 
rovTO  rh  6yo§ia  rovro  fcx^^  ^  X^yos  oUris 

Compare  Schol.  p.  45.  a.  7,  where  Por- 
phyry says  that  the  Stoics,  as  well  as 
Aristotle,  in  arranging  Categories,  took 
as  their  point  of  departure  rh  ZtMpoy 
irvoKtifityoy,  not  rh  wpwroy  ^OKtlfityoy 
=  T^r  iirotay  ftXijr). 

^  Trendelenburg,  Kategorienlehre  p. 
222;  Plutarch,  De  Stoicor.  Repugnantiis, 
p.  1054  a.;  Simpl.  ad  Categor.  §chol.  p. 
67.  Br.  Iloi^  were  distributed  by  the 
Stoics  into  three  varieties;  and  the  ab- 
stract word  IIoi^s,  in  the  Stoic  sense, 
corresponded  only  to  the  highest  and 
most  complete  of  these  three  varieties, 
not  to  the  second  or  third  variety,  so  that 
woiSrrfs  had  a  narrower  extension  than 
iroi^ :  there  were  woiii  without  auy  iroior^i 
corresponding  to  them.  To  the  third 
Category,  ndlrf  froi^**  which  was  larger 
and  more  varied  than  the  second,  they 
had  no  abstract  term  oonesponding ;  nor 
to  the  fourth  Category,  n^i  n.    Hence, 


we  may  see  one  reason  why  the  Stoics, 
confining  the  abstract  terra  'wot6rrrr€s  to 
durable  attributes,  were  disposed  to  main- 
tain that  the  'irot6rfirts  r&y  actfidroty  were 
themselves  cdofuera  or  erufiarucd:  which 
Galen  takes  much  pains  to  refute  (vol. 
xix.  p.  463,  seq.  ed.  Kuhn).  The  Stoics 
considered  these  qualities  as  ikdpas  riyds, 
or  wyfCfiara,  &c.,  spiritual  or  gaseous 
agents  pervading  and  holding  together 
the  solia  substance. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  these  Stoio 
theories  clearly  from  the  evidence  before 
us.  From  the  statements  of  Simplikius 
in  Scholia,  pp.  67-69, 1  cannot  understand 
the  line  of  distinction  between  woia  and 
irei>j  ix^yra.  The  Stoics  considered  voiSrris 
to  be  S^o/iiT  ir\(Xa'r(ay  iiroiariK^  o-iz/lhttw- 
ItAmVf  itt  ri  ^pSyriats  rov  tc  <Ppoylfuts 
irtpifrartty  icol  rov  ^poylfitas  9ia\4yt<r$ai 
(p.  69,  b.  2) ;  and  if  all  these  <rvfivr<&fjLara 
were  included  under  wot6y,  so  that  6 
iPpoyifjuos  vfpiwaerwyt  6  iri/^  irportivw^  and 
6  rp4x^^%  were  -woioi  riyts  (p.  67,  b.  34). 
I  hardly  see  what  was  left  for  the  third 
Category  irifs  «xo»^«  ^  comprehend ;  al- 
though, according  to  the  indications  of 
Plotinus,  it  would  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive. The  Stoio  writers  seem  both  to 
have  differed  among  themselves  and  to 
have  written  inconsistently. 

Neither  Trendelenburg  (Kategorien- 
lehre, pp.  223-226),  nor  even  Prantl,  in 
his  more  elaborate  account  (Gewh.  der 
Logik,  pp.  429-437),  clears  up  this  ob- 
scurity. 
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fourth  Stoic  Category  coincided  with  the  Aristotelian  Ad  All- 
qtdd.  The  third  was  thus  intended  to  cover  what  were  under- 
stood as  absolute  or  non-relative  Accidents ;  the  fourth  included 
what  were  understood  as  Belative  Accidents. 

The  order  of  arrangement  among  the  four  was  considered  as 
fixed  and  peremptory.  They  were  not  co-ordinate  species  under 
one  and  the  same  genus,  but  superordinate  and  subordinate,^ 
the  second  presupposing  and  attaching  to  the  first ;  the  third, 
presupposing  and  attaching  to  the  first,  plus  the  second;  the 
fourth,  presupposing  and  attaching  to  the  first,  plus  the  second 
and  third.  The  first  proposition  to  be  made  is,  in  answer  to 
the  question  Quale  Quid  f  You  answer  Tale  Aliquid,  declaring 
the  essential  attributes.  Upon  this,  the  next  question  is  put, 
Quali  Modo  se  habensf  You  answer  by  a  term  of  the  third 
Category,  declaring  one  or  more  of  the  accidental  attributes 
non-relative.  Tale  Aliquid,  tali  Modo  se  hdbens.  Upon  this,  the 
fourth  and  last  question  follows,  Quxili  Modo  se  kabens  ad  alia  f 
Answer  is  made  by  the  predicate  of  the  fourth  Category,  i.e.  a 
Belative.    Hie  Aliquis — homo  (1),  niger  (2),  servus  (8). 

In  comparing  the  ten  Aristotelian  with  the  four  Stoic  Cate- 
gories we  see  that  the  first  great  difference  is  in  the  extent  and 
comprehension  of  Quale,  which  Aristotle  restricts  on  one  side 
(by  distinguishing  from  it  Essentia  Secunda),  and  enlarges  on 
the  other  (by  including  in  it  many  attributes  accidental  and 
foreign  to  the  Essence).  The  second  difference  is,  that  the 
Stoics  did  not  subdivide  their  third  Category,  but  included 
therein  all  the  matter  of  six  Aristotelian  Categories,^  and  much 
of  the  matter  of  the  Aristotelian  Qtuile.  Both  schemes  agree 
on  two  points : — 1.  In  taking  as  the  point  of  departure  the 
concrete,  particular,  individual.  Substance.  2.  In  the  narrow, 
restricted,  inadequate  conception  formed  of  the  Belative — Ad 
Aliquid. 
.    Plotinus  himself  recognizes  five  Summa  or  Prima  Oenera,"^  (he 


*  Prantl,  Gesohichte  der  Logik,  vol.  i. 
pp.  428,  429 ;  Simplikius  ad  Categor.  fol. 
48,  A:  Khcuyo  itroirov  rh  aMtra  iroituf 
th  y^yri  ix  wporipw  riv&v  lad  Htvr^ptav  its 
rh  wp6s  rt  iK  voiov  Kcd  irp6s  ri,  Gf.  Plo- 
tinus, Ennead.  vi.  1,  25-29. 

Porphyry  appears  to  include  all  avfifit- 
fiflK6^a  under  voihv  and  ir^s  Kx^'^  •  ^^ 
gives  as  examples  of  the  latter,  what  Ari- 
stotle would  have  assigned  to  the  Gate- 
S)ry  KturBat  (Eisagoge,  cc.  2,  10;  SchoL 
r.  p.l,b.  82,p.  5,a.  30). 

^  Plotinus  (Ennead.  vi.  1.  80)  disap- 
pxoyet  greatly  the  number  of  disparates 


ranked  under  rh  wits  ^x^p,  which  hai 
(he  contends)  no  discoverable  unity  as  f 
generic  term.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  hi 
cites  the  Aristotelian  Gategories,  as  if  th( 
decuple  distinction  whidi  they  market 
out  were  indefeasible. 

Simplikius  says  that  the  Stoics  dis 
tinguished  between  t^  wp6s  n  and  t 
wpos  ri  iriti  Kx'^y;  and  Trendelenbux, 
(pp.  228,  229)  explains  and  illustrate 
this  distinction,  which,  however,  appeal 
to  be  very  obscure. 

«  Plotinus,  Ennead.  tL  2,  8,  H  1< 
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does  not  call  them  Categories)  Ena,  Motus,  Quies,  Idem,  Diver- 
sum  :  the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  the  Platonic  Sophistes. 
He  does  not  admit  Quantum,  Quale,  or  Ad  Aliquid,  to  be  Primal 
Oenera ;  still  less  the  other  Aristotelian  Categories.  Moreover, 
he  insists  emphatically  on  the  distinction  between  the  intelli- 
gible and  the  sensible  world,  which  distinction  he  censures 
Aristotle  for  neglecting.  His  five  Genera  he  applies  directly 
and  principally  to  the  intelligible  world.  For  the  sensible 
world  he  admits  ultimately  five  Catgories ;  Substantia  or  Essen- 
tia (though  he  conceives  this  as  fluctuating  between  Form, 
Matter,  and  the  Compound  of  the  two),  Ad  Aliquid,  Quantum, 
Quale,  Motus.  But  he  doubts  whether  Quantum,  Quale,  and 
Motus,  are  not  comprehended  m  Ad  Aliquid.^  He  considers, 
moreover,  that  Sensible  Substance  is  not  Substance,  properly 
speaking,  but  only  an  imitation  thereof;  a  congeries  of  non- 
substantial  elements,  qualities  and  matter.^  Dexippus,®  in 
answering  the  objections  of  Plotinus,  insists  much  on  the  differ- 
ence between  Aristotle's  point  of  view  in  the  Categories,  in  the 
Physica,  and  in  the  Metaphysica.  In  the  Categorisa,  Aristotle 
dwells  mainly  on  sensible  substances  (such  as  the  vulgar  under- 
stand) and  the  modes  of  naming  and  describing  them. 

Galen  also  recognizes  five  Categories ;  but  not  the  same  five 
as  Plotinus.  He  makes  a  new  list,  formed  partly  out  of  the 
Aristotelian  ten,  partly  out  of  the  Stoic  four: — Ovtrla,  wo<t6v, 
woi6v,  'irp6c  Ti,  vp6  Tl  vijQ  l^ov^ 


The  latter  portion  of  this  Aristotelian  treatise,  on  the  Cate-\ 
gories  or  Predicaments,  consists  of  an  Appendix,  usually  known  , 


*  PlotinQS,  Ennead.  yi.  8.  8.  f^  iral 
ravra  m  ri  iip6s  n'  ir€pttKTiKhv  yh.p 
fiaWor.  Hia  idea  of  Relation  is  more 
oomprehensive  than  that  of  Aristotle,  for 
he  aeclares  that  terms,  propositions,  dis- 
course, ftc^  are  wp6s  rr  KoSf  %  arituarrucd 
(Ti.  3.  19). 

fc  lh\±  Ti.  3.  8-15. 

*  The  second  and  third  books  of  Dexip- 
pns's  Dialogue  contain  his  answers  to 
many  of  the  objections  urged  by  Plotinus. 
Aristotle,  in  the  Categoriie  (Dexippus 
says),  accommodates  himself  both  to  the 
receiTed  manner  of  speaking  and  to  the 
simple  or  ordinary  conception  of  owrla 
entertained  by  youth  or  unphiloeophical 
nten— o6rc  y^  irtpl  tm^  5vr«y,  oOrt  W4p\ 
rmr  ywth  r^s  vp^tnis  fthcias  ww  ahr^ 
wp6m€nm  KtyuT  vrox^irrai  ')/hp  r£v  w4»v 
r0<f  farXovvT^pocs  hnmokovSw  SvpofUimv 
(p.  48).    0ooipu6  alfo  pp.  50-M,  where 


Dexippus  contrasts  the  more  abstruse 
handling  which  we  read  in  the  Physica 
and  Metaphysica,  with  the  more  obvious 
and  unpretending  thoughts  worked  out 
by  Aristotle  in  the  GategorisB.  Dexippus 
gives  an  interesting  piece  of  advice  to  his 
pupil,  that  he  should  vary  his  mode  of 
discussing  these  topics,  according  as  his 
companions  are  philosophical  or  other- 
wise— iyit  fi^v  oly,  i  JcaAi  KoyaB^  2/Xcvjr«, 
doyfiaruc^fpov  wphs  UKcortyov  &irarrw,  <r6 
94y  iwtl  fia06rtpcd  irus  tlalv  ed  K{Kruf  atrou, 
vphs  filr  rods  ix  ^Koao^las  6pfjiM^.4yovf 
rais  roiaCrais  &irayr^(rc(ri  XP^f  *'P^'  '^  '''^^^ 
6\lya  ivurrofjJyovs  ray  Soyfidrcty  rcut 
irpox^ipois  XP^  SiaX{Kr€(ny,  iKtivo  \iyuy, 
8ti  vtpi  'w6Sa  woi97<r$at  K$os  riis 
iLKpodfftis  'KpiffTordKtf  Sih  koI  yvp 
M^y  ^cfSty  htturdyu  r£y  kyonipv  kci/U- 
9tov  ^iXoco^uArwv,  Ac.  (pp.  50,  51). 
^  SchoL  ad  Oategor.  p.  49  a.  30. 
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under  the  title  of  '  Post-Predicamenta ; ' '  wherein  the  following 
terms  or  notions  are  analysed  and  explained — Opposita,  Prius, 
^imvl,  Mottis,  Habere. 

Of  Opposita,  Aristotle  reckons  four  modes,  analogous  to  each 
other,  yet  not  diflferent  species  under  the  same  genus:** — 
1.  Relative-Opposita — Relatum  and  Correlatum.  2.  Contraria. 
8.  Habitus  and  Privatio.     4.  Ajffirmatio  and  Negatio. 

These  four  modes  of  opposition  have  passed  from  the  Cate- 
gorisB  of  Aristotle  into  all  or  most  of  the  modem  treatises  on 
Logic.  The  three  last  of  the  four  are  usefully  classed  together, 
jBud  illustrated  by  their  contrasts  with  each  other.  But  as  to 
the  first  of  the  four,  I  cannot  think  that  Aristotle  has  been 
jbappy  in  the  place  which  he  has  assigned  to  it.  To  treat 
Relativa  as  a  variety  of  Opposita,  appears  to  me  an  inversion 
of  the  true  order  of  classification ;  placing  the  more  compre- 
hensive term  in  subordination  to  the  less  comprehensive. 
Instead  of  saying  that  Eelatives  are  a  variety  of  the  Opposite, 
we  ought  rather  to  say  that  Opposites  are  varieties  of  the 
Eelative.  We  have  here  another  proof  of  what  has  been 
remarked  a  few  pages  above ;  the  narrow  and  inadequate  con- 
ception which  Aristotle  formed  of  his  Ad  Aliquid  or  the  Relative; 
restricting  it  to  cases  in  which  the  describing  phrase  is  gram- 
matically elliptical.^    The  three  classes  last-mentioned  by  Aris- 


*  Andronikns  and  other  commentators 
supposed  the  Post-Predicametita  to  have 
been  appended  to  the  CategorisB  by  some 
later  hand.  Most  of  the  commentators 
dissented  from  tliis  view.  The  distinc- 
tions and  explanations  seem  all  Aristute> 
lian. 

*  Categ.  p.  11,  b.  16 :  ir«f)l  «i  rwr 
iuniKtifitvotv,  woiraycof  fXcoBtv  drmccurAu 
Pftr4oy.  See  Simpl.  in  Schol.  p.  81,  a 
87-b.  24.  Whether  Aristotle  reckoned 
rd  ianiKtlfitya  a  true  genus  or  not,  was 
debated  among  the  commentators.  The 
word  iroaax^s  implies  that  he  did  not; 
and  he  treats  even  the  term  iyayria  as  a 
iroXXax^f  Xty^fxtvoy^  though  it  is  less  wide 
in  its  application  than  ayTiKilfifya,  which 
includes  Relata  (Metaphys.  I.  p.  1055,  a. 
17).  He  even  tieats  aripneris  as  a  iroX- 
Xax^s  \(y6fifyoy  (p.  1055,  a.  34). 

Al  kyrt0i<rtis  riaaapti^  the  four  distinct 
varieties  of  rh.  ayriKetfifya  are  enumerated 
by  Aristotle  in  various  other  places : — 
Topii*.  ii.  p.  109,  b.  17;  p.  113,  b.  15; 
Hetaphys.  I.  p.  1055,  a.  38.  In  Meta- 
phys. A.  p.  1018,  a.  20,  two  other  varieties 
are  addea.  Bonitz  observes  ^ad  Mctaiih. 
p.  247)  that  Aristotle  seems  to  treat  this 
quadiipartite   distribution   of   Opposita^ 

tanquam  certum  et  ezploratum,  pariter 


<• 


ac  causarum  numerum,'*  &c. 

«  Categ.  p.  11,  b.  24. 

Auimonius  uml  Simplikius  inform  us 
that  there  wa^i  much  debate  among  the 
commentators  about  these  four  alleged 
varieties  of  ayriKflfitva;  also,  that  even 
Aristotle  himself  had  composed  a  special 
treatise  (not  now  extant).  Tit  pi  rwy  *hvri- 
Kfifi€v(Dyt  full  of  perplexing  awopiai,  which 
the  Stoics  afterwards  dibcussed  without 
solving  (Schol.  p.  83,  a.  15-48).  Her- 
minus  and  others  seem  to  have  felt  the 
difhculty  of  calling  all  Relatives  ami- 
Kilfitya-f  for  they  admitted  tliat  the  anti- 
thesis between  tl.e  Relative  and  its 
Correhite  was  of  gentler  character,  not 
conflicting,  but  reciprocally  sustaining. 
Alexander  ingeniously  compared  Relaium 
and  its  Correlatum  to  the  opposite  rafters 
of  a  roof,  each  supporting  the  other 
{fjui\aK(ar€pa  fcol  fir  toy  fiax6fi*ya  iy  rois 
ayrucdfA^ois^  ws  Kal  afji<f>ifid\\ta'6ai  c2 
ti(r)y  iLyriKflfitya  <ni>(oyra  &\\ri\a' 
itWh  rovro  fiky  ZtiKWffiy  *A\4^avipos  5ti 
iLvnKtifAfya,  hs  ical  ra  Xa/38oci8^  ^vka  irapa- 
St7yna  kafifidytif  &c.,  Schol.  p.  81,  b.  32; 
p.  82,  a.  ir>,  b.  20).  This  is  an  undue 
enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  Opposita, 
by  tak.ng  in  the  literal  material  sense  us 
an  adjunct  to  the  logical    On  the  con- 
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totle  (1.  Contraria,  2.  Habitus  and  Privatio,  8.  Affirmatio  andj 
Negatio)  are  truly  Opposita ;  in  each  there  is  a  different  mode ' 
of  opposition,  which  it  is  good  to  distinguish  from  the  others/ 
But  the  Relatum  and  its  Correlatum,  as  such,  are  not  necessarily 
Opposite  at  all ;  they  are  compared  or  conceived  in  conjunction  \ 
with  each  other  ;    while  a  name,  called  relative,  which  connotes  \ 
such  comparison,  &c.,  is  bestowed  upon  each.      Opposita  fall 
under  this  general  description,  as  parts  (together  with  other 
parts  not  Opposita)  of  a  larger  whole.      They  ought  properly 
to  be  called  Opposite-Relativa :  the  phrase  Relative-Opposita,  as 
applied  to  Relatives  generally,  being  discontinued  as  incorrect.' 

From  Opposita  Aristotle  passes  to  Prius  and  Simnl ;  with  the 
different  modes  of  each.^    Successive  and  Synchronous,  are  the 
two  most  general  cljisses  under  which  facts  or  events  can  be  ■ 
cast.     They  include  between  them  all  that  is  meant  by  Order] 
in  Time.     They  admit  of  no  definition,  and  can  be  explained 
only  by  appeal  to  immediate  consciousness  in  particular  cases^ 
Priority  and  Simultaneity,  in  this  direct  and  primary  sense,  are  j 
among  the  clearest  and  most  impressive  notions  of  the  human; 
mind.      But  Aristotle  recognizes  four  additional  meanings  of 
these  same  words,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  primary, 
in  the  same  way  as  he  distinguishes  (in  the  ten  Categories)  the 
different  meanings  of  Essentia,  in  a  gradually  descending  scale 
of  analogy.     The  secondary  Prius  is  that  which  does  not  recip- 
rocate according  to  the  order  of  existence  with  its  Posterius ; 
where  the  Posterius  presupposes  the  Prius,  while  the  Prius  does 
not  presuppose  the  Posterius :  for  example,  given  two,  the  exis- 
tence of  one  is  necessarily  implied ;  but  given  one,  the  existence 
of  two  is  not  implied.^     The  tertiary  Prius  is  that  which  comes 
first  in  the  arrangements  of  science  or  discourse :  as,  in  geometry, 
point  and  line  are  prior  as  compared  with  the  diagrams  and 


LT 


tranr,  the  Stoics  are  alleged  to  liave  After  reading  that  definition,  the  in- 
worked  oat  the  views  of  Aristotle  about  convenience  of  ranking  Relatives  as  a 
ipoyria,  but  to  have  restricted  the  mean-  species  or  variety  of  Opposites,  will  bo 
ing  of  atrrticfifitva  to  contradictory  oppo-  seen  nt  once. 
»ition,  i.  e.  to  Affirmative  and  Negative  !  ^  Giteg.  p.  14,  a  26,  seq. 
Propositions  with  the  same  subject  and  i  *  Ibid.  p.  14,  a  29,  seq.  This  second 
predicate  (Stbol.  p.  83,  b.  11:  p.  87,  a.  mode  of  Prius  is  cntitltd  by  Alexander 
29)  In  Metaphysica,  A.  983,  a.  31,  (tee  Ji'chol.  (ad  Metiiphys.  A.)  p.  707,  b. 
Arisftotlc  calls  the  final  cause  {rh  ov  tvfKa  \  7,  Bmndis)  irp6r(poy  rfj  <pi'Cfi.  But 
•col  rayaB6p)  r^v  ayriKftfi^vrip  curioM  to  the  '  Aristotle  docs  not  so  call  it  here ;  he 
third  caa»e  (among  his  four),  rh  hSty  rj  reserves  that  title  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
KJyiicis.     This  is  a  misleading  phraFo;    modes. 

It  appenrs  that  debates,  Utpl  Tlpor^pov 
Kal  "Tartpovy  were  frequent  in  the  dialectic 


the  two  are  not  opposed,  but  mutually 
implicated  and  correlative. 


•  fc'cc  the  just  and  comprehensive  de-  schools  of  Aristotle's  day  as  well  a^j  de- 
finition of  Belative  Names  giyen  by  Mr.  !  bates,  Tltpl  Tcdnov  koI  'Ercpov,  U*p\  'Ofioiov 
John  Stuart  MilL  in  his  System  of  Logic,  i  irol  ^Kvofioiov,  Hfpl  Towt<Jtijtoj  koI  'Evoi^r- 
Book  L  chap,  it  {  7,  p.  46.  1  <Jttjtoj  (Arist.  Metaph.  B.  p.  995,  b.  20). 
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demonstrations ;  in  writing,  letters  are  prior  as  compared  with 
syllables ;  in  speeches,  the  proem  is  prior  as  compared  with  the 
exposition.  A  fourth  mode  of  Priiis  (which  is  the  most  remote 
and  far-fetched)  is,  that  the  better  and  more  honourable  is  pritis 
naturd.  Still  a  fifth  mode  is,  when,  of  two  Eelatives  which  recip- 
rocate with  each  other  as  to  existence,  one  is  cause  and  the 
L  other  effect :  in  such  a  case,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  prior  by 
nature  to  the  effect/  For  example,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  Gains 
exists,  the  proposition  '^ Gains  exists,*'  is  a  true  proposition; 
and  vice  versd,  if  the  proposition  ''  Gains  exists "  is  a  true 
proposition,  it  is  a  fact  that  Gaius  exists.  But  though  from 
either  if  these  you  can  infer  the  other,  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  reality  of  the  fact. 
Hence  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  latter  is  priiLs  naturd,  and  the 
former  posterius  naturd. 

This  is  a  sort  of  article  in  a  Philosophical  Dictionary,  tracing 
the  various  derivative  senses  of  two  very  usual  correlative 
phrases ;  and  there  is  another  article  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Metaphysica,  where  the  derivations  of  the  same  terms  are  again 
traced  out,  though  by  roads  considerably  different.**  The  two 
terms  are  relatives  ;  Prius  implies  a  Posterius,  as  Simvl  implies 
another  Simvl ;  and  it  is  an  useful  process  to  discriminate  clearly 
the  various  meanings  assigned  to  each.  Aristotle  has  done  this, 
not  indeed  clearly  nor  consistently  with  himself,  but  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  elucidate  what  he  felt  to  be  confused  and  per- 
plexing. Yet  there  are  few  terms  in  his  philosophy  which  are 
more  misleading.  Though  he  sets  out,  plainly  and  repeatedly 
the  primary  and  literal  sense  of  Priority,  (the  temporal  or  real), 
as  discriminated  from  the  various  secondary  and  metaphorical 
senses,  nevertheless  when  he  comes  to  employ  the  term  Prim  in 
the  course  of  his  reasonings,  he  often  does  so  without  specifying 
in  which  sense  he  intends  it  to  be  understood.  And  as  the  literal 
sense  (temporal  or  real  priority)  is  the  most  present  and  familial 
to  every  man's  mind,  so  the  term  is  often  construed  in  this  sense 
when  it  properly  bears  only  the  metaphorical  sense.  The  con- 
fusion of  logical  or  emotional  priority  (priority  either  in  logical 
order  of  conception,  or  in  esteem  and  respect)  with  priority  ir 
the  order  of  time,  involving  separability  of  existence,  is  a  frequeni 
source  of  misunderstanding  in  the  Aristotelian  Physics    anc 


•  Aristot  Categ.  p.  14,  b.  10. 

^  Aristot  Metapnys.  A.  p.  1018,  b. 
ll.p.  1019,  a.  12.  The  artide  in  the 
Metaphysica  is  better  and  fuUer  than 
that  in  Uie  Categoric.     In   this   last, 


Ord^  in  Place  leoeives  no  special  re 
cognition,  while  we  find  such  recognitio: 
in  the  Metaphysica,  and  we  find  also 
fuller  deyelopment  of  the  varietiei  of  tb 
logical  or  intelleotuftl  PHu$, 
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Metaphysics.  The  order  of  logical  antecedence  and  sequence,  or 
the  &ct  of  logical  coexistence,  is  of  great  importance  to  be 
understood,  with  a  view  to  the  proof  of  truth,  to  the  disproof  of 
error,  or  to  the  systematization  of  our  processes  of  thought ;  but 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  what  is  prior  in  the  logical  order  is 
not  for  that  reason  prior  in  temporal  order,  or  separable  in  real 
existence,  or  fit  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  real  Cause  or  Agent/ 


»  In  the  language  of  Porphyry,  irpoO- 
f4imiK9  (priority  in  real  exUtenoe)  means 
nothing  more  than  rpoiwtyofheu  (priority 


in  the  order  of  conoeption),  Eisagoge,  oo. 
XV,  t  x?L ;  SchoL  Br.  p.  6,  a.  7-21. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

DE  INTERPRETATIONE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  enumerated  and  discussed  what 
Aristotle  calls  the  Categories.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  work 
which  stands  second  in  the  aggregate  called  the  Organon — the 
treatise  De  Interpretatione. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Aristotelian  Ontology  dis- 
tinguishes one  group  of  varieties  of  Ens  (or  diflferent  meanings 
of  the  term  Ens)  as  corresponding  to  the  diversity  of  the  ten 
Categories ;  while  recognizing  also  another  variety  of  Ens  as 
Truth,  with  its  antithesis  Non-Ens  as  Falsehood.^  The  former 
group  was  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  the  latter  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  In  both,  indeed, 
Ontology  is  looked  at  as  implicated  with  Logic  ;  that  is,  Ens  is 
considered  as  distributed  under  significant  names,  fit  to  be 
coupled  in  propositions.  This  is  the  common  basis  both  of  the 
CategorisB  and  of  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione.  The  whole 
classification  of  the  Categories  rests  on  the  assumption  of  the 
proposition  with  its  constituent  parts,  and  on  the  diflferent  rela- 
tion borne  by  each  of  the  nine  genera  of  predicates  towards  their 
common  Subject.  But  in  the  CategorisB  no  account  was  taken 
of  the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  application 
of  these  predicates  to  the  Subject.  If  we  say  of  Sokrates,  that 
he  is  fair,  pug-nosed,  brave,  wise,  &c.,  we  shall  predicate  truly ; 
if  we  say  that  he  is  black,  high-nosed,  cowardly,  stupid,  &c.,  we 
shall  predicate  falsely;  but  in  each  case  our  predicates  will 
belong  to  the  same  Category — that  of  Quale.  Whether  we  de- 
scribe him  as  he  now  is,  standing,  talking,  in  the  market-place 
at  Athens;  or  whether  we  describe  him  as  he  is  not,  sitting 
down,  singing,  in  Egypt — in  both  speeches,  our  predicates  rank 
under  the  same  Categories,  Jacere,  Agere,  Ubi.  No  account  is 
taken  in  the  Categoriad  of  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
application  of  predicates;   we  are  only  informed  under  what 


*  See  above  in  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  60. 
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nninber  of  general  heads  all  our  predicates  must  be  included, 
whether  our  propositions  be  true  or  false  in  each  particular  case. . 

But  this  distinction  between  true  and  false,  which  remained  ( 
unnoticed  in  the  CategorisB,  comes  into  the  foreground  in  the 
treatise  De  Interpretatione.  The  Proposition,  or  enunciative, 
speech,*  is  distinguished  from  other  varieties  of  speech  (interro- 
gative, precative,  imperative)  by  its  communicating  what  is  true 
or  what  is  false.  It  is  defined  to  be  a  complex  significant  speech, 
composed  of  two  terms  at  least,  each  in  itself  significant,  yet 
neither  of  them,  separately  taken,  communicating  truth  or  false- 
hood. The  terms  constituting  the  Proposition  are  declared  to 
be  a  Noun  in  the  nominative  case,  as  Subject,  and  a  Verb,  as 
Predicate ;  this  latter  essentially  connoting  time,  in  order  that ' 
the  synthesis  of  the  two  may  become  the  enunciation  of  a  fact  or 
quasi-fact,  susceptible  of  being  believed  or  disbelieved.  All  this 
mode  of  analysing  a  proposition,  different  from  the  analysis 
thereof  given  or  implied  in  the  CategorisB,  is  conducted  with  a 
view  to  bring  out  prominently  its  function  of  imparting  true  or 
false  information.  The  treatise  called  the  Categorise  is  a  theory 
of  significant  names  subjicible  and  predicable,  fit  to  serve  as 
elements  of  propositions,  but  not  yet  looked  at  as  put  together 
into  actual  propositions ;  while  in  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione 
they  are  assumed  to  be  put  together,  and  a  theory  is  given  of 
Propositions  thus  completed. 

Words  spoken  are  marks  significant  of  mental  impressions 
associated  with  them  both  by  speaker  and  hearer ;  words  written 
are  symbols  of  those  thus  uttered.  Both  speech  and  writing 
differ  in  different  nations,  having  no  natural  connection  with  the 
things  signified.  But  these  last,  the  affections  or  modifications 
of  the  mind,  and  the  facts  or  objects  of  which  they  are  repre- 
sentations or  likenesses,  are  the  same  to  all.  Words  are  marks 
primarily  and  directly  of  the  first,  secondarily  and  indirectly  of 
the  second.^  Aristotle  thus  recognizes  these  two  aspects — firstV 
the  subjective,  next  the  objective,  as  belonging,  both  of  them 
conjointly,  to  significant  language,  yet  as  logically  distinguish- 
able ;  the  former  looking  to  the  proximate  correlatum,  the  latter 
to  the  ultimate. 

For  this  doctrine,  that  the  mental  affections  of  mankind,  and 
the  things  or  facts  which  they  represent,  are  the  same  every- 
where, though  the  marks  whereby  they  are  signified  differ, 
Aristotle  refers  us  to  his  treatise  De  Anima,  to  which  he  says' 


*  Aristot  Be  Interpret,  p.  17,  a.  1 : 
^  lUd.  p.  16,  a.  8,  aeq.  Ay  iiirroi  raura 


^X^'*  ff^^  ^^  rcSna  Sfioi^ftarOf  wpdy/iara 
ffS^  Ta9rd, 
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that  it  properly  belongs/    He  thus  recognizes  the  legitimate 
dependence  of  Logic  on  Psychology  or  Mental  Philosophy.     • 

That  which  is  signified  by  words  (either  single  or  in  combina- 
tion) is  some  variety  of  these  mental  affections  or  of  the  facts 
which  they  represent.  But  the  signification  of  a  single  Term  is 
distinguished,  in  an  important  point,  from  the  signification  of 
that  conjunction  of  terms  which  we  call  a  Proposition.  A  noun, 
or  a  verb,  belonging  to  the  aggregate  called  a  language,  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  and  the  same  phantasm  ^  or  notion,  without  any 
conscious  act  of  conjunction  or  disjunction,  in  the  minds  of 
speakers  and  hearers :  when  pronounced,  it  arrests  for  a  certain 
time  the  flow  of  associated  ideas,  and  determines  the  mind  to 
dwell  upon  that  particular  group  which  is  called  its  meaning.® 
But  neither  the  noun  nor  the  verb,  singly  taken,  does  more  than 
this;  neither  one  of  them  affirms,  or  denies,  or  communicates  any 
information  true  or  false.  For  this  last  purpose,  we  must  con- 
join the  two  together  in  a  certain  way,  and  make  a  Proposition. 
I  The  signification  of  the  Proposition  is  thus  specifically  distinct 
from  that  of  either  of  its  two  component  elements.  It  communi- 
cates what  purports  to  be  matter  of  fact,  which  may  be  either 
true  or  false ;  in  other  words,  it  implies  in  the  speaker,  and 
raises  in  the  hearer,  the  state  of  belief  or  disbelief,  which  does 
not  attach  either  to  the  noun  or  to  the  verb  separately.  Herein 
the  Proposition  is  discriminated  from  other  significant  arrange- 
ments of  words  (precative,  interrogative,  which  convey  no  truth  or 
falsehood),  as  well  as  from  its  own  component  parts.  Each  of 
these  parts,  noun  and  verb,  has  a  significance  of  its  own ;  but 
these  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  speech,  for  the  parts  of  the 
noun  or  of  the  verb  have  no  significance  at  all.     The  Verb  is 


•  Aristot.   De  Interpret  p.  16,  a.  8 :  wpwrr^en  re  ofht  yiip  ^tv9os  ofht  iXriB^s 

W9p\  fi^v  olv  ro^Tcty  tXprircu   4v  rois  ircpl  irj^. 

f^fvxiis'  &^vs  y^p  irpaytiaTtias,     It  was  «  Ibid.   p.   16,   b.    19:   otri   fi^v   KoJf 

npon  this    reference,   mainly,  that  An-  icanh.  \ry6ti9va  rh  ^fiara  6v6fMTd  itrri 

dionikus  the  Rhodian  rested  his  opinion,  Kcd    irnfudyu  n  {larrifft   yhp  6  k4y»^ 

that  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione  was  r^y     8it(yoiay,    xcd     6       iKo6<ras 

not  the  work  of  Aristotle.    Andronikus  ^pifitiff^y)    ijiX*   fl   itrrly   l>    /i^,   othr» 

contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  oftiudyfi,  Ac. 

De  Anima  to  justify  the  reference.    But  Compare  Analyt  Poster.  11.  xix.  pp. 

Ammonius  in  his  Scholia  (p.  97,  Brand.)  99. 100.  where  the  same  doctrine  occurs: 

makes  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  the  movement  of  association  is  stopped, 

of  Andronikus.  The  third  book  De  Animft  and  the  mind  is  determined  to  dwell  upon 

(pp.  430,  431)  lays  down  the  doctrine  a  certain  idea ;  one  among  an  aggretrate 

here  alluded   to.    Compare   Torstrick^s  of  runaways   being  arrested   in   flight, 

Commentary,  p.  210.  another  halts  also,  and  so  the  rest  In 

»  Ibid.    p.    16,   a.    13:    tA    u^y   ody  succession,  until  at  length  the  Universal, 

6y6fiaTa   ouri   Ktd   rit  p^fiara   loi«c    ry  or  the  sum  total,  is  detained,  or  **  standi 

iytv    9uup4(rtMS    koI    ffwBifffots    voiifiari,  still"  as  an  object  of  attention.     Also 

oTor  rh  iyBpwrof  icol  rh  \tvK6y,  Ihcuf  fiii  Aristot.  Problem,  p.  956,  b.  89. 


Cbap.  it. 
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Ill 


distrnguisliecl  from  the  Noun  by  connoting  time,  and  also  by| 
always  serving  as  predicate  to  some  noun  as  subject/ 

Aristotle  intimates  his  opinion,  distinctly  and  even  repeatedly. 
upon  the  main  question  debated  by  Plato  in  the  Eratylus.  Hd 
lays  it  down  that  aU  significant  speech  is  significant  by  con^ 
yention  only,  and  not  by  nature  or  as  a  natural  instrument.^ 
He  tells  us  also  that,  in  this  treatise,  he  does  not  mean  to  treat . 
of  all  significant  speech,  but  only  of  that  variety  which  is  known! 
as  enundoHve.  This  last,  as  declaring  truth  or  falsehood,  is' 
the  only  part  belonging  to  Logic  as  he  conceives  it ;  other  modes 
of  speech,  the  precative,  imperative,  interrogative,  &c.,  belong 
more  naturally  to  Rhetoric  or  Poetic.®  Enunciative  speech  may 
be  either  simple  or  complex ;  it  may  be  one  enunciation,  declaring 
one  predicate  (either  in  one  word  or  in  several  words)  of  one 
Bnbject;  or  it  may  comprise  several  such.^  The  conjunction 
of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  constitutes  the  variety  of 
proposition  called  Affirmation ;  the  disjunction  of  the  same  two 
is  Negation  or  Denial.®  But  such  conjunction  or  disjunction, 
operated  by  the  cogitative  act,  between  two  mental  states,  takes 
place  under  the  condition  that,  wherever  conjunction  may  be 
enunciated,  there  also  disjunction  may  be  enunciated,  and  vice 
vend.  Whatever  may  be  affirmed,  it  is  possible  also  to  deny; 
whatever  may  be  denied,  it  is  possible  also  to  affirm.' 

To  every  affirmative  proposition  there  is  thus  opposed  a  con-^ 
tradictory  negative  proposition ;  to  every  negative  a  contradictory; 
affirmative.     This  pair  of  contradictory  opposites  may  be  called ' 
an  Antiphasis ;.  always  assuming  that  the  predicate  and  subject 
of  the  two  shall  be  really  the  same,  without  equivocation  of 
terms — a  proviso  necessary  to  guard  against  troublesome  puzzles 
started  by  Sophists.*    And  we  must  also  distinguish  these  pro- 
positions opposite  as  Contradictories,  from  propositions  opposite 
as  Contraries.    For  this,  it  has  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
distinction  among  things  (wpayfiaTa)  as  universal  or  singular. 


*  AxUtoi  De  Interpr.  p.  16,  b.  2,  seq. 

*  Ibid.  p.  16,  a,  26;  p.  17,  ft.  2. 

*  Ibid.  p.  17,  ft.  6:  ^  8i  avo<t>ayriKhf 
r^s  rvy  Btttplas,  See  the  Scholian  of 
Ammonias,  pp.  95,  96,  108,  a.  27.  In 
the  last  passage,  Ammonius  refers  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  lost  works  of 
Theophrastos,  wherein  that  philosopher 
dUttnKaiAhed  rhf  &iro^amir6y  \6yoy  from 
the  other  rarieties  of  x6yos,  by  the 
ditfereooe  of  ax^u  :  the  iato^ayruchs 
A^of  WM  wp^  r&  wp^futTo,  or  oh- 
JeeUve;  the  othen  were  wphs  robs  hcpo* 
mfUw9¥t,  i.s.  yarying  with  the  difliarent 


varieties  of  hearers,  or  objective. 

*  Ildd.  p.  17,  a.>^>5" 

•  Ibib.  p.  17,  a.  25. 

'  Ibid.  p.  17,  a.  30 :  fiiray  hy  iyZ^xotra 
Kol  h  KOTf^ai  ris  kvoifniffau,  Ktd.  h  i.ir4<fnj<r4 
ris  Karcuprjcrcu. 

»  Ibid.  p.  17,  a.  33:  Ka\  tarot  kyrl' 
<f>a<ris  rovTOy  KcerA^wra  kcDl  air6<pcuris  al 
iLyriK§lfi(ycu. 

It  seems  (as  Ammonius  observes,  Schol. 
p.  112,  a.  33)  that  iuni<patris  in  this  sense 
was  a  technical  term,  introduced  bj 
Aristotle. 
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according  as  they  are,  in  their  nature,  predicable  of  a  number 
or  not :  homo  is  an  example  of  the  first,  and  Kallias  is  an  example 
of  the  second.  When,  now,  we  aflSrm  a  predicate  universally, 
we  must  attach  the  mark  of  universality  to  the  subject  and  not 
to  the  predicate ;  we  must  say,  Every  man  is  white.  No  man  is 
white.  We  cannot  attach  the  mark  of  universality  to  the  pre- 
dicate, and  say.  Every  man  is  every  animal ;  this  would  be 
iuntrue.**  An  afl&rmation,  then,  is  contradictorily  opposed  to  a 
I  negation,  when  one  indicates  that  the  subject  is  universally 
!  taken,  and  the  other,  that  the  subject  is  taken  not  universally, 
e.g,  Omnis  homo  est  albus,  Non  omnis  homo  est  dlhus ;  NuUus  hom/> 
est  albus,  Est  aliquis  homo  alius.  The  opposition  is  contrary , 
when  the  affirmation  is  universal,  and  the  negation  is  also 
universal,  i.e.,  when  the  subject  is  marked  as  universally  taken 
,  in  each  :  for  example,  Omnis  homo  est  alius,  NuUtLS  hom^  est  albus. 
Of  these  contrary  opposites,  both  cannot  be  true,  but  both  may 
be  false.  Contradictory  opposites,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they 
cannot  both  be  true,  cannot  both  be  false;  one  must  be  false 
and  the  other  true.  This  holds  also  where  the  subject  is  a 
singular  term,  as  Sokrates.^  If,  however,  an  universal  term 
appear  as  subject  in  the  proposition  indefinitely,  that  is,  without 
any  mark  of  universality  whatever,  e.g,.  Est  albus  homo,  Non  est 
albua  homo,  then  the  affirmative  and  negative  are  not  necessarily 
either  contrary  or  contradictory,  though  they  may  be  so  some- 
times :  there  is  no  opposition,  properly  speaking,  between  them ; 
both  may  alike  be  true.  This  last  observation  (says  Aristotle) 
will  seem  strange,  because  many  persons  suppose  that  Non  est 
homx)  albus  is  equivalent  to  Nullus  homo  est  albus ;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  two  is  not  the  same,  nor  does  the  truth  of  the  latter 
follow  from  that  of  the  former,*^  since  homo  in  the  former  may 
be  construed  as  not  universally  taken. 


•  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  17,  a.  37-b. 
14  :  fircl  8'  itrrX  rk  fi^y  Kad6Kou  rwv  wpayfid- 
ru¥f  T^  8i  Kaff  tKaaToy  (A^yw  8i  Ka96Kov 
fi^y  h  ivl  irKti6vo»y  rr4pvKf  KarviyopcltrBai^ 
Kaff  tKOLtTTov  8i  %  fi^,  oloy  &ydpa>wos  fi^y 
ruy  Ka96\ov,  KaWiai  B^  rStv  KaB*  tKourroyy 
&0.  Ainmonius  (in  Schol.  p.  113,  a.  38) 
Bays  that  what  is  predicated,  either  of 
many  subjects  or  of  one,  must  be  fjt,ia 

Tlie  warning  against  quantifying  the 
predicate  appears  in  this  logical  treatise 
of  Aristotle,  and  is  repeated  in  the 
Analytica  Priora,  I.  xxvii.  p.  43,  b.  17. 
Here  wo  have:  ovitfiia  Kardfbaffis  iik-n$rif 
iffTot,  iv  }7  rod  KaTriyopovfifyou  Ka06\ov 
rh  Ka96\ov  KorriyopuTcu,  otov  tffrt  irai 
iSufBptnros  vav  (^oy  (o.  14). 


»  Ibid.  b.  10-29. 

«  Ibid.  p.  17,  b.  29-37.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  (System  of  Logic,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv. 
8.  4)  cites  and  approves  Dr.  Whately's 
observation,  that  the  recognition  of  a 
class  of  Propositions  called  indefinite 
"is  a  solecism,  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  committed  by  grammarians  when 
in  their  list  of  genders  they  enumerate 
the  doubtful  gender.  The  speaker  mtut 
mean  to  assert  the  proposition  either  as 
an  universal  or  as  a  particular  proposi- 
tion, though  he  has  failed  to  declare 
which." 

But  Aristotle  would  not  have  admitted 
Dr.  Whately's  doctrine,  dedarins:  what 
the  speaker  ^^mutt  mean**  Aristotle feart 
that  his  class,  ind^nite,  wiU  appear  im« 
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It  thus  appears  that  there  is  always  one  negation  correspond-  ^ 
ing  to  one  and  the  same  affirmation;  making  up  together  the 
Antiphasis,  or  pair  of  contradictory  opposites,  quite  distinct  from 
contrary  opposites.  By  one  affirmation  we  mean,  that  in  which 
there  is  one  predicate  only,  and  one  subject  only,  whether  taken 
nniyersally  or  not  universally : — 

E.g.  Omnis  homo  est  albus      Non  omnis  homo  est  albus. 

Est  homo  albus        Non  est  homo  albus. 

NoUus  homo  est  albus      Aliquis  homo  est  albus. 

But  this  will  only  hold  on  the  assumption  that  album  signifies  one 
and  the  same  thing.  If  there  be  one  name  signifying  two  things 
not  capable  of  being  generalized  into  one  nature,  or  not  coming 
under  the  same  definition,  then  the  affirmation  is  no  longer  one.* 
Thus  if  any  one  applies  the  term  himatio7i  to  signify  both  horse 
and  man,  then  the  proposition.  Est  himation  album,  is  not  one 
affirmation,  but  two;  it  is  either  equivalent  to  Est  homo  aUma 
and  Est  equus  albus — or  it  means  nothing  at  all ;  for  this  or  that 
individual  man  is  not  a  horse.  Accordingly,  in  this  case  also> 
as  well  as  in  that  mentioned  above,  it  is  not  indispensable  that 
one  of  the  two  propositions  constituting  the  Antiphasis  should 
be  true  and  the  other  false.^  , 

With  these  exceptions  Aristotle  lays  it  flown,  that,  in  every- 
Antiphasis,  one  proposition  must  be  true  and  the  other  must  be  \ 
false.  But  (he  goes  on  to  say)  this  is  only  true  in  regard  to 
matters  past  or  present;  it  is  not  true  in  regard  to  events 
particular  and  future.  To  admit  it  in  regard  to  these  latter, 
would  be  to  affirm  that  the  sequences  of  events  are  all  necessary, 
and  none  of  them  casual  or  contingent ;  whereas  we  know,  by 
our  own  personal  experience,  that  many  sequences  depend  upon 


pertinent,  because  many  speakers  are  not 
conscious  of  any  distinction  or  transition 
between  the  particular  and  the  general. 
The  looseness  of  ordinary  speech  and 
thought,  which  Logic  is  intended  to  bring 
to  view  and  to  guard  against,  was  more 
prc-sent  to  his  mind  than  to  that  of  Dr. 
VThately ;  moreover,  tlie  forms  of  Greek 
speech  favoured  the  ambiguity. 

Ariet/itle's  observation  illustrates  the 
deficiencies  of  common  speaking,  as  to 
cleamesa  and  limitation  of  meaning,  at 
the  time  when  he  began  to  theorize  on 
propositions. 

I  think  that  Whately's  assumption — 
*'  the  speaker  must  mean  " — is  analogous 
to  the  assumption  on  which  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  founds  his  proposal  for  explicit 
quantification  of  the  predicate,  viz.,  that 
the  speaker  muH,  implicitly  or  mentally, 


quantify  the  predicate;  and  that  his 
speech  ought  to  be  such  as  to  make  such 
quantification  explicit.  Mr.  Mill  has 
Buewn  elsewhere  that  this  assumption  of 
Sir.  W.  Hamilton's  is  incorrect. 

*  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  18,  a.  13,  seq. : 
fiia  8e  dan  Kard^curts  Kcd  i,ir6<fKuns  rj  ty  KolBt 
iyhs  arjixcdyovaa,  fj  Kad6\ov  6yTos  KaB6\ov 
^  fi^  dfjujioiiy  olov  was  &y9pwwos  \tvK6s 
iffTiy  .  .  .  u  rh  \fvKhv  ^v  cri^fialvti.  cZ 
84  Zvo7y  tv  oyofia  fccTrcu,  i^  &v  fi-fi  iarip 
c  V,  ou  fiia  KardtpaiTiSt  &c.,  and  the  Scholiou 
of  Amraonius,  p.  IIG,  b.  6,  seq. 

•»  Aristot  De  Interpr.  p.  18,  a.  26.  The 
example  which  Aristotle  here  gives  is  one 
of  a  subject  designated  by  an  equivocal 
name;  when  he  had  begun  with  the 
predicate.  It  would  have  been  more 
pertinent  if  he  had  said  at  first,   el  6 
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our  deliberation  and  volition,  and  are  therefore  not  necessary. 
If  all  future  sequences  are  necessary,  deliberation  on  our  part 
must  be  useless.  We  must  therefore  (he  continues)  recognize 
one  class  of  sequences  which  are  not  uniform — not  predetermined 
by  antecedents ;  events  which  may  happen,  but  which  also  may 
not  happen,  for  they  will  not  happen.  Thus,  my  coat  may  be 
cut  into  two  halves,  but  it  never  will  be  so  cut ;  it  will  wear  out 
without  any  such  bisection  occurring.* 

If  you  afl&rm  the  reality  of  a  fact  past  or  present,  your  aflSrma- 
tion  is  of  necessity  determinately  true,  or  it  is  determinately 
false,  i.e.  the  contradictory  negation  is  determinately  true.  But 
if  you  affirm  the  reality  of  a  fact  to  come,  then  your  affirmation 
is  not  by  necessity  determinately  true,  nor  is  the  contradictory 
negation  determinately  true.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
separately  is  true :  nothing  is  true  except  the  disjunctive  anti- 
thesis as  a  whole,  including  both.  If  you  say.  To-morrow  there 
will  either  be  a  sea-fight,  or  there  will  not  be  a  sea-fight,  this 
disjunctive  or  indeterminate  proposition,  taken  as  a  whole,  will 
be  true.  Yet  neither  of  its  constituent  parts  will  be  determinately 
true;  neither  the  proposition.  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  sea- 
fight,  nor  the  proposition.  To-morrow  there  will  not  be  a  sea- 
fight.  But  if  you  speak  with  regard  to  past  or  present — if  you 
say.  Yesterday  either  there  was  a  sea-fight  or  there  was  not  a 
sea-fight — then  not  only  will  the  disjunctive  as  a  whole  be  true, 
but  also  one  or  other  of  its  parts  will  be  determinately  true.** 

This  remarkable  logical  distinction  is  founded  on  Aristotle's 
ontological  or  physical  doctrines  respecting  the  sequence  and 
conjunction  of  events.  He  held  (as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in 
the  Physica  and  other  treatises)  that  sequences  throughout  the 
Kosmos  were  to  a  certain  extent  regular,  to  a  certain  extent 
irregular.  The  exterior  sphere  of  the  Kosmos  (the  Aplanes) 
with  the  countless  number  of  fixed  stars  fastened  into  it, 
was  a  type  of  regularity  and  uniformity;  eternal  and  ever 
moving  in  the  same  circular  orbit,  by  necessity  of  its  own 
nature,  and  without  any  potentiality  of  doing  otherwise. 
But  the  earth  and  the  elemental  bodies,  organized  and  un- 
organized, below  the  lunar  sphere  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
Kosmos,  were  of  inferior  perfection  and  of  very  different  nature. 
They  were  indeed  in  part  governed  and  pervaded  by  the  move- 


•  Ari^tot.  De  Interpr.  p.  18,  a.  28-p.  19, 
b.  4. 

**  Ibid.  p.  18,  b.  29.  Ammonius  (Scholia 
ad  De  Interpret,  p.  119,  bb.  18,  28,  soq.) 
cxpre&ses  Arist«:)tlc*s  meaning  in    terms 


more   distinct   than    Aristotle   himself: 

hfTiipdatus  iL<pcepi<rfi4yMS  &Xi)0cDov, 
&c.  (b.  43). 
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ment  and  influence  of  the  celestial  substance  within  which  they 
were  comprehended,  and  from  which  they  borrowed  their  Form 
or  constituent  essence ;  but  they  held  this  Form  implicated  with 
Matter,  i.e.  the  principle  of  potentiality,  change,  irregularity, 
generation,  and  destruction,  &c.  There  are  thus  in  these  sub- 
lonary  bodies  both  constant  tendencies  and  variable  tendencies. 
The  constant  Aristotle  calls  '  Nature ; '  which  always  aspires 
to  Good,  or  to  perpetual  renovation  of  Forms  as  perfect  as  may 
be,  though  impeded  in  this  work  by  adverse  influences,  and 
therefore  never  producing  any  thing  but  individuals  com- 
paratively defective  and  sure  to  perish.  The  variable  he  calls 
*  Spontaneity  *  and  *  Chance,'  forming  an  independent  agency 
inseparably  accompanying  Nature — always  modifying,  distorting, 
frustrating,  the  full  purposes  of  Nature.  Moreover,  the  different 
natural  agencies  often  interfere  with  each  other,  while  the  irre- 
gular tendency  interferes  with  them  all.  So  far  as  Nature  acts, 
in  each  of  her  distinct  agencies,  the  phenomena  before  us  are 
regular  and  predictable ;  all  that  is  uniform,  and  all  that  (with- 
out being  quite  uniform)  recurs  usually  or  frequently,  is  her 
work.  But,  besides  and  along  with  Nature,  there  is  the  agency 
of  Chance  and  Spontaneity,  which  is  essentially  irregular  and 
unpredictable.  Under  this  agency  there  are  possibilities  both 
for  and  against;  either  of  two  alternative  events  may 
happen. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  this  doctrine  about  the  variable  kosmical 
agencies  or  potentialities  that  Aristotle  lays  down  the  logical 
doctrine  now  before  us,  distinguishing  propositions  aflfijrming 
particular  facts  past  or  present,  from  propositions  affirm  in  g  par- 
ticular facts  future.  In  both  cases  alike,  the  disjunctive  anti- 
thesis, as  a  whole,  is  necessarily  true.  Either  there  was  a 
sea-fight  yesterday,  or  there  was  not  a  sea-fight  yesterday: 
Either  there  will  be  a  sea-fight  to-morrow,  or  there  will  not  be 
a  sea-fight  to-morrow — both  these  disjunctives  alike  are  neces- 
sarily true.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  one 
disjunctive  couple  and  the  other,  when  we  take  the  affirmation 
separately  or  the  negation  separately.  If  we  say.  There  will  be 
a  sea-fight  to-morrow,  that  proposition  is  not  necessarily  true 
nor  is  it  necessarily  false ;  to  say  that  it  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other  (Aristotle  argues)  would  imply  that  every  thing  in  nature 
happened  by  necessary  agency — that  the  casual,  the  potential, 
the  may  be  or  may  not  bey  is  stopped  out  and  foreclosed.  But 
this  last  is  really  the  case,  in  regard  to  a  past  fact.  There  was 
a  sea-fight  yesterday,  is  a  proposition  either  necessarily  true  or 
necessarily  false.    Here  the  antecedent  agencies  have  already 
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spent  themselves,  blended,  and  become  realized  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  alternative  determinate  results.  There  is  no  poten- 
tiality any  longer  open ;  all  the  antecedent  potentiality  has  been 
foreclosed.  The  proposition  therefore  is  either  necessarily  true 
or  necessarily  false ;  though  perhaps  we  may  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  defending  his  position  regarding  this  question,  Aristotle 
denies  (what  he  represents  his  opponents  as  maintaining)  that 
all  events  happen  by  necessity.  He  points  to  the  notorious  fact 
that  we  deliberate  and  take  counsel  habitually,  and  that  the 
event  is  frequently  modified,  according  as  we  adopt  one  mode  of 
conduct  or  another;  which  could  not  be  (he  contends),  if  the 
event  could  be  declared  beforehand  by  a  proposition  necessarily 
or  determinately  true.  What  Aristotle  means  by  necessity, 
however,  is  at  bottom  nothing  else  than  constant  sequence  or 
conjunction,  conceived  by  him  as  necessary,  because  the  fixed 
ends  which  Nature  is  aiming  at  can  only  be  attained  by  certain 
fixed  means.  To  this  he  opposes  Spontaneity  and  Chance,  dis- 
turbing forces  essentially  inconstant  and  irregular;  admitting, 
indeed,  of  being  recorded  when  they  have  produced  effects  in  the 
past,  yet  defying  all  power  of  prediction  as  to  those  effects  which 
they  will  produce  in  the  future.  Hence  arises  the  radical  dis- 
tinction that  he  draws  in  Logic,  between  the  truth  of  propositions 
relating  to  the  past  (or  present)  and  to  the  future. 

But  this  logical  distinction  cannot  be  sustained,  because  his 
metaphysical  doctrine  (on  which  it  is  founded)  respecting  the 
essentially  irregular  or  casual,  is  not  defensible.  His  opponents 
would  refuse  to  grant  that  there  is  any  agency  essentially  or  in 
itself  irregular,  casual,  and  unpredictable.*     The  aggregate  of 


•  The  Stoics  were  opposed  to  Aristotle 
on  this  point.  They  recognized  no  lo^cal 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  Anti- 
phasis,  whether  applied  to  past  and  pre- 
senty  or  to  future.  Nikostratus  defended 
the  thesis  of  Aristotle  against  them.  See 
the  Scholia  of  Simplikius  on  the  Cate- 
gorise, p.  87,  b.  30-p.  88,  a.  24.  cd  yhp 
fit  rhv  fjL^Wovra  xP^^'oy  iyK\if6fieyou  irpo- 
rdtreis  othe  iXrjBus  cltrlv  offrc  }jfev9i7s  8i^ 
T^y  TOW  ^I'Jfxo/tA^i'ow  <p^iy. 

The  remarks  of  Hobbes,  upon  the  ques- 
tion hero  discussed  by  Aristotle,  weU 
deserve  to  be  transcribed  (De  Corpore, 
part  II.  ch.  X.  s.  5) : — 

''But  here,  perhaps,  some  man  may 
ask  whether  those  future  things,  which 
are  called  contingentSj  are  necessary.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  generally  all  con- 
tingents haye  their  necessary  causes,  but 


are  called  contingents  in  respect  of  other 
events,  upon  which  they  do  not  depend ; 
as  the  rain,  which  shall  be  to-morrow, 
shall  be  necessary,  that  is,  from  necessary 
causes ;  but  we  think  and  say,  it  happens 
by  chance,  because  we  do  not  yet  per- 
ceive the  causes  thereof,  though  they 
exist  now.  For  men  commonly  call  that 
casual  or  contingent^  whereof  they  do  not 
perceive  the  necessary  cause ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  they  use  to  speak  of  things 
past,  when  not  knowing  whether  a  thing 
oe  done  or  no,  they  say,  it  is  possible  it 
never  was  done. 

"  Wherefore,  all  propositions  concern- 
ing future  things,  contingent  or  not  con- 
tingent— as  this,  It  wiU  rain  to-morrow^ 
or  this,  To-morrow  the  sun  wiU  rtw— are 
either  necessarily  true,  or  necessarily 
false;  but  we  caU  them  contingent,  be- 
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Nature  consists  of  a  variety  of  sequences,  each  of  them  constant 
and  regular,  though  intermixed,  co-operating,  and  conflicting 
with  each  other,  in  such  manner  that  the  resulting  effects  are 
difficult  to  refer  to  their  respective  causes,  and  are  not  to  be 
calculated  beforehand  except  by  the  highest  scientific  efforts; 
often,  not  by  any  scientific  efforts.  We  must  dismiss  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Aristotle,  assuming  agencies  essentially  irregular  and 
unpredictable,  either  as  to  the  past  or  as  to  the  future.  The 
past  has  been  brought  about  by  agencies  all  regular,  however 
multifarious  and  conflicting,  and  the  future  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  like :  there  is  no  such  distinction  of  principle  as 
that  which  Aristotle  lays  down  between  propositions  respecting 
the  past  and  propositions  respecting  the  future. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  distinction  between  inferences  as  to  the 
past  and  inferences  as  to  the  future,  which  may  have  contributed 
to  suggest,  though  it  will  not  justify,  the  position  here  laid  down 
by  Aristotle.  In  regard  to  the  disjunctive — To-morrow  there 
will  be  a  sea-fight,  or  there  will  not  be  a  sea-fight — nothing 
more  trustworthy  than  inference  or  anticipation  is  praoticable : 
the  anticipation  of  a  sagacious  man  with  full  knowledge  is  mora 
likely  to  prove  correct  than  that  of  a  stupid  man  with  little 
knowledge ;  yet  both  are  alike  anticipations,  unverifiable  at  the 
present  moment.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  other  disjunctive — 
Yesterday  there  was  a  sea-fight,  or  there  was  not  a  sea-fight — 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  same  position.     The  two  disputants, 


cause  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  they 
be  tme  or  false;  whereas  their  verity 
depends  not  upon  our  knowledge,  but 
upon  the  foregoing  of  their  causes.  But 
there  are  some,  who,  though  they  confess 
this  whole  proposition,  To-morrow  it  will 
either  rain  or  not  rain,  to  be  true,  yet  they 
will  not  acknowledge  the  parts  of  it,  as 
To-morrcw  it  toill  rain,  or  To-morrow  it 
trill  not  rain,  to  bo  either  of  them  true  by 
itself;  because  they  say  neither  this  nor 
that  is  true  determinately.  But  what  is 
this  dtterminately  true,  but  true  woon  our 
knowledge,  or  evidently  true  ?  Ana  there- 
fore they  say  no  more,  but  that  it  is  not 
yet  known  whether  it  be  true  or  no ;  but 
they  sfiV  it  more  obscurely,  and  darken 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  with  the  same 
words  with  which  they  endeavour  to  hide 
their  own  ignorance." 

Compare  also  the  fuller  elucidation  of 
the  subject  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart 
>lill.  in  his  System  of  Logic,  Bk.  IIL 
ch.  xvii.  s.  2: — **An  event  occurring  by 
chance  may  be  better  described  as  a  coin- 
cidence finom  which  we  have  no  ground  to 
infer  an  uniformity ;  the  occurience  of  an 


event  in  certain  circumstances,  without 
our  having  reason  ou  that  account  to  infer 
that  it  will  happen  again  iu  those  circum- 
stances. This,  however,  when  looked 
closely  into,  implies  that  the  enumeration 
of  the  circumstances  is  not  complete. 
Whatever  the  fact  was,  since  it  has  oc- 
curred once,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  all 
the  circumstances  were  repeated,  it  would 
occur  again;  and  not  only  if  aU,  but 
there  is  some  particular  portion  of  those 
circumstances,  on  which  the  phenomenon 
is  invariably  consequent.  With  most  of 
them,  however,  it  is  not  connected  in  any 
permanent  manner:  its  conjunction  with 
those  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  chance, 
to  be  merely  casual.  Facts  casually  con- 
joined are  separately  the  effect  of  causes, 
and  therefore  of  laws;  but  of  different 
causes,  and  causes  not  connected  by  any 
law.  It  is  incorrect  then  to  say  that  any 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  chance ;  but 
we  may  say  that  two  or  more  phenomena 
are  conjoined  by  chance,  that  they  co- 
exist or  succeed  one  another  only  by 
chance.'' 
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Bupposed  to  declare  thus,  may  have  been  far  oflf,  and  may  have 
no  other  means  of  deciding  the  doubt  than  inference.  But  the 
inference  here  is  not  unverifiable:  there  exist,  or  may  exist, 
witnesses  or  spectators  of  the  two  fleets,  who  can  give  direct 
attestation  of  the  reality,  and  can  either  confirm  or  refute  the 
inference,  negative  or  affirmative,  made  by  an  absentee.  Thus 
the  proposition,  Yesterday  there  was  a  sea-fight,  or  the  other. 
Yesterday  there  was  not  a  sea-fight,  will  be  verifiable  or  de- 
terminably  true.  There  are  indeed  many  inferences  as  to  the 
past,  in  regard  to  which  no  direct  evidence  is  attainable.  Still 
this  is  an  accident;  for  such  direct  evidence  may  always  be 
Bupposed  or  imagined  as  capable  of  being  brought  into  court. 
But,  in  respect  to  the  future,  verification  is  out  of  the  question ; 
we  are  confined  to  the  region  of  inference,  well  or  ill-supported. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  material  distinction  between  the  past  and 
the  future.  It  was  probably  present  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle, 
though  he  misconceives  its  real  extent  of  operation,  and  makes 
it  subservient  to  his  still  more  comprehensive  classification  of 
the  different  contemporaneous  agencies  (regular  and  irregular) 
which  he  supposes  to  pervade  the  Eosmos. 

In  the  treatise  before  us,  he  next  proceeds  to  state  what 
collocation  of  the  negative  particle  constitutes  the  special  or 
legitimate  negation  to  any  given  affirmation,  or  what  are  the 
real  forms  of  proposition,  standing  in  contradictory  opposition 
to  certain  other  forms,  so  as  to  make  up  one  Antiphasis,^  The 
simplest  proposition  must  include  a  noun  and  a  verb,  either 
definite  or  indefinite :  non  homo,  is  a  specimen  of  an  indefinite 
noun — non  currit,  of  an  indefinite  verb.  There  must  be,  in  any 
one  proposition,  one  subject  and  one  predicate;  even  the  in- 
definite noun  or  verb  signifies,  in  a  certain  sense,  one  thing. 
Each  affirmation  comprises  a  noun,  or  an  indefinite  noun,  with 
a  verb;  the  special  corresponding  or  contradictory  negation 
(making  up  the  Antiphasis  along  with  the  former)  comprises  a 
noun  (or  an  indefinite  noun)  with  an  indefinite  verb.  The 
simplest  proposition  is — 

Affirmative,  Contradictory  Negative, 

Est  homo       ...  ...        Non  est  homo. 

Est  Don  homo  Non  est  non  homo. 

Here  are  only  two  pairs  of  antithetic  propositions,  or  one 
quaternion.  The  above  is  an  indefinite  proposition  (which  may 
be  either  universal  or  not).  When  we  universalize  it,  or  turn  it 
into  an  universal  proposition,  we  have — 


*•  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  19,  b.  5,  seq. 
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Afflrmative. 
Est  omnia  homo    . . . 
Est  omnia  non  homo 


Contradieiory  Negative, 
Non  est  omnis  homo. 
Non  est  omnis  non  homo. 


The  above  are  specimens  of  the  smallest  proposition;  but 
when  we  regard  larger  propositions,  such  as  those  (called  tertii 
adjacentis)  where  there  are  two  terms  besides  est,  the  collocation 
of  the  negative  particle  becomes  more  complicated,  and  requires 
fuller  illustration.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  affirmative  Est 
Justus  homo,  the  true  negation  of  this  is,  Non  est  Justus  homo. 
In  these  two  propositions,  hottw  is  the  subject;  but  we  may  join 
the  negative  with  it,  and  we  may  consider  non  homx>,  not  less 
than  hom^,  as  a  distinct  subject  for  predication,  affirmative  or 
negative.  Farther,  we  may  attach  est  and  non  est  either  to 
Justus  or  to  non  Justus  as  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,  with 
either  &omo,  or  non  homx),  as  subject.  We  shall  thus  obtain 
a  double  mode  of  antithesis,  or  two  distinct  quaternions,  each 
containing  two  pairs  of  contradictory  propositions.  The  second 
pair  of  the  first  quaternion  will  not  be  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  second  pair  of  the  second  quaternion,  to  the  proposi- 
tion just  mentioned,  viz. — (A)  Est  Justus  homo ;  with  its  negative, 
(B)  Non  est  justice  homx),^ 

First,  let  us  assume  homo  as  subject.    We  have  then 

(QUATERNION  I.) 

(A)  Est  Justus  homo        (B)  Non  est  Justus  homa 

(D)  Non  est  non  Justus  homo (C)  Est  non  Justus  homo. 

Examining  the  relation  borne  by  the  last  two  among  these 
four  propositions  (C  and  D),  to  the  first  two  (A  and  B),  the 
simple  affirmative  and  negative,  we  see  that  B  is  the  legitimate 
negative  of  A,  and  D  that  of  C.  We  farther  see  that  B  is  a  con- 
sequence of  C,  and  D  a  consequence  of  A,  but  not  vice  versa :  that 
is,  if  C  is  true,  B  must  certainly  be  true  ;  but  we  cannot  infer, 
because  B  is  true,  that  C  must  also  be  true  :  while,  if  A  is  true, 
D  must  also  be  true ;  but  D  may  perhaps  be  true,  though  A  be 
not  true.    In  other  words,  the  relation  of  D  to  A  and  of  C  to  B, 


•  Aristot  De  Interpr.  p.  19,  b.  19. 
Srcuf  8i  rh  t<rri  rpirow  rrpoffKarifyofnircu, 
liSri  tix^  X^yomat  al  kmiSffffis'  \4yw  8i 
oto¥  t<rri  ZiKaios  iyOpwiros'  rh 
ftrr  I  rplrop  ^fii  trvyKutrBai  6yofia  fl  ^fia 
ip  T^  KOTCupdcu.  &<rr§  hik  rovro  r4rrapa 
firreu  ravra,  iv  r^  flip  Hvo  irphs  r^y  xard- 
^aauf  Kol  i,ir6^a4fiy  c^ci  Korh  rh  ffrotxovv 
its  al  <rrcp^<rcff,  r^  S^  9ioy  o<^.  [x/yw  8^ 
Sri  T^  firriy  ^  r^  9ucai<p  trpocKthtrcu 
1l  r^  ob  SiKtd^^f  &<rrt  koX  ri  ivSipcuris, 
rirropa  oZw  tcrcu,  wood  fit  y  8^  rh  Ar/o- 
furoy  iK  rSof  ^cyfypofifidyMy,  In  this 
pMMge  the  words  which   I   have    en- 


closed between  brackets  are  altered  by 
Waitz:  I  shall  state  presently  what  I 
think  of  his  alteration.  Following  upon 
these  words  there  ought  to  be,  and  it 
seems  from  Ammonius  (Schol.  p.  121,  a. 
20)  that  there  once  was,  a  scheme  or  table 
arranging  the  four  propositions  in  the 
order  and  disposition  which  we  read  in 
the  Analytica  Priora,  I.  xlvi.  p.  51,  b.  37, 
and  which  I  shall  here  follow.  But  no 
such  table  now  nppears  in  our  text;  we 
have  only  an  enumeration  of  the  four  pro- 
positions, in  a  different  order,  and  then  a 
reference  to  the  Analytica. 
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is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  privative  term  injustm  were  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  non  Justus ;  i.e.  if  the  proposition  C  {Est 
injustus  homo)  be  true,  the  other  proposition  B  {Non  est  Justus 
homo)  must  certainly  be  true,  but  the  inference  will  not  hold 
conversely ;  while  if  the  proposition  A  {Est  Justus  homo)  be  true, 
it  must  also  be  true  to  say  D  {Non  est  injustus  homo),  but  not 


vice  versa. '^ 


Such  is  the  result  obtained  when  we  take  homo  as  the  subject 
of  the  proposition ;  we  get  four  propositions,  of  which  the  two 
last  (G  and  D)  stand  to  the  two  first  (B  and  A)  in  the  same 
relation  as  if  they  (C  and  D)  were  privative  propositions.  But  if, 
instead  of  homo,  we  take  non  homo  as  Subject  of  the  proposition 
{Justus  or  non  Justus  being  predicates  as  before),  we  shall  then 
obtain  two  other  pairs  of  contradictory  propositions;  and  the 
second  pair  of  this  new  quaternion  will  not  stand  in  that  same 
relation  to  these  same  propositions  B  and  A.  We  shall  then 
find  that,  instead  of  B  and  A,  we  have  a  different  negative  and  a 
different  affirmative,  as  the  appropriate  correlates  to  the  third 
and  fourth  propositions.  The  new  quaternion  of  propositions, 
with  non  homo  as  subject,  will  stand  thus — 

(QUATERNION  H.) 

(E)  Est  Justus  non  homo     (F)  Non  est  Justus  non  homo. 

(H)  Non  est  non  Justus  non  homo  ...    (G)  Est  non  Justus  non  homo.*^ 


•  Referring  to  the  words  cited  in  the 
preceding  note,  I  construe  rh,  8^  8vo,  o^  as 
£k)ethius  does  (II.  pp.  384-385),  and  not 
in  agreement  with  Ammonius  (Schol.  p. 
122,  a.  26,  Br.),  who,  however,  is  foUowcd 
both  by  Julius  Pacius  and  Waitz  (p.  344). 
I  think  it  impossible  that  these  words,  rk 

(A)  Est  Justus  homo        

As  the  words  r^  ftcv  8uo  refer  to  the 
second  contradictory  pair  (that  is,  C  and 
D)  in  the  fimi  Quaternion,  so  the  words 
T&  84  8^,  oC  designate  the  second  contra- 
dictory pair  (G  and  H)  in  the  second 
Quaternion.  Though  G  and  H  are  in- 
cluded in  the  second  Quaternion,  tliey  are 
here  debignated  by  the  negative  relation 
(r^  84  8^0,  ofS)  which  they  bear  to  A  and 
B,  the  first  contradictory  pair  of  ih.efirtt 
Quaternion.  }iix^^  Xtyoyrcu  al  irriBtirtts 
(lino  20)  is  explained  and  illustrated  by 
line   37 — avrat   fi^y  ody    8^    &KT(iccirrai, 

(E)  $<rri  HIkcuos  ohK  ivBpwros  

(H)  obK  KoTiy  ob  iiKcuos  ohK  iyBponros     ... 

irXflovs  84  ro{n<ov  ovk  tfrovrax  kyriOifffis. 
aZrai  84  x^P^^  iKtlywy  ahrcd  Koff  iavrhs 
l<royrcu,  i»s  hv6iiari  r^  ov k  iyO puiros 
Xp^ti*yai.  The  second  alrcu  alludes  to 
this  last  quaternion,  iKtly»y  to  the  first. 
I  have,  as  in  the  former  case,  transposed 


84  8vo,  oHy  can  mean  (as  Ammonius  thinlu) 
the  Kard<fHiais  and  iSiir6<p<uris  themselves, 
since  the  very  point  which  Aristotle  is 
aflarming  is  the  relation  of  these  word«, 
irpbt  r^y  Kardtpatriy  «cal  &ir<$4><uriv,  i.e.  to 
the  affirmative  and  negative  started 
from — 

(B)  Non  est  Justus  homo. 

&AAaf  84  Ho  irphs  rh  o6ic  iyOpniros  a*T 
^0K€(fity6y  ri  irpoar€$4y.  Lastly,  Aris- 
totle expressly  states  that  the  second 
Quaternion  will  stand  independently  and 
by  itself  (p.  20,  a.  1),  having  noticed  it  in 
the  beginning  only  in  relation  to  the 
first. 

^  Aristot  De  Interpr.  p.  19,  b.  86. 
aZrcu  fx^y  ovy  8uo  iLyriKtiyreu  (the  two  paii-s 
— A  B  and  C  D  —of  the  first  quaternion), 
&AAai  84  8vo  vphs  rh  oifK  iy$po9iros  wt 
^0Kfifji€y6y  rt  irpo<rT€B4y* 

(F)  oIk  fdTi  HIkcuos  ovk  iyBptairot. 

(G)  KiTTiy  ob  91kcuos  ovk  iyBpuiros. 

propositions  three  and  four  of  this  second 
quuternion,  in  order  that  the  relation  of 
G  to  F  and  of  H  to  E  may  be  more  easily 
discerned. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  Aristotle 
more  obscure  and  puzzling  than  the  tenth 
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Here  we  see  that  propositions  G  and  H  do  not  stand  to  B  and  A 
in  the  same  relations  as  G  and  D  stand  to  B  and  A ;  but  that 
they  stand  in  that  same  relation  to  two  perfectly  different  propo- 
sitions, F  and  E.  That  is,  if  in  place  of  nonjustis,  in  proposi- 
tions G  and  H,  we  substitute  the  privative  term  injustus  (thus 
turning  G  into  Est  injmtus  non  homo,  and  turning  H  into  Nan  est 
injustus  non  homo),  the  relation  of  G,  when  thus  altered,  to  F,  and 
the  relation  of  H,  when  thus  altered,  to  E,  will  be  the  same  as  it 
was  before.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  G  be  true,  F  will  certainly 
be  true,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  and  if  E  be  true,  H  will  certainly  be 
true,  but  not  vi<ie  versa. 

The  propositions  which  we  have  hitherto  studied  have  been 
indefinite ;  that  is,  they  might  be  universal  or  not.  But  if  we 
attach  to  them  the  sign  of  universality,  and  construe  them  as 
universals,  all  that  we  have  said  about  them  would  still  continue 
to  be  true,  except  that  the  propositions  which  are  diametrically 
(or  diagonally)  opposed  would  not  be  both  true  in  so  many 
instances.  Thus,  let  us  take  the  first  quaternion  of  propositions, 
in  which  est  is  attached  to  hotno,  and  let  us  construe  these  propo- 
sitions as  universal.     They  will  stand  thus — 

(A)  Omnis  est  homo  Justus      (B)  Non  omnis  est  homo  Justus. 

(D)  Non  omnis  est  homo  non  Justus (C)  Omnis  est  homo  non  Justus. 

In  these  propositions,  as  in  the  others  before  noticed,  the  same 
relation  prevails  between  C  and  B,  and  between  A  and  D  ;  if  C 
be  true,  B  also  is  true,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  if  A  be  true,  D  also 
will  be  true,  but  not  vice  versa.  But  the  propositions  diagonally 
opposed  will  not  be  so  often  aUke  true :  *  thus,  if  A  be  true 
(Omnis  est  homo  Justus),  C  cannot  be  true  (Omnis  est  homo  non 
Justus) ;  whereas  in  the  former  quaternion  of  propositions  (in- 
definite, and  therefore  capable  of  being  construed  as  not  universal) 
A  and  C  might  both  be  alike  true.'' 


chapter  of  the  De  Interpretatione.  It 
was  found  so  by  Alexsmder,  Herminus, 
Porphyry,  Ammonius,  and  all  the 
Boholia8ti$.  Ammonius  (Schol.  pp.  121, 
122,  Br.)  reports  these  doubts,  ana  com- 
plains of  it  as  a  riddle  almost  insoluble. 
The  difficulties  reauiin,  even  after  the 
long  note  of  Waitz,  and  the  liteml  trans- 
lation of  M.  Burthelemy  St.  Hilaire. 

■  Aristot.  De  Interpret,  p.  19,  b.  35. 
irA^v  ohx  ^t^iots  rdf  icarck  liuifi*rpoy 
ivh*j(9rax  avya\ri0f6*iy  ivZix'^'''^  '^  iror/. 
The  **  diameter  "  or  **  diagonal "  is  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  scheme 
or  square  mentioned  p.  119,  note,  the 
related  propositions  standing  at  the 
angles,  as  abore. 

^  The  Scholion  of  Ammonius,  p.  123, 


a.  17,  Br.,  explains  this  very  obscure  pas- 
sage :  oAA*  iTrX  iikv  rStv  anpoffiioplarocv 
(indcfinito  propositions,  such  as  may  be 
construed  either  as  universal  or  as  par- 
ticular), KoTa  T^i'  ^vScxo/u^KT})'  v\nv  rds 
T€  KaTa<l>(i(rtis  (of  the  proi^sitions  diago- 
nally opposite),  (Tvva\ri0t{my  &K\-fi\ais 
<TVfi$alyfi  Kcd  rdis  inro<l>datis,  &rf  rats 
flip  IK  at  s  iffoSvyafioiffas.  4irl  84 
ruy  irpotrSiuptafA^yccy  (those  propositions 
where  the  mark  of  universality  is  tacked 
to  the  Subject),  irfpl  S)y  wvX  aur^  6  Kdyos, 
rrjs  Ka06\ou  Karcupdatas  kcu  rrjs  dirl  fxepovs 
i:iro(pda€(as,  ras  fihv  Karcupdatis  iubvyarov 
<rvya\rid€V(rou  koB*  oiayS^voTC  tXriy,  riis 
fiivroi  iiro<lKifffis  avfificUyti  <rvya\rj0€vtiy 
Kara  fi6yriy  r^y  ^i/SexoficKijy*  &C. 
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It  is  thus  that  Aristotle  explains  the  distinctions  of  meaning 
in  propositions,  arising  out  of  the  altered  collocation  of  the  nega- 
tive particle ;  the  distinction  between  (1)  Non  est  ju^ttis,  (2)  Est 
non  Justus,  (3)  Est  injustus.  The  first  of  the  three  is  the  only 
true  negative,  corresponding  to  the  affirmative  Est  Justus.  The 
second  is  not  a  negative  at  all,  but  an  affirmative  (Ik  fifraOiaew^, 
or  by  transposition,  as  Theophrastus  afterwards  called  it).  The 
third  is  an  affirmative,  but  privative.  Both  the  second  and  the 
third  stand  related  in  the  same  manner  to  the  first ;  that  is,  the 
truth  of  the  first  is  a  necessary  consequence  either  of  the  second 
or  of  the  third,  but  neither  of  these  can  be  certainly  inferred  from 
the  first.  This  is  explained  still  more  clearly  in  the  Prior 
Analytics  ;  to  which  Aristotle  here  makes  express  reference.* 


•  Aristot.  De  Intorpr.  p.  19,  b.  31. 
ravra  fi^y  oZy,  &aTrtp  iy  rols  'AyaXvriKoii 
\4ytrcut  othu  t«toktou. 

Waitz  in  his  note  suggests  that  instead 
of  rdroKrat  we  ought  to  read  nrdxBti). 
But  if  we  suppose  that  the  formal  table 
once  existed  in  the  text,  in  an  order  of 
arrangement  agreeing  with  the  Analytica, 
this  conjectural  change  would  be  un- 
necessary. 

Waitz  has  mode  some  changes  in  the 
text  of  this  chapter,  which  appear  to  me 
partly  for  the  better,  partly  not  for  the 
better.  Both  Bckkcr  and  Bussemaker 
(Firmin  Didot)  retain  the  old  text;  but 
this  old  text  was  a  puzzle  to  the  ancient 
commentators,  even  anterior  to  Alexander 
of  Aphroditjias.  I  will  hero  give  first  the 
text  of  Bekker,  next  the  changes  made 
by  Waitz :    my  own  opinion  does  not 

(A)  HffTi  Hkouos  AyBptairos         ...     . 
(0)  itrriy  oit  9iKauos  &yBpoyKOS  ...     . 

rh  ykp  H (TT  ly  iyrav$a  koI  rh  oh k 
%<rrL  r^  SiKalqt  ir  poaKtla  tr  ai 
Ka\  r^  ob  ^tKa(<p  (30). — AZrou  /i^y  oZy 
9vo  iiyTlKdyrou,  6x\(u  8^  8uo  irphs  rh 
ouK    iyBpuwos   &s  vroKclficySy  ri  (38) 

(E)  t<TTi  HIkouos  ovk  AyOpairoi   • 

(O)  l[(rriy  oit  SiKoios  ovk  IkyBpuiros     ... 

ir\tlovs  8i  rovTuy  ovk  tffovrai  iivri04<rns. 
atrcu  8i  (the  second  Quaternion)  x^P^^ 
dKiiywy  (first  Quaternion)  aOral  KoJEt 
kavrhii  tffovraiy  its  oySfiari  r^  o6k  &yBpa- 

wos   xP^t^^^^^' 

In  this  text  Waitz  makes  three  altera- 
tions : — 1.  In  lino  24,  instead  of  ^  ry 
ZiKaiif  •npo<TKfi(Ttrax  ^  ry  ot  ZiKcdtp — lie 
reads,  ^  t^  hiMOpdiittf  rrpoaKfia^rtu.  ^  t^  o{>k 
iyOp^tp. 

2.  In  line  30  he  makes  a  similar 
change  -;  instead  of  r^  HiKoitf)  upoffKilccrai 


wholly  coincide  with  either.  I  shall  cite 
the  text  from  p.  19,  b.  19,  leaving  out  the 
portion  between  lines  30  and  36,  which 
does  not  bear  upon  the  matter  here  dis- 
cussed, while  it  obscures  the  legitimate 
sequence  of  Aristotle's  reasoning. 

(Bekker.)— "Otov  8i  rh  lf<rri  rplrop 
irpoffKarrjyopiircu,  ffJiy  9txw  \4yoyrcu  al 
ityri6€<r(is»  \4yw  8^  oToy  Horn  iiKaio  s 
&yBpwifos'  rh  Ham  rpiroy  <fynfii  avy- 
KturSai  tyofia  ^  ft^tui  iy  rf  Korcupdati.  ficrrc 
Hi^  rovro  r4rrapa  ttrrtu  ToOra,  ay  rh  fi^y 
Ho  wphs  rify  Kurdipaffty  koI  air6ipa4rty  i^u 
Kark  rh  croixovy  «f  ai  <rr€pi\aus,  rh.  8i 
Zvo  of},  Xryctf  8*  Sri  rh  tar  ly  ^  ry 
SiKaff)  ir potrKtlfftrat  fj  r^  oh  8t- 
Kultp  (25),  &<rr€  irol  ri  inrS^tcuris.  rtrrapa 
oly  K(rrcu,  (Here  follow  the  first  pairs  of 
Antitheses,  or  the  first  Quaternion  of  pro- 
positions in  the  order  as  given) — 

.     (B)  o6k  ^<rrt  HUeuos  &y$p»iros, 
(D)  obK  itrriy  oh  HIkcuos  iyBpwK-os, 

"wpoartdiy,  (Here  follow  the  second 
pairs  of  Antitheses,  or  the  second  Quater- 
nion of  propositions,  again  in  the  oider 
from  which  1  have  departed  above) — 

(P)  Ovk  tffri  ^Ikmos  oIk  AyOpcowos, 
(H)  OlfK  i<rri¥  oh  JiiKoxos  ohK  AyBpuiros, 

K(d  r^  oh  HtKcd^ — he  reads,  r^  oyBp^tp 
vpocKtlfftrai  Ka)  r^  ohK  hySp^tp. 

In  line  38,  instead  of  vpovrtBty,  he 
roads  rrpoartQiyros, 

Of  these  three  alterations  the  first 
appears  to  me  good,  but  insufiicient ;  the 
second  not  good,  though  the  passage  as 
it  stands  in  Bekker  requires  amendment ; 
and  the  third,  a  change  for  the  worse. 

The  purpose  of  Aristotle  is  here  two- 
fold. First,  to  give  the  reafon  why,  when 
the  propositions  were   Urtii  adjaoentU, 
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After  this  very  subtle  and  obscure  distinction  between  propo- 
sitions secundi  adjacentis,  and  those  tertii  adjacentu,  in  respect  to 


there  were  two  Qoatemions  or  four 
couples  of  antithetical  propositions; 
whereaa  in  propositions  secundi  adja- 
eentisj  there  was  only  one  Qoaternion  or 
two  couples  of  antithetical  propositions. 
Next,  to  assign  the  distinction  between 
the  first  and  the  second  Quaternion  in 
propositions  tertii  adjacentis. 

Now  the  first  of  these  two  purposes  is 
marked  out  in  line  25,  which  I  think  Wo 
ought  to  read  not  by  substituting  the 
words  of  Waitz  in  place  of  the  words  of 
BeklKJ,  but  by  retaining  the  words  of 
Bekker  and  inserting  the  words  of  Waitz 
as  an  addition  to  them.  The  passage 
after  sudh  addition  will  stand  thus — \4yw 
8*  Sti  t^  tvriv  %  T^  Zucaitf  wpoffKiiatrcu  ^ 
T^  o6  (iiraly,  Kol  ^  T^  &y6pc^y  fj  r^  ovk 
iu^p^^f  &cr9  KoX  71  iir6ipcurit.  rirrapa 
oZw  ia^au  Here  Aristotle  declares  the 
reason  why  (o^v)  there  come  to  be  four 
couples  of  propositions ;  that  reason  is, 
because  lori  and  oi^tc  ftrri  may  be  joined 
either  with  iUatot  or  with  o6  diKoios,  and 
either  with  ta^Bpmiros  or  with  o6k  iyOfwiros. 
Both  these  alternatives  must  be  specified 
in  order  to  make  out  a  reason  why  there 
are  two  Quaternions  or  four  couples  of 
antithetical  propositions.  But  the  pas- 
sage,  as  read  by  Bekker,  gives  only  one 
of  thebe  alternatives,  while  the  passage, 
as  read  by  Waitz,  gives  only  the  other. 
Accordingly,  neither  of  them  separately 
is  sufficient;  but  both  of  them  taken 
together  furnish  the  reason  required,  and 
thus  answer  Aristotle's  purpose. 

Aristotle  now  proceeds  to  enunciate 
the  first  of  the  two  Quaternions,  and  then 
proceeds  to  line  30,  where  the  reading  of 
Bekker  is  irrelevant  and  unmeaning ;  out 
the  amendment  of  Waitz  appears  to  me 
still  worse,  being  positively  incorrect  in 
statement  of  fact.  Waitz  reads  rh  yh.p 
Mffriv  ivravBa  (in  the  first  Quaternion, 
which  has  just  been  enunciated)  ical  rh 

Kol  T^  oific  iyBp^irtp.  These  last 
words  are  incorrect  in  fact,  for  oOk  &ydpw- 
iros  does  not  appear  in  the  first  Quater- 
nion, but  is  reserved  for  the  second. 
While  the  reading  of  W^aitz  is  thus  evi- 
dently wrong,  tkit  of  Bekker  asserts 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  is  useless  to 
tell  us  merely  that  (<rTiy  and  ovk  t^ny 
attach  both  to  8(«ccuof  and  to  ov  Hkoms  in 
this  first  Quaternion  (^rrot^),  because 
that  characteristic  is  equally  true  of  the 
second  Quaternion  (presently  to  follow), 
and  therefore  constitutes  no  distinctiim 
between  the  two.  To  bring  out  the 
meaning  intanded  by  Aristotle  I  think 


we  ought  here  also  to  retain  the  words  of 
Bekker,  and  to  add  after  them  some, 
though  not  all,  of  the  words  of  Waitz. 
The  passage  would  then  stand  thus — rh 
ykp  tffriy  iyrauBa  Kcd  rh  ovk  tan  ry 
ZiKoxtp  rrpoCKtifftrai  kolL  rtp  oh  HiKcd^,  koX 
T97  iiyOpt&inpy  i,\\*  oh  r^  ohK  iyOpoairtp, 
Or  perhaps  Kal  oh  r^  ohK  hfBp^^  migiit 
sufiice  in  the  last  clause  (being  a  smuUer 
change),  though  Aaa*  oh  seem  the  proper 
terms  to  declare  the  meaning.  In  the 
reading  which  I  propose,  the  sequence 
intended  by  Aristotle  is  clear  and  intelli- 
gible. Having  first  told  us  that  tariv 
and  ohK  loTt,  being  joined  alternately 
with  Z'iKtuos  and  with  oh  8/icouos,  and  also 
with  $.y9p(oiros  and  ohK  6y6p<vwot,  make 
up  two  Quaternions,  he  proceeds  to  enun- 
ciate the  dititinctive  character  belonging 
to  the  first  Quaternion  of  the  two,  viz., 
that  in  it  (<m  and  ovk  (<rriy  are  joined 
both  with  diKaios  and  oh  Slxaiost  and  also 
with  iyOpwroSf  but  not  with  ohK  AyOpo^ 
iros.    This  is  exactly  the  truth. 

Aristotle  next  proceeds  to  the  second 
Quaternion,  where  he  points  out,  as  the 
cliaracteristic  distinction,  that  ohK  iydpto- 
wos  comes  in  and  AyOpanros  disappears, 
while  SIkouos  and  oh  {(kouos  remain  in- 
cluded, as  in  the  first.  This  is  declared 
plainly  by  Aristotle  in  line  37; — owra* 
fihy  ohy  iio  iyrlKttyrcu  (referring  to  the 
two  pcdrs  of  antithetical  propositions  in 
the  first  Quaternion),  &\\ai  8^  irphs 
rh  ohK  &yOptairos  i»s  viroKtifitv6y  rt 
irpoffrtOty  tan  hlKoios  ovk  Aydpairos-ovK 
tan  Hkcuos  ohK  &v0panros,  tany  oh  Hkouos 
ohK  &y0pviros-ohK  tony  oh  HiKcuos  ohK 
&y$poinros.  When  we  read  these  words, 
&AAou  8^  Svo  vphs  rh  ovk  Hydpairos  &$ 
hiroK€ifi€y6y  n  irpoartOtyf  as  applied  to  the 
second  Quaternion,  we  see  that  there 
must  have  been  some  words  preceding 
which  excluded  ovk  &ydpo>iros  from 
the  first  Quaternion.  Waitz  contends  for 
the  necessity  of  clianging  trpoartBiy  into 
irpoaTfOtyros,  1  do  not  concur  with  his 
reai»ons  for  the  change ;  the  words  that 
follow,  p.  20,  line  2,  ws  oySfiari  rip  ohK 
&yBpw7roi  XP^^M-^yai  (irpoaxp<^H-*yo^)i  ^^^ 
a  reasonable  justification  of  irpoarfBtv — 
OVK  JkyB  pwrros  in  vir  o  k€  Ifif  y6y  ri 
rrpoartB4v  being  very  analogous  to  ovk 
&yBptffiFos  ws  iyo/jLO, 

This  long  note,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  cleiirness  to  an  obscure  text, 
will  ap{)ear  amply  justified  if  the  reador 
will  turn  to  the  perplexities  and  com- 

Elaints  of  the  ancient  Scholiasts,  revealed 
y    Ammonius    and    Boethius.      Even 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Alexander  (Schol. 


f 
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the  application  of  the  negative,  Aristotle  touches  on  the  relation 
of  contrariety  between  propositions.  The  universal  affirmation 
Omne  est  animal  justum  has  for  its  contrary  Nullum  est  animal 
justum.  It  is  plain  that  both  these  propositions  will  never  be  true 
at  once.  But  the  negatives  or  contradictories  of  both  may  well 
be  true  at  once :  thus,  Non  omne  anim<d  est  justum  (the  contra- 
dictory of  the  first)  and  Est  aliquid  animal  justum  (the  contradic- 
tory of  the  second)  may  be  and  are  both  alike  true.  If  the 
affirmative  proposition  Omnis  homo  est  non  Justus  be  true,  the 
negative  Nullus  est  homo  Justus  must  also  be  true ;  if  the  affirma- 
tive Est  aliquis  homo  Justus  be  true,  the  negative  Non  omnis  homo 
est  von  Justus  must  also  be  true.  In  singular  propositions, 
wherever  the  negative  or  denial  is  true,  the  indefinite  affirmative 
{Ik  jiiTaOeaEtjjg,  in  the  language  of  Theophrastus)  corresponding 
to  it  will  also  be  true  ;  in  universal  propositions,  the  same  will 
not  always  hold.  Thus,  if  you  ask.  Is  Sokrates  wise  ?  and  re- 
ceive for  answer  No,  you  are  warranted  in  affirming,  Sokrates  is 
not  wise  (the  indefinite  affirmation).  But  if  you  ask.  Are  all  men 
wise  ?  and  the  answer  is  No,  you  are  not  warranted  in  affirming, 
All  men  are  not  wise.  This  last  is  the  contrary  of  the  proposi- 
tion, All  men  are  wise ;  and  two  contraries  may  both  be  false. 
You  are  warranted  in  declaring  only  the  contradictory  negative. 
Not  all  men  are  wise.** 

Neither  the  indefinite  noun  (oiic  avOptJirog)  nor  the  indefinite 
verb  (ov  Tpixei — ov  SlKaiog)  is  a  real  and  true  negation,  though  it 
appears  to  be  such.  For  every  negation  ought  to  be  either  true 
or  false  ;  but  non  homo,  if  nothing  be  appended  to  it,  is  not  more 
true  or  false  (indeed  less  so)  than  homo.^ 

■^  The  transposition  of  substantive  and  adjective  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  Est  albus  homo  is  equivalent 
to  Est  homo  albus.  If  it  were  not  equivalent,  there  would  be  two 
negations  corresponding  to  the  same  affirmation;  but  we  have 
shown  that  there  can  be  only  one  negation  corresponding  to  one 
affirmation,  so  as  to  make  up  an  AntipJiasis,^ 

In  one  and  the  same  proposition,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 


p.  122,  b.  47)  tliere  was  divergence  in 
the  MSS.  of  Aristotle;  several  read  t# 
iiKijLiu)  (p.  19,  b.  25),  eeveral  others  read 
T^  ijfOp(air<f>.  I  think  that  all  of  them 
were  right  in  what  they  retained,  and 
wrong  by  omission  only  or  mainly. 


less — we  might  have  supposed  that  Aris- 
totle would  have  asserted  without  any 
proof ;  that  he  would  have  been  content 
dirb  ruu  'Kpocyfidruy  VKTrovaBcu  (to  use  the 
phrase  of  Ammonius  in  a  portion  of  the 
Scholia,  p.  121,  a.  27).    But  he  prefers 


'  Aristot.  De  Interpret,  p.  20,  a.  lG-30.      to  deduce  it  as  a  corollary  from  a  general 
*•  Ibid.  a.  31,  seq.  doctrine   much    less    evident    than    the 


«Ibid.    b.    1-12.      That    iarl    Xtvnhs 


statement  itself;   and  after  all,  his  de- 


AyOptairos,    and    dcrrly    AvOpuivos     X*vk6s,    duetion  is  not  conclusive,  as  Waitz  has 
mean  exactly  the  same,  neither  more  nor  '  already  remarked  (ad  Organ.  I.  p.  351). 
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subject  be  one  and  the  predicate  one  ;  if  not,  the  proposition  will  / 
not  be  one,  but  two  or  more.  Both  the  subject  and  the  predicate ' 
indeed  may  consist  of  several  words  ;  but  in  each  case  the  several 
words  must  coalesce  to  make  one  total  unity ;  otherwise  the  pro- 
position will  not  be  one.  Thus,  we  may  predicate  of  man — 
animal,  bipes,  mansuetum ;  but  these  three  coalesce  into  one,  so 
that  the  proposition  will  be  a  single  one.  On  the  other  hand  the 
three  terms  homo,  albus,  ambulans,  do  not  coalesce  into  one ;  and 
therefore,  if  we  predicate  all  respecting  the  same  subject,  or  if  we 
affirm  the  same  predicate  respecting  all  three,  expressing  them 
all  by  one  word,  the  proposition  will  not  be  one,  but  several.* 

Aristotle  follows  this  up  by  a  remark  interesting  to  note, 
because  we  see  how  much  his  generalities  were  intended  to  bear 
upon  the  actual  practice  of  his  day,  in  regard  to  dialectical  dis- 
putation. In  dialectic  exercise,  the  respondent  undertook  to 
defend  a  thesis,  so  as  to  avoid  inconsistency  between  one  answer 
and  another,  against  any  questions  which  might  be  put  by  the 
opponent.  Both  the  form  of  the  questions,  and  the  form  of  the 
answers,  were  determined  beforehand.  No  question  was  admis- 
sible which  tended  to  elicit  information  or  a  positive  declaration 
from  the  respondent.  A  proposition  was  tendered  to  him,  and 
he  was  required  to  announce  whether  he  affirmed  or  denied  it. 
The  question  might  be  put  in  either  one  of  two  ways  :  either  by 
the  affirmative  alone,  or  by  putting  both  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative ;  either  in  the  form.  Is  Ehetoric  estimable  ?  or  in  the 
form.  Is  Ehetoric  estimable  or  not  ?  To  the  first  form  the  re- 
spondent answered  Yes  or  No :  to  the  second  form,  he  replied 
by  repeating  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  as  he  pre- 
ferred. But  it  was  not  allowable  to  ask  him.  What  is  Ehetoric  ? 
80  as  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  enunciating  an  explana- 
tion of  his  own.** 

Under  these  canons  of  dialectic  debate,  each  question  was 
required  to  be  reaUy  and  truly  one,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  definite 
answer  in  one  word.  The  questioner  was  either  unfair  or  un-^ 
skilful,  if  he  wrapped  up  two  questions  really  distinct  in  the 
same  word,  and  thus  compelled  the  respondent  either  to  admit 
them  both,  or  to  deny  them  both,  at  once.  Against  this  incon- 
venience Aristotle  seeks  to  guard,  by  explaining  what  are  the 
conditions  imder  which  one  and  the  same  word  does  in  fact 
include  more  than  one  question.  He  had  before  brought  to  view 
the  case  of  an  equivocal  term,  which  involves  such  duplication : 
if  himation  means  both  horse  and  man,  it  will  often  happen  that 


Ariftot  De  Interpr.  p.  20,  b.  13-22.       »»  Seo  the  Scholia  of  Ammoniufl,  p.  127,  Br. 
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questions  respecting  himation  cannot  be  truly  answered  either 

by  Yes  or  No.     He  now  brings  to  view  a  different  case  in  which 

.the  like  ambiguity  is  involved.     To  constitute  one  proposition, 

lit  is  essential  both  that  the  subject  should  be  one,  and  that  the 

'predicate  should  be  one;  either  of  them  indeed  may  be  called 

i  by  two  or  three  names,  but  these  names  must  coalesce  into  one. 

Thus,  animal f  bipes,  mansuetum,  coalesce  into  homo,  and  may  be 

employed  either  as  one  subject  or  as  one  predicate;  but  homo, 

kUnis,  ambulam,  do  not  coalesce  into  one ;   so  that  if  we  say, 

Kallias  est  homx),  alhxis,  amhulans,  the  proposition  is  not  one  but 

three.*    Accordingly,  the  respondent  cannot  make  one  answer 

\to  a  question  thus  complicated.    We  thus  find  Aristotle  laying 

down  principles — and  probably  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  do 

BO  before  him — for  the  correct  management  of  that  dialectical 

debate  which  he  analyses  so  copiously  in  the  Topica. 

There  are  cases  (he  proceeds  to  state)  in  which  two  predicates 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  taken  separately,  respecting  a  given  sub- 
ject, but  in  which  they  cannot  be  truly  affirmed,  taken  together.^ 
KaUias  is  a  currier,  KaUias  is  good — ^both  these  propositions  may 
be  true ;  yet  the  proposition,  Kallias  is  a  good  currier,  may  not 
be  true.  The  two  predicates  are  both  of  them  accidental"  co- 
inhering  in  the  same  individual ;  but  do  not  fuse  themselves  into 
one.  So,  too,  we  may  truly  say,  Homer  i8  a  poet ;  but  we  cannot 
truly  say.  Homer  is.^  We  see  by  this  last  remark,**  how  dis- 
tinctly Aristotle  assigned  a  double  meaning  to  est :  first,  per  se, 
as  meaning  existence ;  next,  relatively,  as  performing  the  func- 
tion of  copula  in  predication.  He  tells  us,  in  reply  either  to 
Plato  or  to  some  other  contemporaries,  that  though  we  may 
truly  say,  Non-Ens  est  opiimbile,  we  cannot  truly  say  Non-En^  est, 
because  the  real  meaning  of  the  first  of  these  propositions  is, 
NonS'Ens  est  opinabile  non  csse.^ 

Aristotle  now  discusses  the  so-called  Modal  Propositions — ^the 
Possible  and  the  Necessary.     What  is  the  appropriate  form  of 


•Arifctot.  Do  Interpret,  p.  20,  b.  2, 
Brq. ;  Aminonius,  Schol.  pp.  127-128,  q. 
21,  Br.  Compare  De  Sophist.  Klench.  p. 
169,  a.  6-15. 

•»  Aristot.  T)o  Intcrpr.  p.  21,  a.  7,  seq. 

«  Ibid.  a.  27. 

^  Compare  Schol.  (ad  Anal.  Prior.  I.) 
p.  146,  a.  19-27 ;  also  Eiidemi  Fragment, 
rxiv.  p.  167,  ed.  Spenfjel. 

Eudemus  considered  tanv  as  one  term 
in  the  proposition.  Alexander  dinscnted 
from  tins,  and  regarded  it  as  being  only 
a  copula  between  the  terms,  (Tvy6^<rtvs 


fiilvxniKhv  fi6pioy  rwv  iy  rfj  rrporiffu  Zptay,    \  seq 


•Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  21,  a.  32; 
compare  Ehetorica,  ii.  p.  1402,  a.  5.  The 
remark  of  Aristotle  seems  to  bear  upon 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Plato  in  the 
Sophistes,  p.  258 — the  close  of  the  long 
discussion  which  begins,  p.  237,  about  rh 
fih  tvt  as  Ammonius  tells  us  in  the 
Scholia,  p.  112,  b.  5,  p.  129,  b.  20,  Br. 
Ammonius  also  alludes  to  the  Kepublic ; 
as  if  Plato  had  delivered  the  same 
doctrine  in  both ;  which  is  not  the  fact. 
See  *  Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of 
Sokrates/  vol.  II.  eh.  zxvii.  pp.  447-458, 
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Antiphasis  in  the  case  of  such  propositions,  where  possible  to  be, 
or  necessary  to  be,  is  joined  to  the  simple  is.  After  a  chapter  of 
some  lengthy  he  declares  that  the  form  of  AntipJiasis  suitable  for 
the  Simple  proposition  will  not  suit  for  a  Modal  proposition ;  and 
that  in  the  latter  the  sign  of  negation  must  be  annexed  to  the 
modal  SLdjeciive— possible,  not  possible,  <£c.  His  reasoning  here 
is  not  merely  involved,  but  substantially  incorrect ;  for,  in  truth, 
both  in  one  and  in  the  other,  the  sign  of  contradictory  negation 
ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  copula.*  From  the  Antiphasis  in 
Modals  Aristotle  proceeds  to  legitimate  sequences  admissible  in 
such  propositions,  how  far  any  one  of  them  can  be  inferred  from 
any  other.**  He  sets  out  four  tables,  each  containing  four  modal 
determinations  interchangeable  with  each  other. 


1.  # 

1.  Possible  (physicaUy)  to  be. 

2.  Possible  (logicallj)  to  be. 

3.  Not  impossible  to  be. 

4.  Not  necessary  to  be. 

2.    ^ 

1.  Possible  (pbysically)  not  to  be. 

2.  Possible  (logically)  not  to  be. 
8.  Not  impossible  not  to  be. 

4.  Not  necessary  not  to  be. 


3.  1\ 

1.  No*  possible  (physically)  to  be. 

2.  Not  possible  (logically)  to  be. 

3.  Impossible  to  be. 

4.  Necessary  not  to  be. 

4.  1) 

1.  Not  possible  (physically)  not  to  be. 

2.  Not  possible  (logically)  not  to  be. 

3.  Impossible  not  to  be. 

4.  Necessary  to  be. 


Aristotle  canvasses  these  tables  at  some  length,  and  amends 
them  partly  by  making  the  fourth  case  of  the  second  table 
change  place  with  the  fourth  of  the  first.^  He  then  discusses 
whether  we  can  correctly  say  that  the  necessary  to  be  is  also 
possible  to  be.  If  not,  then  we  might  say  correctly  that  the 
necessary  to  be  is  not  possible  to  be ;  for  one  side  or  other  of  a  legi- 
timate Antiphasis  may  always  be  truly  affirmed.  Yet  this  would 
be  absurd :  accordingly  we  must  admit  that  the  necessary  to  be 
is  also  possible  to  be.  Here,  however,  we  fall  seemingly  into  a 
different  absurdity ;  for  the  possible  to  be  is  also  possible  not  to  be ; 
and  how  can  we  allow  that  what  is  necessary  to  be  is  at  the  same  \ 
time  possible  not  to  be  ?  To  escape  from  such  absurdities  on  both 
sides,  we  must  distinguish  two  modes  of  the  Possible :  one,  in 


*  Aristot.  De  Interpret,  p.  21,  a.  34- 
p.  22,  a.  13.  See  the  note  of  Waitz,  ad 
Organ,  I.  p.  859,  who  points  out  the  error 
of  Aristotle,  partly  indicated  by  Ammo- 
niiis  in  the  Scholia. 


«  Aristot.  Do  Interpr.  p.  22,  b.  22,  Acdrt- 
rcu  Toiwy,  &c. ;  Ammonias,  Schol.  p.  133, 
b.  5-27-36. 

Aristotle  also  intimates  (p.  23,  a.  18) 
that  it  would  be  better  to  reverse  the 


The  role  does  not  hold  in  propositions  '  order  of  the  propositions  in  the  tables, 
with  the  sign  of  nnlTersality  attached  to  '  and  to  place  the  Necessary  before  the 


the  subject ;  but  it  is  at  least  the  same 
for  Moiuls  fuid  Non-modals. . 
^  AiUot  De  Interpr.  p.  22,  a.  14-b.  28. 


Possible.  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  has 
inserted  (in  the  note  to  his  Translation, 
p.  197)  tables  with  this  reversed  order. 
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which  the  affirmative  and  negative  are  alike  possible ;  the  other 
in  which  the  affirmative  alone  is  possible,  because  it  is  always 
and  constantly  realized.  If  a  man  is  actually  walking,  we  know 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  walk;  and  even  when  he  is  not 
walking,  we  say  the  same,  because  we  beUeve  that  he  may  walk 
if  he  chooses.  He  is  not  always  walking ;  and  in  his  case,  as  in 
all  other  intermittent  realities,  the  affirmative  and  the  negative 
are  alike  possible.  But  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  necessary, 
constant,  and  sempiternal  realities.  With  them  there  is  no 
alternative  possibiUty,  but  only  the  possibility  of  their  doing  or 
continuing  to  do.  The  celestial  bodies  revolve,  sempitemally 
and  necessarily ;  it  is  therefore  possible  for  them  to  revolve ;  but 
there  is  no  alternative  possibility ;  it  is  not  possible  for  them  not 
1  to  revolve.  Perpetual  reality  thus  includes  the  unilateral,  but  not 
the  bilateral,  possibiKty.* 

Having  thus  stated  that  possible  to  be,  in  this  unilateral  and 
equivocal  sense  but  in  no  other,  is  a  legitimate  consequence  of 
necessary  to  be,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  tripartite  dis- 
tinction which  surprises  us  in  this  place.  "  It  is  plain  from 
what  has  been  said  that  that  which  is  by  Necessity,  is  in  Act  or 
Actuality ;  so  that  if  things  sempiternal  are  prior.  Actuality  is 
prior  to  Possibility.  Some  things,  like  the  first  (or  celestial)  sub- 
stances, are  ActuaUties  without  Possibility;  others  (the  gene- 
rated and  perishable  substances)  which  are  prior  in  nature  but 
^  posterior  in  generation,  are  ActuaUties  along  with  Possibility ; 
while  a  third  class  are  Possibilities  only,  and  never  come  into 
ActuaHty  "  (such  as  the  largest  number,  or  the  least  magnitude).** 

Now  the  sentence  just  translated  (enunciating  a  doctrine  of 
Aristotle's  First  Philosophy  rather  than  of  Logic)  appears  de- 
cidedly to  contradict  what  he  had  said  three  lines  before,  viz., 
that  in  one  certain  sense,  the  necessary  to  be  included  and  implied 
the  possible  to  be;  that  is,  a  possibility  or  potentiality  unilateral 
only,  not  bilateral ;  for  we  are  here  told  that  the  celestial  sub- 
stance is  Actuality  without  Possibility  (or  PotentiaUty),  so  that 
the  unilateral  sense  of  this  last  term  is  disallowed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  third  sense  of  the  same  term  is  recognized  and 
distinguished ;  a  sense  neither  bilateral  nor  unilateral,  but  the 
negation  of  both.  This  third  sense  is  hardly  intelligible,  giving 
as  it  does  an  impossible  Possible ;  it  seems  a  self-contradictory 
description.*'    At  best,  it  can  only  be  understood  as  a  limit  in 


•  Aristot.  De  Interpret,  p.  22,  b.  29- 
p.  23,  a.  15. 

»» Ibid.  p.  23,  a.  21-26. 

^  M.  Barth^cmy  St.  Hilaire,  in  the 


note  to  his  translation  (p.  197)  calls  it 
justly — "  le  possible  qui  n'est  jamais;  et 
ui  par  celam^me,  porte  en  lui  une  sorte 
'  impoesibilit^."    It  oontiadiots  both  the 
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the  mathematical  sense ;  a  terminus  towards  which  potentiality 
may  come  constantly  nearer  and  nearer,  but  which  it  can  never 
reach.  The  first,  or  bilateral  potentiaUty,  is  the  only  sense  at 
once  consistent,  legitimate,  and  conformable  to  ordinary  speech. 
Aristotle  himself  admits  that  the  second  and  third  are  equivocal 
meanings,'^  departing  from  the  first  as  the  legitimate  meaning ; 
but  if  equivocal  departure  to  so  great  an  extent  were  allowed, 
the  term,  put  to  such  multifarious  service,  becomes  unfit  for 
accurate  philosophical  reasoning.  And  we  find  this  illustrated 
by  the  contradiction  into  which  Aristotle  himself  falls  in  the 
course  of  a  few  lines.  The  sentence  of  First  Philosophy  (which 
I  translated  in  the  last  page)  is  a  correction  of  the  logical  state- 
ment immediately  preceding  it,  in  so  far  as  it  suppresses  the 
necessary  Possible,  or  the  unilateral  potentiality.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  sentence  introduces  a  new  confusion  by  its 
third  variety — ^the  impossible  Potential,  departing  from  all  clear 
and  consistent  meaning  of  potentiality,  and  coinciding  only  with 
the  explanation  of  Non-Ens,  as  given  by  Aristotle  elsewhere.** 

The  contrast  of  Actual  and  Potential  stands  so  prominently 
forward  in  Aristotle's  First  Philosophy,  and  is,  when  correctly 
understood,  so  valuable  an  element  in  First  Philosophy  generally,  ' 
that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  against  those  misappUcations  of  it  . 
into-  which  he  himself  sometimes  falls.  The  sense  of  Poten- 
tiality, as  including  the  alternative  of  either  aflBrmative  or 
negative — Tnay  be  or  may  not  be — is  quite  essential  in  compre- 
hending the  ontological  theories  of  Aristotle;  and  \^en  he 
professes  to  drop  the  may  not  be  and  leave  only  the  may  be,  this 
is  not  merely  an  equivocal  sense  of  the  word,  but  an  entire 
renunciation  of  its  genuine  sense.     In  common  parlance,  indeed. 


two  explanations  of  9vyarhv  which  Ari- 
atotle  bad  given  a  few  lines  before.  1. 
9vrarhtf  Sri  iyepytu  2.  ivyarhy  Sri  iyep' 
y^(r9i*y  iy  (p.  23,  a.  10). 

•  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  23,  a.  5.  rovro 
fA^y  ro{nou  X^^^  ^prfreUf  Sri  oh  iraffa 
Zvyofus  r&y  hrrtKttfi4y»yj  ov8*  5(rai  \iyovrai 
Korii  rh  ainh  rISof.  $yiM  Sh  Svydfitis  SpUi- 
wfiol  fUruf  rh  yhp  Svyarhy  obx  airX«5 
A/yrreu,  dXAA  rh  fi^y  tri  hXuBU  its  iytpytiq, 
iy,  &C, 

If  we  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Analjrtica  Priora  L  (p.  32,  a.  18-29) 
we  shaU  see  that  rh  ivStx^f^^^oy  is  de- 
clared to  bo  ohK  kyarfKoiovt  and  that  in 
the  definition  of  rh  M§x6fi€yoy,  the  words 
ol  fih  5rrof  kyarpudov  are  expressly  in- 
serted. When  T^  kyayKoiay  is  said  ivU- 
X9<f^ai,  this  is  said  only  in  an  equivocal 
sense    of   4y94xw€tu — rh    y^  iawyKtuoy 


6fiuy6fjLoas  ^vScxccrdou  \4yofiey. 

On  the  meaning  of  rh  ivJitx^y-*^^^^ 
translated  above,  in  the  table,  *'  possible 
(logically)  to  be,"  and  its  relation  to  rh 
^vvvr6vy  see  Waitz,  ad  Organ.  I.  pp. 
375-8.   Compare  Prantl.  Gesch.  der  Logik, 

1.  pp.  166-8. 

^  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  21,  a.  32  :  rh 
8i  fk^  6vy  tri  Sola<rr6v^  ovk  iL\rj6hs  fiVfiy 
6y  rr  SS^a  y^p  ainov  otnc  tcrriy  Sri  t<rriy^ 
iXTC  Sri  oitK  iffriv.  Th  fi^  Sv  is  the  tme 
description  of  that  which  Aristotle  im- 
properly calls  Svvafiis  %  oitStirort  iu^pyud 
icrriy. 

The  triple  enumeration  given  by  Ari- 
stotle (1.  Actuality  without  Potentiality. 

2.  Actuality  with  Potentiality.  3.  Po- 
tentiality without  Actuality)  presents  a 
neat  symmetry  which  stands  in  the  place 
of  philosophical  exactness. 

K 
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we  speak  eUiptically,  and  say,  It  may  be,  when  we  really  mean. 
It  niay  or  may  not  he.  But  the  last  or  negative  half,  though  not 
expressly  announced,  is  always  included  in  the  thought  and 
belief  of  the  speaker  and  understood  by  the  hearer.* 

Many  logicians,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  very  emphatically, 
have  considered  the  Modality  of  propositions  as  improper  to  be 
included  in  the  province  of  Logic,  and  have  treated  the  proceed- 
ing of  Aristotle  in  thus  including  it,  as  one  among  several  cases 
in  which  he  had  transcended  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  the 
science.^  This  criticism,  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe,  is  founded 
upon  one  peculiar  view  of  the  proper  definition  and  limits  of 
Logic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  lays  down  the  limitation  peremptorily, 
and  he  is  warranted  in  doing  this  for  himself;  but  it  is  a  question 
about  which  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  view  among  ex- 
positors, and  he  has  no  right  to  blame  others  who  enlarge  it. 
My  purpose  in  the  present  volume  is  to  explain  how  the  subject 
presented  itself  to  Aristotle.  He  was  the  first  author  that  ever 
attempted  to  present  Logic  in  a  scientific  aspect;  and  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  try  him  by  restrictions  emanating  from  critics 
much  later.  Yet,  if  he  is  to  be  tried  upon  this  point,  I  think 
the  latitude  in  which  he  indulges  preferable  to  the  restricted 
doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Li  the  treatise  now  before  us  (De  Literpretatione)  Aristotle 
announces  his  intention  to  explain  the  Proposition  or  Enuncia- 
tive  Speech,  the  conjunction  of  a  noun  and  a  verb;  as  dis- 
.tinguished,  first,  from  its  two  constituents  (noun  and  verb) 
separately  taken ;  next,  from  other  modes  of  speech,  also  com- 
bining the  two  (precative,  interrogative,  &c.).  All  speech  (he 
says),  the  noun  or  verb  separately,  as  well  as  the  proposition 
conjointly,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sign  of  certain  mental 
states  common  to  the  speaker  with  his  hearers;  and,  in  the 
second  instance,  a  sign  of  certain  things  or  facts,  resembling 
(or  correlating  with)  these  mental  states.®  The  noun,  pro- 
nounced separately,  and  the  verb,  pronounced  separately,  are 
each  signs  of  a  certain  thought  in  the  speaker's  mind,  without 


*  See  Trendelenburg  ad  Arisiot.  De 
Anima,  pp.  303-307. 

»»  See  pp.  143-5  of  the  article,  "  Logle," 
in  Sir  Willuim  Hamilton's  Discussions 
on  Philosophy — a  very  learned  and  in- 
structive article,  even  for  those  who 
difii;r  from  most  of  its  conclusions.  Com- 
pare the  opposite  view,  as  advocated  by 
M.    Barthelemy    St.    Hilaire,    Logique 


iraOi^fuirwy  a'6fi$o\a  —  &v  fUvroi  ravra 
(nifUta  irp(6r»s,  rtdnii  wcurt  irad'fifiara 
rrjf  ^vxvh  i^cti  &p  ravra  SfUivJofiara, 
irody/xara  li^ri  rain<L  Ibid.  a.  13 :  t& 
ficy  odv  6v6fiara  ainii  Ktd  rit  ^fiara  (oiKt 
r^  &ytv  truyOtatws  Kot  Sioupto'tvs  yo^fjiari 
— otht  yhp  i^cOSos  oCt*  i\riQ€s  rtto.  lb.  p. 
17,   a.    2:    Xirfos  iv-o^MiKriic^s,    ^v    f    rh 


d*Aristote.  Preface,  pp.  Ixii-lxviii.  i^Xrjetvtty  fj  ^fftditv^eu  bwipx^^'    Compare 

"  Aristot.  De  Inter pr.  p.  16,  a.  3-8 :  tan    p.  20,  a.  34. 
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either  truth  or  falsehood ;  the  Proposition,  or  conjunction  of  the) 
two,  goes  farther  and  declares  truth  or  falsehood.  The  words' 
pronounced  (he  says)  follow  the  thoughts  in  the  mind,  expressing 
an  opinion  {Le.  belief  or  disbelief)  entertained  in  the  mind ;  the 
verbal  affirmation  or  negation  gives  utterance  to  a  mental  affir- 
mation or  negation — a  feeUng  of  belief  or  disbelief — that  some- 
thing M,  or  that  something  is  not.^  Thus,  Aristotle  intends  to 
give  a  theory  of  the  Proposition,  leaving  other  modes  of  speech 
to  Rhetoric  or  Poetry :  ^  the  Proposition  he  considers  under  two] 
distinct  aspects.  In  its  first  or  subjective  aspect,  it  declares  the' 
state  of  the  speaker's  mind,  as  to  belief  or  disbelief.  In  itS' 
second  or  objective  aspect,  it  declares  a  truth  or  falsehood  cor-^ 
relating  with  such  belief  or  disbelief,  for  the  information  of  thO; 
hearer.  Now  the  Mode  belonging  to  a  proposition  of  this  sort,j, 
in  virtue  of  its  form,  is  to  be  true  or  false.  But  there  are  also 
other  propositions — other  varieties  of  speech  enunciative — ^which 
differ  from  the  Simple  or  Assertory  Proposition  having  the  form 
is  or  is  not,  and  which  have  distinct  modes  belonging  to  them, 
besides  that  of  being  true  or  false.  Thus  we  have  the  Neces-f^ 
sary  Proposition,  declaring  that  a  thing  is  so  by  necessity,  that  ii> 
must  be  so,  or  cannot  but  be  so ;  again,  the  Problematical  Pro-- 
position,  enunciating  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be  so.  These 
two  modes  attach  to  the  form  of  the  proposition,  and  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  which  attach  to  its  matter  as  simply  affirmed 
or  denied;  as  when,  instead  of  saying,  John  is  sick,  we  say, 
John  is  sick  of  a  fever,  John  is  dangerously  sick,  with  a  merely 
material  modification.  Such  adverbs,  modifying  the  matter 
affirmed  or  denied,  are  numerous,  and  may  be  diversified  almost 
without  limit.  But  they  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  two  just  mentioned,  which  modify  the  forfn  of 
the  proposition,  and  correspond  to  a  state  of  mind  distinct  from 
simple  beUef  or  disbelief,  expressed  by  a  simple  affirmation  or 
negation.*    In  the  case  of  each  of  the  two,  Aristotle  has  laid 


•  ArUtot  De  Interpret  p.  23,  a.  32 : 
rii  fiky  iv  rf  ^t^  &KoXov0ci  rots  iv  Tp 
Storo^,  iitu  8i  ivcanla  Z6^a  ri  rov  iwcantov^ 
kc.  lb.  p.  24,  b.  1 :  Surrt  cfvcp  M  Z6^ris 
otrmt  fx^h  <^2  '^  ^  ^^  T^  ^tn^  Kara- 
^dfftis  kqX  inro^dtrus  ffvfifioka  rww  iv  ry 
^vxpt  iriKotf  tri  col  KaTa^>d(r€i  ivoanla  fi^p 
k'w6^aa'i$  4  w€pl  rov  abrov  itciB6kov,  &o. 
lb.  p.  17,  a.  22 :  f<m  84  ^  anXri  iirS^ais 
^y^  tnifuutrutii  w€pl  rod  ^dpx^i"  t<  ^  fiii 
Owdpxfii^t  &C. 

**  Ibid.  p.  17,  a.  5.  oi  ti^p  o9r  iXXot 
(X^Tm)  iu^dtrBminar  fifroput^s  yiip  ^  wotfirf 
Kris  ouc*ior4pa  ^  tnu^is'  6  Si  hro^amiKhs 


rrjs  vvy  dtwpias. 

<^  Ammonitis  (in  the  Scholia  on  De 
Int(?rpret.  p.  130,  a.  16,  eeq.,  Brand.) 
ranks  all  modal  propositions  under  the 
same  category,  and  considers  the  number 
of  them  to  be,  not  indeed  infinite,  but 
very  great.  He  gives  as  examples :  "The 
moon  changes  fast  ;  Plato  loves  Dion 
vehemently"  Sir W.  Hamilton  adopts  the 
same  view  as  Ammouius:  **  Modes  may 
be  conceived  without  end — all  must  be 
admitted,  if  any  are ;  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion attempted  to  be  drawn  is  futile.'* 
(DisouMions  on  Phil,  ut  sup.  p.  145.)   On 
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down  rules  (correct  or  incorrect)  for  constructing  the  legitimate 
AntijphasiSy  and  /or  determining  other  propositions  equipollent 
^  to,  or  following  upon,  the  propositions  given ;  rules  distinct  from 
I  those   applying  to  the  simple   aflSirmation.     When  we  say  of 
anything,  It  may  he  or  may  not  he,  we  enunciate  here  only  one 
proposition,  not  two ;  we  declare  a  state  of  mind  which  is  neither 
belief  nor  disbelief,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Simple  Proposition, 
but  something  wavering  between  the  two ;  yet  which  is  never- 
theless frequent,  familiar  to  every  one,  and  useful  to  be  made 
known  by  a  special  form  of  proposition  adapted  to  it — the 
/  Problematical.      On  the  other  hand,  when  we  say,  It  is  by  neces- 
I  sity — must  he — cannot  hut  he — we  declare  our  belief,  and  some- 
/  thing  more  besides;    we  declare  that  the   supposition  of   the 
{  opposite  of  what  we  believe,  would  involve  a  contradiction — 
I  would  contradict  some  definition  or  axiom  to  which  we  have 
already  sworn  adherence.     This  again  is  a  state  of  mind  known, 
distinguishable,  and  the  same  in  all,  subjectively ;  though  as  to 


the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  Ammonius 
that  most  of  the  Aristotelian  interpreters 
preceding  him  reckoned  the  simple  pro- 
position rh  6irdpxfiv  as  a  modal ;  and 
Aristotle  himself  seems  so  to  mention  it 
(Analytica  Priora,  I.  ii.  p.  "25,  a.  1); 
besides  that  he  enumerates  true  and  false, 
which  undoubtedly  attach  to  rh  inrdpxtiy, 
as  examples  of  modes  (De  Interpret,  o. 
12,  p.  22,  a.  13).  Ammonius  himself 
protests  against  this  doctrine  of  the 
former  interpreters. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  (System  of  Logic, 
Bk.  L  ch.  iv.  s.  2)  says: — "A  remark 
of  a  similar  nature  may'  be  applied  to 
most  of  those  distinctions  among  propo- 
sitions which  are  said  to  have  reference 
to  their  modality ;  as  difference  of  tense 
or  time ;  the  sun  did  rise,  is  rising,  vfiU 
rise.  .  .  .  The  circumstance  of  time  is 
properly  considered  as  attaching  to  the 
copula,  which  is  the  sign  of  predication, 
and  not  to  the  predicate.  If  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  such  modifications  as 
these,  Ciosar  is  perhaps  dead ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  CsBsar  is  dead;  it  is  only 
berause  these  fall  together  under  another 
head;  being  properly  assertions  not  of 
anything  relating  to  the  fact  itself,  but 
of  the  state  of  our  own  mind  in  regard  to 
it ;  namely,  our  absence  of  disbelief  of  it. 
Thus,  CaRsar  may  he  d^ad,  means,  Z  am 
not  sure  that  Cxsar  is  alice" 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Mill  means 
that  the  function  of  the  copula  is  dif- 
ferent in  these  problematical  propositions, 
from  what  it  is  in  the  categorical  propo- 


sitions :  I  think  there  is  no  difference. 
But  his  remark  that  the  problematical 
proposition  is  an  assertion  of  the  state  of 
our  minds  in  regard  to  the  fact,  appears 
to  me  perfectly  j  ust.  Only,  we  ougnt  to 
add,  that  this  is  equally  true  about  the 
categorical  proposition.  It  is  equally 
true  about  all  the  three  following  pro- 
positions:— 1.  The  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  may  or  may  not  be  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  2.  The  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
3.  The  tliree  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
necessarily  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
In  each  of  these  three  propositions,  an 
assertion  of  the  state  of  our  minds  is 
involved,  and  a  different  state  of  mind 
in  each.  This  is  the  subjective  aspect 
of  the  proposition ;  it  belongs  to  the  form 
rather  than  to  the  matter,  and  may  bo 
considered  as  a  mode.  The  commenta- 
tors preceding  Ammonius  did  so  consider 
it,  and  said  that  the  categorical  propo- 
sition had  its  mode  sis  weU  as  the  others. 
Ammonius  differed  from  them,  treating 
the  categorical  as  having  no  mode— as 
the  stan&rd  unit  or  point  of  departure. 

The  propositions  now  known  as  Hypo- 
thetical and  Disjunctive,  which  -may  alsc 
be  regarded  as  in  a  certain  sense  Modals 
are  not  expressly  considered  by  Aris 
totle.  In  tlio  Anal.  Prior.  I.  xliv.  p.  50 
a.  16-38,  he  adverts  to  hypothetical  syl 
logisnis,  and  intimates  his  intention  o 
discussing  them  more  at  length :  bu 
this  intention  has  not  been  executed,  ii 
tlie  works  that  we  possess. 
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the  objective  correlate — what  constitutes  the  Necessary,  several 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained. 

In  every  complete  theory  of  enunciative  speech,  these  modal 
propositions  deserve  to  be  separately  explained,  both  in  their 
sabstantive  meaning  and  in  their  relation  to  other  proppsitions. 
Their  characteristic  property  as  Modals  belongs  to  farm  rather 
than  to  matter;  and  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
onphilosophical  for  introducing  them  into  the  Organon,  even 
if  we  adopt  th^  restricted  view  of  Logic  taken  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  that  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  matter  of  pro- 
positions, but  only  of  their  form.  But  though  I  dissent  from 
Hamilton's  criticisms  on  this  point,  I  do  not  concur  with  the 
opposing  critics  who  think  that  Aristotle  has  handled  the  Modal 
Propositions  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  the  equivocal  sense  which  he  assigns  to  the  Potential  or 
Possible,  and  his  inconsistency  in  sometimes  admitting,  some- 
times denying,  a  Potential  that  is  always  actual,  and  a  Potential 
that  is  never  actual — are  serious  impediments  to  any  consistent 
Logic.  The  Problematical  Proposition  does  not  admit  of  being 
cut  in  half ;  and  if  we  are  to  recognize  a  necessary  Possible,  or 
an  impossible  Possible,  we  ought  to  find  different  phrases  by 
which  to  designate  them. 

We  must  observe  that  the  distinction  of  Problematical  and 
Necessary  Propositions  corresponds,  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  to 
that  capital  and  characteristic  doctrine  of  his  Ontology  and 
Physics,  already  touched  on  in  this  chapter.  He  thought,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  in  the  vast  circumferential  region  of  the 
Kosmos,  from  the  outer  sidereal  sphere  down  to  the  lunar 
sphere,  celestial  substance  was  a  necessary  existence  and  energy, 
sempiternal  and  uniform  in  its  rotations  and  influence ;  and  that 
through  its  beneficent  influence,  pervading  the  concavity  be- 
tween the  lunar  sphere  and  the  terrestrial  centre  (which  included 
the  four  elements  with  their  compounds)  there  prevailed  a 
regularizing  tendency  called  Nature :  modified,  however,  and 
partly  counteracted  by  independent  and  irregular  forces  called 
Spontaneity  and  Chance,  essentially  unknowable  and  unpre- 
dictable. The  irregular  sequences  thus  named  by  Aristotle  were 
the  objective  correlate  of  the  Problematical  Proposition  in  Logic. 
In  these  sublunary  sequences,  as  to  future  time,  7nay  or  may  not 
was  all  that  could  be  attained,  even  by  the  highest  knowledge ; 
certainty,  either  of  affirmation  or  negation,  was  out  of  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  and  uniform 
energies  of  the  celestial  substance,  formed  the  objective  correlate 
of  the  Necessary  Proposition  in  Logic ;  this  substance  was  not 
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merely  an  existence,  but  an  existence  necessary  and  unchange- 
able. I  shall  say  more  on  this  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Aristotle 
as  a  kosmical  and  physical  philosopher ;  at  present  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  he  considers  the  Problematical  Proposition  in 
Logic  to  be  not  purely  subjective,  as  an  expression  of  the 
speaker's  ignorance,  but  something  more,  namely,  to  correlate 
with  an  objective  essentially  unknowable  to  all. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the   treatise  De  Interpretatione  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  Contraries  and  Contradictories,  and  makes 
out  that  the  greatest  breadth  of  opposition  is  that  between  a 
proposition  and  its  contradictory  (Kallias  is  just — Kallias  is  not 
just),  not  that  between  a  proposition  and  what  is  called  its  con- 
trary (Kallias  is  just — Kallias  is  unjust) ;  therefore,  that  according 
to  the  definition  of  contrary,  the  true  contrary  of  a  proposition  is 
its  contradictory.*    This  paragraph  is  not  connected  with  that 
which  precedes ;  moreover,  both  the  reasoning  and  the  conclu- 
sion differ  from  what  we  read  as  well  in  this  treatise  as  in  other 
portions  of  Aristotle.     Accordingly,  Ammonius  in  the  Scholia, 
while  informing  us  that  Porphyry  had  declined  to  include  it  in  his 
commentary,  intimates  also  his  own  belief  that  it  is  not  genuine, 
but  the  work  of  another  hand.     At  best  (Ammonius  thinks),  if 
we  must  consider  it  as  the  work  of  Aristotle,  it  has  been  com- 
posed by  him  only  as  a  dialectical  exercise,  to  debate  an  unsettled 
question.**    I  think  the  latter  hypothesis  not  improbable.     The 
paragraph  has  certainly  reference  to  discussions  which  we  do 
not  know,  and  it  may  have  been  composed  when  Aristotle  had 
not  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the  distinction  between  Contrary 
and  Contradictory.     Considering  the  difficult  problems  that  lie 
undertook  to  solve,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  must  have  written 
down  several  trains  of  thought  merely  preUminary  and  tentative. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  he  had  composed  a  distinct  treatise  '  De 
Oppositis,'*^  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  in  which  he  must 
have  included  this  very  topic — the  distinction  between  Contrary 
and  Contradictory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
last  paragraph,  I  think  it  unsuitable  as  a  portion  of  the  treatise 
De  Interpretatione.  It  nullifies,  or  at  least  overclouds,  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  that  treatise,  the  clear  determination  of  Anti- 
phasu  and  its  consequences. 


'  Ariatot.  De  Intcrpr.  p.  23,  a  27,  seq. 

»»  Scholia  ad  Arist.  pp.  135-139,  Br. 
yvfivdcrcu  yL6uo¥  fiou\rtO€VTos  roiis  imvyx<^' 
yoyras  vphs  r^v  iiriKpiaiv  rwy  iriOoofios  fiiy 
ol  fiiyroi  aXrjB&s  Xeyofi^ywy  Xiyvy^  &C. 
(p.  135,  b.  15 ;  also  p.  136,  a.  42). 


"  Scholia  ad  Categorias,  p.  83,  a.  17-19, 
b.  10,  p.  84,  a.  29,  p.  86,  b.  42,  p.  88,  a. 
30.  It  seeniB  much  referred  to  by  Sim- 
pi  ikius,  who  tells  us  that  the  Stoics 
adopted  most  of  its  principles  (p.  83,  a. 
21,  b.  7). 
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If,  now,  we  compare  the  theory  of  the  Proposition  as  given  by 
Aristotle  in  this  treatise,  with  that  which  we  read  in  the  Sophistes 
of  Plato,  we  shall  find  Plato  already  conceiving  the  proposition 
as  composed  indispensably  of  noun  and  verb,  and  as  being  either 
affirmative  or  negative,  for  both  of  which  he  indicates  the  tech- 
nical terms.*  He  has  no  technical  term  for  either  subject  or 
predicate;  but  he  conceives  the  proposition  as  belonging  to  its 
subject :  ^  we  may  be  mistaken  in  the  predicates,  but  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  the  subject.  Aristotle  enlarges  and  improves  upon 
this  theory.  He  not  only  has  a  technical  term  for  affirmation 
and  negation,  and  for  negative  noun  and  verb,  but  also  for  sub- 
ject and  predicate  ;  again,  for  the  mode  of  signification  belonging 
to  noun  and  verb,  each  separately,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mode  of  signification  belonging  to  them  conjointly,  when  brought 
together  in  a  proposition.  He  follows  Plato  in  insisting  upon 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  prop98ition — aptitude  for  being 
true  or  false ;  but  he  gives  an  ampler  definition  of  it,  and  he 
introduces  the  novel  and  important  distribution  of  propositions 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  subject.  Until  this  last  dis- 
tribution had  been  made,  it  was  impossible  to  appreciate  the  true 
value  and  bearing  of  each  AntiphasiSy  and  the  correct  language 
for  expressing  it,  so  as  to  say  neither  more  nor  less.  We  see,  by 
reading  the  Sophistes,  that  Plato  did  not  conceive  the  Antiphasia 
eorrectly,  as  distinguished  from  Contrariety  on  the  one  hand; 
and  from  mere  Difference  on  the  other.  He  saw  that  the  nega- 
tive of  any  proposition  does  not  affirm  the  contrary  of  its 
affirmative ;  but  he  knew  no  other  alternative  except  to  say,  that 
it  affirms  only  something  different  from  the  affirmative.  His 
theory  in  the  Sophistes  recognizes  nothing  but  affirmative  pro- 
positions, with  the  predicate  of  contrariety  on  one  hand,  or  of 
difference  on  the  other ;  ^  he  ignores,  or  jumps  over,  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  propositions  affirming  nothing  at  all,  but 
simply  denying  a  pre-understood  affirmative.  There  were  other 
contemporaries,  Antisthenes  among  them,  who  declared  con- 


•  Plato,  SophiBtee,  pp.  261-262.  tpdaty 
ical  &ir^^«urir.— ib.  p.  263  E.  In  the  so- 
called  Platonic  '  Definitions/  we  read  4y 
icara^affwi  ica2  ino^dtrti  (p.  413  C);  but 
these  are  probably  after  Aristotle's  time. 
In  another  of  these  Definitions  (413  D.) 
we  read  inr6^euris,  where  the  word  ought 
to  be  k'w6^aifffis. 

^  Plato,  Sophist  p.  263  A-0. 

«Ibid.  p.  257.  B:  Ohit  ip\  ivmniow 
ZroM  inrS^laffts  Xryjirat  mnialvtufj  trvyxo^ 
pfic^$a^   TOtfMrror    9k    ti6vov^   tri    rmv 


wporid^ufva  rwy  iwiSmwv  dyofidrwy,  fiaWow 
si  r&y  Tpayfidrwyf  irepi  Stt*  hy  K^rtrtu 
rii  4vup$eyy6ix€ya  tffrtpw  rrjs  iiroipda'toiS 
hySfioTO. 

The  term  &yrl<pairisy  and  its  derivative 
dvTi^aTiKwy,  are  not  recognized  in  the 
Platonic  Lexicon.  Compare  the  same 
dialogue,  Sophistes,  p.  263 ;  also  Euthy- 
d^mus,  p.  298,  A.  Plato  does  not  seem 
to  take  account  of  negative  propositions 
as  such.  See  *  Plato  and  the  Other 
Companions  of  Sokratee,*  voL  II.  ch. 
zxvii.  pp.  446-455. 
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tradiction  to  be  an  impossibility;*  an  opinion  coinciding  at 
bottom  with  what  I  have  just  cited  from  Plato  himself.  We  see, 
in  the  ThesBtetus,  the  Euthydemus,  the  Sophistes,  and  elsewhere, 
how  great  was  the  difficulty  felt  by  philosophers  of  that  age  to 
find  a  proper  locus  standi  for  false  propositions,  so  as  to  prove 
them  theoreticaUy  possible,  to  assign  a  legitimate  function  for 
the  negative,  and  to  escape  from  the  interdict  of  Farmenides, 
who  eliminated  Non-Ens  as  unmeaning  and  incogitable.  Even 
after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  the  acute  disputation  of  Stilpon 
suggested  many  problems,  but  yielded  few  solutions;  and 
Menedemus  went  so  far  as  to  disallow  negative  propositions 
altogether.** 

Such  being  the  conditions  under  which  philosophers  debated 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  we  can  appreciate  the  full  value  of  a 
positive  theory  of  propositions  such  as  that  which  we  read  in  his 
treatise  De  Interpretatione.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
positive  theory  thereof  that  was  ever  set  out ;  the  first  attempt 
to  classify  propositions  in  such  a  manner  that  a  legitimate 
Antiphasis  could  be  assigned  to  each ;  the  first  declaration  that 
to  each  affirmative  proposition  there  belonged  one  appropriate 
negative,  and  to  each  negative  proposition  one  appropriate 
counter-affirmative,  and  one  only;  the  earliest  effort  to  construct 
a  theory  for  this  purpose,  such  as  to  hold  ground  against  all  the 
puzzling  questions  of  acute  disputants.^  The  clear  determina- 
tion of  the  Antiphasis  in  each  case — the  distinction  of  Contra- 
dictory antithesis  from  Contrary  antithesis  between  propositions 
— this  was  an  important  logical  doctrine  never  advanced  before 
Aristotle ;  and  the  importance  of  it  becomes  manifest  when  we 
read  the  arguments  of  Plato  and  Antisthenes,  the  former  over- 
leaping and  ignoring  the  contradictory  opposition,  the  latter 
maintaining  that  it  was  a  process  theoretically  indefensible. 
But  in  order  that  these  two  modes  of  antithesis  should  be  clearly 
contrasted,  each  with  its  proper  characteristic,  it  was  requisite 
that  the  distinction  of  quantity  between  different  propositions 
should  also  be  brought  to  view,  and  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  distinction  of  quality.     Until  this  was  done,  the  Maxim 


*■  Aristot.  Topica,  I.  zi.  p.  101,  b.  20 ;  i  foUowed  by  Destutt  Tracy,  diBallows  tho 


Metaphys.  A.  p.  1024,  b.  82;  Analytic. 
Poster.  I.  XXV.  p.  86,  b.  34. 
^  Diogon.  Laort.  ii.  134-135.    See  the 


negative  proposition  per  se,  and  treats  it 
as  a  clumsy  disguise  of  the  affirmative 
^<c  ficradcVcwf,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Theo- 


long  discussion  in  tho  Platonic  ThosQtS-    phrustus.      Mr.  John   Stuart    Mill    hns 
tus  (pp.  187-190),  in  which  Sokrates  in    justly  criticized  this  part  of   Hobbes's 


yain  endeavours  to  produce  some  theory 
whereby  i^^wS^y  ^6^a  may  be  rendered 
possible.  Hobbes,  also,  in  his  Compu- 
tation or  Logic  {De  Gorp.  c  iii.  §  6), 


theory  (System  of  Logic,  Book  I.  cb.  iv. 
§2). 

'^  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  17,  a.  36 :  irphs 
ras  (TOipumKiLs  iyox^'t^*^^* 
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of  Contradiction-,  denied  by  some,  could  not  be  shown  in  its  true 
force  or  with  its  proper  limits.  Now,  we  find  it  done,*  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  treatise  before  us.  Here  the  Contradictory 
antithesis  (opposition  both  in  quantity  and  quality)  in  which  one 
proposition  must  be  true  and  the  other  false,  is  contrasted  with 
the  Contrary  (propositions  opposite  in  quality,  but  both  of  them 
universal).  Aristotle's  terminology  is  not  in  all  respects  fully 
developed ;  in  regard,  especially,  to  the  quantity  of  propositions 
it  is  less  advanced  than  in  his  own  later  treatises  ;  but  from  the 
theory  of  the  De  Interpretatione  all  the  distinctions  current 
among  later  logicians,  take  their  rise. 

The  distinction  of  Contradictory  and  Contrary  is  fundamental 
in  ratiocinative  Logic,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  syllogistic 
theory  as  delivered  in  the  Analytica  Priora.  The  precision  with 
which  Aristotle  designates  the  Universal  proposition  with  its 
exact  contradictory  antithesis,  is  remarkable  in  his  day.  Some, 
however,  of  his  observations  respecting  the  place  and  functions 
of  the  negative  particle  (oi),  must  be  understood  with  reference 
to  the  variable  order  of  words  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  sentence ; 
for  instance,  the  distinction  between  Kalliaa  non  est  Justus  and 
KaUias  est  non  justu^s  does  not  suggest  itself  to  one  speaking 
English  or  French.^    Moreover,  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the 


*  We  see,  from  the  argrnment  in  the 
Metaphysica  of  AriBtotle,  that  there  were 
persons  in  his  day  who  denied  or  refused 
to  admit  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction; 
and  who  held  that  contradictory  proposi- 
tions might  both  be  true  or  both  false 
(Aristot.  Metaph.  r.  p.  1006,  a.  1 ;  p. 
1009,  a.  24).  Ho  employs  several  pages 
in  confuting  them. 

See  the  Antinomies  in  the  Platonic 
Parmenides  (pp.  154-155),  some  of  which 

A.  Omnia  homo  est  Jtuttis. 
I.  Aliquis  homo  est  Justos. 

But  the  parallelogram  set  out  by  Aristotle 
in  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione,  or  at 
least  in  the  Analytica  Priora,  is  different, 


destroy  or  set  aside  the  Maxim  of  Con- 
tradiction ('  Plato  and  the  Other  Com- 
panions of  Sokrates,*  vol.  II.  ch.  xxv. 
p.  306). 

^  The  diagram  or  parallelogram  of 
logiail  antithesis,  which  is  said  to  have 
begun  with  Apulcius,  and  to  have  been 
transmitted  through  Boethius  and  the 
Schoolmen  to  modern  times  (Ueberweg, 
System  der  Logik,  sect.  72,  p.  174)  is  as 
follows : — 

£.  Nnllus  homo  est  Justus. 
0.  Aliquls  homo  non  est  Justus. 

and  intended  for  a  different  purpose.  He 
puts  it  thus : — 


1.  Omnis  homo  est  Justus 2.  Non  omnia  homo  est  Justus. 

4.  Nun  omnis  homo  e«t  non  Justus 3.  Omuis  homo  est  non  Justus. 


Here  Proposition  (1)  is  an  affirmative,  of 
ikhich  (2)  is  the  direct  and  appropriate 
negiitive:  al«o  Proposition  (8)  is  an 
affirmative  (Aristotle  so  considers  it),  of 
which  (4)  is  the  direct  and  appropriate 
negative.  The  great  aim  of  Aristotle  is 
to  mark  out  clearly  what  is  the  appro- 
priate negative  or  *k:n6^curis  to  each 
Kaeri/paffii  (jda  iit6^)a(rii  fuas  icartupdtrtaSf 
p.  17,  b.  38),  making  up  together  the 
pair  which  he  calls  ^Ayri^xurts,  standing 
m  Contradictory  Opposition ;  and  to  dis- 


tinguirfh  this  appropriate  negative  from 
another  proposition  which  comprises  the 
particle  of  negation,  but  which  is  really 
a  new  affirmative. 

The  true  negatives  of  homo  est  Justus — 
Oinnis  homo  est  Justus  are,  Homo  non  est 
Justus— Non  omnis  homo  est  Justus,  If  you 
say,  Homo  est  non  Justus— Omnis  homo  est 
non  Justus,  these  are  not  negative  pro- 
positions, but  new  affirmatives  {4k 
fi(ra04(r€as  in  the  language  of  Thoo- 
phrastus). 
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Proposition  is  encumbered  with  various  unnecessary  subtleties  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Modals  (though  they  belong,  in  my 
opinion,  legitimately  to  a  complete  logical  theory)  renders  the 
doctrine  so  intricate  and  complicated,  that  a  judicious  teacher 
will  prefer,  in  explaining  the  subject,  to  leave  them  for  second  or 
ulterior  study,  when  the  simpler  relations  between  categorical 
propositions  have  been  made  evident  and  familiar.  The  force 
of  this  remark  will  be  felt  more  when  we  go  through  the  Analy- 
tica  Priora.  The  two  principal  relations  to  be  considered  in  the 
theory  of  Propositions — Opposition  and  EquipoUence — would 
have  come  out  far  more  clearly  in  the  treatise  De  Interpre- 
tatione,  if  the  discussion  of  the  Modals  had  been  reserved  for  a 
separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANALYTICA  PRIORA  I. 

Reviewing  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione,  we  have  followed] 
Aristotle  in  his  first  attempt  to  define  what  a  Proposition  is,  to! 
point  out  its  constituent  elements,  and  to  specify  some  of  it^ 
leading  varieties.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Proposition 
he  stated  to  be — That  it  declares,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
mental  state  of  the  speaker  as  to  behef  or  disbelief,  and,  in  its 
ulterior  or  final  bearing,  a  state  of  facts  to  which  such  belief  ot 
disbelief  corresponds.  It  is  thus  significant  of  truth  or  false- 
hood; and  this  is  its  logical  character  (belonging  to  Analytic 
and  Dialectic),  as  distinguished  from  its  rhetorical  character, 
with  other  aspects  besides.  Aristotle  farther  indicated  the  two' 
principal  discriminative  attributes  of  propositions  as  logically 
regarded,  passing  under  the  names  of  quantity  and  quality.  He 
took  great  pains,  in  regard  to  the  quahty,  to  explain  what  was 
the  special  negative  proposition  in  true  contradictory  antithesis 
to  each  affirmative.  He  stated  and  enforced  the  important 
separation  of  contradictory  propositions  from  contrary  ;  and  he 
even  parted  oflf  (which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  admit, 
though  the  French  and  English  will  hardly  do  so)  the  true 
negative  from  the  indeterminate  affirmative.  He  touched  also 
upon  equipollent  propositions,  though  he  did  not  go  far  into 
them.  Thus  commenced  with  Aristotle  the  systematic  study  of 
propositions,  classified  according  to  their  meaning  and  their 
various  interdependences  with  each  other  as  to  truth  and  false- 
hood— their  mutual  consistency  or  incompatibility.  Men  who 
had  long  been  talking  good  Greek  fluently  and  familiarly,  were 
taught  to  reflect  upon  the  conjunctions  of  words  that  they 
habitually  employed,  and  to  pay  heed  to  the  conditions  of 
correct  speech  in  reference  to  its  primary  purpose  of  affirma- 
tion and  denial,  for  the  interchange^  of  beliefs  and  disbeliefs, 
the  communication  of  truth,  and  the  rectification  of  falsehood. 
To  many  of  Aristotle's  contemporaries  this  first  attempt  to 
theorize  upon  the  forms  of  locution  familiar  to  every  one  would 
probably  appear  hardly  less    strange  than    the   interrogative 
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dialectic  of  Sokrates,  when  he  declared  himself  not  to  know 
what  was  meant  by  justice,  virtue,  piety,  temperance,  govern- 
ment, &c. ;  when  he  astonished  his  hearers  by  asking  them  to 
rescue  him  from  this  state  of  ignorance,  and  to  communicate 
to  him  some  portion  of  their  supposed  plenitude  of  knowledge. 

Aristotle  tells  us  expressly  that  the  theory  of  the  Syllogism,  both 
demonstrative  and  dialectic,  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter, 
was  his  own  work  altogether  and  from  the  beginning ;  that  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  it  before;  that  he  therefore  found  no 
basis  to  work  upon,  but  was  obliged  to  elaborate  his  own  theory, 
from  the  very  rudiments,  by  long  and  laborious  application.  In 
this  point  of  view,  he  contrasts  Logic  pointedly  with  Ehetoric, 
on  which  there  had  been  a  series  of  writers  and  teachers,  each 
profiting  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.*  There  is  no  reason 
to  contest  the  claim  to  originality  here  advanced  by  Aristotle. 
He  was  the  first  who  endeavoured,  by  careful  study  and  multiplied 
comparison  of  propositions,  to  elicit  general  truths  respecting 
their  ratiocinative  interdependence,  and  to  found  thereupon 
precepts  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  demonstration  and 
dialectic.*^ 


*■  See  the  remarkable  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  Sophistici  Elenchi,  p.  183, 
b.  34-p.  184,  b.  9:  toiJttjj  8*  t^j  itpay- 
fiardas  oC  rh  filv  ^v  rh  8^  ovk  ^v  irpof^tip- 
yafffi^voify  dAA*  oOh^y  itayrt\ws  urrjpx^ — 
Kcd  JTfpl  filv  rS>v  prjTopucay  vir^px*  iroAA^ 
jcal  waXouii  rik  Xtyofifyaf  ircpl  8^  rod 
ffuWoyl^tadai  irayrtKut  oitShy  ttx^f-^^ 
7rp6rtpov  &AAo  \4yuVy  oAX*  ^  rpifip  ^rjTovif- 
T€f  iro\vv  xp^f'ov  irrovovfify, 

*»  Sir  Wm.  HamiltoOf  Lectures  on 
Lop^ic,  Loot.  V.  pp.  87-91,  vol.  III.: — 
"  The  prhiciples  of  Contradiction  and 
Excluded  Middle  can  both  bo  traced 
back  to  Plato,  by  whom  they  wore 
enounced  and  frequently  applied ;  though 
it  was  not  till  long  after,  that  either  of 
them  obtained  a  distinctive  appellation. 
To  take  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
first.  This  law  Plato  frequently  employs, 
but  the  most  remarkiibie  passages  are 
found  in  the  Phado  (p.  10: J),  in  the 
Sophista  (p.  252),  and  in  the  Republic 
(iv.  436,  vii.  525).  This  law  was  how- 
ever more  distinctively  and  emphatically 

enounced  by  Aristotle Following 

Aristotle,  the  Peripatetics  estiiblished 
this  law  as  the  highest  prinei])lo  of 
knowledge.  From  tlio  Greek  Aristote- 
lians it  obtained  the  name  by  which  it 
lias  subsequently  been  denominaknl,  the 
prinripht  or  laWj  or  axiom,  of  Contradic- 
tion (^a^lwfia  rrjs  iyTUfxifffais).  ....  The 

law  of  Excluded  Middle  between  two 


contradictories  remounts,  as  I  have  said, 
also  to  Plato;  though  tlio  S<cond  Alci- 
biades,  in  which  it  is  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed (p.  139;  also  Sophista,  p.  250), 

must  be  admitted  to  be  spurious 

This  hiw,  though  universally  recogniztd 
as  a  principle  in  the  Greek  Peripatetic 
school,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  middle 
ages,  only  received  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a 
comparatively  modem  date." 

The  passages  of  Plato,  to  which  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  here  refers,  will  not  be  found 
to  bear  out  his  assertion  that  Plato 
"enounced  and  frequently  applied  tho 
principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middle."  These  two  principles  are  both 
of  them  enunciated,  denominated,  and 
distinctly  explained  by  Aristotle,  but  by 
no  one  before  him,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends.  The  concej)tion  of  the 
two  maxims,  in  their  generality,  depends 
ui)on  the  clear  distinction  between  Con- 
tnidictory  Opposition  and  Contrary 
Oj)position;  which  is  fully  brought  out 
by  Aristotle,  but  not  adverted  to,  or  at 
least  never  broadly  and  generally  set 
forth,  by  Plato.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  word  *AKTi^acr*y,  the  technical 
term  for  Contradiction,  never  occurs  in 
Plato ;  at  least  it  is  not  recognized  in  the 
Lexicon  riatonicum.  Aristotle  puts  it 
in  the  foreground  of  his  logical  exiwsi- 
tion ;  for,  without  it,  he  could  not  have 
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He  l)eginB  the*  AnaJytica  Priora  by  setting  forth  his  general 
purpose,  and  defining  his  principal  terms  and  phrases.  His 
manner  is  one  of  geometrical  plainness  and  strictness.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  common  to  him  with  various  contemporary 
geometers,  whose  works  are  now  lost ;  but  it  presents  an  entire 
novelty  in  Grecian  philosophy  and  literature.  It  departed  not 
merely  from  the  manner  of  the  rhetoricians  and  the  physical 
philosophers  (as  far  as  we  know  them,  not  excluding  even 
Demokritus),  but  also  from  Sokrates  and  the  Sokratic  school. 
For  though  Sokrates  and  Plato  were  perpetually  calling  for 
definitions,  and  did  ijiuch  to  make  others  feel  the  want  of  such, 
they  neither  of  them  evinced  aptitude  or  readiness  to  supply  the 
want.  The  new  manner  of  Aristotle  is  adapted  to  an  under- 
taking which  he  himself  describes  as  original,  in  which  he  has 
no  predecessors,  and  is  compelled  to  dig  his  own  foundations. 
It  is  essentially  didactic  and  expository,  and  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  mixture  of  dramatic  liveliness  and  dialectical  subtlety 
which  we  find  in  Plato. 

The  terminology  of  Aristotle  in  the  Analytica  is  to  a  certain  1 
extent  diflferent  from  that  in  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione. 
The  Enunciation  ( Airofpavmg)  appears  under  the  new  name  of 
Uporamgy  Proposition  (in  the  Uteral  sense)  or  Premiss ;  while,  : 
instead  of  Noun  and  Verb,  we  have  the  word  Term  COpog), 
applied  alike  both  to  Subject  and  to  Predicate.*  We  pass  now 
from  the  region  of  declared  truth,  into  that  of  inferential  or 
reasoned  truth.  We  find  the  proposition  looked  at,  not  merely 
as  communicating  truth  in  itself,  but  as  generating  and  helping 
to  guarantee  certain  ulterior  propositions,  which  communicate 
something  additional  or  different.  The  primary  purpose  of  the ' 
Analvtica  is  announced  to  be,  to  treat  of  Demonstration  and 


explained  what  ho  meant  by  Contradic-    o5  KOTryyopeiTcu,  &c. 

tory  Opposition.    See  Categoriio,  pp.  13-       "Opos — rdrmt/iiM —seems  to  havo  been 

14,   and  elsewhere  in   the    treatit-io   De    a    technical    word    first    employed    by 

Interpretatione  and  in  the  Metaphysiea.    Aristotle    himself  to  designate   subject 

Kedpectint?  the  idea  of  the  Negative  as    and  predicate  as  the  extremes  of  a  propo- 

put  forth  by  Plato  in  the  Sophistes  (not    sition,  which  latter  ho  conceives   as  the 

coinciding    either    with    Contnylictory  j  i/i/erraZ between  the termt/a — i  tdarrifia. 

Opposition  or  with  Contrary  Opposition),    (Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xv.  p.  35,  a  12.  (mprfri- 

see  *PLtto  and  thu  Othtrr  Companions    kSov  Ziaffrii^Arotv^  &c.      See  Alexander, 

of  iH>kratei»,'  vol.  II.  ch.  xxvii.  pp.  449-  .  ScUol.  pp.  145-140.) 

459.    I  have  remarked  in  that  chapter,  |      In  the  Topica  Aristotle  employs  ipoi  in 


and  the  reader  ougtit  to  recollect,  that 
the  philosophical  views  set  out  by  Plato 
in  the  Sophistes  differ  on  many  points 
from  what  we  read  in  other  Platonic 
dialogues. 

*  Aristot.  Analyt  Prior.  I.  i.  p.  2  (,  b. 
16  :  5por  Z\  icaXm  cit  %¥  ZuiKOtrau  ri  itp6ra- 
<T(y,  otw  r6  Tt  KOTifyopolfitvov  «ral  rh  koB* 


a  very  different  sense — \6yos  6  rh  rl  ^p 
eZvcu  ffrjuaiyuy  (Topic.  I.  v.  p.  101,  b.  39) 
—  hardly  dtstinguishod  from  dpta-fiSs. 
The  Scholia  take  little  notice  of  this 
reranrkable  variation  of  meaning,  as 
between  two  treatises  of  the  Orgsmon  so 
intimately  connected  (pp.  25U-257,  Br.). 
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/demonstrative  Science;  but  the  secondary  purpose,  running 
parallel  with  it  and  serving  as  illustrative  counterpart,  is,  to 
treat  also  of  Diialectic ;  both  of  them  *  being  applications  of  the 
inferential  or  ratiocinative  process,  the  theory  of  which  Aristotle 
intends  to  unfold. 

The  three  treatises — 1,  Analytica  Priora,  5,  Analytica  Pos- 
\   teriora,  3,  Topica  with  Sophistici  Elenchi — thus  belong  all  to  one 
\  general  scheme ;  to  the  theory  of  the  Syllogism,  with  its  distinct 
applications,  first,  to  demonstrative  or  didactic   science,  and, 
/next,  to  dialectical  debate.     The  scheme  is  plainly  announced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Analytica  Priora ;  which  treatise  dis- 
cusses the  Syllogism  generally,  while  the  Analytica  Posteriora 
deals  with  Demonstration,  and  the  Topica  with  Dialectic.     The 
first  chapter  of  the  Analytica  Priora  and  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Sophistici  Elenchi  (closing  the  Topica),  form  a  preface  and  a 
conclusion  to  the  whole.     The  exposition  of   the   Syllogism, 
Aristotle  distinctly  announces,  precedes  that  of  Demonstration 
(and  for  the  same  reason  also  precedes  that  of  Dialectic),  because 
it  is  more  general :  every  demonstration  is  a  sort  of  syllogism, 
but  every  syllogism  is  not  a  demonstration.** 

As  a  foundation  for  the  syllogistic  theory,  propositions  are 
classified  according  to  their  quantity  (more  formally  than  in  the 
treatise  De  Interpretatione)  into  Universal,  Particular,  and 
Indefinite  or  Indeterminate ;  ®  Aristotle  does  not  recognize  the 
Singular  Proposition  as  a  distinct  variety.  In  regard  to  the 
Universal  Proposition,  he  introduces  a  different  phraseology 
according  as  it  is  looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  Subject,  or  from 
that  of  the  Predicate.  The  Subject  is,  or  is  not,  in  the  whole 
Predicate ;  the  Predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  respecting  all  or 
every  one  of  the  Subject.*^  The  minor  term  of  the  Syllogism  (in 
the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure)  is  declared  to  be  in  the  whole 
middle  term ;  the  major  is  declared  to  belong  to,  or  to  be  pre- 
dicate of,  all  and  every  the  middle  term.  Aristotle  says  that 
the  two  are  the  same ;  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  each  is  the 
concomitant  and  correlate  of  the  other,  though  his  phraseology 
is  such  as  to  obscure  the  correlation. 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  i.  p.  24,  a.  25. 

«»  Ibid.  I.  iv.  p.  25,  b.  30. 

«  Ibid.  I.  i.  p.  24,  a.  17.  The  Particular 
(^y  fifpit),  here  for  the  first  time  ex- 
presbly  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  is 
thus  defined : — iv  fitpti  8c  rh  rivl  ^  fi^ 
rtpt  1}  fi^  ircurrl  tnrdpx^ty* 

**  Ibid.  b.  26 ;  rh  8'  4y  ^Ay  thai  trtpov 
irtptf'j    Kal   rh   Kcirii  vcanhs  Karrtyoptlffdcu 


dar4pov  OdrtpoVf  rmn6v  ioTt—^avrhv^  i.e. 
iivr (ffrpa/in4ywSf  as  Waitz  remarks 
in  note.  Julius  Pacius  says : — "  Idem 
re,  sed  ratione  differunt  ut  asccnsus  ct 
desoeiisus;  nam  subjectum  dicitur  esse 
vel  non  esse  in  toto  attributo,  quia  attri- 
butum  dicitur  de  omni  yel  de  nuUo 
subject©  "  (p.  128). 
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The  definition  given  of  a  Syllogism  is  very  clear  and  remarks 
able  : — ''  It  is  a  speech  in  which^  some  positions  having  beei»l 
laid  down,  something  different  from  these  positions  follows  as  4| 
necessary  consequence  from  their  being  laid  down."     In  a  perfeci 
Syllogism  nothing  additional  is  required  to  make  the  necessity 
of  the  consequence  obvious  as  well  as  complete.     But  there  are 
also  imperfect  Syllogisms,  in  which  such  necessity,  though  equally 
complete,  is  not  so  obviously  conveyed  in  the  premisses,  but  re- 
quires some  change  to  be  effected  in  the  position  of  the  terms  in 
order  to  render  it  conspicuous.* 

The  term  Syllogism  has  acquired,  through  the  influence  of 
Aristotle,  a  meaning  so  definite  and  technical,  that  we  do  not 
easily  conceive  it  in  any  other  meaning.  But  in  Plato  and  other 
contemporaries  it  bears  a  much  wider  sense,  being  equivalent  to 
reasoning  generally,  to  the  process  of  comparison,  abstraction, 
generalization.**  It  was  Aristotle  who  consecrated  the  word,  so 
as  to  mean  exclusively  the  reasoning  embodied  in  propositions  of 
definite  form  and  number.  Having  already  analysed  proposi- 
tions separately  taken,  and  discriminated  them  into  various 
classes  according  to  their  constituent  elements,  he  now  proceeds 
to  consider  propositions  in  combination.  Two  propositions,  if 
properly  framed,  will  conduct  to  a  third,  different  from  them- 
selves, but  which  will  be  necessarily  true  if  they  are  true.  Ari- 
stotle calls  the  three  together  a  Syllogism.^  He  undertakes  to 
shew  how  it  must  be  framed  in  order  that  its  conclusion  shall  be 
necessarily  true,  if  the  premisses  are  true.  He  furnishes  schemes 
whereby  the  cast  and  arrangement  of  premisses,  proper  for 
attaining  truth,  may  be  recognized ;  together  with  the  nature  of 
the  conclusion,  warrantable  imder  each  arrangement. 

In  the  Analytica  Priora,  we  find  ourselves  involved,  from  and 
after  the  second  chapter,  in  the  distinction  of  Modal  propositions, 
the  necessary  and  the  possible.  The  rules  respecting  the  simple 
Assertory  propositions  are  thus,  even  from  the  begianing,  given 
in  conjunction  and  contrast  with  those  respecting  the  Medals. 
This  is  one  among  many  causes  of  the  difficulty  and  obscurity 
with  which  the  treatise  is  beset.     Theophrastus  and  Eudemus 


■  Axistot.  Anal.  Prior.  I.  i.  p.  24,  b.  18-  I      •'  Julius  Pacius  (ad  Analyt.  Prior.  I. 


26.  The  same,  with  a  little  difference 
of  wording,  at  the  commencement  of 
Topica,  p.  100,  a.  25.  Ck)mpiire  also 
Analyt.  Poster.  I.  z.  p.  76,  b.  38 :  5<rwy 
tyrw¥  r^  ixtiya  tlvau  yiytrau  rh  (tu/atc- 
pafffia- 

**  See   especially   Plato,    Thesaiet.  p. 
186,  B-D.,  where  6  avWoyurfths  and  t& 


i.)  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  most  logicians  to  treat  the  SyUo^sm 
as  including  three  propositions  (ut  viugua 
logicorum  putat).  He  consilers  the 
premisses  alone  as  constituting  the 
Syllogism;  the  conclusion  is  not  a  part 
thereof,  but  something  distinct  and 
supenidded.    It  appears  to  me  that  the 


hfo^crfitryuaera  are  equiTdlents.  !  vwgu$  logicorum  are  here  in  the  right 
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seem  also  to  have  followed  their  master  by  giving  prominence  to 
the  Modals  :*  recent  expositors  avoid  the  diflSiculty,  some  by  omit- 
ting them  altogether,  others  by  deferring  them  until  the  simple 
assertory  propositions  have  been  first  made  clear.  I  shall  follow 
the  example  of  these  last ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as 
illustrating  Aristotle's  point  of  view,  that  he  regards  the  Modals 
as  principal  varieties  of  the  proposition,  co-ordinate  in  logical 
position  with  the  simple  assertory. 

Before  entering  on  combinations  of  propositions,  Aristotle 
begins  by  shewing  what  can  be  done  with  single  propositions,  in 
view  to  the  investigation  or  proving  of  truth.  A  single  proposi- 
tion may  be  converted ;  that  is,  its  subject  and  predicate  may  be 
made  to  change  places.  If  a  proposition  be  true,  will  it  be  true 
when  thus  converted,  or  (in  other  words)  will  its  converse  be 
true  ?  If  false,  will  its  converse  be  false  ?  If  this  be  not  always 
the  case,  what  are  the  conditions  and  limits  under  which  (as- 
suming the  proposition  to  be  true)  the  process  of  conversion  leads 
to  assured  truth,  in  each  variety  of  propositions,  aflSirmative  or 
negative,  universal  or  particular  ?  As  far  as  we  know,  Aristotle 
was  the  first  person  that  ever  put  to  himself  this  question; 
though  the  answer  to  it  is  indispensable  to  any  theory  of  the 
process  of  proving  or  disproving.  He  answers  it  before  he  enters 
upon  the  Syllogism. 

The  rules  which  he  lays  down  on  the  subject  have  passed  into 
all  logical  treatises.  They  are  now  familiar;  and  readers  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  there  never  was  any  novelty  in  them — that 
every  one  knows  them  without  being  told.  Such  fancy  would  be 
illusory.  These  rules  are  very  far  from  being  self-evident,  any 
more  than  the  maxims  of  Contradiction  and  of  the  Excluded 
Middle.  Not  one  of  the  rules  could  have  been  laid  down  with  its 
proper  limits,  until  the  discrimination  of  propositions,  both  as  to 
1  quality  (affirmative  or  negative),  and  as  to  quantity  (universal 
or  particular),  had  been  put  prominently  forward  and  appreciated 
in  all  its  bearings.  The  rule  for  trustworthy  conversion  is 
{different  for  each  variety  of  propositions.  The  Universal  Nega- 
'tive  may  be  converted  simply;  that  is,  the  predicate  may  become 
subject,  and  the  subject  may  become  predicate — the  proposition 
being  true  after  conversion,  if  it  was  true  before.  But  the 
j  Universal  Affirmative  cannot  be  thus  converted  simply.  It 
admits  of  conversion  only  in  the  manner  called  by  logicians  per 
accidens:  if  the  predicate  change  places  with  the  subject,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  proposition  thus  changed  will  be  true. 


■  Eudcmi  Fragmouta,  cii.-ciii.  p.  1 45,  ed.  Spengel. 
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unless  the  new  subject  be  lowered  in  quantity  from  universal  to 
particular ;  e.g.  the  proposition,  All  men  are  animals,  has  for  its 
legitimate  converse  not,  AU  animals  are  men,  but  only,  Some 
animals  are  men.  The  Particular  Affirmative  may  be  converted 
simply :  if  it  be  true  that  Some  animals  are  men,  it  will  also  be 
true  that  Some  men  are  animals.  But,  lastly,  if  the  true  pro- 
position to  be  converted  be  a  Particular  Negative,  it  cannot  be 
converted  at  all,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  converse  will  be 
true  also.* 

Here  then  are  four  separate  rules  laid  down,  one  for  each 
variety  of  propositions.  The  rules  for  the  second  and  third 
variety  are  proved  by  the  rule  for  the  first  (the  Universal  Nega- 
tive), which  is  thus  the  basis  of  all.  But  how  does  Aristotle 
prove  the  rule  for  the  Universal  Negative  itself  ?  He  proceeds 
as  follows :  "  K  A  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  one  among  the 
B's,  neither  can  B  be  predicated  of  any  one  among  the  A's.  For 
if  it  could  be  predicated  of  any  one  among  them  (say  C),  the 
proposition  that  A  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  B  would  not  be 
true  ;  since  C  is  one  among  the  B's."  ^  Here  we  have  a  proof 
given  which  is  no  proof  at  all.  K  I  disbelieved  or  doubted  the 
proposition  to  be  proved,  I  should  equally  disbelieve  or  doubt 
the  proposition  given  to  prove  it.  The  proof  only  becomes  valid, 
when  you  add  a  farther  assumption  which  Aristotle  has  not 
distinctly  enunciated,  viz. :  That  if  some  A  {e.g.  C)  is  B,  then 
some  B  must  also  be  A  ;  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental supposition.  But  this  farther  assumption  cannot  be 
granted  here,  because  it  would  imply  that  we  already  know  the 
rule  respecting  the  convertibility  of  Particular  Affirmatives,  viz., 
that  they  admit  of  being  converted  simply.  Now  the  rule  about 
Particular  Affirmatives  is  afterwards  itself  proved  by  help  of  the 
preceding  demonstration  respecting  the  Universal  Negative.  As 
the  proof  stands,  therefore,  Aristotle  demonstrates  each  of  these 
by  means  of  the  other ;  which  is  not  admissible.*^ 


•  Arisiot.  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  ii.  p.  25,  a. 
1-26. 

^  Ibid.  p.  25,  a.  15  :  ct  oZv  laiZtvX  ray 
B  rh  A  \nrdpx*h  ov^^  rS>v  A  ovZoX  birdp^ti 
rh  B.  fi  'yctp  T«v«,  oXov  ry  T,  ovk  iXrid^s 
tcrcu  rh  fiTiZfvl  rwy  B  rh  A  inrdpx^or  rh 
ykp  r  rStv  B  rl  iffriv, 

Julius  Pacius  (p.  129)  proves  the  Uni- 
versal Negative  to  be  convertible  timpii- 
eiier,  by  a  Reductio  ad  Absurdum  oust 
into  a  syllogiijm  in  the  First  iigure.  But 
it  is  surely  unphilo&ophical  to  employ 
the  rules  of  Syllogism  as  a  means  of 
proving  the  legitimacy  of  Ck)nversion, 
seeing  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  con- 


version in  our  process  for  distinguishing 
valid  from  invalid  syllogisms.  Moreover 
the  Reductio  ad  Absurdum  assumes  the 
two  fundamental  Maxims  of  Ck)ntra- 
diction  and  Excluded  Middle,  though 
these  are  less  obvious,  and  stand  more 
in  need  of  proof  than  the  simple  conver- 
sion of  the  Universal  Negative,  the  point 
that  they  are  brought  to  establish. 

*=  Waitz,  in  his  note  (p.  374),  en- 
deavours, but  I  think  without  success,  to 
show  that  Aristotle's  proof  is  not  open 
to  the  criticism  here  advanced.  He 
admits  that  it  is  obscurely  indicated,  but 
the  amplification  of  it  given  by  himself 
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Even  the  friends  and  companions  of  Aristotle  were  not  satis- 
fied with  his  manner  of  establishing  this  fundamental  rule  as  to 
the  conversion  of  propositions.  Eudemus  is  said  to  have  given 
a  different  proof;  and  Theophrastus  assumed  as  self-evident, 
without  any  proof,  that  the  Universal  Negative  might  always  be 
converted  simply.*  It  appears  to  me  that  no  other  or  better 
evidence  of  it.  can  be  offered,  than  the  trial  upon  particular 
cases,  that  is  to  say.  Induction.**  Nothing  is  gained  by  dividing 
(as  Aristotle  does)  the  whole  A  into  parts,  one  of  which  is  C ;  nor 
can  I  agree  with  Theophrastus  in  thinking  that  every  learner 
would  assent  to  it  at  first  hearing,  especially  at  a  time  when  no 
universal  maxims  respecting  the  logical  value  of  propositions 
had  ever  been  proclaimed.  Still  less  would  a  Megaric  dialecti- 
cian, if  he  had  never  heard  the  maxim  before,  be  satisfied  to 
stand  upon  an  alleged  a  priori  necessity  without  asking  for 
evidence.  Now  there  is  no  other  evidence  except  by  exempli- 
fying the  formula.  No  A  is  B,  in  separate  propositions  already 
known  to  the  learner  as  true  or  false,  and  by  challenging  him  to 
produce  any  one  case,  in  which,  when  it  is  true  to  say  No  A  is  B, 
it  is  not  equally  true  to  say.  No  B  is  A ;  the  universality  of  the 
maxim  being  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  any  one  contradictory 
instance.^    If  this  proof  does  not  convince  him,  no  better  can  be 


still  remains  exposed  to  the  same  ob- 
jection. 

*  See  the  Scholia  of  Alexander  on 
this  passage,  p.  148,  a.  30-45,  Bmndis; 
Eudemi  Fragm. .  ci.-cv.  pp.  145-149,  ed. 
Spengel. 

^  We  find  Aristotle  declaring  in  Topics, 
n.  viii.  p.  113,  b.  15,  that  in  converting 
a  true  Universal  Affirmative  proposition, 
the  negative  of  the  Subject  of  the  con- 
vertend  is  always  true  of  the  negative  of 
the  Predicate  of  the  convortend ;  e.a.  If 
every  man  is  an  animal,  every  thing 
which  is  nut  an  animal  is  not  a  man. 
This  is  to  bo  assumed  (he  says)  upon 
the  evidence  of  Induction — uncontra- 
dicted iteration  of  particular  cases,  ex- 
tende<l  to  all  cases  universally — \auifidvtiif 
8*  4^  iirayoyyriSy  oloy  ti  6  HyOpviros  Cv^i't 
rh  fi^   C^ov  oifK  &ydpwTo%'  6fju)lws   8c    Kcd 

4tI  rSov  6.W(av iir\  irdyrwif  odv  rh 

ToiovTov  a^ia»r€oy. 

The  rule  for  the  simple  conversion  of 
the  Universal  Negative  rests  upon  the 
same  evidence  of  Induction,  never  con- 
tradicted. 

®  Dr.  Wall  is.  in  one  of  his  acute  con- 
troversial treatises  against  Hobbes,  re- 
marks upon  this  as  the  process  pursued 
by  Euclid  in  his  demonstrations : — "  You 
tell  U8  next  that  an  Induction,  without 


enumeration  of  all  the  particulars,  is  not 
sufficient  to  infer  a  conclusion.  Yes,  Sir, 
if  after  the  enumeration  of  some  par- 
ticulars, there  comes  a  general  clause, 
and  the  like  in  other  cases  (as  here  it 
doth),  this  may  pass  for  a  proofo  till 
there  be  a  possibility  of  giving  some  in- 
stixnce  to  the  contrary,  whicli  here  you 
will  never  be  able  to  doe.  And  if  such 
an  Induction  may  not  pass  for  proofe, 
there  is  never  a  proposition  in  Euclid 
demonstrated.  For  all  along  ho  takc.^ 
no  other  course,  or  at  least  grounds  his 
Demonstrations  on  Propositions  no  other- 
wise demonstrated.  As,  for  instance,  ho 
proposeth  it  in  general  (i.  c.  1.) — To 
make  an  equUaieral  triangle  on  a  line 
given.  And  then  he  shows  you  how  to 
do  it  upon  the  lino  A  B,  which  he  there 
shows  you,  and  leaves  you  to  supply : 
And  the  sanies  by  the  like  meanSj  may  Ijc 
done  upon  any  other  strait  line ;  and  tlien 
infers  his  general  conclusion.  Yet  I 
have  not  heard  any  man  object  that 
the  Induction  was  not  sufficient,  because 
he  did  not  actually  performe  it  in  all 
lines  possible." — (Wallis,  Due  Correction 
to  Mr.  Hobbes,  Oxon.  1050,  sect.  v. 
p.  42.^  This  is  induction  by  parity  of 
reasoning. 
So  also  Aristot.  Analyt.  Poster.  I.  iv. 
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produced.  In  a  short  time,  doubtless,  he  will  acquiesce  in  the 
general  formula  at  first  hearing,  and  he  may  even  come  to 
regard  it  as  self-evident.  It  will  recall  to  his  memory  an  aggre- 
gate of  separate  cases  each  individually  forgotten,  summing  up 
their  united  effect  under  the  same  aspect,  and  thus  impressing 
upon  him  the  general  truth  as  if  it  were  not  only  authoritative 
but  self-authorized. 

Aristotle  passes  next  to  Affirmatives,  both  Universal  and 
Particular.  First,  if  A  can  be  predicated  of  all  B,  then  B  can 
be  predicated  of  some  A ;  for  if  B  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  A, 
then  (by  the  rule  for  the  Universal  Negative)  neither  can  A  be 
predicated  of  any  B.  Again,  if  A  can  be  predicated  of  some  B, 
in  this  case  also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  B  can  be  predicated 
of  some  A.*  Here  the  rule  for  the  Universal  Negative,  supposed 
already  established,  is  applied  legitimately  to  prove  the  rules  for 
Affirmatives.  But  in  the  first  case,  that  of  the  Universal,  it 
fails  to  prove  sojne  in  the  sense  of  not-all  or  some-at-most,  which 
is  required ;  whereas,  the  rules  for  both  cases  can  be  proved  by 
Induction,  like  the  formula  about  the  Universal  Negative.  When 
we  come  to  the  Particular  Negative,  Aristotle  lays  down  the 
position,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  necessarily  converted  in 
any  way.  He  gives  no  proof  of  this,  beyond  one  single  exempli- 
fication: If  some  animal  is  not  a  man,  you  are  not  thereby 
warranted  in  asserting  the  converse,  that  some  man  is  not  an 
animal.^  It  is  plain  that  such  an  exemplification  is  only  an 
appeal  to  Induction :  you  produce  one  particular  example,  which 
is  entering  on  the  track  of  Induction ;  and  one  example  alone  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  negative  of  an  universal  proposition.® 
The  converse  of  a  Particular  Negative  is  not  in  all  cases  true, 
though  it  may  be  true  in  many  cases. 


p.  73,  b.  32 :  rh  Ka06\ov  8^  vwdpx^i  rSrf,  ]  there  is  a  class  of  cases  (with  subject  and 


Jtok  hrl  rov  rvx^vros  koI  np^ov  ZuKviii 
rtu. 

•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  ii.  p.  25,  a. 
17-22. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  25,  a.  22-26. 

<^  Though  some  may  famcy  that  the  rule 
for  converting  the  Universal  Ne^tive  is 
intuitively  known,  yet  ivery  one  must 
see  that  tlie  rule  for  converting  the  Uni- 


predicate  co-extensive)  where  the  con- 
vert of  the  Universal  Affirmative  i$ 
really  tnie.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the 
Particular  Negative,  there  are  many  true 
propositions  in  whicli  the  simple  converse 
IS  true.  A  novice  might  incautiously 
generalize  upon  those  instances,  and  con- 
clude that  both  were  convertible  simply. 
Nor  could  you  convince  him  of  his  error 


versul  Affirmative  is  not  thus  self-evident,  i  except  by  producing  examples  in  which, 
or  derived  from  natural  intuition.  In  !  when  a  true  proposition  of  this  kind  is 
fact,  I  believe  that  every  learner  at  first  i  converted  simply,  the  resulting  converse 
hears  it  with  great  surprise.  Some  are  is  notoriously  false.  The  appeal  to 
apt  to  fancy  that  the  Univc^rsal  Affirma-    various  sepiirute  cases  is  the  only  basis 


tive  (like  the  Particular  Affirmative)  may 
be  converted  nm^y.  Indeed  this  error 
is  not  unfrequenUy  committed  in  actual 
reasoning;  all  the  more  easily,  because 


on  which  wo  can  rest  for  testing  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  aU  these 
maxims  proclaimed  as  oniversaL 
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From  one  proposition  taken  singly,  no  new  proposition  can 
be  inferred ;  for  purposes  of  inference,  two  propositions  at  least 
are  required.*    This  brings  us  to  the  rules  of  the  Syllogism, 
where  two  propositions  as  premisses  conduct  us  to  a  third  which 
necessarily  follows  from  them;  and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
well-known  three  Figures  with  their  various  Modes.*    To  form  a 
valid  Syllogism,  there  must  be  three  terms  and  no  more ;  the 
two,  which  appear  as  Subject  and  Predicate  of  the  conclusion, 
are  called  the  minar  term  (or  minor  extreme)  and  the  major  term 
(or  major  extreme)  respectively ;  while  the  third  or  middle  term 
must  appear  in  each  of  the  premisses,  but  not  in  the  conclusion. 
These  terms  are  called  extremes  and  middle,  from  the  position 
which  they  occupy  in  every  perfect  Syllogism — ^that  is^  in  what 
Aristotle  ranks  as  the  First  among  the  three  figures.    In  his  way 
of  enunciating  the  Syllogism,  this  middle  position  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature;  whereas  the  modern  arrangement  disguises 
it,  though  the  denomination  middle  term  is  still  retained.    Aris- 
totle usually  employs  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  select  as  abbreviations  for  exposition ;  ^  and  he  has  two 
ways  (conforming  to  what  he  had  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
present  treatise)  of  enunciating  the  modes  of  the  First  figure. 
In  one  way,  he  begins  with  the  major  extreme  (Predicate  of  the 
conclusion) :  A  may  be  predicated  of  all  B,  B  may  be  predicated 
of  all  C ;  therefore,  A  may  be  predicated  of  all  C  (Universal 
Affirmative).     Again,  A  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  B,  B  can  be 
predicated  of  all  C ;  therefore,  A  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  C 
(Universal  Negative).     In  the  other  way,  he  begins  with  the 
minor  term  (Subject  of  the  conclusion) :  C  is  in  the  whole  B,  B  is 
in  the  whole  A ;  therefore,  C  is  in  the  whole  A  (Universal  Affirm- 
ative).    And,  C  is  in  the  whole  B,  B  is  not  in  the  whole  A ;  there- 
fore, C  is  not  in  the  whole  A  (Universal  Negative).    We  see  thus 
that  in  Aristotle's  way  of  enunciating  the  First  figure,  the  middle 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xv.  p.  34,  a.  17 ; 
zxiii,  p.  40,  b.  35 ;  Analyt.  Poster.  I.  iii. 
p.  73,  a.  7. 

^  Aristot.  Analyt.  Pripr.  I.  iv.  p.  25, 
b.  26,  seq. 

«  M.  Barth^emy  St.  Hilaire  (Logique 
d'Aristote,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  n.),  referring  to 
the  examples  of  Conversion  in  cbap.  ii., 
observes: — "Voici  le  premier  usage  des 
lettres  repr^sentant  des  id^es;  c'est  un 
precede  tout  k  fait  alg^brique,  c'est  k 
dire,  de  g<$neralisation.  l)(yk,  dans  TMcr- 
meneia.  ch.  13,  §  1  et  suiv.,  Aristoto  a 
fait  usage  de  tableaux  pour  representor 
sa  pensdo  relativement  k  la  consecution 
des  modales.  II  parle  encore  spe'ciale- 
mc-nt  de  figures  explicativos,  liv.  2.  des 


Derniers  Analytiqucs,  ch.  17,  §  7.  Vingt 
passages  de  THistoiro  des  Aniniaux  attes- 
tent  qu*il  joignait  des  desoins  k  ses 
observations  ct  k  ses  theories  zoologiques. 
Les  illustrations  pittoresqut^  datent  done 
de  fort  loin.  L^emploi  symboliquo  des 
lettres  a  ete  applique  aussi  par  Aristoto 
k  la  Physique.  II  ravait  eraprunt^,  sans 
doute,  aux  proc^d^s  des  mathe'maticiens." 
Wo  may  remark,  however,  that  when 
Aristotle  proceeds  to  specify  those  com- 
binations of  propositions  which  do  not 
give  a  valid  conclusion,  ho  is  not  satisfied 
with  giving  letters  of  tlie  alphabet;  he 
superadds  special  illustrative  examples 
(Analyt  Prior.  I.  v.  p.  27,  a.  7,  12,  34, 
38). 
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term  is  really  placed  between  the  two  extremes,*  though  this  is 
not  so  in  the  Second  and  Third  figures.  In  the  modem  way  of 
enunciating  these  figures,  the  middle  term  is  never  placed  between 
the  two  extremes  ;  yet  the  denomination  middle  still  remains. 

The  Modes  of  each  figure  are  distinguished  by  the  different 
character  and  relation  of  the  two  premiisses,  according  as  these 
are  either  affirmative  or  negative,  either  universal  or  particular. 
Accordingly,  there  are  four  possible  varieties  of  each,  and  sixteen 
possible  modes  or  varieties  of  combinations  between  the  two. 
Aristotle  goes  through  most  of  the  sixteen  modes,  and  shows 
that  in  the  first  Figure  there  are  only  four  among  them  that  are 
legitimate,  carrying  with  them  a  necessary  conclusion.  He 
shows,  farther,  that  in  all  the  four  there  are  two  conditions 
observed,  and  that  both  these  conditions  are  indispensable  in  the 
First  figure: — (1)  The  major  proposition  must  be  universal, 
either  affirmative  or  negative;  (2)  The  minor  proposition  must 
be  affirmative,  either  universal  or  particular  or  indefinite.  Such 
must  be  the  character  of  the  premisses,  in  the  first  Figure, 
wherever  the  conclusion  is  valid  and  necessary ;  and  vice  versd, 
the  conclusion  will  be  valid  and  necessary,  when  such  is  the 
character  of  the  premisses.* 

In  regard  to  the  four  valid  modes  {Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii^ 
Ferio,  as  we  read  in  the  scholastic  Logic)  Aristotle  declares  at 
once  in  general  language  that  the  conclusion  follows  necessarily; 
which  he  illustrates  by  setting  down  in  alphabetical  letters  the 
skeleton  of  a  syllogism  in  Barbara.  If  A  is  predicated  of  all  B, 
and  B  of  all  C,  A  must  necessarily  be  predicated  of  all  C.  But 
he  does  not  justify  it  by  any  real  example;  he  produces  no 
special  syllogism  with  real  terms,  and  with  a  conclusion  known 
beforehand  to  be  true.  He  seems  to  think  tliat  the  general 
doctrine  will  be  accepted  as  evident  without  any  such  corrobora- 
tion. He  counts  upon  the  learner's  memory  and  phantasy  for 
supplying,  out  of  the  past  discourse  of  common  life,  propositions 
conforming  to  the  conditions  in  which  the  symbolical  letters  have 
been  placed,  and  for  not  supplying  any  contradictory  examples. 
This  might  suffice  for  a  treatise ;  but  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that  Aristotle,  when  teaching  in  his  school,  would  superadd 
illustrative  examples;  for  the  doctrine  was  then  novel,  and  he 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  errors  into  which  learners  often  fall 
spontaneously.^ 


•  Aristot.  Analyt  Prior.  I.  iv.  p.  25,  b.        •*  Aristot.  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  iv.  p.  26,  b. 


35  \  K<x\St  Z\  fi4ff0Vf  h  Kcd  ainh  iv  iiW^ 
KOI  JkkXo  iv  ro6rtp  iarlv,  h  koI  rp  dtau 
y'.vfT at  fiiaov.  \ 


26,  ct  sup. 
"  Analyt.  Poster.  I.  xxiv.  p.  85,  b.  21. 
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When  he  deals  with  the  remammg  or  invalid  modes  of  the 
First  figure,  his  manner  of  showing  their  invalidity  is  different, 
and  in  itself  somewhat  curious.  **  If  (he  says)  the  major  term  is 
affirmed  of  all  the  middle,  while  the  middle  is  denied  of  all  the 
minor,  no  necessary  consequence  follows  from  such  being  the 
fact,  nor  will  there  be  any  syllogism  of  the  two  extremes ;  for  it 
is  equally  possible,  either  that  the  major  term  may  be  affirmed 
of  all  the  minor,  or  that  it  may  be  denied  of  all  the  minor ;  s.o 
that  no  conclusion,  either  universal  or  particular,  is  necessary 
in  all  cases."  *  Examples  of  such  double  possibility  are  then 
exhibited :  first,  of  three  terms  arranged  in  two  propositions  (A 
and  E),  in  which,  from  the  terms  specially  chosen,  the  major 
happens  to  be  truly  affirmable  of  all  the  minor;  so  that  the 
third  proposition  is  an  universal  Affirmative : — 

Midiue.     }  Animal  is  predicable  of  every  Man ; 

Minor.**    }  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  prcdicable  of  any  Horse ; 

mS)*!*     }  Ajiimal  is  predicable  of  every  Horse. 

Next,  a  second  example  is  set  out  with  new  terms,  in  which  the 
major  happens  not  to  be  truly  predicable  of  any  of  the  minor ; 
thus  exhibiting  as  third  proposition  an  imiversal  Negative :  — 

^MWd?e!^   }  Animal  is  predicable  of  every  Man ; 
^ntnor^  }  ^^^  i^  ^^*  predicable  of  any  Stone  ; 
M^or  and   |  Animal  is  not  predicable  of  any  Stone. 

Here  we  see  that  the  full  exposition  of  a  syllogism  is  indicated 
with  real  terms  common  and  familiar  to  every  one ;  alphabetical 
symbols  would  not  have  sufficed,  for  the  learner  must  himself  recog- 
nize the  one  conclusion  as  true,  the  other  as  false.  Hence  we  are 
taught  that,  after  two  premisses  thus  conditioned,  if  we  venture 
to  join  together  the  major  and  minor  so  as  to  form  a  pretended 
conclusion,  we  may  in  some  cases  obtain  a  true  proposition 
universally  Affirmative,  in  other  cases  a  true  proposition  uni- 
versally Negative.  Therefore  (Aristotle  argues)  there  is  no  one 
necessary  conclusion,  the  same  in  all  cases,  derivable  from  such 
premisses ;  in  other  words,  this  mode  of  syllogism  is  invalid  and 
proves  nothing.  He  appUes  the  hke  reasoning  to  all  the  other 
invalid  modes  of  the  first  Figure ;  setting  them  aside  in  the  same 
way,  and  producing  examples  wherein  double  and  opposite  con- 
clusions (improperly  so  called),  both  true,  are  obtained  in 
different  cases  from  the  like  arrangement  of  premisses. 

•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  iv.  p.  26,  a.  2,  soq. 
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This  mode  of  reasoning  plainly  depends  upon  an  appeal  to 
prior  experience.  The  validity  or  invalidity  of  each  mode  of  the 
First  figure  is  tested  by  applying  it  to  different  particular  cases, 
each  of  which  is  familiar  and  known  to  the  learner  aliunde ;  in 
one  case,  the  conjunction  of  the  major  and  minor  terms  in  the 
third  proposition  makes  an  universal  Affirmative  which  he  knows 
to  be  true;  in  another  case,  the  like  conjunction  makes  an 
universal  Negative,  which  he  also  knows  to  be  true ;  so  that 
there  is  no  one  necessary  (i.e.  no  one  uniform  and  trustworthy) 
conclusion  derivable  from  such  premisses.*  In  other  words, 
these  modes  of  the  First  figure  are  not  valid  or  available  in  form, 
the  ^negation  being  sufficiently  proved  by  one  single  undisputed 
example. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  Second  figure,  in  which  each  of 
the  two  premisses  has  the  middle  term  as  Predicate.**  To  give  a 
legitimate  conclusion  in  this  figure,  one  or  other  of  the  premisses  | 
must  be  negative,  and  the  major  premiss  must  be  universal ; 
moreover  no  affirmative  conclusions  can  ever  be  obtained  in  it — i 
none  but  negative  conclusions,  universal  or  particular.  In  this 
Second  figure  too,  Aristotle  recognizes  four  vaUd  modes ;  setting 


•  Though  M.  Barthflcmy  St.  Hilairo 
(note,  p.  19)  declares  Aristotle's  exposi- 
tion to  be  a  model  of  analysis,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  grounds  for  disallowing 
this  iuTalid  mode  of  the  First  figure  (A — 


able  to  unknown  particulars  (rationem 
terminorum  oognoscere,  dum  res  ignoret). 
It  was  impossible  for  Aristotle  to  do 
what  Waltz  requires  of  liim.  I  take  the 
opposite  ground,  and  regret  that  he  did 


E—A,  or  A — E — E)  are  not  clearly  set  not  set  forth  the  fundamental  test  of 
forth  by  Aristotle  himself,  while  they  are  ,  appeal  to  example  and  experience,  in 
rendered  still  darker  by  some  of  his  best  '  a  more  emphatic  and  unmistakeable 
commentators.      Thus    Waitz    says    (p.     manner. 


381):  "Per  exempla  allata  probat  (Ari- 
stotcles)  quod  demonstrare  debebat  ex 


M.  Barth^emy  St.  Hilaire  (in  the  note 
to  his  translation,  p.  14)  does  not  lend 


ip84  ratiune  quam  singuli  termini  inter  any  additional  clearness,  when  he  talks 
se  habeant:  est  enim  proprium  artis  of  the '*  conclusion"  from  the  propositions 
log^caB,ut  terminorum  rationem  cognoscat,  A  and  E  in  the  First  figure.  Julius 
dum  res  ignoret.  Num  de  Caio  prsedice-  i  Pacius  says  (p.  134) :  "  Si  tamen  con- 
tur  animal  nescit,  scit  de  Caio  prsedicari  |  cluHo  dici  debet,  qusd  non  colligitur  ex 
animal,  si  animal  de  homine  et  homo  de  >  propositionibus,"  &c.  Moreover,  M.  St. 
Caio  praedicetur."  j  Hilaire  (p.  19)  slurs  over  the  legitimate 

This  comment  of  Waitz  appears  to  me    foundation,    the    appeal    to    experience, 
founded  in  error.  Aristotle  hsid  no  means    much  ns  Aristotle  himself  does :   **  Puis 


of  shewing  the  invalidity  of  the  mode 
A  E  in  the  First  figure,  except  by  an 


prcnaut  des  exemples  oh  la  conclunon  est 
de  toute  ^vidence^  Aristote  les  applique 


appeal  to  particular  examples.  The  in-  successivement  k  chacune  de  ces  combi- 
validity  or  the  invalid  modes,  and  the  naisons ;  celles  qui  donnent  la  conclusion 
validity  of  the  valid  modes,  rest  alike  fournie  d^aiUeura  par  le  bon  sens,  sent 
upon  this  ultimate  reference  to  examples  !  concluantos  ou  syllogistiques,  les  autres 
of  propositions  known  to  be  trae  or  false,  ;  sent  asyllogistiques.*' 


by  prior  experience  of  the  learner.  The 
valid  mod^  are  those  which  wiU  stand 
this  trial  and  verification ;  the  invalid 
modes  are  those  which  will  not  stand  it. 
Not  till  such  verification  has  been  made, 
is  one  warranted  in  generalizing  the 
result,  and  enunciating  a  formula  applio- 


^  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  v.  p.  26,  b.  34.  As 
Aristotle  enunciates  a  proposition  by  put- 
ting the  predicate  beK)re  the  subject^  he 
says  that  in  this  Second  figure  the  middle 
term  comes  irpwrov  rp  6^(rci.  In  the 
Third  figure,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
calls  it  iffxan-oy  rp  0/0'Cf,  YL  p.  28,  a  15. 
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aside  the  other  possible  modes  as  invalid  *  (in  the  same  way  as 
he  had  done  in  the  First  figure),  because  the  third  proposition  or 
conjunction  of  the  major  term  with  the  minor,  might  in  some 
cases  be  a  true  universal  afl&rmative,  in  other  cases  a  true  universal 
negative.  As  to  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  valid  modes,  he 
demonstrates  them  by  assuming  the  contradictory  of  the  con- 
clusion, together  with  the  major  premiss,  and  then  showing  that 
these  two  premisses  form  a  new  syllogism,  which  leads  to  a 
conclusion  contradicting  the  minor  premiss.  This  method, 
called  Reductio  ad  Impossibile,  is  here  employed  for  the  first  time ; 
and  employed  without  being  ushered  in  or  defined,  as  if  it  were 
famiUarly  known.^ 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Third  figure,  wherein  the  middle  term  is 
the  Subject  in  both  premisses.  Here  one  at  least  of  the  premisses 
'  must  be  universal,  either  afl&rmative  or  negative.  But  no 
universal  conclusions  can  be  obtained  in  this  figure ;  all  the 
conclusions  are  particular.  Aristotle  recognizes  six  legitimate 
modes ;  in  all  of  which  the  conclusions  are  particular,  four  of 
them  being  afl&rmative,  two  negative.  The  other  possible  modes 
he  sets  aside  as  in  the  two  preceding  figures.*^ 

But  Aristotle  assigns  to  the  First  figure  a  marked  superiority 
as  compared  with  the  Second  and  Third.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
yields  perfect  syllogisms ;  those  furnished  by  the  other  two  are 
all  imperfect.  The  cardinal  principle  of  syllogistic  proof,  as  he 
conceives  it,  is — That  whatever  can  be  afl&rmed  or  denied  of  a 
whole,  can  be  afl&rmed  or  denied  of  any  part  thereof.^  The 
major  proposition  afl&rms  or  denies  something  universally  re- 
specting a  certain  whole ;  the  minor  proposition  declares  a 
certain  part  to  be  included  in  that  whole.  To  this  principle  the 
four  modes  of  the  First  figure  manifestly  and  unmistakably 
conform,  without  any  transformation  of  their  premisses.  But  in 
the  other  figures  such  conformity  does  not  obviously  appear,  and 


»  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  v.  p.  27,  a.  18.    In        «  Ibid.   I.   vi.   p.   28,   a.   10-p.   29,  a. 
these  iiiYulid  modes,  Aristotle  says  there     18. 

is  no  syllogism ;  therefore  we  cannot  '  ^  Ibid.  I.  xli.  p.  49,  b.  37 :  Sx«y 
properly  speak  of  a  conclusion,  but  only  yb.p  h  fi-fi  itrriv  i>y  i\ov  irphs  fi4pos  koI 
of  a  third  proposition,  conjoining  the  ,  Hwo  vpbs  tovto  cds  /x^pos  rphs  ikoyy  i^ 
major  with  the  minor.  obieyhs  r&y  roio^ruy  telKwa'tv  6  ZeiKyvwVf 

*»  Ibid.  p.  27,  a.  15,  26,  seq.     It  is  said     Qa-re  ou5^  yluerai  ffuWoyitrfiSs. 


to  involve  ujr<j0€<rij,  p.  28,  a.  7 ;  to  bo  4^ 
^oO^ffftoSt  xxiii.  p.  41,  a.  25 ;  to  bo  rod 
4^  biroBtfffoi^  fitposj  as  opposed  to  8c(KTiK<$f , 
xxiii.  p.  40,  b.  25. 

M.  B.  St.  Hilairo  remarks  justly,  that 


He  had  before  said  this  about  the 
relation  of  the  throo  terms  in  tho 
Syllogism,  I.  iv.  p.  25,  b.  32:  oray  8po« 
rpus  ouTcas  tx^^*'  i*"P^*  dAA-^Aovy  &ffrt  rhv 
tiTxaroy  iv  Bkcp  dyat  r^  fifatfi  Kal  rhv  fxttroy 


Aristotle  might  be  expected  to  define  or  4y  B\S)  t^J  Trpcury  fj  (hat  fj  /x^  thai,  aydyKri 
explain  what  it  is,  on  first  mentioning  it  r&y  &Kpa)v  cTi/oi  trvWoynrfxhy  r4\(ioy  (Die- 
(note,  p.  22).  turn  de  Omni  et  NuUo). 
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must  be  demonstrated  by  reducing  their  syllogisms  to  the  First 
figure ;  either  ostensively  by  exposition  of  a  particular  case,  and 
conversion  of  the  premisses,  or  by  Reductio  ad  Impossibile^ 
Aristotle,  accordingly,  claims  authority  for  the  Second  and  Third 
figures  only  so  far  as  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  First.*  We 
must,  however,  observe  that  in  this  process  of  reduction  no  new 
evidence  is^taken  in  ;  the  matter  of  evidence  remains  unchanged, 
and  the  form  alone  is  altered,  according  to  laws  of  logical  con- 
version which  Aristotle  has  already  laid  down  and  justified. 
Another  ground  of  the  superiority  and  perfection  which  he  claims 
for  the  First  figure,  is,  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  every 
variety  of  conclusion  can  be  proved ;  and  especially  the  only  one 
in  which  the  Universal  Affirmative  can  be  proved — the  great  aim 
of  scientific  research.  Whereas,  in  the  Second  figure  we  can 
prove  only  negative  conclusions,  universal  or  particular;  and  in  the 
Third  figure  only  particular  conclusions,  affirmative  or  negative.** 
Such  are  the  main  principles  of  syllogistic  inference  and  rules 
for  syllogistic  reasoning,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  During  the 
mediaeval  period,  they  were  allowed  to  ramify  into  endless  subtle 
technicaUties,  and  to  absorb  the  attention  of  teachers  and  studious 
men,  long  after  the  time  when  other  useful  branches  of  science 
and  literature  were  pressing  for  attention.  Through  such  pro- 
longed monopoly — which  Aristotle,  among  the  most  encyclopedical 
of  aU  writers,  never  thought  of  claiming  for  them — they  have 
become  so  discredited,  that  it  is  difficult  to  call  back  attention  to 
them  as  they  stood  in  the  Aristotelian  age.  We  have  to  remind 
the  reader,  again,  that  though  language  was  then  used  with  great 
ability  for  rhetorical  and  dialectical  purposes,  there  existed  as  yet 
hardly  any  systematic  or  scientific  study  of  it  in  either  of  these 
branches.  The  scheme  and  the  terminology  of  any  such  science 
were  alike  unknown,  and  Aristotle  was  obliged  to  construct  it 
himself  from  the  foundation.  The  rhetorical  and  dialectical 
teaching  as  then  given  (he  tells  us)  was  mere  unscientific  routine, 
prescribing  specimens  of  art  to  be  committed  to  memory :  re- 
specting syllogism  (or  the  conditions  of  legitimate  deductive  in- 
ference) absolutely  nothing  had  been  said.*^    Under  these  circum- 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  vii.  p.  29,  a.  30-b.  25. 
^  Ibid.  L  iv.  p.  26,  b.  30,  p.  27,  a.  1, 

p.  28,  u.  0,  p.  29,  a.  15.  An  admissiblo 
syllogism  in  the  Second  or  Third  figare 
in  sometimes  called  ivyarhs  as  opposed  to 
TfAttoj,  p.  41,  b.  33.  Compare  Kampe, 
Die  Erkenntniss-Thoorie  des  Aristoteles, 
p.  245.  Leipzig,  1870. 

*  Aristot  Sophist.  Elcnch.  p.  181,  a.  1, 


b.  2 :  8((^cp  Tax*ui  /uev  firtx^'os  V  Ijy  ^ 
iiB(unca\la  rois  fxayddyovai  trap*  avrStv  ob 
yhp  T€x»'i7»'  AAAA  tA  iiirh  r^s  rdx^TIf 
Zi66vT€s  Tcudt^dv  inrtXayifiavov  ....  ircpl 
S^  ToG  <rvK\oyi^€<rBai  vavT tKSts 
ovZ\¥     tixoiAtv     v  p6r  €pov     &XXo 

iro\h y  XP^^^^  ifioyovfify. 
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stances,  his  theory  of  names,  notions,  *  and  propositions  as 
employed  for  purposes  of  exposition  and  ratiocination,  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  original  inventive  power.  He  had  to  work 
it  out  by  patient  and  laborious  research.  No  way  was  open  to 
him  except  the  diligent  comparison  and  analysis  of  propositions. 
And  though  all  students  have  now  become  familiar  with  the 
vp.rious  classes  of  terms  and  propositions,  together  with  their 
principal  characteristics  and  relations,  yet  to  frame  and  designate 
such  classes  for  the  first  time  without  any  precedent  to  follow,  to 
determine  for  each  the  rules  and  conditions  of  logical  converti- 
bility, to  put  together  the  constituents  of  the  Syllogism,  with  its 
graduation  of  Figures  and  difference  of  Modes,  and  with  a 
selection,  justified  by  reasons  given,  between  the  valid  and  tlie 
invalid  modes — all  this  implies  a  high  order  of  original  systema- 
tizing genius,  and  must  have  required  the  most  laborious  and 
multipUed  comparisons  between  propositions  in  detail. 

The  preceding  abridgment  of  Aristotle's  exposition  of  the  . 
Syllogism  applies  only  to  propositions  simply  affirmative  or 
simply  negative.  But  Aristotle  himself,  as  already  remarked, 
\complicates  the  exposition  by  putting  the  Modal  propositions 
l(Possible,  Necessary)  upon  the  same  line  as  the  above-mentioned 
Simple  propositions.  I  have  noticed,  in  dealing  with  the  treatise 
De  Interpretatione,  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  from  thus 
elevating  the  Modals  into  a  line  of  classification  co-ordinate  with 
propositions  simply  Assertory.  In  the  Analytica,  this  confusion 
is  still  more  sensibly  felt,  from  the  introduction  of  syllogisms  in 
which  one  of  the  premisses  is  necessary,  while  the  other  is  only 
possible.  We  may  remark,  however,  that,  in  the  Analytica, 
Aristotle  is  stricter  in  defining  the  Possible  than  he  has  been  in 
*  the  De  Interpretatione ;  for  he  now  disjoins  the  Possible  alto- 
gether from  the  Necessary,  making  it  equivalent  to  the  Proble- 
matical (not  merely  may  he,  but  may  he  or  may  not  he.y  In  the 
middle,  too,  of  his  diffuse  exposition  of  the  Modals,  he  inserts 
one  important  remark,  respecting  universal  propositions  gene- 


*  Analyt  Prior.  I.  viii.  p.  29,  a.  82 ;  phrastus    and    Eudemus    differed    from 

xiii.   p.  32,  a.   20-36 :    rh  yhp  iLvayKoiov  Aristotle  about  his  theory  of  the  Modals 

dfiaty^ffiws  iy^fx^adai  K^yo/xtv.     In  xiv.  p.  in   several    joints  (Scholia  ad   Analyt. 

33,   b.   22,  ho   excludes    this  equivocal  Priorn,  pp.  lt>l,  b.  30 ;  162,  b.  23;  166,  a. 

meaning  of  rh  4yh€x6fi€yoy — 8€<   8i   rh  '  12,  b.  15,  Brand.).     Respecting  the  want 

iy^4xf<r6ai  \afifidyfiy  /u^  4y  rois  hvayKalois^  of  clearness  in   Aristotle    about  rh   4y- 

&AA^  Kara  rhv  tlprififvoy  iiopifffjiSy.     See  86x<i/i6»'o»'»   see   Waitz's  note  ad.    p.   32, 

xiii.    p.  32,  a.  33,   where  rh   dyhtx^adai  h.    16.      Moreover,   ho    sometimes    uses 

&it<ipx(iy  is  asserted  to  be  equivalent  to  inrdpxov  in  the  widest  sense,  including 

or  convertible   with    rh    iyltx^ffBai    /x^  |  iy^^x^fxtyov  and  iiyayKaioyy  xxiii.  p.   40, 

{nrdpxfty ;   and  xix.  p.  38,  a.  35 :  rb  ^  j  b.  24. 
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rally,  which  belongs  quite  as  much  to  the  preceding  exposition 
about  propositions  simply  assertory.     He  observes  that  universal  / 
propositions  have  nothing  to  do  with  time,  present,  past,  or( 
future ;  but  are  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  absolute  and  un-j' 
qualified.* 

Having  finished  with  the  Modals,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  lay  it 
down,  that  all  demonstration  must  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the 
three  figures  just  described;    and  therefore  that  all  may  be 
reduced  ultimately  to  the  two  first  modes  of  the  First  figure. 
You  cannot  proceed  a  step  with  two  terms  only  and  one  pro- 
position only.     You  must  have  two  propositions  including  three 
terms ;  the  middle  term  occupying  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  figures.**     This  is  obviously  true  when 
you  demonstrate  by  direct  or  ostensive  syllogism ;  and  it  is  no 
less  true  when  you  proceed  by  Reductio  ad  Impossibile.     Thisj 
last  is  one  mode  of  syllogizing  from  an  hypothesis  or  assump- 
tion:*^ your  conclusion  being  disputed,  you  prove  it  indirectly, 
by  assuming  its  contradictory  to  be  true,  and  constructing  a  new 
syllogism  by  means  of  that  contradictory  together  with  a  second 
premiss    admitted  to    be  true ;    the  conclusion   of   this    new 
syllogism  being  a  proposition  obviously  false  or  known  before- 
hand to  be  false.     Your  demonstration  must  be  conducted  by 
a  regular  syllogism,  as  it  is  when  you  proceed  directly  and 
ostensively.     The  difference  is,  that  the  conclusion  which  you 
obtain  is  not  that  which  you  wish  ultimately  to  arrive  at,  but 
something  notoriously  false.     But  as  this  false  conclusion  arises 
from  your  assumption  or  hypothesis  that  the  contradictory  of  the 
conclusion  originally  disputed  was  true,  you    have  indirectly 
made  out  your  case  that  this  contradictory  must  have  been 
false,  and  therefore  that  the  conclusion  originally  disputed  was 
true.      All  this,  however,  has  been  demonstration  by  regular 
syllogism,  but  starting  from  an  hypothesis  assumed  and  admitted 
as  one  of  the  premisses.^ 

Aristotle  here  again  enforces  what  he  had  before  urged — that 
in  every  valid  syllogism,  one  premiss  at  least  must  be  afl&rma- 
tive,  and  one  premiss  at  least  must  be  universal.  K  the 
conclusion  be  universal,  both  premisses  must  be  so  likewise ; 


•  Annlyt.  Prior.  I.  xv.  p.  3i.  b.  7. 

»»  Ibid,  xxiii.  p.  40,  b.  20,  p.  41^a.  4-20. 

*=  Ibid.  p.  40,  b.  25 :  Hn  ij  ^tucriKm  fj 
4^  viroddfffcos'  rod  8*  4^  hieoBiff  *  wi 
fitpos  rh  8t^  rov  iZu^drov. 

*^  Ibid.  p.  41,  a.  23:  irdyrfs  yiip  ol  Biii 
rov  k^vydrov  T€paiyovr€S  rh  fikv  ^fi/Sos 
crvXAoylfoKToi,  t^  5*  i^  ^X^*  ^i  6 to 6 4- 


rrjs  ^Ti<pd<r€a»5  rtBdaTjs, 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  Ari- 
stotle uses  the  phrase  trvWoyirfibs  4^ 
v-nodffftuv,  not  (TvWoynTuhs  uroBfrueSs, 
This  bears  upon  the  question  as  to  his 
views  ujKJn  what  subsequently  received 
the  title  of  hypothetical  tylhgUmt ;  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  shall  advert  in  a  future 
note. 
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if  it  be  particular,  one  of  the  premisses  may  not  be  universal. 
But  without  one  universal  premiss  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
syllogistic  proof.  If  you  have  a  thesis  to  support,  you  cannot 
assume  (or  ask  to  be  conceded  to  you)  that  very  thesis,  without 
committing  petitio  principii  {i.e.  quoesiti  or  probandi) ;  you  must 
assume  (or  ask  to  have  conceded  to  you)  some  universal  pro- 
position containing  it  and  more  besides ;  under  which  universal 
you  may  bring  the  subject  of  your  thesis  as  a  minor,  and  thus 
the  premisses  necessary  for  supporting  it  will  be  completed. 
Aristotle  illustrates  this  by  giving  a  demonstration  that  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal ;  justifying 
every  step  in  the  reasoning  by  an  appeal  to  some  universal 
proposition.* 

)  Again,  every  demonstration  is  effected  by  two  propositions 
I  (an  even  number)  and  by  three  terms  (an  odd  number) ;  though 
■the  same  proposition  may  perhaps  be  demonstrable  by  more 
than  one  pair  of  premisses,  or  through  more  than  one  middle 
term ;  **  that  is,  by  two  or  more  distinct  syllogisms.  If  there  be 
more  than  three  terms  and  two  propositions,  either  the  syllogism 
will  no  longer  be  one  but  several ;  or  there  must  be  particulars 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  universal  by  induc- 
tion ;  or  something  will  be  included,  superfluous  and  not  essential 
to  the  demonstration,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
from  the  respondent  the  real  inference  meant.*^  In  the  case 
(afterwards  caUed  Sorites)  where  the  ultimate  conclusion  is 
obtained  through  several  mean  terms  in  continuous  series,  the 
number  of  terms  will  always  exceed  by  one  the  number  of  pro- 
positions ;  but  the  numbers  may  be  odd  or  even,  according  to 
circumstances.  As  terms  are  added,  the  total  of  intermediate 
conclusions,  if  drawn  out  in  form,  will  come  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  terms  or  propositions,  multiplying  as  it  will 
do  in  an  increasing  ratio  to  them.*^ 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  one  thesis  and  another  as  to  facility 
pf  attack  or  defence  in  Dialectic.  If  the  thesis  be  an  Universal 
iAfl&rmative  proposition,  it  can  be  demonstrated  only  in  the  First 
(figure,  and  only  by  one  combination  of  premisses ;  while,  on  the 


■  Analyt  Prior.  I.  xxiv.  p.  41,  b.  G-31. 
The  demonstration  given  (b.  13-22)  is 
different  from  that  wliich  we  read  in 
Euclid,  and  is  not  easy  to  follow.  It  is 
more  clearly  explained  by  Waitz  (p.  434) 
than  either  by  Julius  Pacius  or  by  M. 
Barth.  St.  Ililaire  (p.  108). 

"  Ibid.  I.  XXV.  p.  41,  b.  'di\  scq. 


"  Ibid.  XXV.  p.  42,  a.  23 :  ^drriv  ^(rrai 

Tiyos  &Wov  rSov  roiovruy  X*^P'*'*  •^^'  *^* 
38;  ovros  6  \6yos  fj  ov  (Tv\k€Khyi<Trai^ 
vkflu)  rwv  iLvayKaiwv  iiptarrjKf  Trphs  r^v 
Bitriv, 

«»  Ibid.  p.  42.  b.  5-2G. 
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other  hand,  it  can  be  impugned  either  by  an  universal  negative, 
which  can  be  demonstrated  both  in  the  First  and  Second  figures, 
or  by  a  particular  negative,  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  all 
the  three  figures.  Hence  an  Universal  Afl&rmative  thesis  is  at  / 
once  the  hardest  to  defend  and  the  easiest  to  oppugn :  more  so  • 
than  either  a  Particular  Affirmative,  which  can  be  proved  both 
in  the  First  and  Third  figures ;  or  a  Universal  Negative,  which 
can  be  proved  either  in  First  or  Second.*  To  the  opponent, 
an  universal  thesis  affords  an  easier  victory  than  a  particular 
thesis ;  in  fact,  speaking  generally,  his  task  is  easier  than  that 
of  the  defendant. 

In  the  Analytica  Priora,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  he 
contemplates  not  only  theory,  but  also  practice  and  art.  The 
reader  must  be  taught,  not  merely  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  Syllogism,  but  likewise  where  he  can  find  the  matter 
for  constructing  syllogisms  readily,  and  how  he  can  obtain 
the  principles  of  demonstration  pertinent  to  each  thesis  pro- 
pounded.^ 

A  thesis  being  propounded  in  appropriate  terms,  with  subject 
and  predicate,  how  are  you  the  propounder  to  seek  out  argu- 
ments for  its  defence?  In  the  first  place,  Aristotle  reverts  to 
the  distinction  already  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cate- 
goriae.*"  Individual  things  or  persons  are  subjects  only,  never  ^ 
appearing  as  predicates — this  is  the  lowest  extremity  of  the 
logical  scale :  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale,  there  are 
the  highest  generalities,  predicates  only,  and  not  subjects  of  any 
predication,  though  sometimes  supposed  to  be  such,  as  matters 
of  dialectic  discussion.**  Between  the  lowest  and  highest  we 
have  intermediate  or  graduate  generalities,  appearing  sometimes 
as  subjects,  sometimes  as  predicates ;  and  it  is  among  these 
that  the  materials  both  of  problems  for  debate,  and  of  premisses 
for  proof,  are  usually  found.® 

You  must  begin  by  putting  down,  along  with  the  matter  in  ) 
hand  itself,  its  definition  and  its  propria;  after  that,  its  other  J 
predicates;   next,  those  predicates  which  cannot  belong  to  it;  ■ 


•  Anfllyt.  Prior.  I.  xxvi.  p.  42,  b.  27,  |      ^  Ibid  p.  43,  a.  39:  T\^y  ««  fi^  Korit 
p.  43.  a.  15.  I  Z6^av.    Cf.  Schol.  of  Alexander,  p.  175, 


^  Ibid.  I.  xxvii.  p.  43,  a.  20:  ir«f  8* 
tuwop'fi(rofitv  cdfTol  irphs  rh  riBiyitvov  o«i 
avWoyifffjuuv^  kolL  Zih  irolav  68o0  Kri}\f6fA€da 
TOLS  Ttpl  tKourroy  &px^^t  »'»'*'  ^^"H  \fKr4ov' 
ov  ykp  ii6vov  ifftas  8«T  r)\v  yivtffiv  dewptTy 
rwy  ffvXXoTfifffjMv^  oXA.^  kolL  r^y  ZvvaiAiy 
tx^iy  ToC  Toiciv.  The  second  section  of 
Book  I.  here  begins. 

'  Ibid.  I.  xxvii.  p.  43,  a.  25,  scq. 


a.  44,  Br.  :  ^v8(J|«j  kcDl  SioAcftriirwr,  &aTtp 
cTtcv  ^i'  TOif  ToiriKoiSf  that  even  the 
principia  of  science  may  bo  debated  ;  for 
example,  in  book  B.  of  the  Mctaphysioa. 
Arifrtotlo  does  not  recognize  either  rh  6y 
o  rh  cV  as  true  genera,  bat  only  as  pre- 
dicates. 
«  Ibid.  a.  40-43. 
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lastly,  those  other  subjects,  of  which  it  may  itself  be  predicated. 
You  must  classify  its  various  predicates  distinguishing  the 
essential,  the  propria,  and  the  accidental ;  also  distinguishing 
the  true  and  unquestionable,  from  the  problematical  and  hypo- 
thetical.* You  must  look  out  for  those  predicates  which  belong 
to  it  as  subject  universally,  and  not  to  certain  portions  of  it 
only;  since  universal  propositions  are  indispensable  in  syllo- 
gistic proof,  and  indefinite  propositions  can  only  be  reckoned 
as  particular.  When  a  subject  is  included  in  some  larger 
genus — as,  for  example,  man  in  animal — you  must  not  look 
for  the  affirmative  or  negative  predicates  which  belong  to  animal 
universally  (since  all  these  will  of  coarse  belong  to  man  also) 
but  for  those  which  distinguish  man  from  other  animals;  nor 
must  you,  in  searching  for  those  lower  subjects  of  which  man 
is  the  predicate,  fix  your  attention  on  the  higher  genus  animal ; 
for  animal  will  of  course  be  predicable  of  all  those  of  which  man 
is  predicable.  You  must  collect  what  pertains  to  man  specially, 
either  as  predicate  or  subject;  nor  merely  that  which  pertains 
to  him  necessarily  and  universally,  but  also  usually  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  for  most  of  the  problems  debated  belong 
to  this  latter  class,  and  the  worth  of  the  conclusion  will  be 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  tlie  premisses.  Do  not  select  predicates 
that  are  predicable*^  both  of  the  predicate  and  subject;  for  no 
valid  affinnative  conclusion  can  be  obtained  from  them. 

Thus,  when  the  thesis  to  be  maintained  is  an  universal 
affirmative  (<?.//.  A  is  predicable  of  all  E),  you  will  survey  all  the 
subjects  to  which  A  will  apply  as  predicate,  and  all  the  predicates 
applying  to  E  as  subject.  If  these  two  lists  coincide  in  any 
point,  a  middle  term  will  be  found  for  the  construction  of  a  good 
syllogism  in  the  First  figure.  Let  B  represent  the  list  of  pre- 
dicates belonging  universally  to  A;  D,  the  list  of  predicates 
which  cannot  belong  to  it;  C,  the  list  of  subjects  to  which  A 
pertains  universally  as  predicate.     Likewise,  let  F  represent  the 

*  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxvii.  p.  43,  b.  8:  I  same  time,  when  I  read  six  lines  after- 
Kol  rovrwv  noia  io^aoTiKm  koI  iroTa  /car*  !  wards  (p.  44,  b.  26)  the  words  oTov  d  tA 
iiX-fjdday.  \  (ir6fifva   iKaT€p(f>   raurd    iariv — in    wljich 

*»  Ibid.  I.  xxvii.  p.  43,  b.  10-35.  |  the  sawio  meaning  as  that   wliich   tho 

^  Ibid.  b.  3G  :  lln  tA  iraciv  iitSfitya  ox/k    commentators  ascribe  to  ra  iraaiv  ^Tr6fi€va 


tlie  predicate    and    to    tlie    subject,  is  help  suspecting  that  Aristotle  intends  to 

curious.     We  sliould  hardly  understand  iraaty  tirSfjifva  to  mean    something::   dif- 

it,  if  it  were  not  explainc  d  a  little  further  fcrcnt ;  to  mean  such  wide  and  universal 

on,  p.  44,  b.  21.     Both  the  Scholiast  and  predicates  as  rh  U  and  to6v  which  soar 

tho  modern  ronmientators  understand  ra  alx)ve  the  Categories  and  apply  to  every 

iraa-iy  Mfitya  in  this  sense  ;  and  I  do  not  thing,  but  denote  no  real  geiiera. 

venture  to  depart  from  them.    At  tho  i 
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list  of  predicates  belonging  universally  to  E ;  H,  the  list  of 
predicates  that  cannot  belong  to  E ;  G,  the  list  of  subjects 
to  which  E  is  applicable  as  predicate.  If,  under  these  suppo- 
sitions, there  is  any  coincidence  between  the  list  C  and  the  list 
P,  you  can  construct  a  syllogism  (in  Barbara,  Fig.  1),  demon- 
strating that  A  belongs  to  all  E  ;  since  the  predicate  in  F  belongs 
to  all  E,  and  A  universally  to  the  subject  in  C.  If  the  list  C 
coincides  in  any  point  with  the  list  G,  you  can  prove  that  A 
belongs  to  some  E,  by  a  syllogism  (in  Darapli^,^Fig.  3).  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  list  F  coincides  in  any  point  with  the  list 
D,  you  can  prove  that  A  cannot  belong  to  any  E :  for  the 
predicate  in  D  cannot  belong  to  any  A,  and  therefore  (by  con- 
verting simply  the  universal  negative)  A  cannot  belong  as  pre- 
dicate to  any  D ;  but  D  coincides  with  F,  and  F  belongs  to  all 
E ;  accordingly,  a  syllogism  (in  Celarent,  Fig.  1)  may  be  con- 
structed, shewing  that  A  cannot  belong  to  any  E.  So  also,  if 
B  coincides  in  any  point  with  H,  the  same  conclusion  can  be 
proved ;  for  the  predicate  in  B  belongs  to  all  A,  but  B  coincides 
with  H,  which  belongs  to  no  E ;  whence  you  obtain  a  syllogism 
(in  CamestreSy  Fig.  2),  shewing  that  no  A  belongs  to  E.*  In 
collecting  the  predicates  and  subjects  both  of  A  and  of  E,  the 
highest  and  most  universal  expression  of  them  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  affording  the  largest  grasp  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
suitable  middle  term.**  It  will  be  seen  (as  has  been  declared 
already)  that  every  syllogism  obtained  will  have  three  terms  and 
two  propositions ;  and  that  it  will  be  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
figures  above  described.^ 

The  way  just  pointed  out  is  the  only  way  towards  obtaining 
a  suitable  middle  term.  If,  for  example,  you  find  some  predicate 
applicable  both  to  A  and  E,  this  will  not  conduct  you  to  a  valid 
syllogism ;  you  will  only  obtain  a  syllogism  in  the  Second  figure 
with  two  affirmative  premisses,  which  will  not  warrant  any 
conclusion.  Or  if  you  find  some  predicate  which  cannot  belong 
either  to  A  or  to  E,  this  again  will  only  give  you  a  syllogism  in 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxviii.  p.  43,  b.  39- 
p.  44,  a.  35. 

**  Ibid.  p.  44,  a.  39.  Alexander  and 
Philoponus  (Scholia,  p.  177,  a.  19,  39, 
Brand  is)  point  out  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween what  Aristotle  savs  here  and  what 


way  of  removing  the  inconsistency  is  not 
succesjjful :  I  doubt  if  there  be  an  incon- 
sistency. I  understand  Aristotle  here  to 
mean  only  that  the  universal  expression 
KZ  (rb  koBSXov  Z;  is  to  be  preferred  tq 
the  indefinite  or  indeterminate  (simply  Z, 


he   had   said   in   one  of    the  preceding    aSiSpiffrov),  also   KF   {rh   KadSxou  T)  to 
paragraphs,  dissuading  the  inquirer  from    simple  T  (h^iSpia-roy),    This  appears  to 


attending  to  the  highcbt  generalities,  and 
recommending  him  to  look  only  at  both 
subject  and  predicate  in  their  speciid 
place  on  the  logical  scale    Alexander's 


me  not  inconsistent  with  the  recommemla- 
tion  which  Aristotle  had  given  before. 
«  Ibid.  p.  44,  b.  6-20. 
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the  Second  figure  with  two  negative  premisses,  which  leads  to 
nothing.  So  also,  if  you  have  a  term  of  which  A  can  be  pre- 
dicated, but  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  E,  you  derive  from 
it  only  a  syllogism  in  the  First  figure,  with  its  minor  negative ; 
and  this,  too,  is  invalid.  Lastly,  if  you  have  a  subject,  of  which 
neither  A  nor  E  can  be  predicated,  your  syllogism  constructed 
from  these  conditions  will  have  both  its  premisses  negative,  and 
will  therefore  be  worthless.* 

In  the  survey  prescribed,  nothing  is  gained  by  looking  out  for 
predicates  (of  A  and  E)  which  are  different  or  opposite :  we  must 
collect  such  as  are  identical,  since  our  purpose  is  to  obtain  from 
them  a  suitable  middle  term,  which  must  be  the  same  in  both 
premisses.  It  is  true  that  if  the  list  B  (containing  the  predicates 
universally  belonging  to  A)  and  the  list  F  (containing  the  pre- 
dicates imiversally  belonging  to  E)  are  incompatible  or  contrary 
to  each  other,  you  will  arrive  at  a  syllogism  proving  that  no 
A  can  belong  to  E.  But  this  syllogism  will  proceed,  not  so 
much  from  the  fact  that  B  and  F  are  incompatible,  as  from  the 
other  fact,  distinct  though  correlative,  that  B  will  to  a  certain 
extent  coincide  with  H  (the  list  of  predicates  which  cannot  belong 
to  E).  The  middle  term  and  the  syllogism  constituted  thereby, 
is  derived  from  the  coincidence  between  B  and  H,  not  from  the 
opposition  between  B  and  F.  Those  who  derive  it  from  the 
latter,  overlook  or  disregard  the  real  source,  and  adopt  a  point 
of  view  merely  incidental  and  irrelevant.'' 

The  precept  here  delivered — That  in  order  to  obtain  middle 
terms  and  good  syllogisms,  you  must  study  and  collect  both  the 
predicates  and  the  subjects  of  the  two  terms  of  your  thesis — 
Aristotle  declares  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  demonstration, 
whether  direct  or  by  way  of  Reductio  ad  Impossibile.  In  both 
the  process  of  demonstration  is  the  same — involving  two  pre- 
misses, three  terms,  and  one  of  the  three  a  suitable  middle  term. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  direct  demonstration,  both 
premisses  are  propounded  as  true,  while  in  the  Reductio  ad 
Impossibile,  one  of  the  premisses  is  assumed  as  true  though 
known  to  be  false,  and  the  conclusion  also.*^  In  the  other  cases 
of  hypothetical  syllogism  your  attention  must  be  dii-ected,  not 
to  the  original  qucesitum,  but  to  the  condition  annexed  thereto  ; 
yet  the  search  for  predicates,  subjects,  and  a  middle  term,  must 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner.^     Sometimes,  by  the  help 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxviii.  p.  44,  b.  25- 
37. 

»»  Ibid.  p.  44,  b.  38-p.  45,  a.  22.  trvfifialvu 
9^  Tois  oStwj  iiriffKOWopffi  irpoo'ciri/SA^irco' 


T^v  Tain6TT}Ta  rwv  B  Koi  rSov  0, 
*"  Ibid.  I.  xxix.  p.  45,  a  25-b.  15. 
«*  Ibid.  I.,  xxix.  p.  45,  b.  15-20.     This; 
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of  a  condition  extraneous  to  the  premisses,  yon  may  demonstrate 
an  universal  from  a  particular:  e.g.,  Suppose  C  (the  list  of 
subjects  to  which  A  belongs  as  predicate)  and  G  (the  list  of 
subjects  to  which  E  belongs  as  predicate)  to  be  identical ;  and 
suppose  farther  that  the  subjects  in  G  are  the  only  ones  to 
which  E  belongs  as  predicate  (this  seems  to  be  the  extraneous  or 
extra-syllogistic  condition  assumed,  on  which  Aristotle's  argument 
turns) ;  then,  A  will  be  applicable  to  all  E.  Or  if  D  (the  list  of 
predicates  which  cannot  belong  to  A)  and  G  (the  list  of  subjects 
to  which  E  belongs  as  predicate)  are  identical ;  then,  assuming 
the  like  extraneous  condition,  A  wUl  not  be  applicable  to  any 
E.*  In  both  these  cases,  the  conclusion  is  more  universal  than 
the  premisses;  but  it  is  because  we  take  in  an  hypothetical 
assumption,  in  addition  to  the  premisses. 

Aristotle  has  now  shown  a  method  of  procedure  common  ■ 
to  all  investigations  and  proper  for  the  solution  of  all  problems, 
wherever  soluble.  He  has  shown,  first,  all  the  conditions  and 
varieties  of  probative  Syllogism,  two  premisses  and  three  terms, 
with  the  place  required  for  the  middle  term  in  each  of  the  three 
figures ;  next,  the  quarter  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  all  the 
materials  necessary  or  suitable  for  constructing  valid  syllogisms. 
Having  the  two  terms  of  the  thesis  given,  we  must  study  the 
predicates  and  subjects  belonging  to  both,  and  must  provide 
a  large  list  of  them ;  out  of  which  list  we  must  make  selection 
according  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Our  selection  will  be 
different,  according  as  we  wish  to  prove  or  to  refute,  and 
according  as  the  conclusion  that  we  wish  to  prove  is  an  uni- 
versal or  a  particular.  The  lesson  here  given  will  be  most 
useful  in  teaching  the  reasoner  to  confine  his  attention  to  the 
sort  of  materials  really  promising,  so  that  he  may  avoid  wasting 
his  time  upon  such  as  are  irrelevant.** 

This  method  of  procedure  is  alike  applicable  to  demonstration 
in  Philosophy  or  in  any  of  the  special  sciences,*'  and  to  debate 


paragraph  is  very  obscure.  Neither 
Alexanuer»  nor  Waltz,  nor  St.  Hilalre 
clears  it  up  completely.  See  SchoL  pp. 
178,  h^  179,  a.  Brandis. 

Aristotle  concludes  by  saying  that 
syllogisms  from  an  hypothesis  ought  to 
bu  reviewed  and  clussi&cd  into  varieties — 
iiriCKiy^curBai  8c  8c<  koX  8icA.c<v  iroffaxots  ol 
i^  vwMafots  (b.  20).  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  himself  ever  executed  this 
classitication.  It  was  done  in  the  Analy- 
tica  of  his  successor  Theophrastus  (Schol. 
p.  179,  a.  6,  24).  Compare  the  note  of 
M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilalre,  p.  110. 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxix.  p.  45,  b.  21-30. 

^  Ibid.  b.  36-xxx.  p.  46.  a.  10. 

^  Ibid.  p.  46,  a  8 ;  Karh,  fi4y  aA^9«iay 
ix  rSav KUT*  iJiiidfiay  ^  i  ay  t  y  p  a fifi  4 v tt w 
(fwipxuv,  us  8i  Towj  8laXclCTllC0^T  avXXo' 
yiafiohs  ^k  rwv  Koerh  h6^a»  irpordctuv' 

Julius  Pacius  (p.  257)  remarks  upon 
the  word  ^uxy^ypafifityotv  as  indicating 
that  Aristotle,  while  alluding  to  special 
sciences  distinguishable  from  philoiiophy 
on  one  side,  and  from  dialectic  on  the 
other,  had  in  view  geometrical  demon- 
strations. 
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in  Dialectic.  In  both,  the  premisses  or  principia  of  syllogisms 
must  be  put  together  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  to  make 
the  syllogism  valid.  In  both,  too,  the  range  of  topics  falling 
under  examination  is  large  and  varied ;  each  topic  will  have  its 
own  separate  premisses  or  principia,  which  must  be  searched 
out  and  selected  in  the  way  above  described.  Experience  alone 
can  furnish  these  principia,  in  each  separate  branch  or  depart- 
ment. Astronomical  experience  —  the  observed  facts  and 
phenomena  of  astronomy — ^have  furnished  the  data  for  the 
scientific  and  demonstrative  treatment  of  astronomy.  The  like 
with  every  other  branch  of  science  or  art.*  When  the  facts  in 
each  branch  are  brought  together,  it  will  be  the  province  of  the 
logician  or  analytical  philosopher  to  set  out  the  demonstrations 
in  a  manner  clear  and  fit  for  use.  For  if  nothing  in  the  way  of 
true  matter  of  fact  has  been  omitted  from  our  observation,  we 
shall  be  able  to  discover  and  unfold  the  demonstration,  on  every 
point  where  demonstration  is  possible ;  and,  wherever  it  is  not 
possible,  to  make  the  impossibility  manifest.** 

For  the  fuller  development  of  these  important  principles,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  on  Dialectic,  entitled  Topica, 
which  we  shall  come  to  in  a  future  chapter.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  Aristotle's  writings  more  remarkable  than  the  testimony 
here  afforded,  how  completely  he  considered  all  the  generalities 
of  demonstrative  science  and  deductive  reasoning  to  rest  alto- 
gether on  experience  and  inductive  observation. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  a  comparison  between  the 
syllogistic  method,  as  above  described  and  systematized,  and 
the  process  called  logical  Division  into  genera  and  species;  a 
process  much  relied  upon  by  other  philosophers,  and  especially 
by  Plato.     This  logical  Division,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a 


•  Analyi  Prior.  I.  xxx.  p.  46,  a.  10- 
20;  a/  8*  kpxa^  r&v  (rvWoyiafi&v  KodSKov 
fily  ^privrai — '(Bicu  9h  koJB^  iK^oTriy  al 
irXc7(rT(u.  Bih  r^s  /a^v  &PX^'  '''^^  *'*P^ 
ticcurroy  ifiirtiplas  i<m  xopaSoGvot.  K^yw 
8*  olov  r^y  iurrpoKoyiK^y  fiky  ifiirftpiay  rifs 
iurrpo\oyiKris  iirtffT-fjfjLrjs'  \iifp04yro»y  yiip 
Ikovws  r&y  ^ivofi4vwv  oStws  fipd&rjoray 
a/  iurrpoKoyMod  &iro8e(|c(f.  duoiws  9h  K<d 
wtpl  &AAi}v  Siroiayovy  ^x**  '*'€x»h?»'  T€  koI 
hricrr4\firiy. 

What  Aristotle  says  here — of  astro- 
nomical observation  and  experience  as 
furnishing  "^  the  basis  for  astronomical 
science — stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
Plato,  who  rejects  this  basis,  and  puts 


similar  way.  Compare  Aristot.  Metaphys. 
A  p.  1073,  a.  6,  seq.,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Bonitz,  p.  506. 

*»  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxx.  p.  46,  a.  22-27 ; 
&<m  h.v  At7^9^  tA  bxikpxovTa  irtpX  tKoaroVt 
rifx4rfpoy  ffSi?  rks  iiroBd^ns  kroifioos  ifJuP' 
aofi^uv,  tl  yhp  firi^^y  icarA  t^v  iaroplay 
irapa\ti<l>dtiif  rwy  iXriBws  Oxtxpx^yrwy  rots' 
irpdyfioffiyy  e|o/Acv  irtpl  &irayros  ot  fi^y 
icrriy  air<{8ei|(T,  ravrriy  tbptiy  koX  kieohuK- 
y6ycut  oZ  8^  /ij)  w4<pvKfy  &ir<$8e(|<f,  tovto 
xoitiv  <pavfp6v. 

Respecting  the  word  lirropia — investi- 
gation and  record  of  matters  of  fact — the 
first  sentence  of  Herodotus  may  be  com- 
pared with  Aristotle,  Histor.  Animal,  p. 


aside,  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  astrono-  |  491,  a.  12;  also  p.  757,  b.  35  ;  Rhetoric, 
mica]    observation    (Republic,    vii.    pp.  !  p.  1359,  b.  32. 
580-581);    treating  acoustics  also  in  a  t 
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mere  fragment  of  the  syllogistic  procedure ;  nothing  better  than 
a  feeble  Byllogism.*  Those  who  employed  it  were  ignorant  both 
of  Syllogism  and  of  its  conditions.  They  tried  to  demonstrate 
— ^what  never  can  be  demonstrated — ^the  essential  constitution 
of  the  subject.^  Instead  of  selecting  a  middle  term,  as  the 
Syllogism  requires,  more  universal  than  the  subject  but  less 
universal  (or  not  more  so)  than  the  predicate,  they  inverted  the 
proper  order,  and  took  for  their  middle  term  the  highest  ! 
universal.  What  really  requires  to  be  demonstrated,  they  never  ' 
demonstirated  but  assume.^ 

Thus,  they  take  the  subject  man,  and  propose  to  prove  that 
man  is  mortal.  They  begin  by  laying  down  than  man  is  an 
animal,  and  that  every  animal  is  either  mortal  or  immortal. 
Here,  the  most  universal  term,  animal,  is  selected  as  middle  or 
as  medium  of  proof;  while  after  all,  the  conclusion  demonstrated; 
is,  not  that  man  is  mortal,  but  that  man  is  either  mortal  or^ 
immortal.  The  position  that  man  is  mortal,  is  assumed  but 
not  proved.*^  Moreover,  by  this  method  of  logical  division,  all 
the  steps  are  affirmative  and  none  negative;  there  cannot  be 
any  refutation  of  error.  Nor  can  any  proof  be  given  thus  re- 
specting genus,  or  proprium,  or  acciiens ;  the  genus  is  assumed, 
and  the  method  proceeds  from  thence  to  species  and  differentia. 
No  doubtful  matter  can  be  settled,  and  no  unknown  point 
elucidated  by  this  method;  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  ^ 
arrange  in  a  certain  order  what  is  already  ascertained  and 
unquestionable.  To  many  investigations,  accordingly,  the 
method  is  altogether  inapplicable  ;  while  even  where  it  is  appli- 
cable, it  leads  to  no  useful  conclusion."^ 

We  now  come  to  that  which  Aristotle  indicates  as  the  third 
section  of  this  First  Book  of  the  Analytica  Priora.  In  the  first ' 
section  he  explained  the  construction  and  constituents  of 
Syllogism,  the  varieties  of  figure  and  mode,  and  the  conditions 
indispensable  to  a  valid  conclusion.  In  the  second  section  he 
tells  us  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  premisses  of  syllogisms,, 
and  how  we  may  obtain  a  stock  of  materials,  apt  and  ready  for 
use  when  required.  There  remains  one  more  task  to  complete 
his  plan — ^that  he  should  teach  the  manner  of  reducing  argu- 
mentation as  it  actually  occurs  (often  invalid,  and  even  when 


•  Analyt  Prior.  I.  xxxi.  p.  46,  a.  33. 
Alexander,  in  Scholia,  p.  180,  a.  14.  The 
Platonic  method  of  Ziaipttris  is  exemplified 
in  the  dialogues  called  Sophu^i^  and 
Politious ;  compare  also  Phil^bus,  o.  y.,  p. 
15. 

**  Ibid.   p.   46,  a.   34:   vp&row  V  adnh 


rovTO  ^A.cX^^fi  robs  XP^I^^^^^^  edn-p  irdt^ 
Taf ,  Kcd  TfiBtty  iirfx*^pov¥  its  6yros  ivvaroO 
vepl  ovcias  a,ir6^(t^iy  ylytffBai  ircd  rov  rt 
i^riv, 

«  Ibid.  p.  46,  b.  1-12. 

^  Ibid.  b.  26-37.  Alexander  in  Schol. 
p.  180,  b.  1. 
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valid,  often  elliptical  and  disorderly),  to  the  figures  of  syllogism 
as  above  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  validity.*  In 
performing  this  third  part  (Aristotle  says)  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  confirm  and  illustrate  the  two  preceding  parts;  for  truth 
ought  in  every  way  to  be  consistent  with  itself.*" 

When  a  piece  of  reasoning  is  before  us,  we  must  first  try  to 
disengage  the  two  syllogistic  premisses  (which  are  more  easily 
disengaged  than  the  three  terms),  and  note  which  of  them  is 
imiversal  or  particular.  The  reasoner,  however,  may  not  have 
set  out  both  of  them  clearly :  sometimes  he  will  leave  out  the 
major,  sometimes  the  minor,  and  sometimes,  even  when  enun- 
ciating both  of  them,  he  will  join  with  them  irrelevant  matter. 
In  either  of  these  cases  we  must  ourselves  supply  what  is 
wanting  and  strike  out  the  irrelevant.  Without  this  aid,  reduc- 
tion to  regular  syllogism  is  impracticable ;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  see  what  the  exact  deficiency  is.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
conclusion  may  follow  necessarily  from  what  is  implied  in  the 
premisses,  while  yet  the  premisses  themselves  do  not  form  a 
correct  syllogism ;  for  though  every  such  syllogism  carries  with 
it  necessity,  there  may  be  necessity  without  a  syllogism.  In  the 
process  of  reduction,  we  must  first  disengage  and  set  down  the 
two  premisses,  then  the  three  terms ;  out  of  which  three,  that 
one  which  appears  twice  will  be  the  middle  term.  K  we  do  not 
find  one  term  twice  repeated,  we  have  got  no  middle  and  no  real 
syllogism.  Whether  the  syllogism  when  obtained  will  be  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  figure,  will  depend  upon  the  place  of 
the  middle  term  in  the  two  premisses.  We  know  by  the  nature 
of  the  conclusion  which  of  the  three  figures  to  look  for,  since  we 
have  already  seen  what  conclusions  can  be  demonstrated  in 
each.^ 

Sometimes  we  may  get  premisses  which  look  like  those  of  a 
true  syllogism,  but  are  not  so  in  reality;  the  major  proposition 
ought  to  be  an  universal,  but  it  may  happen  to  be  only  indefinite, 
and  the  syllogism  will  not  in  all  cases  be  vaUd ;  yet  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  often  passes  unnoticed.**    Another  source 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxxii.  p.  47,  a.  2 : 
\oiirhy  yhp  in  rovro  t^j  ckI^^ws'  ft  yb.p 

Kcd  rod  txtpicTKuv  Ixoi/ucv  h^tva^itv,  in  8^ 
Tovs  ytyeyrifi^vovs  &vaA.<M)tfi€v  us  tA  irpofipri- 
fi4va  (rx^A*<*Ta,  r4\os  hv  ixoi  rj  4^  ^PXVS 
irp6Bt(riS' 

»>  Ibid.  a.  8. 

«  Ibid.  a.  10-b.  14. 

*  Ibid.  I.  xxxiii.  p.  47,  b.  16-40 :  a^ri 
fihy  oZv  ii  kwdrri  \ylyfTai  iv  ry  irapA  fjuKp6v' 


<2>y  ydp  obH^y  huup4pov  tlvuv  r  6^9  ryJe 
iirctpX**".  ^  T<{5€  TySe  itavrX  6»c£p- 
X«»'»  ffxrfX<»>povww, 

M.  B.  St.  Hilaire  observes  in  his  note 
(p.  155) :  "L*erreur  vient  uniquemtnt  de 
ce  qu'on  con  fond  Tuniversel  <*t  rindettr- 
mine'  6e'parcs  par  una  nuance  tr^a  faiblo 
d'expiefcsion,  qu'on  no  doit  pus  ccpendant 
ne'gliger."  Julius  Pacius  ([».  264)  gives 
the  same  explanation  at  greater  length ; 
but  the  example  chosen  by  Aristotle  (A 
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of  fallacy  is,  that  we  may  set  out  the  terms  incorrectly;  hy 
patting  (in  modern  phrase)  the  abstract  instead  of  the  concrete, 
or  abstract  in  one  premiss  and  concrete  in  the  other.*  To  guard 
against  this,  we  ought  to  use  the  concrete  term  in  preference 
to  the  abstract.  For  example,  let  the  major  proposition  be. 
Health  cannot  belong  to  any  disease;  and  the  minor,  Disease 
can  belong  to  any  man;  Ergo,  Health  cannot  belong  to  any 
man.  This  conclusion  seems  valid,  but  is  not  really  so.  We 
ought  to  substitute  concrete  terms  to  this  effect: — It  is  im- 
possible that  the  sick  can  be  well ;  Any  man  may  be  sick ;  Ergo, 
It  is  impossible  that  any  man  can  be  well.  To  the  syllogism, 
now,  as  stated  in  these  concrete  terms,  we  may  object,  that  the 
major  is  not  true.  A  person  who  is  at  the  present  moment  sick 
may  at  a  future  time  become  well.  There  is  therefore  no  valid 
syllogism.**  When  we  take  the  concrete  man,  we  may  say  with 
truth  that  the  two  contraries,  health-sickness,  knowledge-ignor- 
ance, may  both  aUke  belong  to  him ;  though  not  to  the  same 
individual  at  the  same  time. 

Again,  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  can  always  find  one  dis- 
tinct and  separate  name  belonging  to  each  term.  Sometimes 
one  or  all  of  the  three  terms  can  only  be  expressed  by  an  entire 
phrase  or  proposition.  In  such  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce 
the  reasoning  into  regular  syllogism.  We  may  even  be  deceived 
into  fancying  that  there  are  syllogisms  without  any  middle  term 
at  all,  because  there  is  no  single  word  to  express  it.  For  ex- 
ample, let  A  represent  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  B,  triangle ; 
C,  isosceles.  Then  we  have  a  regular  syllogism,  with  an  explicit 
and  single-worded  middle  term ;  A  belongs  first  to  B,  and  then 
to  C  through  B  as  middle  term  (triangle).  But  how  do  we  know 
that  A  belongs  to  B  ?  We  know  it  by  demonstration ;  for  it  is  a 
demonstrable  truth  that  every  triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal 
to  two  right  angles.  Yet  there  is  no  other  more  general  truth 
about  triangles  from  which  it  is  a  deduction ;  it  belongs  to  the 
triangle  per  se,  and  follows  from  the  fundamental  properties  of 
the  figure.*'  There  is,  however,  a  middle  term  in  the  demonstra- 
tion, though  it  is  not  single-worded  and  explicit ;  it  is  a  declara- 
tory proposition  or  a  fact.  We  must  not  suppose  that  there  can 
be  any  demonstration  without  a  middle  term,  either  single-worded 
or  many-worded. 

* KpurrofUvr^t  icrri  Sloyoiyrbf  * Apiffrofx^yris)  '  Uri  rh   fifcov   ovx  olhots   del   Kjfwr4ov  &s 
appears  open  to  other  objeotions  besides.       t<j8c  ti,  &aa.'  4ylor€  kSyov,  Birtp  wfi^aSwu 


•  Analyt  Prior.  I.  xxxiv.  p.  48,  a.  1-28. 


Kkw\    rov  A«x^^>^o^*     A  good   Scholion 


^  Ibid.  a.  2-23.    8eo  the  Scholion  of    of  Philoponns  is  given,  p.  181,  b.  28-45, 


Alexander,  p.  181,  b.  16-27,  Brandis. 
«  Ibid.  I.  XXXV.  p.  48,  a  30-39 :  ^aa^tphw 


Brand. 
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When  we  are  reducing  any  reasoning  to  a  syllogistic  form,  and 
tracing  out  the  three  terms  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  must 
expose  or  set  out  these  terms  in  the  nominative  case ;  but  when 
we  actually  construct  the  syllogism  or  put  the  terms  into  pro- 
positions, we  shall  find  that  one  or  other  of  the  oblique  cases, 
genitive,  dative,  &c.,  is  required.*     Moreover,  when  we  say, 
*  this  belongs  to  that,*  or  *  this  may  be  truly  predicated  of  that, 
we  must  recollect  that  there  are  many  distinct  varieties  in  the 
relation  of  predicate  to  subject.    Each  of  the  Categories  has  its 
own  distinct  relation  to  the  subject ;  predication  secundum  quid 
is  distinguished  from  predication  simplidter,  simple  from  com- 
bined or  compound,  &c.    This  applies  to  negatives  as  well  as 
aflBrtnatives.**    There  will  be  a  material  difference  in  setting  out 
the  terms  of   the  syllogism,  according  as  the  predication  is 
qualified   {secundum  quid)   or  absolute  (simpliciter).      K    it  be 
qualified,  the  qualification  attaches  to  the  predicate,  not  to  the 
subject:  when  the  major  proposition  is  a  qualified  predication, 
we  must  consider  the  qualification   as  belonging,  not  to  the 
middle  term,  but  to  the  major  term,  and  as  destined  to  re-appear 
in  the  conclusion.     If  the  qualification  be  attached  to  the  middle 
term,  it  cannot  appear  in  the  conclusion,  and  any  conclusion 
that  embraces  it  will  not  be  proved.     Suppose  the  conclusion  to 
be  proved  is.  The  wholesome  is  knowledge  qu^atenus  bonum  or 
quod  bonum  est;  the  three  terms  of  the  syllogism  must  stand 
thus : — 

Major — Bonum  is  knowable,  quatenus  bonum  or  quod  bonum  est. 

Minor — The  wholesome  is  bonum. 

Ergo — The  wholesome  is  knowable,  qaatenus  bonum,  &c. 

For  every  syllogism  in  which  the  conclusion  is  qualified,  the 
terms  must  be  set  out  accordingly.® 

We  are  permitted,  and  it  is  often  convenient,  to  exchange  one 
phrase  or  term  for  another  of  equivalent  signification,  and  also 
one  word  against  any  equivalent  phrase.  By  doing  this,  we 
often  faciliate  the  setting  out  of  the  terms.    We  must  carefully 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xzxyi.  p.  48,  a.  40-p. 
49,  a.  6.  &vAws  Kiyofiw  yap  tovto  Kark 
vdmwv,  6ti  robs  fxhy  Upovs  &u  6(r4oy  Kara 
T^f  KK'ticrtts  Twv  hvoiidroiv — riy  tk  wpordafts 
Ktfirriov  Kark  rks  ixiiaTov  Trrd^afis'  Several 
examples  are  given  of  this  precept. 

**  Ibid.  I.  xxxvii.  p.  49,  a.  6-10.  Alex- 
ander remarks  in  the  Scholia  (p.  183,  a. 
2)  that  the  distinction  between  simple 
and  compound  predication  has  already 
been  adverted  to  by  Aristotle  in  De  Inter- 


pretatione  (see  p.  20,  b.  35)  ;  and  that  it 
was  largely  treated  by  Theophrastus  in 
his  work,  Iltpl  Karaupdcrtois,  not  preserved. 
^  Ibid.  I.  xxxviii.  p.  49,  a.  11-b.  2. 
<f>ayfphv  oZv  Sti  iv  rots  iv  fxtpft  (rvWoyuT' 
funs  othot  Krfirriov  roh$  Bpovs.  Alex- 
ander explains  oi  iv  fi^p^i  avWoyiafiol 
(Schol.  p.  183,  b.  82,  Br.)  to  be  those  in 
which  the  predicate  has  a  qualifying 
adjunct  tacked  to  it 
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note  the  different  meanings  of  the  same  substantiye  noun, 
according  as  the  definite  article  is  or  is  not  prefixed.  We  must 
not  reckon  it  the  same  term,  if  it  appears  in  one  premiss  mth 
the  definite  article,  and  in  the  other  without  the  definite  article.^ 
Nor  is  it  the  same  proposition  to  say  B  is  predicable  of  0 
(indefinite),  and  B  is  predicable  of  all  C  (universal).  In  setting 
out  the  syllogism,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  major  premiss 
should  be  indefinite ;  the  major  premiss  must  be  universal ;  and 
the  minor  premiss  also,  if  the  conclusion  is  to  be  universal.  If 
the  major  premiss  be  universal,  while  the  minor  premiss  is  only 
affirmative  indefinite,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  imiversal,  but 
will  be  no  more  than  indefinite,  that  is,  coimting  as  particular.^ 

There  is  no  fear  of  our  being  misled  by  setting  out  a  particular 
case  for  the  purpose  of  the  general  demonstration ;  for  we  never 
make  reference  to  the  specialties  of  the  particular  case,  but  deal 
with  it  as  the  geometer  deals  with  the  diagram  that  he  draws. 
He  calls  the  line  A  B,  straight,  a  foot  long,  and  without  breadth, 
but  he  does  not  draw  any  conclusion  from  these  assumptions. 
All  that  syllogistic  demonstration  either  requires  or  employs, 
is,  terms  that  are  related  to  each  other  either  as  whole  to  part 
or  as  part  to  whole.  Without  this,  no  demonstration  can  be 
made :  the  exposition  of  the  particular  case  is  intended  as  an 
appeal  to  the  senses,  for  facilitating  the  march  of  the  student, 
but  is  not  essential  to  demonstration.^ 

Aristotle  reminds  us  once  more  of  what  he  had  before  said, 
that  in  the  Second  and  Third  figures,  not  all  varieties  of  con- 
clusion are  possible,  but  only  some  varieties ;  accordingly,  when 
we  are  reducing  a  piece  of  reasoning  to  the  syllogistic  form,  the 
nature  of  the  conclusion  will  inform  us  which  of  the  three 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxxix.-xl.  p.  49,  b. 
3-18.  oh  rahr6y  itrri  rh  tlvau  r^v  ri^ov^v 
iya06v  Kcti  rh  cTroi  r^v  ^Sov^y  rh  i.yaB6v, 
&c. 

•»  Ibid.l.xU.p.49,  b.14-32.  The  Scho- 
lion  of  Alexander  (Schol.  p.  184,  a.  22-40) 
alludes  to  the  peculiar  mode,  called  by 
Theopbrastos  Korii  vpSfrkrpjfiy,  of  stating 
the  premisses  of  the  syllogism :  two  terms 
only,  the  major  and  the  middle,  being 
enunciated,  whilS  the  third  or  minor  was 
included  potentially,  but  not  enunciated. 
Theophrastus,  however,  did  not  recognize 
the  distinction  of  meaning  to  which 
Aristotle  alludes  in  this  chapter.  He 
construed  as  an  universal  minor,  what 
Aristotle  treats  as  only  an  indefinite 
minor.  The  liability  to  mistake  the 
Indefinite  for  an  Universal  is  here  again 
adverted  to. 


<"  Ibid.  I.  xli.  p.  50,  a.  1 :  r^l  8'  4icrl&€tr$at 
oCkw  XP^y^*9a,  &<mp  koHl  r^  alcBdyfO^ai^ 
rhv  fuofBdyoyra  \4yoyrt5'  ob  yhp  oSrtts  &s 
&vtv  Tovrwy  obx  ot6v  r*  AiroScix^^vcu, 
&(nrfp  i^  £v  6  trvWoyifffiSs, 

This  chapter  is  a  very  remarkable 
statement  of  the  NominaliiBtic  doctrine; 
perceiving  or  conceiving  all  the  real 
specialties  of  a  particular  case,  but  at- 
tending to,  or  reasoning  upon,  only  a 
portion  of  them. 

Plato  treats  it  as  a  mark  of  the  inferior 
scientific  value  of  Geometry,  as  compared 
with  true  and  pure  Dialectic,  that  the 
geometer  cannot  demonstrate  through 
Ideas  and  Universals  alone,  but  is  com- 

Selled  to  help  himself  by  visible  particular 
iagrams  or  illustrations.    (Plato,  Bepub. 
vi.  pp.  510-511,  viL  Ps533,  C.) 
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figures  we  must  look  for.  In  the  case  where  the  question 
clebated  relates  to  a  definition,  and  the  reasoning  which  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  turns  upon  one  part  only  of  that  definition,  we 
must  take  care  to  look  for  our  three  terms  only  in  regard  to 
that  particular  part,  and  not  in  regard  to  the  whole  definition.* 
All  the  modes  of  the  Second  and  Third  figures  can  be  reduced  to 
the  First,  by  conversion  of  one  or  other  of  the  premisses ;  except 
the  fourth  mode  {Baroco)  of  the  Second,  and  the  fifth  mode 
(Bocardo)  of  the  Third,  which  can  be  proved  only  by  Reductio  ad 
Absurdum.^ 

No  syllogisms  from  an  Hypothesis,  however,  are  reducible 
to  any  of  the  three  figures ;  for  they  are  not  proved  by  syllogism 
alone:  they  require  besides  an  extra-syllogistic  assumption 
granted  or  understood  between  speaker  and  hearer.  Suppose 
an  hypothetical  proposition  given,  with  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent :  you  may  perhaps  prove  or  refute  by  syllogism  either  the 
antecedent  separately,  or  the  consequent  separately,  or  both 
of  them  separately;  but  you  cannot  directly  either  prove  or 
refute  by  syllogism  the  conjunction  of  the  two  asserted  in  the 
hypothetical.  The  speaker  must  ascertain  beforehand  that  this 
will  be  granted  to  him;  otherwise  he  cannot  proceed.^  The 
same  is  true  about  the  procedure  by  Reductio  ad  Absurdum, 
which  involves  an  hypothesis  over  and  above  the  syllogism.  In 
employing  such  Reductio  ad  Absurdum,  you  prove  syllogistically 
a  certain  conclusion  from  certain  premisses ;  but  the  conclusion 
is  manifestly  false ;  therefore,  one  at  least  of  the  premisses  from 
which  it  follows  must  be  false  also.  But  if  this  reasoning  is  to 
have  force,  the  hearer  must  know  aliunde  that  the  conclusion  is 
false;  your  syllogism  has  not  shown  it  to  be  false,  but  has 
shown  it  to  be  hypothetically  true;  and  unless  the  hearer  is 
prepared  to  grant  the  conclusion  to  be  false,  your  purpose  is 
not  attained.  Sometimes  he  will  grant  it  without  being  ex- 
pressly asked,  when  the  falsity  is  glaring :  e.g.  you  prove  that 
the  diagonal  of  a  square  is  incommensurable  with  the  side, 
because  if  it  were  taken  as  commensurable,  an  odd  number 
might  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  an  even  number.  Few  disputants 
will  hesitate  to  grant  that  this  conclusion  is  false,  and  therefore 
that  its  contradictory  is  true ;  yet  this  last  (viz.  that  the  con- 
tradictory  is   true)   has  not  been  proved   syllogistically;    you 


•  Anftlyt.  Prior.  I.  xlii.,  xliii.  p.  50,  a.  |  Aristotle  liimself  (the  definition  of  water) 
5-15.      I    follow    hero    the    explanation    does  not  convey  much  instruction, 
given  by  Phih>i)onus  and  JuUuh  Pucius, 
which  M.  Biirth61cmy  St.  Uiluire  adopts. 
But  the  illustrative  example  given  by 


^  Ibid,  xlv.  J).  50,  b.  5-p.  51,  b.  2. 
<•  Ibid.  xliv.  p.  50,  a.  16-28. 
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most  assume  it  by  hypothesis,  or  depend  upon  the  hearer  to 
grant  it.^ 

Here  Aristotle  expressly  reserves  for  separate  treatment  the 
general  subject  of  Syllogisms  from  Hypothesis.*" 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Analytica  Priora, 
Aristotle  returns  to  the  point  which  we  have  already  considered 
in  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione,  viz.  what  is  really  a  negative 
proposition;  and  how  the  adverb  of  negation  must  be  placed 
in  order  to  constitute  one.  We  must  place  this  adverb  im- 
mediately before  the  copula  and  in  conjunction  with  the  copula : 
we  must  not  place  it  after  the  copula  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  predicate ;  for,  if  we  do  so,  the  proposition  resulting  will  not 
be  negative  but  afl&rmative  {Ik  /icrafllcrcwc,  hy  transposition,  ac- 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xliv.  p.  50,  a.  29-38. 
See  above,  zziii  p.  40,  a.  25. 

M.  Barth^emy  St.  Hilaire  remarks  in 
the  note  to  his  translation  of  the  Analy- 
tics Priora  (p.  178)  :  **  Ce  chapitre  suffit 
k  prouyer  qu'  Aristote  a  distingu^  tr^- 
nettement  les  syllogismes  par  Tabsurde,  ! 
des  syUogismes  hypoth^tiqucs.  Cette 
demi^  denomination  est  tout  k  fait 
pour  lui  ce  qn'elle  est  pour  nous."  Of 
these  two  statements,  I  think  the  latter 
is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  afQrm, 
considering  thiit  the  general  survey  of 
hypothetical  syllogisms,  which  Aristotle 
intended  to  draw  up,  either  never  was 
really  completed,  or  at  least  has  perished : 
the  former  apiK-ars  to  me  incorrect. 
Aristotle  decidedly  reckons  the  Beductio 
ad  Impotsibile  among  hyix)thctical  proofs. 
But  he  understands  by  Beductio  ad  Im- 
potnbile  something  rather  wider  than 
what  the  modems  understand  by  it.  It 
now  means  only,  that  you  take  the  con- 
tradictory  of  the  conclusion  together  with 
one  of  the  premisses,  and  by  moans  of 
thet>e  two  demonstrate  a  conclusion  con-  ' 
tnidictory  or  contrary  to  the  other  premiss 
But  Aristotle  understood  by  it  this,  and 
Bomething  more  besides,  namely,  when- 
ever, by  taking  the  c(»ntradictory  of  the 
conclusion,  together  with  some  other  in- 
contestable premiss,  you  demonstrate,  by 
mc-ans  of  the  two,  some  nuw  conclusion 
notoriously  false.  What  I  here  say,  is 
illustrated  by  the  very  example  which 
he  gives  in  this  chapter.  The  incom- 
mensurability of  the  diagonal  (with  the 
side  of  the  square)  is  demonstrated  by 
Jieductio  ad  Itnpossibile  ;  because  if  it  be 
supixMcd  commensurable,  you  may  de- 
monstrate that  an  odd  number  is  equal 
to  an  even  number ;  a  conclusion  which 
every  one  will  declare  to  be  inadmissible, 
but   which  is  not  the  contradictory  of 


either  of  the  premisses  whereby  the  true 
proposition  was  demonstrated. 

^  The  expressions  of  Aristotle  here  are 
remarkable,  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xliv.  p.  60, 
a.  39-b.  3 :  voAAol  8i  Koi  trtpoi  wtpaivoyrcu 
i(  6iro$4(rc905j  otts  hricrKt^^aaQiu  8ci  jcou 
8iouri7/A^vai  KaSapHs,  rivfs  fikv  oZv  al  8(a- 
ipopc^  ro^ruUf  fcal  xoarax^s  yiverai  rh  4^ 
inro64<rfW5f  Sartpoy  ipovfjitv  vvy  Bh  tcktou- 
roy  iifjuy  tarv  <potv*p6yj  5Ti  oIk  tariw 
ovaKv^uf  «ts  T^  ax'^h""'^  "^^^^  rou>{rrovs 
avhXoyifffio^s.     icol  Bi*  V  curiayy  fipiiKOfity, 

Syllogisms  from  Hypothesis  were  many 
and  various,  and  Aristotle  intended  to 
treat  them  in  a  future  treatise;  but  all 
that  concerns  the  present  treatise,  in  his 
opinion,  is,  to  show  that  none  of  them 
can  be  reduced  to  the  three  Figures. 
Among  the  Syllogisms  from  Hypothesis, 
two  varieties  recognized  by  Aristotle  (be- 
sides oi  Siii  Tou  iiSuvdiTov)  were  ol  Kordi 
fitrdKriipiy  and  ol  kut^.  iroi6rriTa,  The 
same  proposition  which  Aristotle  entitles 
Kork  fi(r(ik7}}^fiyj  was  afterwards  designated 
by  the  Stoics  Karii  irp6a\7j^iy  (Alexander 
ap.  Schol.  p.  178,  b.  6-24). 

It  seems  that  Aristotle  never  realized 
this  intended  future  treatise  on  Hypo- 
thetical Svllogisms;  at  least  Alexander 
did  not  know  it.  The  subject  was 
handled  more  at  large  by  Theophrastus 
and  Endemus  after  Aristotle  (iSchol.  p. 
184,  b.  45.  Br. ;  Boethius,  Do  Syllog.  Hypo- 
thetico,  pp.  G06-607) ;  and  was  still  farther 
expanded  by  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoics. 

Compare  Prnntl,  Geschichte  der  Logik, 
I.  pp.  21)5,  377,  8e<j.  Ho  treats  the 
Hypotheticiil  Syllogism  as  having  no 
lo^^ical  value,  and  commends  Aristotle 
fur  declining  to  develop  or  formulate  it; 
while  Hitter  (Gesch.  Phil.  iii.  p.  93), 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Ueberweg  (Sys- 
tem der  Logik,  sect.  121,  p.  326),  consider 
this  to  be  a  defect  in  Aristotle. 
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cording  to  the  technical  term  introduced  afterwards  by  Theo- 
phrastus).     Thns  of  the  four  propositions : 

1.  Est  boniim.  2.  Non  est  bonnm. 

4.  Non  est  non  bonf^m.  3.  Est  non  bonum. 

No.  1  is  affirmative ;  No.  8  is  afiBrmative  (Ik  /leraOiaeiog) ;  Nos.  2 
and  4  are  negative.  Wherever  No.  1  is  predicable,  No.  4  will  be 
predicable  also;  wherever  No.  8  is  predicable,  No.  2  will  be 
predicable  also — but  in  neither  case  vice  versd.^  Mistakes  often 
flow  from  incorrectly  setting  out  the  two  contradictories. 


■  Analyt  Prior.  L  xM.  p.  51,  b.  5,  ad  fincm.    See  above,  Chap.  lY.  p.  118,  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ANALYTICA    PRIORA    II. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Analytica  Priora  seems  conceived  with  I 
a  view  mainly  to  Dialectic  and  Sophistic,  as  the  First  Book  bore  ^ 
more  upon  Demonstration.*  Aristotle  begins  the  Second  Book  ; 
by  shortly  recapitulating  what  he  had  stated  in  the  First ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  touch  upon  some  other  properties  of  the 
Syllogism.  Universal  syllogisms  (those  in  which  the  conclusion 
is  universal)'  he  says,  have  always  more  conclusions  than  one ; 
particular  syllogisms  sometimes,  but  not  always,  have  more 
conclusions  than  one.  If  the  conclusion  be  universal,  it  may 
always  be  converted — simply,  when  it  is  negative,  or  per 
accidens,  when  it  is  affirmative ;  and  its  converse  thus  obtained 
will  be  proved  by  the  same  premisses.  If  the  conclusion  be 
particular,  it  will  be  convertible  simply  when  affirmative,  and  its 
converse  thus  obtained  will  be  proved  by  the  same  premisses ; 
but  it  will  not  be  convertible  at  all  when  negative,  so  that  the 
conclusion  proved  will  be  only  itself  singly.**  Moreover,  in  the 
universal  syllogisms  of  the  First  figure  (Barbara,  Celarent),  any 
of  the  particulars  comprehended  under  the  minor  term  may 
be  substituted  in  place-  of  the  minor  term  as  subject  of  the 
conclusion,  and  the  proof  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  them.  So, 
again,  all  or  any  of  the  particulars  comprehended  in  the  middle 
term  may  be  introduced  as  subject  of  the  conclusion  in  place 
of  the  minor  term ;  and  the  conclusion  will  still  remain  true. 
In  the  Second  figure,  the  change  is  admissible  only  in  regard 
to  those  pjtrticulars  comprehended  under  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion  or  minor  term,  and  not  (at  least  upon  the  strength 
of  the  syDogism)  in  regard  to  those  comprehended  under  the 
middle  term.  Finally,  wherever  the  conclusion  is  particular, 
the  change  is  admissible,  though  not  by  reason  of  the  syllogism 
in  regard  to  particulars  comprehended  under  the  middle  term  ; 


*  ThiB  iB  the  remark  of  the  ancient  Scholiasts.    See  Sohol.  p.  1S8,  a.  44,  b.  11. 
»»  Analyt  Prior.  IL  i.  p.  53,  a.  3-14. 
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it  is  not  admissible  as  regards  the  minor  term,  which  is  itself 
particular.* 

Aristotle  has  hitherto  regarded  the  Syllogism  with  a  view 
to  its  formal  characteristics :  he  now  makes  an  important 
observation  which  bears  upon  its  matter.  Formally  speaking,  the 
the  two  premisses  are  always  assumed  to  be  true ;  but  in  any 
real  case  of  syUogism  (form  and  matter  combined)  it  is  possible 
that  either  one  or  both  may  be  false.  Now,  Aristotle  remarks 
that  if  both  the  premisses  are  true  (the  syllogism  being  correct 
in  form),  the  conclusion  must  of  necessity  be  true ;  but  that 
if  either  or  both  the  premisses  are  false,  the  conclusion  need  not 
necessarily  be  false  likewise.  The  premisses  being  false,  the 
conclusion  may  nevertheless  be  true;  but  it  will  not  be  true 
because  of  or  by  reason  of  the  premisses.*" 

First,  he  would  prove  that  if  the  premisses  be  true,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  true  also ;  but  the  proof  that  he  gives  does  not 
seem  more  evident  than  the  probandum  itself.  Assume  that  if  A 
exists,  B  must  exist  also :  it  follows  from  hence  (he  argues)  that 
if  B  does  not  exist,  neither  can  A  exist ;  which  he  announces 
as  a  reductio  ad  absurditm,  seeing  that  it  contradicts  the  funda- 
mental supposition  of  the  existence  of  A.*^  Here  the  probaiis  is 
indeed  equally  evident  with  the  probandutn,  but  not  at  all 
more  evident ;  one  who  disputes  the  latter,  will  dispute  the 
former  also.  Nothing  is  gained  in  the  way  of  proof  by  making 
either  of  them  dependent  on  the  other.  Both  of  them  are 
alike  self-evident ;  that  is,  if  a  man  hesitates  to  admit  either 
of  them,  you  have  no  means  of  removing  his  scruples  except 
by  inviting  him  to  try  the  general  maxim  upon  as  many 
particular  cases  as  he  chooses,  and  to  see  whether  it  does  not 
hold  good  without  a  single  exception. 

In  regard  to  the  case  here  put  forward  as  illustration,  Aris- 
totle has  an  observation  which  shows  his  anxiety  to  maintain 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  i.  p.  53,  a.  14-35. 
M.  Barthiflcmy  St.  Hilaire,  foUowiug 
Paoius,  justly  remarks  (note,  p.  203  of 


note  from  the  Scholiasts. 

^  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  ii.  p.  53,  b.  5-10: 
i^  dXridwv  iikv  olv  ohn  ^(Tri  if^cvSor  (TwAAo- 


his  translation)  that  the  rulo  as  to  par-  ,  yiaaaSait  in  \|/€u5«v  5*  ^arriv  aXi?6€s,  xA^v 
ticulars  breaks  down  in  the  cases  of  ov  ^tSn  iXA*  Hrr  rod  ykp  Bi6ti  ovk  ttrriv 
Baroco,  DisamiSj  and  Bocardo.  iK  \|^€v5«v  (rvWoyiafiSs*  5i*  %v  8*  euV/ov,  4y 

On  the  chapter  in  general  he  remarks    rois  iTOfitvois  KtxHfrtTai, 
(note,  p.  204) :— '*  Cette  th^orie  dos  con-  |      The  true  conclusion   is  not  true    by 
elusions  di versos,  Boitpatentessoitcachees,  i  reason  of  these  false  premisses,  but  by 
d*un  m^me  syllogisme,  est  surtout  utile    reason  of  certain  other  premisses  which 
en  dialectique,  dans  la  discussion ;  ou  il    arc  true,  and  which  may  be  produced  to 
faut  faire  la  plus  grande  attention  a  ce    demonstrate  it.    Compare  Anulyt.  Poster, 
qu'on  acoordu  k  I'adversaire,  soit  explicite-    I.  ii.  p.  71,  b.  19. 
ment,floitimpliciteraent."  This  illustrates        c  ibij,  u.  ii.  p.  53,  b.  11-16. 
the  observation  cited  in  the  preceding  , 
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the  characteristic  principles  of  the  SyUogism;  one  of  which 
principles  he  had  declared  to  be — That  nothing  less  than  three 
terms  and  two  propositions,  could  warrant  the  inferential  step 
from  premisses  to  conclusion.  In  the  present  case  he  assumed, 
If  A  exists,  then  B  must  exist ;  giving  only,  one  premiss  as 
ground  for  the  inference.  This  (he  adds)  does  not  contravene 
what  has  been  laid  down  before;  for  A  in  the  case  before  us 
represents  two  propositions  conceived  in  conjunction,*  Here  he 
has  given  the  type  of  hypothetical  reasoning ;  not  recognizing  it 
as  a  variety  per  se,  nor  following  it  out  into  its  different  forms 
(as  his  successors  did  after  him),  but  resolving  it  into  the 
categorical  syllogism.**  He  however  conveys  very  clearly  the 
cardinal  principle  of  all  hypothetical  inference^ — That  if  the 
antecedent  be  true,  the  consequent  must  be  true  also,  but  not 
vice  versd;  if  the  consequent  be  false,  the  antecedent  must  be 
false  also,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Having  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  conclusion  may  be 
true,  though  one  or  both  the  pjemisses  are  false,  Aristotle  pro- 
ceeds, at  great  length,  to  illustrate  it  in  its  application  to  each 
of  the  three  syllogistic  figures.^  No  portion  of  the  Analytica  is 
traced  out  more  perspicuously  than  the  exposition  of  this  most 
important  logical  doctrine. 

It  is  possible  (he  then  continues,  again  at  considerable  length) 
to  invert  the  syllogism  and  to  demonstrate  in  a  circle.  That  is, 
you  may  take  the  conclusion  as  premiss  for  a  new  syllogism, 
together  with  one  of  the  old  premisses,  transposing  its  terms ; 
and  thus  you  may  demonstrate  the  other  premiss.  You  may 
do  this  successively,  first  with  the  major,  to  demonstrate  the 
minor ;  next,  with  the  minor,  to  demonstrate  the  major.  Each 
of  the  premisses  will  thus  in  turn  be  made  a  demonstrated 
conclusion;  and  the  circle  will  be  complete.  But  this  can  be 
done  perfectly  only  in  Barbara,  and  when,  besides,  all  the  three 
terms  of  the  feyllogism  reciprocate  with  each  other,  or  are  co- 
extensive in  import ;  so  that  each  of  the  two  premisses  admits  of 
being  simply  converted.  In  all  other  cases,  the  process  of 
circular  demonstration,  where  possible  at  all,  is  more  or  less 
imperfect.** 

Having  thus  shown  under  what   conditions  the   conclusion 


*  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  ii.  p.  53,  b.  16-25.  •  the  proposition  and  syUogism,  but  in  the 
rh  odif  A  &<nr(p  Iv  icclrcu,  96o  vpordurtis  I  fionso  of  affirmati?e  as  opposed  to  <rrtfn\' 
cv\Xr\<p9u<rcu.  ruc65. 

^  Aristotle,  it  should  be  remarked,  uses        ^  Analjrt  Prior.  II.  ii.-iv.  p.  53,  b.  26- 
the  word  Kotnrropu(6s,  not  in  the  sense    p.  57,  b.  17.    At  the  close  (p.  57,  a.  36-b. 
which  it  subsequently   acquired,  as  the  ;  17),  the  gtneral  doctrine  is  summed  up. 
antithesis  of  ^o$rruc6s  in  application  to        **  Ibid.  II.  Y.-viii.  p.  57,  b.  l8-p.  69,  a.  85. 
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can  be  employed  for  the  demonstration  of  the  premisses,  Aris- 
totle proceeds  to  state  by  what  transformation  it  can  be  employed 
for  the  refutation  of  them.  This  he  calls  converting  the  syllogism ; 
a  most  inconvenient  use  of  the  term  convert  (avritrrpiipeiv),  since 
he  had  already  assigned  to  that  same  term  more  than  one  other 
meaning,  distinct  and  different,  in  logical  procedure.*  What  it 
here  means  is  reversing  the  conclusion,  so  as  to  exchange  it 
either  for  its  contrary,  or  for  its  contradictory ;  then  employing 
this  reversed  proposition  as  a  new  premiss,  along  with  one  of 
the  previous  premisses,  so  as  to  disprove  the  other  of  the 
previous  premisses — i.e.  to  prove  its  contrary  or  contradictory. 
The  result  will  here  be  different,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  conclusion  is  reversed ;  according  as  you  exchange 
it  for  its  contrary  or  its  contradictory.  Suppose  that  the 
syllogism  demonstrated  is:  A  belongs  to  all  B,  B  belongs  to 
all  C;  Ergo,  A  belongs  to  all  C  (Barbara).  Now,  if  we  reverse 
this  conclusion  by  taking  its  contrary,  A  belongs  to  no  C,  and  if 
we  combine  this  as  a  new  premiss  with  the  major  of  the  former 
syllogism,  A  belongs  to  all  B,  we  shall  obtain  as  a  conclusion 
B  belongs  to  no  C ;  which  is  the  contrary  of  the  minor,  in  the 
form  Camestres.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reverse  the  con- 
clusion by  taking  its  contradictory,  A  does  not  belong  to  all  C,  and 
combine  this  with  the  same  major,  we  shall  have  as  conclusion, 
B  does  not  belong  to  all  C ;  which  is  the  contradictory  of  the 
minor,  and  in  the  form  Baroco :  though  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  the  minor  is  disproved.  The  major  is  contradictorily 
disproved,  whether  it  be  the  contrary  or  the  contradictory  of  the 
conclusion  that  is  taken  along  with  the  minor  to  form  the  new 
syllogism ;  but  still  the  form  varies  from  Felapton  to  Bocardo. 
Aristotle  shows  farther  how  the  same  process  applies  to  the 
other  modes  of  the  First,  and  to  the  modes  of  the  Second  and 
Third  figures.**  The  new  syllogism,  obtained  by  this  process  of 
reversal,  is  always  in  a  different  figure  from  the  syllogism 
reversed.  Thus  syllogisms  in  the  First  figure  are  reversed  by 
the  Second  and  Third ;  those  in  the  second,  by  the  First  and 
Third  ;  those  in  the  Third,  by  the  First  and  Second.*" 

Of  this  reversing  process,  one  variety  is  what  is  called  the 
Reductio  ad  Ahsurdum;  in  which  the  conclusion  is  reversed  by 
taking  its  contradictory  (never  its  contrary),  and  then  joining 
this  last  with  one  of  the  premisses,  in  order  to  prove  the  con- 


•  Schol.  (ad  Analyt.  Prior,  p.  59,  b.  1), 
p.  190,  b.  20,  Brandis.  Compare  the 
notes  of  M.  Barth^emy  St.  Hilaire,  pp. 
55,  242. 


^  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  viii.-x,  p.  59,  b.  1-p. 
61,  fl.  4. 
«  Ibid.  X.  p.  61,  a.  7-15. 
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tradictory  or  contrary  of  the  other  premiss.*  The  Reductio  ad 
Absurdum  is  distinguished  from  the  other  modes  of  reversal  by 
these  characteristics:  (1)  That  it  tak^s  the  contradictory,  andt 
not  the  contrary,  of  the  conclusion ;  (2)  That  it  is  destined  to 
meet  the  case  where  an  opponent  declines  to  admit  the  con- 
clusion ;  whereas  the  other  cases  of  reversion  are  only  intended 
as  confirmatory  evidence  towards  a  person  who  already  admits 
the  conclusion ;  (3)  That  it  does  not  appeal  to  or  require  any/ 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  opponent;  for  if  he  declines  to 
admit  the  conclusion,  you  presume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
he  must  adhere  to  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion ;  and  you 
therefore  take  this  contradictory  for  granted  (without  asking  his 
concurrence)  as  one  of  the  bases  of  a  new  syllogism ;  (4)  That 
it  presumes  as  follows  : — When,  by  the  contradictory  of  the  con- 
clusion joined  with  one  of  the  premisses,  you  have  demonstrated 
the  opposite  of  the  other  premiss,  the  original  conclusion  itself 
is  shown  to  be  beyond  all  impeachment  on  the  score  of  form,  i.e, 
beyond  impeachment  by  any  one  who  admits  the  premisses. 
You  assume  to  be  true,  for  the  occasion,  the  very  proposition 
which  you  mean  finally  to  prove  false  ;  your  purpose  in  the  new 
syllogism  is,  not  to  demonstrate  the  original  conclusion,  but  to 
prove  it  to  be  true  by  demonstrating  its  contradictory  to  be 
false. 

By  the  Reductio  ad  Absurdum  you  can  in  all  the  three  figures 
demonstrate  all  the  four  varieties  of  conclusion,  universal  and 
particular,  affirmative  and  negative ;  with  the  single  exception, 
that  you  cannot  by  this  method  demonstrate  in  the  First  figure 
the  Universal  Affirmative.*'  With  this  exception,  every  true 
conclusion  admits  of  being  demonstrated  by  either  of  the  two 
ways,  either  directly  and  ostensively,  or  by  reduction  to  the 
impossible.'* 

In  the  Second  and  Third  figures,  though  not  in  the  First, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  conclusions  even  from  two  premisses 
which  are  contradictory  or  contrary  to  each  other;  but  the 
conclusion  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  a  self-contradictory 
one.  Thus  if  in  the  Second  figure  you  have  the  two  premisses — 
All  Science  is  good ;  No  Science  is  good — you  get  the  conclusion 
(in  Camestres),  No  Science  is  Science.     In  opposed  propositions. 


•  Analyt  Prior.  II.  xi.  p.  61,  a.  18, 


n 


Ibid.  p.  62,  a.  11 :  ^aytpoy  oly  tri  oir 


Kordibaffis  iXriBiinffdai.     See   Scbolia,  p. 
190,  D.  40,  seq.,  Brand. 


T^  iycanio¥y  &AAA  t^  iyrucflfityoy,  ^oBtrtoy        «  Ibid.  p.  61,  a.  S5-p.  62,  b.  10 ;   xii. 
iy  iwairi  T<Mf  ffvXXayurfiois,    olirot  yitp  rh    p.  62,  a.  21.     Alexander,  ap.  SchoL  p. 


iLyayKtuoy  t<rrai  tcai  rh  i^^/ia  iy6o^oy.     ci 


191,  a.  17-86,  Brand. 


7^  icoT^  irarrbf  ^  Kord^aais  ^  iarS^wriSt  I      ^  Ibid.  xiv.  p.  63,  b.  12-21. 
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the  same  predicate  must  be  afi&rmed  and  denied  of  the  same 
subject  in  one  of  the  three  different  forms — All  and  None,  All 
and  Not  All,  Some  and  None.  This  shows  why  such  conclusions 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  First  figure;  for  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  that  .figure  that  the  middle  term  must  be  predicate  in 
one  premiss,  and  subject  in  the  other.*  In  dialectic  discussion 
it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  get  contrary  or  contradictory  pre- 
misses conceded  by  the  adversary  immediately  after  each  other, 
because  he  will  be  sure  to  perceive  the  contradiction  :  you  must 
mask  your  purpose  by  asking  the  two  questions  not  in  immediate 
succession,  but  by  introducing  other  questions  between  the  two, 
or  by  other  indirect  means  as  suggested  in  the  Topica.^ 

Aristotle  now  passes  to  certain  general  heads  of  Fallacy,  or 
general  liabilities  to  Error,  with  which  the  syllogizing  process  is 
beset.  What  the  reasoner  undertakes  is,  to  demonstrate  the 
conclusion  before  him,  and  to  demonstrate  it  in  the  natural  and 
appropriate  way ;  that  is,  from  premisses  both  more  evident  in 
themselves  and  logically  prior  to  the  conclusion.  Whenever  he 
fails  thus  to  demonstrate,  there  is  error  of  some  kind ;  but  he 
may  err  in  several  ways :  (1)  He  may  produce  a  defective  or 
informal  syllogism ;  (2)  His  premisses  may  be  more  unknowable 
than  his  conclusion,  or  equally  unknowable ;  (8)  His  premisses, 
instead  of  being  logically  prior  to  the  conclusion,  may  be  logi- 
cally posterior  to  it.*' 

Distinct  from  all  these  three,  however,  Aristotle  singles  out 
and  dwells  upon  another  mode  of  error,  which  he  calls  Petitio 
Prindpii.  Some  truths,  the  principia,  are  by  nature  knowable 
through  or  in  themselves,  others  are  knowable  only  through 
other  things.  If  you  confound  this  distinction,  and  ask  or 
assume  something  of  the  latter  class  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
former,  you  commit  a  Petitio  Principii.  You  may  commit  it 
either  by  assuming  at  once  that  which  ought  to  be  demonstrated, 
or  by  assuming,  as  if  it  were  a  principiuui,  something  else  among 
those  matters  which  in  natural  propriety  would  be  demonstrated 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xv.  p.  63,  b.  22-p. 
64,  a.  32.  Aristotle  here  declares  Sub- 
contraries  (aa  they  were  later  called), — 
Some  men  are  wise,  Some  men  are  not 
wise, — to  be  opposed  only  in  expression 
or  verbally  (Kara  t^v  \4^iy  fi6yuy). 

«>  Ibid.  II.  XV.  p.  64,  a.  33-37.  See 
Topica,  VIII.  L  p.  155,  a.  26 ;  Julius 
Patrius,  p.  372,  note.  In  the  Topica, 
Aristotle  suggests  modes  of  concealing 
the  purpose  of  the  qutstioner  and  driving 
the  adversary  to  contradict  hiiusclf :   iy 


8c  rots  ToiriKols  irapa8f8w<r(  fi(96iovs  rSov 
Kp^ewv  8i*  As  rovro  Sodiifffrai  (Schol.  p. 
192,  a.  18,  Br.).  Compare  also  Analyt. 
Prior.  II.  xix.  p.  66,  a.  33. 

«=  Ibid.  II.  xvi.  p.  64,  b.  30-35 :  icol  ykp 
e«  5a»s  fx^  avWayi^fraij  Kai  e<  6i  i.yvtoaro' 
T^pwv  ^  dfxolus  ayyuarcoVf  Kai  d  liia  ruv 
vardpuy  rh  •irp6T€pov'  rj  yh.p  iarSZti^is  iK 
TTiSTortpuv  Tc  Koi  vporipuv  iurrly.  ,  .  . 
TO  fikv  8 1*  aifTuy  ir4<pvKt  yvwpi' 
(tadaif  rd  hh  H t*  AWufy. 
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by  means  of  a  principitmi.  Thus,  there  is  (let  ns  suppose)  a 
natural  propriety  that  C  shall  be  demonstrated  through  A ;  but 
you,  overlooking  this,  demonstrate  B  through  C,  and  A  through 
B.  '  By  thus  inverting  the  legitimate  order,  you  do  what  is  tan- 
tamount to  demonstrating  A  through  itself;  for  your  demon- 
stration will  not  hold  unless  you  assume  A  at  the  beginning,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  C.  This  is  a  mistake  made  not  unfrequently, 
and  especially  by  some  who  define  parallel  lines ;  for  they  give  a 
definition  which  cannot  be  understood  unless  parallel  lines  be 
presupposed/ 

When  the  problem  is  such,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  A  can 
be  predicated  either  of  C  or  of  B,  if  you  then  assume  that  A  is 
predicable  of  B,  you  may  perhaps  not  commit  Petitio  Principii, 
but  you  certainly  fail  in  demonstrating  the  problem;  for  no 
demonstration  will  hold  where  the  premiss  is  equally  uncertain 
with  the  conclusion.  But  if,  besides,  the  case  be  such,  that  B 
is  identical  with  C,  that  is,  either  co-extensive  and  reciprocally 
convertible  with  C,  or  related  to  C  as  genus  or  species, — ^in 
either  of  these  cases  you  commit  Petitio  Principii  by  assuming, 
that  A  may  be  predicated  of  B.^  For  seeing  that  B  reciprocates 
with  G,  you  might  just  as  well  demonstrate  that  A  is  predicable 
of  B,  because  it  is  predicable  of  C ;  that  is,  you  might  demon- 
strate the  major  premiss  by  means  of  the  minor  and  the  con- 
clusion, as  weU  as  you  can  demonstrate  the  conclusion  by  means 
of  the  major  and  the  minor  premiss.  If  you  cannot  so  demon* 
strate  the  major  premiss,  this  is  not  because  the  structure  of 
the  syllogism  forbids  it,  but  because  the  predicate  of  the  major 
premiss  is  more  extensive  than  the  subject  thereof.  If  it  be 
co-extensive  and  convertible  with  the  subject,  we  shall  have 
a  circular  proof  of  three  propositions  in  which  each  may  be^ 
alternately  premiss  and  conclusion.  The  like  will  be  the  case, 
if  the  Petitio  Principii  is  in  the  minor  premiss  and  not  in  the 
major.  In  the  First  syllogistic  figure  it  may  be  in  either  of  the 
premisses;  in  the  Second  figure  it  can  only  be  in  the  minor 
premiss,  and  that  only  in  one  mode  (Camestres)  of  the  figure.® 


»  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  xvi.  p.  64,  b.  33-p. 
G5,  a.  9.  Petere  principium  is,  in  the 
phniso  of  Aristotle,  not  r^v  &pxV  olrci- 
adaif  but  rh  iv  i-PXV  <uTf7<r0ouy  or  rh  i^ 
iLpxv^  oiT€«rflai  (xvi.  *p.  64,  b.  28,  34). 

^  Ibid.  p.  65,  a.  1-10. 

^  Ibid.  p.  65,  a.  10 :  ci  ody  rit,  &8^Aov 
itrros  8ti  t^  A  tnrdpxfi  t^  T,  SfjMitcs  8^  ical 
8ri  T^  B,  edrotro  r^  B  bwipx^iv  rh  A, 
ofhttt  UriXoy  tl  rh  iv  ^XV  olTciTOi,  &AA' 


&iro8c((co»f  T^  Sfiolcts  &817X0V.  cl  fUrroi  rh 
B  irphs  rh  r  O0TC0S  fx<i  &aTt  rainhy  cTrcu, 
^  iirj\oy  tri  itrmrrp^ipovaiMy  ^  ^dpx^i 
Odrtpoy  Qariptp^  rh  iy  itpxv  curtlrau  koX 
ykp  iy,  Sri  r^  B  rb  A  ^clpx^'*  '**  iKflyotp 
itiKy^i  CI  i.yrurrpf<poi.  yvy  8i  rovro 
KwAi^i,  &AA*  obx  ^  rp6fKos,  fl  8i  rovro 
Toioi,  rh  flprifi4yoy  &y  Totoi  iral  iurrurrp4^iH 
its  8t^  rpiity. 
This  chapter,  in  which  Aristotle  de- 


tri  ohK  iLiroifUyvai,  ^Koy  ob  kkp  i^x^  '  clares  the  nature  of  Petitio  Principii,  ii 

N 
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h  - 


The  essence  of  Petitio  Principii  consists  in  this,  that  yon  exhibit 
as  true  per  se  that  which  is  not  really  true  per  se^  You  may 
commit  this  fault  either  in  Demonstration,  when  you  assume  for 
true  what  is  not  really  true,  or  in  Dialectic,  when  you  assume  as 
probable  and  conformable  to  authoritative  opinion  what  is  not 
really  so. 

y  We  must  be  careful  to  note,  that  when  Aristotle  speaks  of  a 
principium  as  knowable  in  itself,  or  true  in  itself,  he  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  innate,  or  that  it  starts  up  in  the  mind  ready 
made  without  any  gradual  building  up  or  preparation.  What 
he  means  is,  that  it  is  not  demonstrable  deductively  from  any- 
thing else  prior  or  more  knowable  by  nature  than  itself.  He 
declares  (as  we  shall  see)  that  principia  are  acquired,  and  mainly 
by  Induction. 
^  Next  to  Petitio  Principii,  Aristotle  indicates  another  fallacious 
or  erroneous  procedure  in  dialectic  debate;   misconception  or 


obscure  and  dlfSoolt  to  foUow.  It  has 
been  explained  at  some  length,  first  by 
Philoponus  in  the  Scholia  (p.  192,  a.  35, 
b.  24),  afterwards  by  Julius  Pacios  (p. 
376,  whose  explanation  is  followed  by 
M.  B.  St.  Hilaire,  p.  288),  and  by  Waitz. 
(I.  p.  514).  But  the  translation  and 
comment  given  by  Mr.  Poste  appear  to 
me  the  best :  "  Assuming  the  conclusion 
to  be  affirmative,  let  us  examine  a  syllo- 
gism in  Barbara : — 

All  B  is  A. 
All  C  is  B. 
.*.  All  C  is  A. 
And  let  us  first  suppose  that  the  major 
premiss  is  a  Petitio  Principii ;  i.e.  that 
the  proposition  All  B  is  A  ia  identical 
with  the  proposition  AU  C  it  A.  This 
can  only  he  because  the  terms  B  and  G 
are  identical.  Next,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  minor  premiss  is  a  Petitio  Principii : 
i.e.  that  tte  proposition  AU  C  is  B  ia 
identical  with  the  proposition  All  C  is  A. 
This  can  only  be  oecause  B  and  A  are 
identical.  The  identity  of  the  terms  is, 
their  convertibility  or  their  sequence 
(^j(pX«*»  *ir€Tou).  This  however  requires 
some  limitation ;  for  as  the  major  is 
always  predicated  (vndpxtit  circrai)  of  the 
middle,  and  the  middle  of  the  minor, 
if  this  were  enough  to  constitute  Petitio 
Principii,  every  syllogism  with  a  prob- 
lematical premiss  would  be  a  Petitio 
Principii.'*  (See  the  Appendix  A,  pp. 
178-183,  attached  to  Mr.  Posters  edition 
of  Aristotle's  Sophistici  Elenchi.) 

Compare,  about  Petitio  Principii,  Aris- 
tot.  Topic.  VIII.  xiii.  p.  162,  b.  34,  in 
which  passage  Aristotle  gives  to  the 
fallacy  called    Petitio  Principii  a  still 


larger  sweep  than  what  he  assigns  to  it 
in  the  Analytica  Priora.  Mr.  Poste's 
remark  is  perfectly  just,  that  according 
to  the  above  passage  in  the  Analytica, 
every  syllogism  with  a  problematical  ( i.e. 
real  as  opposed  to  verbal)  premiss  would 
be  a  Petitio  Principii;  that  is,  all  real 
deductive  reasoning,  in  the  syllogistio 
form,  would  be  a  Petitio  Principii.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that,  from  the  passage 
above  referred  to  in  the  Topica,  all 
inductive  reasoning  also  (reasoning  from 
parts  to  whole)  would  involve  Petitio 
Principii. 

Mr.  Poste*s  explanation  of  this  difficult 
passage  brings  into  view  the  original 
and  valuable  exposition  made  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  of  the  Functions  and 
Logical  Value  of  the  Syllogism. — System 
of  Logic,  Book  II.  ch.  iii.  sect.  2: — "It 
must  be  granted,  that  in  every  syllogism, 
considered  as  an  argument  to  prove  the 
conclusion,  there  is  a  Petitio  Principii," 
&c. 

Petitio  Principii,  if  ranked  among  the 
Fallacies,  can  hardly  be  extended  beyond 
the  first  of  the  five  distinct  varieties 
enumerated  in  tiie  Topica,  VIII.  xiii. 

*  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xvi.  p.  65,  a.  23- 
27;  T^  yap  4^  opxvs  ri  ^viforcu,  (tprjrat 
fffuVy  Hti  rh  8i*  avTov  ^tiKvvyai  rh  fi^  8i* 
aurov  ^ri\ov. — tovto  8*  (am,  rh  fi^  Uti- 
Kvvycu. 

The  meaning  of  some  lines  in  this 
chapter  (p.  65,  a.  17-18)  is  to  me  very 
obscure,  after  all  the  explanations  of 
commentators. 

"  Ibid.  p.  65,  a.  35 ;  Topic.  VUL  xiii. 
p.  162,  b.  31. 
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misstatement  of  the  real  grounds  on  which  a  conclusion  rests — 
Non  per  Hoc.  You  may  impugn  the  thesis  (set  up  by  the  re- 
spondent) directly,  by  proving  syllogistically  its  contrary  or 
contradictory ;  or  you  may  also  impugn  it  indirectly  by  Reductio 
ad  Absurdum ;  i.e.  you  prove  by  syllogism  some  absurd  conclu- 
sion, which  you  contend  to  be  necessarily  true,  if  the  thesis  is 
admitted.  Suppose  you  impugn  it  in  the  first  method,  or 
directly,  by  a  syllogism  containing  only  two  premisses  and  a 
conclusion :  Non  per  Hoc  is  inapplicable  here,  for  if  either  pre- 
miss is  disallowed,  the  conclusion  is  unproved ;  the  respondent 
cannot  meet  you  except  by  questioning  one  or  both  of  the 
premisses  of  your  impugning  syllogism.*  But  if  you  proceed  by 
the*  second  method  or  indirectly,  Non  per  Hoc  may  become 
applicable ;  for  there  may  then  be  more  than  two  premisses, 
and  he  may,  while  granting  that  the  absurd  conclusion  is  cor- 
rectly made  out,  contend  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  thesis 
is  noway  implicated  in  it.  He  declares  (in  Aristotle's  phrase) 
that  the  absurdity  or  falsehood  just  made  out  does  not  follow 
as  a  consequence  from  his  thesis,  but  from  other  premisses  inde- 
pendent thereof;  that  it  would  stand  equally  proved,  even 
though  his  thesis  were  withdrawn.^  In  establishing  the  false- 
hood or  absurdity  you  must  take  care  that  it  shall  be  one  impli- 
cated with  or  dependent  upon  his  thesis.  It  is  this  last  condition 
that  he  (the  respondent)  affirms  to  be  wanting.® 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  this  was  a  precaution  which  the  de- 
fender of  a  thesis  was  obUged  often  to  employ  in  dialectic  debate, 
in  order  to  guard  against  abuse  or  misapplication  of  Reductio  ad 
Absurdum  on  the  part  of  opponents,  who  (it  appears)  sometimes 


•  Analyt  Prior.  11.  xvii.  p.  65,  b.  4 : 
$rcty  iyatptOp  ri  Utixrucus  Sik  rwv  A,  B,  T, 
Ac  ;  xviii.  66,  a.  17 :  li  yip  ix  tS>v  5w 
wporiuTfwi^  fl  4k  ir\fi6yay  was  iffrl  crwXAo- 
yiafi6f  fi  fily  oZy  4k  tSsv  5i;o,  rovruv 
ky^TfKf)  r^v  ijl\v  iripcof  ^  iced  ifAifKntpas 
tJycu  !fffw8«tj*  &c.  Whoever  would  undcir- 
stand  thiH  difficult  chnpter  xvii.,  will  do 
well  to  Htudy  it  with  the  notes  of  Julius 
Pacins  (p.  360),  and  also  the  valuable 
exposition  of  Mr.  Poste,  who  has  ex- 
tracted and  illustrated  it  in  Appendix 
B.  '  p.  190)  of  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Sophititici  Elenehi.  The  six  illus- 
tiativo  diagrams  given  by  Julius  Pacius 


rh  ilffvJioi — ovtrapii  r^y  Bitriy  trvfifial- 
ru  rh  ^tvHos^-ovK  hy  cfiy  wapk  rifu 
B^ffty- 

Instead  of  the  preposition  irapdj  Ari- 
stotle on  two  occasions  employs  ^id — o$t» 
yiip  tcrau  Zih.  r^y  {nr6dtaiy — p.  65,  b. 
33,  p.  66,  a.  3. 

The  preposition  irofxi,  with  aco.  case, 
meuns  on  accQurU  ofy  owing  to,  &c.  See 
Matthiio  and  KUhncr*s  Grammars,  and 
the  passage  of  Thucydides  L  141 ;  icol 
tKOffTos  oh  inxphiT^y  kavTOv  iiiiiytiav 
oUreu  fiXS^tw,  fjJ\€ty  94  riyi  iral  &XAy 
iw^p  iavTov  Ti  irpoiHuyf  &0,,  which  I 
transcribe    partly    on    account   of    Dr. 


aflbrd  great  help,  though  the  two  first  of    Arnold's  note,  who  says  about  irapii,  here : 


tlicm  apf>ear  to  me  incorrtctly  printed, 
as  to  tlie  brackets  connocting  the  different 
propositions. 

•»  Ibid.  II.  xvii.  p.  65,  a.  38,  b.  14,  p.  66, 
a.  2,  7 :  rh  ti)i  vapk  rovro  (rvfifiaiytiy 
rh  }^tv9o$ — rod  fi^  waph,  rijy  Odtriy  fTvo* 


— **  This  is  exactly  expressed  in  vulgar 
English,  all  along  of  his  own  neglect,  t.a. 
owing  to  his  own  neglect." 

«  Ibid.  II.  xvu.  p.  65,  b.  33 :  Sc?  wp6t 
rovt  ii  t^X^f  tpovs  avydwrta^  rh  iH^mkroir 
O0TW  7^  IcTTflu  Z^  r^¥  ^60wuf* 
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took  credit  for  success,  when  they  had  introduced  and  demon- 
strated some  absurd  conclusion  that  had  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  thesis.*  But  even  when  the  absurd  conclusion  is  con- 
nected with  the  thesis  continuously,  by  a  series  of  propositions 
each  having  a  common  term  with  the  preceding,  in  either  the 
ascending  or  the  descending  scale,  we  have  here  more  than  three 
propositions,  and  the  absurd  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  proved 
by  the  other  premisses,  without  involving  the  thesis.  In  this 
case  the  respondent  will  meet  you  with  Non  per  Hoc;^  he  will 
point  out  that  his  thesis  is  not  one  of  the  premisses  requisite  for 
demonstrating  your  conclusion,  and  is  therefore  not  overthrown 
by  the  absurdity  thereof.  Perhaps  the  thesis  may  be  false,  but 
you  have  not  shown  it  to  be  so,  since  it  is  not  among  the  pre- 
misses necessary  for  proving  your  absurdum.  An  abswrdum  may 
sometimes  admit  of  being  demonstrated  by  several  lines  of 
premisses,®  each  involving  distinct  falsehood.  Every  false  con- 
clusion implies  falsity  in  one  or  more  syllogistic  or  prosyllogistic 
premisses  that  have  preceded  it,  and  is  owing  to  or  occasioned  by 
this  first  falsehood.* 

In  impugning  the  thesis  and  in  extracting  from  your  opponent 
the  proper  concessions  to  enable  you  to  do  so,  you  will  take  care 
to  put  the  interrogations  in  such  form  and  order  as  will  best 
disguise  the  final  conclusion  which  you  aim  at  establishing.  If 
you  intend  to  arrive  at  it  through  preliminary  syllogisms 
(prosyllogisms),  you  will  ask  assent  to  the  necessary  premisses 
in  a  confused  or  inverted  order,  and  will  refrain  from  enun- 
ciating at  once  the  conclusion  from  any  of  them.  Suppose  that 
you  wish  to  end  by  showing  that  A  may  be  predicated  of  F, 
and  suppose  that  there  must  be  intervening  steps  through 
B,  C,  D,  E.  You  will  not  put  the  questions  in  this  regular 
order,  but  will  first  ask  him  to  grant  that  A  may  be  predicated 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xvii.  p.  65,  a.  38 : 

&c.  That  the  Beduclio  ad  Absurdum  was 
Bomotimcs  made  to  turn  upou  matterB 
wholly  irrelevant,  we  may  see  from  the 
iiiustration  cited  by  Aribtotle,  p.  65, 
b.  17. 

•»  In  tills  chapter  of  the  Analytics, 
Aribtotlo  designates  the  present  fallacy 
by  the  title,  Non  per  HoCy  oh  iropck  toDto — 
ov  vapd  r^y  Qiav  avfifiaiyfi  rh  x'^^^s. 
He  makes  express  reference  to  the  Topica 
(i.e.  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Sophist. 
Elenohi,  which  he  regards  as  part  of  the 
Topica),  where  the  same  fallacy  is  de- 
signated by  a  different  title,  Non  Cau$a 
pro  Cautdf  rh  iyednoy  &s  cCtrioy  riQiyai. 


We  see  plainly  tliat  this  chapter  of  the 
Anal.  Priora  was  composed  later  than 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Soph.  El. ;  whether 
this  is  true  of  the  two  treatises  as  wholes 
is  not  so  certiiin.  I  think  it  probtible 
that  the  change  of  designation  for  the 
same  fallacy  was  deliberately  adopted. 
It  is  an  improvement  to  dismiss  the 
vague  term  Cause. 

°  Ibid.  II.  xvii.  p.  66,  a.  11 :  iiciX  raxn6 
yt  ^fvSos  (Tvfificdyfiy  ^la  vKtiSyuy  viroOfafwy 
ovS^y  tffus  &Toirov,  oToy  rks  iropoAA'^Aoui 
(TVfXKiTmiyy  &c. 

«»  Ibid.  II.  xviii.  p.  66,  a.  16-24 :  6  8i 
<f/€u8^f  K6yos  ylytrcu  iraph  rh  irpSnov 
y^thZoij  &c. 
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of  B ;  next,  that  D  may  be  predicated  of  E ;  afterwards,  that 
B  may  be  predicated  of  C,  &c.  You  will  thus  try  to  obtain 
all  the  concessions  requisite  for  your  final  conclusion,  before 
he  perceives  your  drift.  If  you  can  carry  your  point  by 
only  one  syllogism,  and  have  only  one  middle  term  to  get 
conceded,  you  will  do  well  to  put  the  middle  term  first  in  your 
questions.  This  is  the  best  way  to  conceal  your  purpose  from 
the  respondent.* 

It  will  be  his  business  to  see  that  he  is  not  thus  tripped  up 
in  the  syllogistic  process.^  If  you  ask  the  questions  in  the  order 
above  indicated,  without  enunciating  your  preliminary  conclu- 
sions, he  must  take  care  not  to  concede  the  same  term  twice,', 
either  as  predicate,  or  as  subject,  or  as  both ;  for  you  can  arrive 
at  no  conclusion  unless  he  grants  you  a  middle  term ;  and  no 
term  can  be  employed  as  middle,  unless  it  be  repeated  twice. 
Knowing  the  conditions  of  a  conclusion  in  each  of  the  three 
figures^  he  will  avoid  making  such  concessions  as  will  empower 
you  to  conclude  in  any  one  of  them.^  If  the  thesis  which  he 
defends  is  affirmative,  the  elenchus  by  which  you  impugn  it  must 
be  a  negative ;  so  that  he  will  be  careful  not  to  concede  the 
premisses  for  a  negative  conclusion.  If  his  thesis  be  negative, 
your  purpose  will  require  you  to  meet  him  by  an  affirmative ; 
accordingly  he  must  avoid  granting  you  any  sufficient  premisses 
for  an  affirmative  conclusion.  He  may  thus  make  it  impossible 
for  you  to  prove  syUogistically  the  contrary  or  contradictory 
of  his  thesis;  and  it  is  in  proving  this  that  the  elenchus  or 
refutation  consists.  If  he  will  not  grant  you  any  affirmative 
proposition,  nor  any  universal  proposition,  you  know,  by  the 
rules  previously  laid  down,  that  no  valid  syllogism  can  be 
constructed ;  since  nothing  can  be  inferred  either  from  two 
premisses  both  negative,  or  from  two  premisses  both  particular.* 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xix.  p.  66,  a.  33-b. 
3 :  XP^  ^  ^*P  ^XiirrtcrBai  irapayye?i\ofi(y 
iaroKptvofi^yovSf  ainovs  itrix^tpovmas  trci- 
peurBai  Kca^dyfiy.  —  ic&y  5i*  ivhs  fitffov 
yivrrrai  6  <rvWayi(rfi6Sf  iiirh  rov  fi4(rov 
ipX^o^oti'  fid\urra  yhip  &v  o5t»  xAvBayoi 
rhv  i!roKpiy6fuyoy.  See  the  explanation 
of  Paciua,  p.  385.  Since  the  middle  term 
does  not  appear  in  the  conclusion,  the 
respondent  is  less  likely  to  be  prepared 
for  the  conclasion  that  you  want  to 
establish.  To  put  the  middle  term  first, 
in  enunciating  the  Syllogism,  is  regarded 
by  Aristotle  as  a  perverted  and  embar- 
rassing order,  yet  it  is  the  received  prac- 
tice among  nKxlem  logicians. 

*»  Analyt  Prior.  IL  xix.  p.  66,  a,  25- 


32;  irphs  9h  rh  fi^  KaratrvWoyl^ta'Beu 
irapaT7iprfr4oyj  trcof  &y(v  rvy  avfurtpcuT' 
fxArvy  ipvTq.  rhy  \6yov^  &c. 

Waitz  (p.  520)  explains  KaraxrvX- 
Xoyiiitrdaiy  **  disputationum  et  interruga- 
tionum  laqueis  aliquem  irretire."  This 
is,  I  think,  more  correct  tlian  the  distinc- 
tion which  M.  Barth<nemy  St.  Hilaire 
seeks  to  draw,  *'  entre  le  Gatasyllogisme 
et  la  Kefutation,"  in  the  valuable  notes 
to  his  traublation  of  the  Analy  tica  Priora, 
p.  303. 

«  Ibid.  n.  xix.  p.  66,  a.  25-32. 

«*  Ibid.  XX.  p.  66,  b.  4-17.  The  reader 
wQl  observe  how  completely  this  advice 
given  by  Aristotle  is  snaped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  victory  in  the  argument 
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We  have  already  seen  that  eirgjujaieij  arise  by  wrong  enuncia- 
tion or  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  that  is,  defects 
in  its  form ;  but  sometimes  also,  even  when  the  form  is  correct, 
error  may  arise  from  wrong  belief  as  to  the  matters  aflSrmed 
or  denied/  Thus  the  same  predicate  may  belong,  immediately 
and  essentially,  alike  to  several  distinct  subjects ;  but  you  may 
believe  (what  is  the  truth)  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  them,  and 
you  may  at  the  same  time  believe  (erroneously)  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  another.  Suppose  that  A  is  predicable  essentially  both 
of  B  and  C,  and  that  A,  B,  and  C,  are  all  predicable  essentially 
of  D.  You  may  know  that  A  is  predicable  of  all  B,  and  that  B 
is  predicable  of  all  D ;  but  you  may  at  the  same  time  beUeve 
(erroneously)  that  A  is  not  predicable  of  any  C,  and  that  C  is  pre- 
dicable of  all  D.  Under  this  state  of  knowledge  and  belief,  you 
may  construct  two  valid  syllogisms ;  the  first  (in  Barbara,  with  B 
for  its  middle  term)  proving  that  A  belongs  to  all  D  ;  the  second 
(in  Celarent,  with  C  for  its  middle  term)  proving  that  A  belongs 
to  no  D.  The  case  will  be  the  same,  even  if  all  the  terms  taken 
belong  to  the  same  ascending  or  descending  logical  series.  Here, 
then,  you  know  one  proposition  ;  yet  you  believe  the  proposition 
contrary  to  it."  How  can  such  a  mental  condition  be  explained  ? 
It  would,  indeed,  be  an  impossibility,  if  the  middle  term  of  the 
two  syllogisms  were  the  same,  and  if  the  premisses  of  the  one 
syllogism  thus  contradicted  directly  and  in  terms,  the  premisses 
of  the  other :  should  that  happen,  you  cannot  know  one  side 
of  the  alternative  and  beheve  the  other.  But  if  the  middle  term 
be  different,  so  that  the  contradiction  between  the  premisses 
of  the  one  syllogism  and  those  of  the  other,  is  not  direct,  there 
is  no  impossibiUty.  Thus,  you  know  that  A  is  predicable  of  all  B, 
and  B  of  all  D ;  while  you  believe  at  the  same  time  that  A  is 
predicable  of  no  C,  and  C  of  all  D ;  the  middle  term  being  in 
one  syllogism  B,  in  the  other,  C.^  This  last  form  of  error  is 
analogous  to  what  often  occurs  in  respect  to  our  knowledge  of 
particulars.  You  know  that  A  belongs  to  all  B,  and  B  to  all  C  ; 
you  know,  therefore,  that  A  belongs  to  all  C.    Yet  you  may 


and  how  he  loaves  out  of  consideration 


The  vague  and  general  way  in  wliich 


both  the  truth  of  whsit  the  opponent  asks  Aristotle  uses  the  term  vir^A7j\|^iy,  set  ins 
to  be  conci'dcd,  and  the  belief  entertaint-d  ^  to  be  l^st  rendered  by  our  word  he- 
by  the  defendant.  This  is  exactly  the  lief.  See  Trendelenburg  nd  Aristot.  l)e 
procedure  which    ho    himself   makes  a     Anim&,  p.  409;    Biese,  Philos.  dea  Ari- 

stot.  i.  p.  211. 

^  Ibid.  II.  xxi.  p.  66,  b.  33 :   cSo-re  8 
irws  i-Klffrarai,  rovro  6'A.ws  a(ioT  fi^  viroA- 
Ofifidyfiv'  Bxtp  iu^vvarov. 
'^  Ibid.  II.  xxi.  p.  67,  a.  6-8. 


ground  of  contemptuous  reproach  against 
the  Sophists. 

•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxi.  p.  66,  b.  18: 
avfificdyti  5*  Morty  KoBdictp  iv  rn  dttru 
rwv   tpav    &vaTwfif0a,  Kai    icori   tV  inrJ- 
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perhaps  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  G.     Suppose  A  to  denote 
equal  to  two  right  angles ;   B,  to  be  the  triangle  generally ; 
C,  a  particular  visible  triangle.    Tou  know  A  B  the  universal 
proposition ;  yet  you  may  at  the  same  time  believe  that  G  does 
not  exist ;  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  you  know,  and  do  not 
know,  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.     For,  in  truth,  the 
knowledge,  that  every  triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two 
light  angles,  is  not  (as  a  mental  fact)  simple  and  absolute,  but 
has  two  distinct  aspects;   one  as  concerns  the  universal,  the 
other  as  concerns  the  several  particulars.    Now,  assuming  the 
ease  above  imagined,  you  possess  the  knowledge  in  the  first 
of  these  two  aspects,  but  not  in  the  second ;  so  that  the  apparent 
contrariety  between  knowledge  and  no  knowledge  is  not  real.* 
And  in  this  sense  the  doctrine  of  Plato  In  the  Menon  is  partially 
true — that  learning  is  reminiscence.    We  can  never  know  before- 
hand particular  cases  per  se  ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our 
induction  to  each  case  suscessively,  we,  as  it  were,  recognize 
that,  which  we  knew  beforehand  as  a  general  truth,  to  be  realized 
in  each.    Thus  when  we  ascertain  the  given  figure  before  us  to 
be  a  triangle,  we  know  immediately  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.^ 

We  thus,  by  help  of  the  universal,  acquire  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  particulars,  but  we  do  not  know  them  by  the  special 
observation  properly  belonging  to  each  particular  case  :  so  that 
we  may  err  in  respect  to  them  without  any  positive  contrariety 
between  our  cognition  and  our  error ;  since  what  we  know  is  the 
universal,  while  what  we  err  in  is  the  particular.  We  may  even 
know  that  A  is  predicable  of  all  B,  and  that  B  is  predicable  of 
all  C ;  and  yet  we  may  believe  that  A  is  not  predicable  of  C. 
We  may  know  that  every  mule  is  barren,  and  that  the  animal 
before  us  is  a  mule,  yet  still  we  may  believe  her  to  be  in  foal ; 
for  perhaps  we  may  never  have  combined  in  our  minds  the 
particular  case  along  with  the  universal  proposition.®  A  fortiori, 
therefore,  we  may  make  the  like  mistake,  if  we  know  the 
universal  only,  and  do  not  know  th6  particular.  And  this  is 
perfectly  possible.  For  take  any  one  of  the  visible  particular 
instances,  even  one  which  we  have  already  inspected,  so  soon 
as  it  is  out  of  sight  we  do  not  know  it  by  actual  and  present 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxi.  p.  67,  a.  19 : 
oUres  fiky  oiy  &s  r-p  KaB6\ov  oISc  rh  F  Sri 
9^  6p0cU,  its  94  rn  KolBt  ticcurTOv  oifK  olScy, 
Act*  obx  H^t  Tif  iyamias  (bc.  hrun-ftixas), 

^  Ibid.  a.  22:  odSoftov  ybip  avfifiaiyei 
vpoertffTcurBai  rh  KoXt  tKfurroy^  oAX*  S/ita 
Tp  Iraytiy^  Knufidyuy  r^y  r&y  Kark  fi4pos 


iinar'fifiiiy  ficrircp  iLyayyotpl(oyras,  Ao. 
Of.  AnaJ.  Poet.  I.  ii.  p.  71,  b.  9,  seq. ; 
Plato,  Menon,  pp.  81-82. 

«  Ibid.  II.  xxi.  p.  67,  a.  36 :  ohyitp  M- 
ffrarcu  Sri  rh  A  r^  F,  /u,^  irvyBtvp&y 
rh  Koft  iK^fpoy, 
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cognition ; .  we  only  know  it,  partly  from  the  remembrance  of 
past  special  inspection,  partly  from  the  universal  under  which  it 
falls.*  We  may  know  in  one,  or  other,  or  aU,  of  these  three 
distinct  ways :  either  by  the  universal ;  or  specially  (as  remem- 
bered) :  or  by  combination  of  both — actual  and  present  cognition, 
that  is,  by  the  application  of  a  foreknown  generality  to  a  case 
submitted  to  our  senses.  And  as  we  may  know  in  each  of  these 
three  ways,  so  we  may  also  err  or  be  deceived  in  each  of  the 
same  three  ways.^  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  we  may 
know,  and  that  we  may  err  or  be  deceived  about  the  same  thing, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  contrariety.  This  is  what  happens 
when  we  know  both  the  two  premisses  of  the  syllogism,  but  have 
never  reflected  on  them  before,  nor  brought  them  into  con- 
junction in  our  minds.  When  we  believe  that  the  mule  before 
us  is  in  foal,  we  are  destitute  of  the  actual  knowledge ;  yet  our 
erroneous  belief  is  not  for  that  reason  contrary  to  knowledge; 
for  an  erroneous  belief,  contrary  to  the  universal  proposition, 
must  be  represented  by  a  counter-syUogism.^ 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  a  man  to  believe  that  one  con- 
trary is  predicable  of  its  contrary,  or  that  one  contrary  is 
identical  with  its  contrary,  essentially  and  as  an  universal  pro- 
position ;  though  he  may  believe  that  it  is  so  by  accident  {i.e, 
in  some  particular  case,  by  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  11.  xxi.  p.  67.  a.  39 : 

y€y6fifyoy  IfffiiVf  oC5*  hv  ^a'07ffi4yoi  rvyx^' 
pwfify^  cl  /u^  ws  T^  KaB6Xov  KalX  r^  ^x^^^"^^^ 
oiKilcof  iTTiffrrifiriv,  &W*  oifx  ^s  r^  dyep' 
ytiy. 

Ciomplete  cognition  (t^  ivtpyuv^  accord- 
ing to  the  view  here  set  forth)  consists  uf 
one  mental  act  corresponding  to  the 
major  premiss ;  another  corresponding  to 
the  minor;  and  a  third  including  both 
the  two  in  conscious  juxta-position.  The 
third  implies  both  the  first  and  the 
second ;  but  the  first  and  the  second  do 
not  necessarily  imply  the  third,  nor  does 
either  of  them  imply  the  other ;  though 
a  person  cognizant  of  the  first  is  in  a  cer- 
tain icaVy  and  to  a  certain  extent,  cog- 
nizant of  aK  the  particulars  to  which  the 
second  applies.  Thus  the  person  who 
knows  Ontology  (the  most  universal  of 
all  sciences,  tov  tvros  fj  6y),  knows  in  a 
certain  way  all  adbilia.  Metaphys.  A., 
p.  982,  a.  21 :  ro^rcDy  5i  t^  fi^y  irdyra  ivl- 
trrcurdai  ry  fidkiffTa  ^x*^*^*  "^^^  Ka06\ov 
iruTT'fifiriy  iyayKouoy  {nrapx^ty'  ovros  yiip 
oJli4  ire9s  irdyra  ri  (nroKflfifya.  lb.  a.  8: 
6iro\afi0dyoiAty  8^  irpSnoy  fi^y  itrlcrcurOou 
irdyra  rhy  tro^v  &s   4yi4x*'''<^h    t'-h 


naff  tKtLffroy  tx^^"^^  iv itrr^ firiy 
avT&y.  See  the  Scholia  of  Alexander 
on  these  passages,  pp.  525,  526,  Brandis ; 
also  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxiv.  p.  86, 
a.  25;  Physica.  VII.  p.  247,  a.  5.  Bonitz 
observes  justly  (CJomm.  ad.  Metaphys. 
p.  41)  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle : 
•*  Scientia  et  ars  versatur  in  notionibua 
universalibus,  solutis  ac  liberis  h  concoptu 
singularum  rerum ;  idooque,  etsi  orta  est 
a  principio  et  experientid,  tradi  tamen 
etiam  lis  potest  qui  carcant  experienti&." 

^  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxi.  p.  67,  b.  3 : 
rh  ykp  iiri(rraardau  K^ytrou  rpixWj  ^  &5  rn 
Ka$6\oVf  ^  us  rfi  oikc^^,  fj  its  r^  iv^pytur 
&<m  kolL  rh  ^iraT^cftu  TO<TavraxS>s. 

^  Ibid.  b.  5 :  ov^\y  oZy  jcmXuci  koI  fl^^ycu 
Kal  ilTrarriffOai  irtpl  auT<$,  irX^y  oifK  ivcurrius, 
tirtp  ffvfifiadvei  koI  t^  Koff  iKartpay  (lh6ri 
r))y  trpSraffiy  koI  /x^  iirfaKffXfifVip  trpSTtpot . 
into\afxfi<iya>y  yap  Kvtiy  r^y  fffilovoy  ovk 
^X«'  'J'^*'  icariL  rh  iytpyuv  iviar'fifirjyy  ou8* 
ad  Bid  r^y  inr6\Ti\lfiy  ivayriay  awdrriv  rp 
4Tri<Tr'f}fip'  ffvWayifffihs  ykp  rj  ivayria 
kTrdrri  r-p  KaB6\oV'  About  erroneous 
bt^licf,  where  a  man  believes  the  contrary 
of  u  true  conclusion,  adopting  a  counter- 
syllogism,  compare  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xvi. 
p.  79,  b.  23 :  iyyoia  icar^  SidOtaiy. 
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case).    In  various  ways  this  last  is  possible ;  but  this  we  reserve 
for  fuller  examination.* 

Whenever  (Aristotle  next  goes  on  to  say)  the  extremes  of  a 
syllogism  reciprocate  or  are  co-extensive  with  each  other  {i.e. 
"when  the  conclusion  being  afl^mative  is  convertible  simply), 
the  middle  term  must  reciprocate  or  be  co-extensive  with  both.'f 
If  there  be  four  terms  (A,  B,  C,  D),  such  that  A  reciprocates 
mth  B,  and  C  with  D,  and  if  either  A  or  C  must  necessarily  be 
predicable  of  every  subject ;  then  it  follows  that  either  B  or  D 
must  necessarily  also  be  predicable  of  every  subject.    Again,  if 
either  A  or  B  must  necessarily  be  predicable  of  every  subject, 
but  never  both  predicable  of  the  same  at  once ;  and  if  either  C 
or  D  must  be  predicable  of  every  subject,  but  never  both  pre- 
dicable of  the  same  at  once ;  then,  if  A  and  C  reciprocate,  B  and 
D  will  also  reciprocate,*^    When  A  is  predicable  of  all  B  and  all 
G,  but  of  no  other  subject  besides,  and  when  B  is  predicable  of 
all  C,  then  A  and  B  must  reciprocate  with  each  other,  or  be 
co-extensive  with  each  other ;  that  is,  B  may  be  predicated  of 
every  subject  of  which  A  can  be  predicated,  though  B  cannot  be 
predicated  of  A  itself.'^    Again,  when  A  and  B  are  predicable  of 
all  C,  and  when  C  reciprocates  with  B,  then  A  must  also  be 
predicable  of  all  B.® 


•  Analyt  Prior.  11.  xxi.  p.  67,  b.  23 : 
iiX\*  iff  MS  iKuyo  ^tvSos,  rh  viroKafitlv  rivit 
KOH^  cTvoi  rb  ir)faBf  flycu,  cl  /u^  jcarck 
trv/jLfit0^K6s'  iroWox^s  yitp  iyx^P^"^  Tov6t 
tmoXofifiiytiy,  iviffKtirr4ov  8^  touto 
fi4\Tioy.  This  distinction  is  illustrated 
by  what  we  read  in  Plato,  Republic,  v. 

Cp.  478-479.  The  imposBibQity  of  be- 
eving  that  one  contrary  is  identical 
"with  its  contrary,  is  maintained  by 
Bokrates  in  Plato,  Thcastctus.  p.  190, 
B-D,  as  a  part  of  the  long  discussion 
respecting  <f/cu8^T  B6^a :  either  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  ^tvS^s  8(^(a,  or  a  man  may 
know,  and  not  know,  the  same  thing, 
ibid.  p.  196  C.  Aristotle  has  here  tried 
to  show  in  what  sense  this  last-mentioned 
case  is  possible. 

"  Ibid.  II.  xxii.  p.  67,  b.  27,  seq.  In  this 
cliapter  Aristotle  introduces  us  to  affirma- 
tive universal  propositions  convertible  «m- 
pliriter ;  that  is,  in  which  the  prediciite 
must  be  understood  to  be  distributed  as 
well  as  the  subject.  Here,  then,  the 
quantity  of  the  predicate  is  determined 
in  thought.  This  is  (as  Julius  Pacius 
remarks,  p.  371)  in  order  to  Uiy  down 
principles  for  the  resolution  of  Induction 
into  Syllogism,  which  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  next  chapter.    In  these  peculiar 

Eropositions,  the  reason  urged  by  Sir  W. 
[amilton  for  his  favourite    precept   of 


verbally  indicating  the  quantity  of  the 
predicate,  is  well  founded  as  a  fact :  though 
he  says  that  in  all  propositions  the  quan- 
tity of  the  predicate  is  understood  in 
thought,  which  I  hold  to  be  incorrect 

We  may  remark  that  this  recognition 
by  Aristotle  of  a  class  of  universal 
affirmative  propositions  in  which  predi- 
cate and  subject  reciprocate,  contrived  in 
order  to  force  Induction  into  the  syllogis- 
tic framework,  is  at  variance  with  his 
general  view  both  of  reciprocating  pro- 
positions and  of  Induction.  He  tells  us 
(Analyt.  Post.  I.  iii.  p.  73,  a.  18)  that 
such  reciprocating  propositions  are  very 
rare,  which  would  not  be  true  if  they  ore 
taken  to  represent  every  Induction ;  and 
he  forbids  us  emphatiadly  to  annex  the 
mark  of  universality  to  the  predicate; 
which  ho  has  no  right  to  do,  if  he  calls 
upon  us  to  reason  on  the  predicate  as  dis- 
tributed (Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxvii.,  p.  43, 
b.  17  ;  De  Interpret  p.  17,  b.  14). 

«^  Ibid.  II.  xxii.  p.  68,  a.  2-15. 

^  Ibid.  a.  16-21.  ir\^y  aitrov  rod  A. 
Waitz  explains  these  words  in  his  note 
(p.  531) :  yet  I  do  not  clearly  make  them 
out ;  and  Alexander  of  Aphrodisios  de- 
clared tliem  to  assert  what  was  erroneous 
(^<r4x(A0ai  X^7ci,  Schol.  p.  194,  a.  40, 
Brandis). 

•  Ibid.  U.  xxii.  p.  68,  a.  21-25. 
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Lastly,  suppose  two  pairs  of  opposites,  A  and  B,  C  and  D ;  let 
A  be  more  eligible  than  B,  and  D  more  eligible  than  C-  Then, 
if  A  C  is  more  eligible  than  B  D,  A  will  also  be  more  eligible 
than  D.  For  A  is  as  much  worthy  of  pursuit  as  B  is  worthy  of 
avoidance,  they  being  two  opposites ;  the  like  also  respecting  G 
and  D.  K  then  A  and  D  are  equally  worthy  of  pursuit,  B  and 
C  are  equally  worthy  of  avoidance ;  for  each  is  equal  to  each. 
Accordingly  the  two  together,  A  C,  will  be  equal  to  the  two 
together,  B  D.  But  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  supposition ; 
since  we  assumed  A  to  be  more  eligible  than  B,  and  D  to  be 
more  eligible  than  C.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  supposition  A 
is  more  worthy  of  i)ursuit  than  D,  and  that  C  is  less  worthy  of 
avoidance  than  B;  the  greater  good  and  the  lesser  evil  being 
more  eligible  than  the  lesser  good  and  the  greater  evil.  Now 
apply  this  to  a  particular  case  of  a  lover,  so  far  forth  as  lover. 
Let  A  represent  his  possession  of  those  qualities  which  inspire 
reciprocity  of  love  towards  him  in  the  person  beloved;  B,  the 
absence  of  those  qualities ;  D,  the  attainment  of  actual  sexual 
enjoyment;  C,  the  non-attainment  thereof.  Li  this  state  of 
circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  A  is  more  eligible  or  worthy 
of  preference  than  D.  The  being  loved  is  a  greater  object  of 
desire  to  the  lover  qua  lover  than  sexual  gratification ;  it  is  the 
real  end  or  purpose  to  which  love  aspires ;  and  sexual  gratifi- 
cation is  either  not  at  all  the  purpose,  or  at  best  only  subordinate 
and  accessory.  The  like  is  the  case  with  our  other  appetites 
and  pursuits.* 

Such  is  the  relation  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism  in  regard  to 
reciprocation  and  antithesis.  Let  it  next  be  understood  that  the 
canons  hitherto  laid  down  belong  not  merely  to  demonstrative 
and  dialectic  syllogisms,  but  to  rhetorical  and  other  syllogisms 
also ;  all  of  which  must  be  constructed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  figures.  In  fact,  every  case  of  belief  on  evidence,  whatever 
'  be  the  method  followed,  must  be  tested  by  these  same  canons.  We 
believe  everything  either  through  Syllogism  or  upon  Induction.** 


•  Analyt.  Prior,  n.  xxii.  p.  68,  a.  25-b. 
17.  Aristotle  may  be  right  in  the  con- 
clusion which  he  here  emphatically  as- 
serts ;  but  I  am  surprised  tnat  he  should 
consider  it  to  be  proved  by  the  reasoning 
that  precedes. 

It  is  probable  that  Aristotle  here 
understood  the  object  of  ipu^  (as  it  is 
conceived  through  most  part  of  the 
Symposion  of  Plato)  to  be  a  beautiful 
youth:  (see  Plato,  Sympos.  pp.  218-222; 
also  Xenophon,  Sympos.  c.  viii.,  Hiero,  o. 
xi.  11,  Memorab.  I.  ii.  29,  30).     Yet  this 


we  must  eay — what  the  two  women  said 
when  they  informed  Simastha  of  the 
faithlessness  of  Delphis  (Theokrit.  Id.  ii. 
149)— 

Kj^W  iJLOi  liAXa  T€  TToTjJ^  ical  ios  &pa  AcX^is 
ffparat' 

kvhp6sy 
OVK  I^OT*  irpCK^s  l^iitv. 

^  Ibid.  II.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  18:  tuama 
yhp  irtart{fOfity  ^  8(^  (rv?<\oyi(rfiov  fj  i^ 
47rayeoyris, 
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Though  Aristotle  might  seem,  even  here,  to  have  emphatically; 
contrasted  Syllogism  with  Induction  as  a  ground  of  belief,  he 
proceeds  forthwith  to  indicate  a  peculiar  form  of  Syllogism 
which  may  be  constructed  out  of  Induction.  Induction,  and  the 
Syllogism  from  or  out  of  Induction  (he  says)  is  a  process  in 
which  we  invert  the  order  of  the  terms.  Instead  of  concluding 
from  the  major  through  the  middle  to  the  minor  (i.e.  concluding 
that  the  major  is  predicable  of  the  minor),  we  now  begin  from 
the  minor  and  conclude  from  thence  through  the  middle  to  the 
major  (i.e.  we  conclude  that  the  major  is  predicable  of  the 
middle).*  In  Syllogism  as  hitherto  described,  we  concluded  that 
A  the  major  was  predicable  of  C  the  minor,  through  the  middle 
B ;  in  the  SyUogism  from  Induction  we  begin  by  afi&rming  that 
A  the  major  is  predicable  of  C  the  minor ;  next,  we  affirm  that  B 
the  middle  is  also  predicable  of  G  the  minor.  The  two  premisses, 
standing  thus,  correspond  to  the  Third  figure  of  the  Syllogism 
(as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages)  and  would  not  therefore  by 
themselves  justify  anything  more  than  a  particular  affirmative 
conclusion.  But  we  reinforce  them  by  introducing  an  extraneous 
assumption : — That  the  minor  C  is  co-extensive  with  the  middle 
B,  and  comprises  the  entire  aggregate  of  individuals  of  which  B 
is  the  universal  or  class-term.  By  reason  of  this  assumption 
the  minor  proposition  becomes  convertible  simply,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  infer  (according  to  the  last  preceding  chapter)  an 
universal  affirmative  conclusion,  that  the  major  term  A  is  pre- 
dicable of  the  middle  term  B.  Thus,  let  A  (the  major  term) 
mean  the  class-term,  long-lived ;  let  B  (the  middle  term)  mean 
the  class-term,  bile-less,  or  the  having  no  bile ;  let  C  (the  minor 
term)  mean  the  individual  animals — ^man,  horse,  mule,  &c., 
coming  under  the  class-term  B,  bile-less.^    We  are  supposed  to 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  11.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  15 : 
ivayoty^  fi}y  oZv  i<rr\  Koi  6  4^  ifraytpyiis 
(TvWoytO'fihs  rh  8id  rov  kT4pov  Sdrtpoy 
iucpov  T^  n4(r<ip  avWoyiffcurdcu'  otoy  ci  rvy 
AT  ixiaoy  rh  B,  8uk  rov  T  Zu^oa  rb  A  irw  B 
inrdpxoy'  oSru  ydip  iroiodfitOa  rAs  iicaeywyis. 

Waitz  in  his  note  (p.  532)  says :  **  Fit 
Inductio,  cum  per  minorem  termiuum 
demonstratur  medium  prcedicari  de 
maJareV  This  is  an  erroneous  explana- 
tion. It  should  have  been  :  *'  demonstra- 
tur majorem  proidicari  de  medio.**  Analyt. 
Prior.  IL  xxiii.  68,  b.  32 :  jcal  rp&irov  rivk 
ianuciirai  ri  iiraywy^  r£  ffvKKoyiaii^'  6 
fiky  ykp  5iA  rov  fi^arov  rh  Ajcpoy  r^  rplr<p 
ZiUcwaiyj  ^  Si  Sid  rov  rplrov  rh  Axpoy  r^ 
fi4atp. 

^  Ibid.  II.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  18 :  oUy  term 


rh  A  fiaKp6fitoy,  rh  8*  dip*  f  B,  rh  X'^^h*'  fh 
fx^^i  ^P*  f  '^  1*»  '''^  '^"^  tKoaroy  fiaxpS* 
fiioyt  otoy  AyOpotwos  Ktd  Tmros  icol  rifiloyos, 
r^  8^  r  5Xy  virdpx^^  fh  A*  ray  yhp  rh 
&X^^<'>'  fuutp60toy'  &X\&  Kol  rh  B,  to  fi^ 

^X***'  X^^'^^t  wcurrX  hicdpx^^  "^V  I**  •*  ^^ 
kyruirpi^u  rb  F  r^  B  Koi  fi^  trwfpr%iyu  rh 
fiiffovy  itydyicri  rb  A  r^  B  vvapx^u^* 

I  have  transcribed  this  Greek  text  as 
it  stands  in  the  editions  of  Buhle,  Bekker, 
Waitz,  and  F.  Didot.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  high  authorities,  I  venture  to 
contend  that  it  is  not  whoUy  correct; 
that  the  word  fiaKp6$ioy,  which  I  have 
emphasized,  is  neither  consistent  with  the 
context,  nor  suitable  for  the  point  which 
Aristotle  is  illustrating.  Instead  of  /i  a  - 
Kpdfiioyj^we  ought  in  that  place  to  read 
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know,  or  to  have  ascertained,  that  A  may  be  predicated  of  all  C ; 
(i.e.  that  all  men,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  are  long-lived) ;  we  farther 


&Xo^r;  and  I  havo  given  tbo  sense  of 
the  passage  in  my  English  text  as  if  it 
did  stand  &x<>^<»'  ^^  that  place. 

I  proceed  to  justify  this  change.  If 
we  turn  back  to  the  edition  by  Julius 
Pacius  (1584,  p.  377)  we  And  the  text 
given  as  follows  after  the  word  y\yloyos 
(down  to  that  word  the  text  is  the  same) : 
Ty  W>  r  5Xy  bwdpx^t  Tb  A*  vav  yhp  rh  T 
/iaKp6$to¥'  iAXA  iced  t^  B,  rh  fi^  tx^v  xo^^v, 
wam\  (hrdp^ti  ry  T.  €»  oZv  ianurrpi^ti 
rh  r  Ty  B,  ircd  t*-^  inrfprtlvti  rh  fi4<roy, 
iydymi  rh  Ar^  B  iwdpx^v*  Earlier  than 
Pacius,  the  edition  of  Erasmus  (Basil. 
1550)  has  the  same  text  in  this  chapter. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  place  of 
the  words  given  in  Waitz's  text,  -ray  yhp 
rh  tixoKov  fuutpofiiovy  Pacius  gives  way 
yhp  rhr  fiaKp6fiioy ;  annexing  however  to 
the  letter  r  an  asterisk  referring  to  the 
margin,  where  we  find  the  word  &xo^^*^ 
inbcrted  in  small  letters,  seemingly  as  a 
various  reading  not  approved  by  Pacius. 
And  M.  Barth^lemy  St  Hilaire  has 
accommodated  his  French  translation  (p. 
328)  to  the  text  of  Pacius :  "  Done  A  est 
k  0  tout  en  tier,  car  tout  C  est  longfeve." 
Boethius  in  his  Latin  translation  (p.  519) 
recognizes  as  his  original  way  yiip  rh 
&X<>^o*'  /''tucp6fiioyf  but  he  alters  the  text 
in  the  words  immediately  preceding: — 
••  Ergo  toti  B  (instead  of  toH  C)  inest  A, 
omne  enim  quod  sine  cholera  est,  longro- 
vum,"  &c.  (p.  519).  The  edition  of  Aldus 
(Venet.  1495)  has  the  text  conformable  to 
the  Latin  of  Boethius:  r^  8^  B  B\(p 
&irdpxfi  rh  A"  iray  yhp  rh  Axo^ov  ixaucpSfiioy. 
Three  distinct  Latin  translations  of  the 
16th  century  are  adapted  to  the  same 
text,  viz.,  that  of  Vives  and  Valcntinus 
(Basil.  1542);  that  published  by  the 
Junta  (Venet.  1552) ;  and  that  of  Cyriacus 
(Basil.  1563).  Lastly,  the  two  Greek 
editions  of  Sylburg  (1587)  and  Casaubon 
(Lugduni  1590),  have  the  same  text  also : 
Ty  S^  B  Bkcp  uirdpx^i  fh  A*  iray  yh.p  \rh  T] 
rh  &X0X0V  ficucpskiov.  Casaubon  prints  in 
brackets    the  words  [rh    r*]  before    t^ 

&Xo^<>>'' 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  text  of 

Bekker  and  Waitz  (though  Waitz  gives 
it  witliout  any  ct)mmcTit  or  explanation) 
is  erroneous ;  neither  consisting  with 
itself,  nor  conforming  to  the  general  view 
enunciated  by  Aristotle  of  the  Syllogism 
from  Induction.  I  have  cited  two  dis- 
tinct versions,  each  dittcrcnt  from  this 
text,  as  given  by  the  earliest  editors ;  in 
both  the  confusion  api)ears  to  have  been 
felt,  and  an  attempt  made  to  avoid  it, 
though  not  successfully. 


Aristotle's  view  of  the  Syllogism  from 
Induction  is  very  clearly  explained  by 
M.  Barthelemy  St.  Uilaire  in  the  instruc- 
tive notes  of  his  translation,  pp.  326-328 ; 
also  in  his  Preface,  p.  Ivii. : — L'induction 
n'est  au  fond  qu*un  syllogismo  dont  le 
mineur  et  le  moyen  sent  d'extension  ^gale. 
Du  reste,  il  n'^  qu'une  seule  mani^re 
dont  le  moyen  et  le  mineur  puissent  #tre 
d'^gale  extension ;  c'est  que  le  mineur  se 
compose  de  toutes  les  parties  dont  le 
moyen  reprdsente  la  totality.  D*une  part, 
tons  les  individus:  de  Tautre,  Tesp^ 
totale  qu'ils  ferment.  L'intelligenoe  fait 
aussitot  ^nation  entre  les  deux  termes 
^gaux." 

According  to  the  Aristotelian  text,  as 
given  both  by  Pacius  and  the  others,  A, 
the  major  term,  represents  long«tmm 
(long-lived,  the  class-term  or  total) ;  B, 
the  middle  term,  represents  vacaru  bile 
(bile-less,  the  class-term  or  total) ;  0,  the 
minor  term,  represents  the  aggregate  in- 
dividuals of  the  class  longanmm,  man, 
horse,  mule,  &c. 

Julius  Pacius  draws  out  the  Inductive 
Syllogism,  thus : — 

1.  Omnis  homo,  equos,  oslnas,  kc.^  est  longsvos. 

2.  Omnis  homo,  equuA,  asinas,  &c,  vacAt  bile. 

Ergo: 

3.  Qnicquid  vacat  bile,  est  longaBvnm. 

Oonvertible  into  a  Syllogism  in  Bar- 
bara:— 

1.  Omnis,  bomo,  equus,  asinos,  kc^  est  lonRsvus. 

2.  Quicquid  vacat  bile,  est  bomo,  equus,  asiaua,  ko. 

hrgo : 

3.  Quicquid  vacat  bile,  est  longaevum. 

Here  the  force  of  the  proof  (or  the  pos- 
sibility, in  this  exceptional  case,  of  con- 
verting a  syllogism  in  the  Third  figure 
into  another  in  Barbara  of  the  First 
figure)  depends  upon  the  equation  or 
co-extensiveness  (not  enunciated  in  the 
premisses,  but  assumed  in  addition  to  the 
premisses)  of  the  minor  term  C  with  the 
middle  term  B.  But  I  contend  that  this 
is  not  the  condition  peremptorily  nxjuired, 
or  sufficient  for  proof,  if  we  suppose  C 
the  minor  term  to  represent  omne  longx- 
vum.  We  must  understand  C  the  minor 
term  to  represent  omne  vacans  bile,  or 
quirquid  vacat  bile :  and  unless  wo  under- 
stand this,  the  proof  fails.  In  other 
words,  homo,  equus,  asintts,  &c.  (the  aggre- 
gate of  individuals),  must  be  co-extcnsive 
with  the  class-term  bile-leas  or  vacans 
Idle:  but  thoy  need  not  be  co-extensive 
with  the  class-term  long-lived  or  longm- 
vum.  In  the  final  conclusion,  the  subject 
vacane  bile  is  distributed ;  but  the  predi- 
cate longxrum  is  not  distributed;  this 
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know  that  B  is  predicable  of  all  C  {i.e.  that  men,  horses,  muleSi 
&c.,  belong  to  the  class  bile-less).  Here,  then,  we  have  two  pre- 
misses in  the  Third  syllogistic  figure,  which  in  themselves  would 
warrant  us  in  drawing  the  particular  affirmative  conclusion,  that 
A  is  predicable  of  some  B,  but  no  more.  Accordingly,  Aristotle 
directs  ns  to  supplement  these  premisses*  by  the  extraneous 


latter  may  include,  besides  aU  bile-less 
animals,  any  number  of  other  animals, 
without  impeachment  of  the  syllogistic 
proofs 

Such  being  the  case,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  text  as  given  by  aU 
the  editors,  from  Pacius  down  to  Bekker 
and  Waitz.  What  they  give,  in  setting 
out  the  terms  of  the  Aristotelian  Syllo- 
gism from  Induction,  is ;  t^cru  t6  A  fiaKp6. 
fitor^  r6  8*  i^*  f  B,  rb  xo^h^  M  ^X^^*  ^^* 
fS^r,  T<(  Ka0  iKatrrov  iiaKp6fitov^ 
otov  tofOpwKos  ical  Tmroi  ircd  rifiioyos.  In- 
stead of  which  the  text  ought  to  run,  ^' 
f  9hr,rh  Ka9  tuairrov  tLxoKoVj  otov 
iv9p,  K.  Xw.  jc.  iini.  That  these  last  words 
were  the  original  text,  is  seen  by  the 
words  immediately  following:  r^  5^  r 
SXj^  ivdpx^i  rh  A*  viv  yiip  rh  &x^^^*^ 
tiaKp6fiiov.  For  the  reason  thus  as- 
signed (in  the  particle  ydp)  is  irrelevant 
and  unmeaning  if  r  designates  rh  tcaff 
(ttcurrw  fiaKp6fiioyf  whUe  it  is  pertin- 
ent and  even  indispensable  if  r  designates 
rh  KolEt  tKoaroy  &  x  ^  ^  <"'•  Pscius  (or 
those  whose  guidance  he  followed  in  his 
text)  appears  to  have  perceived  the  in- 
congruity of  the  reason  conveyed  in  the 
words  rav  yhp  rh  ix^^^"  ftcucpSfitoy ;  for  he 
gives,  instead  of  these  words,  vay  yhp  r  h 
r  fiaKp6$ioy.  In  this  version  the  reason 
is  indeed  no  longer  incongruous,  but 
simply  useless  and  unnecessary ;  for  when 
we  are  told  that  A  designates  the  class 


longsByumj  and  that  r  designates  the 
incUvidual  longmva,  we  surely  require 
no  reason  from  without  to  satisfy  us  that 
A  is  predicable  of  all  r.  The  text,  as 
translated  by  Boethius  and  others,  escapes 
that  particular  incongruity,  though  in 
another  way,  but  it  introduces  a  version 
inadmissible  on  other  grounds.  Instead 
of  Ty  Z^  T  Z\<p  ^ndpx^i  rh  A,  way  yhp  rh 
Ax^^o*^  tuucp6fitoy,  Boethius  has  t^  8^ 
B  $\<ip  6rrdpxfi  '''h  A,  way  yhp  rh  Hx^^^ 
fiaKp60toy,  This  cannot  be  accepted, 
because  it  enunciates  the  conclusion  of 
the  syUogism  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  pre- 
misses. We  must  remember  tfiat  the 
conclusion  of  the  Aristotelian  Syllogism 
from  Induction  is,  that  A  is  predicaUe  of 
B,  one  of  the  premisses  to  prove  it  being 
that  A  is  predicable  of  the  minor  term 
G.  But  obviously  we  cannot  admit  as 
one  of  the  premisses  the  proposition  that 
A  ma^  be  predicated  of  B,  since  this 
proposition  would  then  be  used  as  premiss 
to  prove  itself  as  conclusion. 

If  we  examine  the  Aristotelian  Induc- 
tive Syllogism  which  is  intended  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  final  prdbandum,  we  shaU 
see  that  the  terms  of  it  are  incorrectly 
set  out  by  Bekker  and  Waitz,  when  they 
give  the  minor  term  r  as  designating  r6 
K(up*  (Kcurroy  ftaKp6fitoy,  This  last  is  not 
one  of  the  three  terms,  nor  has  it  any 
place  in  the  syllogisnL  The  three  terms 
are: 


1.  A  —  major  —  the  class-tenn  or  clam  ij,aKp6/3tov—longanum. 

2.  B  —  middle  —  the  class  t«rm  or  claw  axoXov— bile-less. 

3.  G  —  minor  —  the  individual  bilo-less  animals,  man,  horse,  Jcc. 


There  is  no  term  in  the  syllogism  corres- 
ponding to  the  individual  longaeva  or  long- 
lived  animals ;  this  last  (I  repeat)  has  no 
place  in  the  reasoning.  We  are  noway 
concerned  with  the  totality  of  long-lived 
animals;  all  that  the  syllogism  under- 
takes to  prove  is,  that  in  and  among  that 
totality  all  bile-less  animals  are  included; 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  other  long- 
lived  animals  besides  the  bile-less,  the 
syllogism  does  not  pretend  to  determine. 
The  equation  or  co-extensiveness  required 
(as  descrilied  by  M.  Barthelemy  St. 
Hilaire  in  his  note)  is  not  between  the 
individual  long-lived  animals  and  the 
class,  bile-less  animals  (middle  term),  but 
between  the  aggregate  of  individual 
animals  known  to  be  bile-less  and  the 


class,  bile-less  animals.  The  real  minor 
term,  therefore,  is  (not  the  individual 
long-lived  animals,  but)  the  individual 
hile-le88  animals.  The  two  premisses  of  the 
Inductive  Syllogism  wiU  stand  thus : — 

Men,  Horses,  Mules,  &c.,  are  long-lived  (major). 
Men,  Horses,  Mules,  ko.,  are  bile-lsss  (minor). 

And,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  the 
minor  proposition  is  co-extensive  with 
the  predicate  (which,  if  quantified  accord- 
ing to  Hamilton's  phraseology,  would  be, 
All  bile-less  animals),  so  that  the  proposi- 
tion admits  of  being  converted  simply,^ 
the  middle  term  will  become  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion,  AU  bUeless  animals  are 
long-lived. 
•  Analyt  Prior.  IL  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  27: 
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asBumption  or  postulate,  that  G  the  minor  comprises  all  the 
individual  animals  that  are  bile-less,  or  all  those  that  correspond 
to  the  class-term  B ;  in  other  words,  the  assumption,  that  B  the 
middle  does  not  denote  any  more  individuals  than  those  which 
are  covered  by  C  the  minor — ^that  B  the  middle  does  not  stretch 
beyond  or  overpass  C  the  minor.*  Having  the  two  premisses, 
and  this  postulate  besides,  we  acquire  the  right  to  conclude  that 
A  is  predicable  of  all  B.  But  we  could  not  draw  that  conclusion 
from  the  premisses  alone,  or  without  the  postulate  which  de- 
clares B  and  C  to  be  co-extensive.  The  conclusion,  then, 
becomes  a  particular  exemplification  of  the  general  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  last  chapter,  respecting  the  reciprocation  of  extremes 
and  the  consequences  thereof.  We  thus  see  that  this  very 
peculiar  Syllogism  from  Induction  is  (as  indeed  Aristotle  himself 
remarks)  the  opposite  or  antithesis  of  a  genuine  Syllogism.  It 
has  no  proper  middle  term ;  the  conclusion  in  which  it  results  is 


tKturrop  trvyKtlfityoi^  ^  yiip  iraywy^  Biii 
wdyrtty. 

•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxxiii.  p.  68,  p.  23 : 
fl  odv  hrrurrpi^i  rh  T  r^  B,  Koi  /i^  vw' 
«0T«fy€t  r6  t»,4<roVj  ia^yKti  r6  Ar£  B  (nr- 

Julius  Pacius  translates  this:  *'6i 
igiturconvertatur  r6  V  cum  B,  neo  medium 
exoedat,  necesse  est  rh  A  r^  B  inesse." 
These  Latin  words  include  the  same 
grammatical  ambiguity  as  is  found  in  the 
Greek  original:  medium,  like  rh  fi^crov, 
may  be  either  an  accusative  case  governed 
by  excedat,  or  a  nominative  case  preceding 
excedat.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  Latin  translations,  from  Boethius 
downwards. 

But  M.  Barth61emy  St.  Hilaire  in  his 
French  translation,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
in  his  English  translation  (Lectures  on 
Logic,  Vol.  II.  iv.  p.  358,  Appendix), 
steer  clear  of  this  ambiguity.  The  former 
says :  **  Si  done  C  est  rdciproque  k  B,  et 
qn'il  ne  d^passe  ima  Ic  moyen,  il  cstueccs- 
saire  alors  quo  A  soit  k  B  : "  to  the  same 
purpose,  Uamilton,  I.  c.  Those  words 
are  quite  plain  and  unequivocal.  Yet  I 
do  not  think  that  they  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  Ari^totle.  In  my  judgment,  Aris- 
totle meant  to  say :  **  If  then  C  recipro- 
cates with  B,  and  if  the  middle  term  (B) 
docs  not  stretch  beyond  (the  minor  €)«  it 
is  necessary  that  A  should  be  predicable 
of  B."  To  show  that  tliis  must  be  the 
meaning,  we  have  only  to  reiluct  on  what 
C  and  B  respectively  designate.  It  is 
assumed  that  C  designates  the  sum  of 
individual  bile-less  animals ;  and  that  B 
designates  the  class  or  class-term  bile-Uss, 


that  is,  the  totality  thereof.  Now  the 
sum  of  individuals  included  in  the  minor 
(C)  cannot  upon  any  supposition  overpass 
the  totality :  but  it  may  very  possibly  fall 
short  of  totality;  or  (to  state  the  same 
thing  in  other  words)  the  totality  may 
possibly  surpass  the  sum  of  individuals 
under  survey,  but  it  cannot  possibly  fall 
short  thereof.  B  is  hero  the  limit,  and 
may  possibly  stretch  beyond  C;  but  0 
caimot  stretch  beyond  B.  Hence  I  con- 
tend that  the  translations,  both  by  M. 
Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  and  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, take  the  wrong  side  in  the  gram- 
matical alternative  admissible  under  the 
words  Kol  fi^  {nrtprdvu  rh  f*.4cror.  The 
only  doubt  that  could  possibly  arise  in  the 
case  was,  whether  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals designated  by  the  minor  did,  or 
did  not,  reach  up  to  the  totality  desig- 
nated by  the  middle  term ;  or  (changing 
the  phrase)  wh(;ther  the  totality  desig- 
nated by  the  middle  term  did,  or  did  not, 
stretch  beyond  the  aggregate  of  individ- 
uals designated  by  the  minor.  Aristotle 
terminates  this  doubt  by  tho  words: 
**  And  if  the  middle  term  docs  not  stretch 
beyond  (tho  minor)."  Of  courBO  the 
middle  term  does  not  stretch  beyond, 
when  the  terms  reciprocate;  but  when 
they  do  not  reciprocate,  the  middle  term 
must  be  the  more  extensive  of  the  two ; 
it  can  never  be  the  leas  extensive  of  the 
two,  since  the  aggregate  of  individuals 
cannot  })osBibly  exceed  totality,  though  it 
may  fall  short  thereof. 

I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I  think 
the  true  meaning  of  Aristotle,  departing 
from  the  translations  of  M.  Barthelemy 
St  Hilaire  and  Sir.  W.  Hamilton. 
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the  first  or  major  proposition,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which 
it  is  to  be  immediate^  or  not  to  be  demonstrated  through  a  middle  ' 
term.    Aristotle  adds  that  the  genuine  Syllogism,  which  demon- 
strates through  a  middle  term,  is  by  nature  prior  and  more  , 
effective  as  to  cognition ;  but  that  the  Syllogism  from  Induction , 
is  to  %L$  plainer  and  clearer/ 

From  Induction  he  proceeds  to  Example.  You  here  take  in 
(besides  the  three  terms,  major,  middle,  and  minor,  of  the 
Syllogism)  a  fourth  term ;  that  is,  a  new  particular  case 
analogous  to  the  minor.  Your  purpose  here  is  to  show — not,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Syllogism,  that  the  major  term  is  predicable 
of  the  minor,  but,  as  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism — that  the  major 
term  is  predicable  of  the  middle  term ;  and  you  prove  this 
conclusion,  not  (as  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism)  through  the 
minor  term,  but  through  the  new  case  or  fourth  term  analogous 
to  the  minor.*  Let  A  represent  evil  or  mischievous ;  B,  war 
against  neighbours,  generally ;  G,  war  of  Athens  against  Thebes, 
an  event  to  come  and  under  deliberation;  D,.war  of  Thebes 
against  Phokis,  a  past  event  of  which  the  issue  is  known  to  have 
been  signally  mischievous.  You  assume  as  known,  first,  that  A 
is  predicable  of  D,  i.e.  that  the  war  of  Thebes  against  Phokis 
has  been  disastrous ;  next,  that  B  is  predicable  both  of  G  and 
of  D,  i.€.  that  each  of  the  two  wars,  of  Athens  against  Thebes, 
and  of  Thebes  against  Phokis,  is  a  war  of  neighbours  against 
neighbours,  or  a  conterminous  was«  Now  from  the  premiss 
that  A  is  predicable  of  D,  along  with  the  premiss  that  B  is 
predicable  of  D,  you  infer  that  A  is  predicable  of  the  class  B,  or 
of  conterminous  wars  generally ;  and  hence  you  draw  the  farther 
inference,  that  A  is  also  predicable  of  G,  another  particular  case 
under  the  same  class  B.  The  inference  here  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  part  to  whole ;  and  finally,  through  that  whole, 
from  the  one  part  to  another  part  of  the  same  whole.  Induction 
includes  in  its  major  premiss  all  the  particulars,  declaring  all  of 
them  to  be  severally  subjects  of  the  major  as  predicate ;  hence 
it  infers  -as  conclusion,  that  the  major  is  also  predicable  of  the 
middle  or  class-term  comprising  all  these  particulars,  but  com- 
prising no  others.  Example  includes  not  all,  but  only  one  or 
a  few  particulars  j  inferring  from  it  or  them,  first,  to  the  entire 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  30- 
38 :  (iTTi  5*  6  roiovros  avKKoyiVfibs  r^f 
irp^orn\s  «cal  iifjuiffov  irpord<r€«tS'  &p  ft^p  ydp 
iari  fi4ffoi^,  Bt^  rod  ^iffov  6  ovWoyuTfA^s, 
iy  8i  O^  ivriy  Si*  iwarywyiis.^-^iatt  iikv  obv 
vp^fpos  KcH  yyttpifi^tpot  6  Bi2t  rod  lUffov 


<rvWoyurfi6s,  riiwf  S*  ipapy4<rr€fM>t  6  9tit  r^s 
hrixyteyris, 

^  Ibid.  n.  xxiT.  p.  68,  b.  38 :  wapaittytM 
h*  iarly  tray  r^  fiivr^  rh  hcpov  inri^x"*^ 
5cix^  5iA  rov  dfioiw  r^  rplr^. 
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class,  next,  to  some  new  analogous  particular  belonging  to  the 
class/ 

These  chapters  respecting  Induction  and  Example  are  among 
the  most  obscure  and  perplexing  in  the  Aristotelian  Analytica. 
The  attempt  to  throw  both  Induction  and  Example  into  the 
syllogistic  form  is  alike  complicated  and  unfortunate ;  moreover, 
the  unsatisfactory  reading  and  diversities  in  the  text,  among 
commentators  and  translators,  show  that  the  reasoning  of  Ari- 
stotle has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  apprehended.**  From  some 
of  his  phrases,  we  see  that  he  was  aware  of  the  essential 
antithesis  between  Induction  and  Syllogism ;  yet  the  syllogistic 
forms  appear  to  have  exercised  such  fascination  over  his  mind, 
that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  trying  to  find  some 
abnormal  form  of  Syllogism  to  represent  and  give  validity  to 
Induction.    In  explaining  generally  what  the  Syllogism  is,  and 


•  Analyt.  Trior.  IL  xxiv.  p.  69,  a.  1-19 
Julius  Pacius  (p.  400)  notes  the  unau- 
thorized character  of  this  so-called  Para- 
deigmatio  Syllogism,  contradicting  the 
rules  of  the  figures  laid  down  by  Aristotle, 
and  also  the  confused  manner  in  which 
the  scope  of  it  is  described :  first,  to  infer 
from  a  single  example  to  the  universal ; 
next,  to  infer  from  a  single  example 
through  the  imiversal  to  another  parallel 
case.  To  which  we  may  add  the  confused 
description  in  p.  69,  a.  17,  18,  where  rh 
Axpoy  in  the  first  of  the  two  lines  signifies 
the  major  extreme — in  the  second  of  the 
two  tlio  minor  extreme.  See  Waitz*s  note, 
p.  633. 

If  we  turn  to  ch.  xxvii.  p.  70,  a.  30-34, 
we  shall  find  Aristotle  on  a  dificrent 
occasion  dibal lowing  altogether  this  so- 
called  Syllogism  from  Example. 

*»  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Lectures  on  Logic, 
vol.  i.  p.  319)  says  justly,  that  Aristotle 
has  been  very  brief  and  uncxplicit  in  his 
treatment  of  Induction.  Yet  the  objec- 
tions that  Hamilton  malics  to  Aristotle 
are  very  difTurcnt  from  those  which  I 
should  make.  In  the  learned  and  valu- 
able Appendix  to  his  Lectures  (vol.  iv. 
pp.  358-369),  he  collects  various  interest- 
ing criticisms  of  logicians  respecting 
Induction  as  handled  by  Aristotle.  Ra- 
mus (in  his  ScholaB  DialecticaB,  VIII.  xi.) 
says  very  truly  : — **  Quid  vtro  bit  Induc- 
tio,  perobscure  ab  Aristotele  declaratur; 
nee  ab  interpretibus  intelligitur,  quo 
modo  tyllogismus  per  medium  concludat 
majus  extromum  de  minore;  inductioy 
majus  de  medio  per  minus.'' 


The  Inductive  Syllogism,  as  oonstmcted 
by  Aristotle,  requires  a  reciprocating 
minor  premiss.  It  may,  indeed,  be  cited 
(as  I  have  already  remarked)  in  support 
of  Hamilton's  favourite  precept  of  quan- 
tifying the  predicate.  The  predicate  of 
this  minor  must  be  assumed  as  quantified 
in  thought^  the  subject  being  taken  as  co- 
extensive therewith.  Therefore  Hamil- 
ton's demand  that  it  shall  be  quantified 
in  speech  has  really  in  this  case  that 
foundation  which  he  erroneously  claims 
for  it  in  all  cases.  He  complains  that 
Lambert  and  some  other  logicians  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  quantifying 
the  predicate  of  the  minor  by  making  it 
disjunctive:  and  adds  the  remarkable 
statement  that  "  the  recent  Grerman  logi- 
cians, Herbart,  Twesten,  Drobisch,  &c., 
following  Lambert,  make  the  Inductive 
Syllogism  a  byeword  "  (p.  366).  I  agree 
with  them  in  thinking  the  attempted 
transformation  of  Induction  into  Syllo- 
gism very  unfortunate,  though  my  reasons 
are  probably  not  the  same  as  theirs. 

Trendelenburg  agrees  with  those  who 
said  that  Aristotle's  doctrine  al)out  the 
Inductive  Svilogism  required  that  the 
minor  should  be  disjunctively  enunciated 
(Logische  Untersuchungen,  xiv.  p.  175, 
xvi.  pp.  262,  263 ;  also  Erlautorungen  zu 
den  Elementen  der  Aristotelischen  Logik, 
88.  34-36,  p.  71).  Ueberweg  takes  a 
similar  view  (System  der  Lokik,  sect.  128, 
p.  367,  3rd  ed.).  If  the  Inductive  Infer- 
ence is  to  be  twisted  into  Syllogism,  it 
seems  more  naturally  to  fall  into  an  hypO' 
iheiical  syllogism,  e.  g. : — 


If  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron,  all  magnets  attract  iron ; 
But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  do  attract  iron :  Ergoy  &c. 
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^^hat  Induction  is,  he  informs  us  that  the  Syllogism  presupposes 
cmd  rests  upon  the  process  of  Induction  as  its  postulate.    For 
"fchere  can  be  no  valid  Syllogism  without  an  universal  proposition 
dn  one  (at  least)  of  the  premisses ;  and  he  declares,  unequivo- 
cally, that  universal  propositions   are  obtained  only  through 
Induction.    How  Induction  operates  through  the  particular  facts 
of  sense,  remembered,  compared,  and  coalescing  into  clusters 
lield  together  by  associating  similarity,  he  has  also  told  us ; 
it  is  thus  that  Experience,  with  its  universal  notions  and  con- 
junctions, is  obtained.    But  this  important  process  is  radically 
distinct  from  that  of  syllogizing,  though  it  furnishes  the  basis 
upon  which  all  syllogizing  is  built. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Syllogism,  as  defined  by  Aristotle, 
is  that  of  a  conclusion  following  from  given  premisses  by  neces- 
sary sequence ;  *  meaning  by  the  term  necessary  thus  much  and 
no  more — ^that  you  cannot  grant  the  premisses,  and  deny  the 
conclusion,  without  being  inconsistent  with  yourself,  or  falling 
into  contradiction.  In  all  the  various  combinations  of  propo- 
sitions, set  forth  by  Aristotle  as  the  different  figures  and  modes 
of  Syllogism,  this  property  of  necessary  sequence  is  found.  But 
it  is  a  property  which  no  Induction  can  ever  possess.**  When 
Aristotle  professes  to  point  out  a  particular  mode  of  Syllogism 
to  which  Induction  conforms,  he  can  only  do  so  by  falsifying 
the  process  of  Induction,  and  by  not  accurately  distinguishing 
between  what  is  observed  and  what  is  inferred.  In  the  case  which 
he  takes  to  illustrate  the  Inductive  Syllogism — the  inference  from 
all  particular  bile-less  animals  to  the  whole  class  bile-less — he 
assumes  that  we  have  ascertained  the  attribute  to  belong  to  all 
the  particulars,  and  that  the  inductive  inference  consists  in  passing 
from  aU  of  them  to  the  class-term  ;  the  passage  from  premisses 
to  conclusion  being  here  necessary,  and  thus  falling  under  the 
definition  of  Syllogism ;  since,  to  grant  the  premisses,  and  yet  to 
deny  the  conclusion,  involves  a  contradiction.  But  this  doctrine 
misconceives  what  the  inductive  inference  really  is.  We  never 
can  observe  all  the  particulars  of  a  class,  which  is  indefinite  as  to 
number  of  particulars,  and  definite  only  in  respect  of  the  attri- 
butes connoted  by  the  class-term.    We  can  only  observe  some 


•  Alexander  intimates  that  Aristotle 
enunciated  "necrssary  sequence"  as  a 
pert  of  his  definition  of  Syllogism,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from 
Induction,  which  is  a  sequence  not  neces- 
sary (Schol.  ad  Top.  p.  253,  a.  19,  Br.) : 
t6  8*  i^  iiydyKus  Tpoaictlfifyoy  iv  r^  Spy, 
rris  hroyttXris  X**pV**  '''^^  ffvXXoyurfi^y' 
ftrr    fily  yiip  icol  ivaywyii  \Ayos  if  f  r€$4- 


VTuv  rivwv  trtp6v  rt  rSov  Ktifkivwv  avfifiai- 

^  Alexander  (in  his  Scholia  on  the 
Metaphysica,  E.  1.  p.  406.  ed.  Bonitz) 
observes  truly :  &AA'  tl  iK  rrjs  cuaO^a^tts 
Kol  r^f  iiTixywyris  xiariSf  oIk  itrrty  iKw6Sttm 
|if,  wphs  iraaay  7«kp  iway^ty^y  Sivared  ris 
4yiffrour9ai  icai  fi^  4^  rh  KaB6\ov  trvfiTC- 

pai¥€l¥, 
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of  the  particulars,  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion.  Now  it  is 
in  the  transition  from  these  to  the  totality  of  particulars,  that 
the  real  inductive  inference  consists  ;  not  in  the  transition  from 
the  totality  to  the  class-term  which  denotes  that  totality  and 
connotes  its  determining  common  attribute.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  totality  of  particulars  and  the  meaning 
of  the  class-term,  is  one  not  commonly  attended  to;  though 
it  is  worthy  of  note  in  an  analysis  of  the  intellectual  process, 
and  is  therefore  brought  to  view  by  Aristotle.  But  he  employs 
it  incorrectly  as  an  intermediate  step  to  slur  over  the  radical 
distinction  between  Induction  and  Syllogism.  He  subjoins  :* — 
*'You  must  conceive  the  minor  term  C  (in  the  Inductive 
Syllogism)  as  composed  of  all  the  particulars ;  for  Induction 
is  through  all  of  them."  You  may  say  that  Induction  is  through 
all  the  particulars,  if  you  distinguish  this  totality  from  the  class- 
term,  and  if  you  treat  the  class-term  as  the  ultimate  terminus  ad 
quern.  But  the  Induction  must  first  travel  to  all  the  particulars ; 
being  forced  to  take  start  from  a  part  only,  and  then  to  jump 
onward  far  enough  to  cover  the  indefinite  unobserved  remainder. 
This  jump  is  the  real  Induction  ;  and  this  can  never  be  brought 
under  the  definition  of  Syllogism;  for  in  the  best  and  most 
certain  Induction  the  sequence  is  never  a  necessary  one :  you 
may  grant  the  premisses  and  deny  the  conclusion  without  con- 
tradicting yourself. 

Aristotle  states  very  clearly: — "We  believe  everything  either 
through  Syllogism,  or  from  Induction."**  Here,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  passages,*  he  notes  the  two  processes  as  essentially 
distinct.  The  Syllogism  requires  in  its  premisses  at  least  one 
general  proposition  ;  nor  does  Aristotle  conceive  the  "generalities 
as  the  original  data : "  ®  he  derives  them  from  antecedent  In- 
duction. The  two  processes  are  (as  he  says)  opposite  in  a  certain 
way ;  that  is,  they  are  complementary  halves  of  the  same  whole  ; 
Induction  being  the  establishment  of  those  universals  which  are 
essential  for  the  deductive  march  of  the  Syllogism ;  while  the 
two  together  make  up  the  entire  process  of  scientific  reasoning. 
But  he  forgets  or  relinquishes  this  antithesis,  when  he  presents 
to  us  the  Inductive  process  as  a  given  variety  of  Syllogism.  And 
the  objection  to  such  a  doctrine  becomes  the  more  manifest. 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  27  : 
Be?  5i  vothf  rh  T  rh  i^  awiyranf  rwy  Kaff 

wdyrtay.  See  Professor  Bain's  *  Inductive 
Logic/  chap.  i.  s.  2,  where  this  process  is 
properly  criticised. 

b  Ibid.  II.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  13 :   &Tayra 


yitp  •wnrr€6ofi(v  ^  8<A  cvWoyurfiov  ^ 
4^  i-iroeywyrtS'  Here  Induction  include! 
Example,  though  in  the  next  stage  he 
puts  the  two  apart.  Compare  Anal. 
Poster.  I.  i.  p.  71,  a.  9. 

«  See  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  System  of 
Logic.  Bk.  II.  ch.  iii.  8.  4,  p.  219,  5th  ed. 
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fiinoe  in  constructing  his  Inductive  Syllogism,  he  is  compelled 
to  admit  either  that  there  is  no  middle  term,  or  that  the  middle 
term  is  subject  of  the  conclusion,  in  violation  of  the  syllogistic 
canons/ 


*  Aldrich  (Artis  Log.  Rudim.  ch.  ill.  9, 
2,  p.  175)  and  ArchbiBliop  Whately  (Elcm. 
of  Logic,  ch.  i.  p.  209)  agree  in  treating 
the  argument  of  Induction  as  a  defective 
or  informal  Syllogism:  see  also  to  the 
same  purpose  Sir.  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures 
on  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  Aldrich  treat;}  it  as 
a  Syl&glsm  in  Barbara,  with  the  minor 
BoppreMoed;  but  Whately  rejects  this, 
because  the  minor  necessary  to  be  sup- 
plied is  false.  He  maintains  that  the 
premiss  suppressed  is  the  major,  not  the 
minor.  I  dissent  from  both.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  opinion  which  Whately 
pronoimoes  to  be  a  fallacy  is  the  real 
truth :  **  Induction  is  a  distinct  kind  of 
argument  from  the  Syllogism  **  (p.  208). 
It  is  the  essential  property  of  the  Syllo- 
gism, as  defined  by  Aristotle  and  by 
every  one  after  him,  that  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion  follows  neoessarily  from  the 
truth  of  its  premisses:  that  you  cannot 
admit  the  premisses  and  reject  the  con- 
clusion wiuiout  contradicting  yourself 
Now  this  is  what  the  best  Induction 
never  attains;  and  I  contend  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  important 
characteristic  is  quite  enough  to  consti- 
tute "two  dittinei  kinds  of  argument.** 
Whately  objects  to  ALirich  (whom  Ham- 
ilton defendsi)  for  supplying  a  suppressed 
mtnor,  because  it  is  "manifestly  false'* 
(p.  209).  I  object  to  Whatelv*s  supnlied 
majoTt  because  it  is  uncertified,  and  tncro- 
fore  cannot  be  used  to  prove  any  conclu- 
sion. By  clothing  arguments  from  Induc- 
tion in  syllogistic  form,  we  invest  them 
with  a  cnaracter  of  necessity  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  them.  The  establish- 
ment of  general  propositions,  and  the 
interpretation  of  them  when  established 
(to  use  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Mill), 
must  always  be  distinct  mental  processes ; 
and  the  furms  appropriate  to  the  latter, 
involving  necessary  sequence,  ought  not 
to  be  employed  to  disguise  the  want  of 
necessity — the   varying    and    graduated 

Srobability,  inherent  in  the  former.  Mr. 
[ill  says  (Syst.  Log.  Bk.  lU.  ch.  iii.  s.  1, 
p.  a43,  5th  ed.  :>—"  As  Whately  remarks, 
every  induction  is  a  syllogism  with  the 
major  premiss  suppressed  ;  or  (as  I  prefer 
expressing  it)  every  induction  may  be 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  svUogism,  by 
supplying  a  major  premiss.  *  Even  in 
this  modified  phraseology,  I  cannot  admit 
the  propriety  of  throwing  Induction  into 
svUogistic  forms  of  argument.  By  doing 
tuis  wo  efiace  the  special  character  of  In- 


duction, as  the  jump  from  particular 
coses,  more  or  fewer,  to  an  universal  pro- 
position comprising  Uiem  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  others  besides.  To  state  this  in 
forms  which  imply  that  it  is  a  necessary 
step,  involving  nothing  more  than  the 
interpretation  of  a  higher  universal  pro- 
position, appears  to  me 'un  philosophical. 
Mi.  Mill  says  with  truth  (in  his  admir- 
able chapter  explaining  the  real  function 
of  the  major  premiss  in  a  Syllogism,  p. 
211),  that  the  individual  cases  are  all  the 
evidence  which  we  possess ;  the  step  from 
them  to  universal  propositions  ought  not 
to  be  expressed  in  forms  which  suppose 
universal  propositions  to  be  already  at- 
tained. 

I  will  here  add  that,  though  Aldrich 
himself  (as  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  note)  treats  the  argument  from  In- 
duction as  a  defective  or  informal  Syllo- 
gism, his  anonymous  Oxonian  editor  and 
commentator  takes  a  sounder  view.  He 
says  (pp.  176, 177, 184,  ed.  1823,  Oxon.)  :— 

"The  principles  acquired  by  human 
powers  may  be  considered  as  twofold. 
Some  are  intuitive,  and  are  commonly 
Ciilled  Axioms ;  the  other  class  of  generu 
principles  are  those  acquired  by  Induc- 
tion. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  distinction  is  correct.  It  is  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  those  pri- 
mary Axioms  generally  esteemed  intui" 
tive,  are  in  fact  acquired  by  an  inductive 
process ;  although  that  process  is  less 
discernible,  because  it  takes  place  long 
before  we  think  of  tracing  the  actings  of 
our  own  minds.  It  is  often  found  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
those  Axioms,  when  they  are  first  pro- 
posed to  the  judgment,  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  individual  cases.  But 
whether  it  is,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
the  mere  enunciation  of  the  principle, 
or  the  principle  itself,  which  requires 
the  illustration,  may  admit  of  a  aoubt. 
It  seems  probable,  however  that,  such 
illustrations  are  nothing  more  than 
a  recurrence  to  the  original  method  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  those  principles 
was  acquired.  Thus,  the  repeated  trial 
or  observation  of  the  necesaeury  connec- 
tion between  mathematical  coincidence 
and  equality,  first  authorizes  the  general 
position  or  Axiom  relative  to  that  subject. 
If  this  conjecture  is  founded  in  fact,  it 
follows  that  both  primary  and  fiUimaU 
principles  have  the  same  nature  and  are 
alike  acquired  by  the  ezerdBe  of  the 
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We  must  presume  Syllogisms  without  a  middle  term,  when  we 
Xead: — "The  Syllogism  through  a  middle  term  is  by  nature 
|prior,  and  of  greater  cognitive  efl&cacy ;  but  to  us  the  Syllogism 
[through  Induction  is  plainer  and  clearer.'**  Nor,  indeed,  is  the 
saying,  when  literally  taken,  at  all  well-founded ;  for  the  pre- 
tended Syllogisms  from  Induction  and  Example,  far  from  being 
clear  and  plain,  are  more  involved  and  difl&cult  to  follow  than 
Barbara  and  Celarent.  Yet  the  substance  of  Aristotle's  thought 
is  true  and  important,  when  considered  as  declaring  the 
antithesis  (not  between  varieties  of  Syllogisms,  but)  between 
Induction  and  Example  on  the  one  part,  and  Syllogism  (Deduc- 
tion) on  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  he  sets  out  the  same  antithesis 
elsewhere,  both  in  the  Analytica  Posteriora  and  the  Topica.* 
Prior  and  more  cognizable  by  nature  or  absolutely,  prior  and  more 
cognizable  to  us  or  in  relation  to  us — these  two  are  not  merely 
distinct,  but  the  one  is  the  correlate  and  antithesis  of  the  other. 

To  us  the  particulars  of  sense  stand  first,  and  are  the  earUest 
objects  of  knowledge.  To  us,  means  to  the  large  variety  of 
individual  minds,  which  grow  up  imperceptibly  from  the  simple 
capacities  of  infancy  to  the  mature  accomplishments  of  adult 
years ;  each  acquiring  its  own  stock  of  sensible  impressions, 
remembered,  compared,  associated ;  and  each  learning  a  lan- 
guage, which  both  embodies  in  general  terms  and  propositions 
the  received  classification  of  objects,  and  communicates  the 
current  emotional  beliefs.  We  all  begin  by  being  learners  ;  and 
we  ascend  by  different  paths  to  those  universal  notions  and 
beliefs  which  constitute  the  comm#n  fund  of  the  advanced 
intellect ;  developed  in  some  minds  into  principia  of  philosophy 
with  their  consequences.  By  nature,  or  absolutely,  these  principia 
are  considered  as  prior,  and  as  forming  the  point  of  departure  : 
•  the  advanced  position  is  regarded  as  gained,  and  the  march  taken 
is  not  that  of  the  novice,  but  that  of  the  trained  adult,  who 
having  already  learnt  much,  is  doubly  equipped  either  for  learn- 
ing more  or  for  teaching  others  ;  who  thus  stands  on  a  summit 


inductive    faculty."      "Those    who    ac-    Ethic.  Nik.  VI.  iii,  p.  1139.  b.  28;  ri  /a«v 
quiesce  in  the  preceding  observations  will     8??  ivayay^  &px'fl  ^<rri  ical  tow  KaB6\ov,  6 


feel  a  regret  to  find  Induction  classed 
among  defective  or  informal  Syllogisms. 
It  is  in  fact  prior  in  its  order  to  Syllogism  ; 
nor  can  syllogistic  reasoning  be  carried 
on  to  any  extent  without  previous  Induc- 
tion ••  (p.  184). 


8^  crvKKoyiffixhs  4k  r&v  Ka96\ov,  tialy  Apa 
apxcd  i^  Siu  6  (rv\\oytafi6s,  &y  oifK  tan 
(TvKKoyi<rfi6s'  ^iraywy^  &pa.  Compare 
Topica,  I.  xii.  p.  105,  a.  ll;  VI.  iv.  pp. 
141,  142 :  Physica.1.  i.p.  184,  a.  16;  Meta- 
physic.  E.  iv.  p.  1029,  b,  4-12.    Compare 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  xxiii.  p.  68,  b.  35 :  j  also  Trendelenburg's  explanation  of  this 
if>6<r€i  fi^y  oZv  irpdrtpos  koI  yyupifK&rtpos  6     doctrine,    Erlauterungen    zu    den    Ele 


9ib.  rod  fjLtffov  ffvWoyuTfios,  rjfiiy  B*  iyapy^cr 
Tfpos  6  Bih  rris  iirayuyris, 

«»  Analyt.  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  72,  a.  2,  b.  29 ; 


menten  der  Aristotelischen  Logik,  sects. 
18,  19,  20,  p.  33,  seq. 
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from  whewe  he  surveys  nature  as  a  classified  and  coherent 

"whole,  manifestmg  herself  in  details  which  he  can  interpret  and 

sometimes  predict.     The  path  of  knowledge,  seen  relatively  to  us, 

is  one  through  particulars,  by  way  of  example  to  fresh  particulars, 

or  by  way  of  induction  to  universals.     The  path  of  knowledge, 

hy  nature  or  absolutely,  is  from  universals  by  way  of  deduction 

either  to  new  universals  or  to  new  particulars.    By  the  cognitive 

nature  of  man,  Aristotle  means  the  full  equipment,  of  and  for 

cognition,  which  our  mature  age  exhibits ;  notiora  naturd  are 

Jhe  acquisitions,  poiilts  of  view,  and  processes,  familiar  in  greater 

or  less  perfection  to   such  mature  individuals   and  societies. 

NbtioTa  nobis  are  the  facts  and  processes  with  which  all  of  us 

begin,  and  which  belong  to  the  intellect  in  its  highest  as  well 

as  its  lowest  stage ;  though,  in  the  higher  stages,  they  are 

employed,  directed,  and  modified,  by  an  acquired  intellectual 

capital,  and  by  the  permanent  machinery  of  universal  significant 

terms  in  which  that  capital  is  invested. 

Such  is  the  antithesis  between  notiora  naturd  (or  simpliciter) 
and  notiora  nobis  (or  quoad  nos),  which  Aristotle  recognizes  as  a 
capital  pomt  in  his  philosophy,  and  insists  upon  in  many  of  his 
writings.  The  antithesis  is  represented  by  Example  and  In- 
duction, in  the  point  of  view — quoad  nos — last  mentioned;  by 
Syllogism  or  Deduction,  in  the  other  point  of  view — naturd. 
Induction  (he  says),*  or  the  rising  from  particulars  to  universals, 
is  plainer,  more  persuasive,  more  within  the  cognizance  of 
sensible  perception,  more  within  the  apprehension  of  mankind 
generally,  than  Syllogism;  but  Syllogism  is  more  cogent  and 
of  greater  efficacy  against  controversial  opponents.  What  he 
affirms  here  about  Induction  is  equally  true  about  the  inference 
from  Example,  that  is,  the  inference  from  one  or  some  par- 
ticulars, to  other  analogous  particulars  ;  the  rudimentary  intel- 
lectual process,  common  to  aU  human  and  to  many  animal 
minds,  of  which  Induction  is  an  improvement  and  an  exaltation. 
While  Induction  will  be  more  impressive,  and  will  carry  assent 
more  easily  with  an  ordinary  uncultivated  mind,  an  acute  dis- 
putant may  always  deny  the  ultimate  inference,  for  the  denial 


*  Arutot.  Topica,  I.  xii.  p.  105,  a.  13- 
19  :  iwaywy^  Bi  ij  awh  rwvKoff  tKaffrov  M 
riiKa$6Xou  d^hoi'  otov  ti  tan  Kvfifptrfiriis  6 
dTurrdfifvos  Kfidriaros  koX  riyloxoSf  kuI  S\us 
iarXv  6  4wi<Trdfifyos  Ttpl  tKatrrov  Apiaros. 
tan  8*  ii  ft^v  ivarywy^  iridavdir*pov  koX  awpia- 
rtpotf  KaX  Karii  r9)v  aXaBriatv  yywptfxdntpoyf 
KoX  ro7s  ToWots  Koiviv'  68^  (rvAAo- 
yiafihs  fiicurruc^tpov  koX  irph$  rohs  i.vn\ayi' 
Kohs  ivnpyiartpw.  Also  the  same  treatifle. 


VI.  iv.  p.  141,  b.  17. 

The  inductive  iDterrogations  of  Sok- 
rates  relating  to  matters  of  common  life, 
and  the  i^ray  in  which  they  convinced 
ordinary  hearers,  are  sti  ikingly  illustrated 
in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  especi- 
ally IV.  vi. :  ToXh  fxdXiara  &¥  iyii  oT8a, 
trt  \4yoiy  rohs  iiKo6oyrat  dfioXoyovvraf 
irap«ixci' (15).  The  same  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  Platonic  dialogues. 
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involves  no  contradiction.  But  the  rightly  constructed  SyUogism 
constrains  assent;*  the  disputant  cannot  grant  the  premisses 
and  deny  the  conclusion  without  contradicting  himself.  The 
constraining  force,  however,  does  not  come  into  accurate  and 
regulated  working  until  the  principles  and  conditions  of  deductive 
reasoning  have  been  set  forth — until  the  Syllogism  has  been 
analysed,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  validity,  as  distinguished 
from  its  invalidity,  have  been  marked  out.  This  is  what  Ari- 
stotle teaches  in  the  Analytica  and  Topica.  It  admits  of  being 
set  out  in  regular  figure  and  mode — forms  of  premisses  with  the 
conclusion  appropriate  to  each ;  and  the  lesson  must  be  learnt 
before  we  can  know  how  far  the  force  of  deductive  reasoning, 
which  begins  with  the  notiora  imturd,  is  legitimately  binding  and 
trustworthy. 

Both  the  two  main  points  of  Aristotle's  doctrine — ^the  anti- 
thesis between  Induction  and  Deduction,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  latter  process  upon  premisses  furnished  by  the  former,  so 
that  the  two  together  form  the  two  halves  of  complete  ratioci- 
t  nation  and  authoritative  proof — both  these  two  are  confused  and 
darkened  by  his  attempt  to  present  the  Inductive  inference  and 
the  Analogical  or  Paradeigmatic  inference  as  two  special  forms 
of  Syllogistic  deduction.**  But  when  we  put  aside  this  attempt, 
and  adhere  to  Aristotle's  main  doctrine — of  Induction  as  a 
process  antithetical  to  and  separate  from  Deduction,  yet  as  an 
essential  preliminary  thereto, — we  see  that  it  forms  the  basis  of 
that  complete  and  comprehensive  System  of  Logic,  recently 
elaborated  in  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  inference 
from  Example  {i.e.  from  some  particulars  to  other  similar  par- 
ticulars) is  distinguished  by  Aristotle  from  Induction,  and  is 
recognized  by  him  as  the  primitive  intellectual  energy,  common 
to  aU  men,  through  which  Induction  is  reached ;  its  results  he 
calls  Experience  {Ifxinipia) ,  and  he  describes  it  as  the  real  guide, 
more  essential  than  philosophical  generalities,  to  exactness  of 


*  Bacon,  Novum  Organ.  I.  Aphor.  13 :  |  befriedigt  fdhlte,  und  derselbe  wohl  nur 
—  **  Syllogismus  assensum  conBtringit,  |  aos  seinem  durchgangigen  Bestreben  zu 
lion  res."  erklaren  ist,  alles  wissenschaftliche  Ver- 

•*  Heyder  (in  hia  learned  treatise,  Dar-  fahren  in  die  Form  des  Schlnsses  zu 
Btellung  der  Aristotelischen  und  Hegel-  i  bringen ;  dass  da*j:ejxen,  seiner  eigent- 
schen  Dialektik,  p.  226),  after  having  !  lichen  Meinung  und  der  strengen  Con- 
considered     the     unsali>factory    process    soquenz  seiner  Lehre  zu  Fol»i:e,  <lie  In- 


wh<reby  Aristotle  attempts  to  resolve 
Induction  into  a  variety  of  Syllogism, 
concludes  by  a  remark  which!  think 
just : — "  Aus  alle  dem  erhellt  zur  Geniige, 


duction  zum  syllogistischen  uml  beweisen- 
den  Yerfahren  einen  in  dem  Begriff  der 
beiden  Verfahrungsweisen  lioj^enden 
Gegensatz   bildete,  was  sich  ihm  dann 


dass  sich  Aristoteles  bei  dem  Versuch  .  auch  auf  das  Verhaltniss  der  Induction 
die  Induction  auf  eine  Schlussform  '  zur  Begiiffsbestimmung  ausdehneu 
zariickzufuhren,  aelbst  sich  nicht  recht :  musste.*' 
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;i>erformanoe  in  detail/  Mr.  John  Mill  has  been  the  first  to 
cusaign  to  Experience,  thus  understood,  its  full  value  and  true 
position  in  the  theory  of  Batiocination ;  and  to  show  that  the 
I^aradeigmatic  process  exhibits  the  prime  and  ultimate  reality  of 
m31  Inference,  the  real  premisses  and  the  real  conclusion  which 
Inference  connects  together.  Between  these  two  is  interposed 
the  double  process  of  which  Induction  forms  the  first  half  and 
Deduction  the  second;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being 
indispensable  to  Inference,  but  both  of  them  being  required  as 
securities  for  Scientific  inference,  if  we  desire  to  have  its  correct- 
ness tested  and  its  sufficiency  certified;  the  real  evidence, 
whereby  the  conclusion  of  a  Syllogism  is  proved,  being  the 
minor  premiss,  together  with  (not  the  major  premiss  itself,  but) 
the  assemblage  of  particular  facts  from  which  by  Induction  the 
major  premiss  is  drawn.  Now  Aristotle  had  present  to  his  mind 
the  conception  of  Inference  as  an  entire  process,  enabling  us 
from  some  particular  truths  to  discover  and  prove  other  par- 
ticular truths :  he  considers  it  as  an  unscientific  process,  of 
which  to  a  limited  extent  other  animals  besides  man  are  capable, 
and  which,  as  operative  under  the  title  of  Experience  in  mature 
practical  men,  is  a  safer  guide  than  Science  amidst  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  of  action.  Upon  this  foundation  he  erects  the 
superstructure  of  Science ;  the  universal  propositions  acquired 
through  Induction,  and  applied  again  to  particulars  or  to  lower 
generalities,  through  the  rules  of  the  deductive  Syllogism.  He 
signalizes,  with  just  emphasis,  the  universalizing  point  of  view 
called  Science  or  Theory ;  but  he  regards  it  as  emerging  from 
particular  facts,  and  as  travelling  again  downwards  towards 
particular  facts.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he  contents  himself 
with  barely  recognizing,  though  he  distinctly  proclaims  the 
necessity  of,  the  inductive  part  of  this  complex  operation ;  while 
be  bestows  elaborate  care  upon  the  analysis  of  the  deductive 
part,  and  of  the  rules  for  conducting  it.  From  this  dispro- 
portionate treatment,  one  half  of  Logic  is  made  to  look  like  the 
whole;  Science  is  disjoined  from  Experience,  and  is  presented 
as  consisting  in  Deduction  alone;  every  thing  which  is  not 
Deduction,  is  degraded  into  unscientific  Experience ;  the  major 
premiss  of  the  Syllogism  being  considered  as  part  of  the  proof 
of  the  conclusion,  and  the  conclusion  being  necessarily  connected 


•  Aristot.  Anolyt.  Prior.  II.  xxiii.  p. 
68,  b.  12;  xxvi.  p.  69,  a.  17.  Analyt. 
Poet  II.  xlx.  p.  99,  b.  30,  seq  ;  xiiL  p.  97, 
b.  7.    Topica,  VIII.  i.  p.  155,  b.  85;  p. 


36.  Metaphys.  A.  i.  p.  980,  b.  25-p.  981, 
a.  30.  This  first  chapter  of  the  Meta- 
physioa  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
passages    of  Aristotle,    respeoting    the 


156,  b.  10 ;  p.  157,  a.  14-23 ;  p.  160,  a.  ,  analytical  philosophy  of  mind. 
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therewith,  we  appear  to  have  acquired  a  locus  standi  and  a  bind- 
ing cogency  such  as  Experience  could  never  supply ;  lastly,  when 
Aristotle  resolves  Induction  into  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  Syllo- 
gism, he  appears  finally  to  abolish  all  its  separate  dignity  and 
jurisdiction.  This  one-sided  view  of  Logic  has  bfeen  embraced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  Aristotelian  expositors,  who  have  care- 
fully illustrated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  amplified,  the  part 
which  was  already  in  comparative  excess,  while  they  have  added 
nothing  to  the  part  that  was  in  defect,  and  have  scarcely  even 
preserved  Aristotle's  recognition  of  it  as  being  not  merely  legiti- 
mate but  essential.  The  vast  body  of  Inductive  Science,  accu- 
mulated during  the  last  three  centuries,  has  thus,  until  recently, 
been  allowed  to  grow  up,  as  if  its  proofs  and  processes  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Logic. 

But  though  this  restricted  conception  of  Logic  or  the  theory  of 
Eeasoning  has  arisen  naturally  from  Aristotle's  treatment,  I 
maintain  that  it  does  not  adequately  represent  his  view  of  that 
theory.  In  his  numerous  treatises  on  other  subjects,  scarcely 
any  allusion  is  made  to  the  Syllogism ;  nor  is  appeal  made  to 
the  rules  for  it  laid  down  in  the  Analytica.  His  conviction  that 
the  formalities  of  Deduction  were  only  one  part  of  the  process  of 
general  reasoning,  and  that  the  value  of  the  final  conclusion 
depended  not  merely  upon  their  being  correctly  performed,  but 
also  upon  the  correctness  of  that  initial  part  whereby  they  are 
supplied  with  matter  for  premisses — is  manifested  as  well  by  his 
industry  (unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries)  in  collecting 
multifarious  facts,  as  by  his  specific  declarations  respecting  In- 
duction. Indeed,  a  recent  most  erudite  logician.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  insists  upon  the  construction  of  Logic  in  its 
strictest  sense  as  purely  formal,  blames  Aristotle*  for  having 
transgressed  this  boundary,  and  for  introducing  other  considera- 
tions bearing  on  diversities  of  matter  and  of  material  evidence. 
The  charge  so  made,  to  whatever  extent  it  is  well-founded,  does 
rather  partake  of  the  nature  of  praise ;  inasmuch  as  it  evinces 
Aristotle's  larger  views  of  the  theory  of  Inference,  and  confirms 
his  own  statement  that  the  Deductive  process  was  only  the  last 
half  of  it,  presupposing  a  prior  Induction.  It  is  only  this  last 
half  that  Aristotle  has  here  analysed,  setting  forth  its  formal 
conditions  with  precepts  founded  thereupon ;  while  he  claims  to 
have  accomplished  the  work  by  long  and  patient  investigation, 
having  found  not  the  smallest  foundation  laid  by  others,  and 


*  See  his  Di&cussioiiB  on  Philosophy,  p.  139,  seq. ;  Lectures  on  Logic,  vol.  i, 
p.  27. 
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bespeaks  indulgence^  as  for  a  first  attempt  requiring  to  be 
brought  to  completion  by  others.  He  made  this  first  step  for 
himself;  and  if  any  one  would  make  a  second  step,  so  as  to 
apply  the  same  analysis  to  the  other  half,  and  to  bring  out  in 
like  manner  the  formal  conditions  and  principles  of  Induction, 
we  may  fairly  believe  that  Aristotle  would  have  welcomed  the 
act,  as  filling  up  what  he  himself  recognized  to  be  a  gap  in  the 
entire  compass  of  Beasoning.  As  to  his  own  achievement,  it  is 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  composed  the  Analytica  and 
Topica,  if  he  had  not  had  before  him  many  specimens  of  the 
deductive  process  to  study  and  compare.  Neither  could  the 
inductive  process  have  been  analysed,  until  after  the  examples 
of  successful  advance  in  inductive  science  which  recent  years 
have  furnished.  Upon  these  examples,  mainly,  has  been  based 
the  profound  System  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  analysing  and 
discriminating  the  formaUties  of  Induction  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  Deduction  had  before  been  handled  by  Aristotle ;  also 
fusing  the  two  together  as  co-operative  towards  one  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  Logic — the  Logic  of  Evidence  generally,  or  of 
Truth  as  discoverable  and  proveable.  In  this  scheme  the  Syllo- 
gistic Theory,  or  Logic  of  Consistency  between  one  proposition 
and  others,  is  recognized  as  an  essential  part,  but  is  no  longer 
tolerated  as  an  independent  whole.^ 


*  See  the  remarkable  paragraph  at  the 
close  of  the  Sophistic!  Elenchi,  already 
quoted  (supra,  p.  140,  note). 

»»  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  (Bk.  II. 
ch.  i.  sect.  3):  Induction  is  inferring  a 
proposition  from  premisses  less  general 
than  itself,  and  Ratiocination  is  inferring 
a  proposition  from  premisses  equally  or 
more  general,*'  Again  in  another  pas- 
sage:  **  We  have  found  that  all  Inference, 
consequently  all  Proof,  and  aU  discovery 
of  truths  not  self-evident,  consists  of  in- 
ductions, and  the  interpretation  of  induc- 
tions; that  all  our  knowledge,  not 
intuitive,  comes  to  us  exclusively  from  i 
that  source.  What  Induction  is,  there-  { 
fore,  and  what  conditions  render  it  { 
legitimate,  cannot  but  be  deemed  the  | 
main  question  of  logic — the  question 
which  includes  all  others.  It  is  however 
one  which  professed  writers  on  logic  have 
almost  entirely  passed  over.  The  gene- 
ralities of  the  subject,  indeed,  have  not 
been  altogether  neglected  by  metaphysi- 
cians ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  processes  by  which  science 
has  actually  succeeded  in  establishing 
general  truths,  their  analysis  of  the 
inductive  operation,  even  when  unexcep- 
tionable as  to  correctness,  has  not  been 


specific  enough  to  be  made  the  foundation 
of  practical  rules,  which  might  be  for 
Induction  itself  what  the  rules  of  the 
Syllogism  are  for  interpretation  of  Induc- 
tion "  (Bk.  III.  ch.  i.  s,  1.  p.  313.)—"  The 
business  of  Inductive  Logic  is  to  provide 
rules  and  models  (such  as  the  Syllogism 
and  its  rules  are  for  ratiocination)  to 
which  if  inductive  arguments  conform, 
those  arguments  are  conclusive,  and  not 
otherwise.  This  is  what  the  Four 
Methods  profess  to  be,  and  what  I 
believe  they  are  universaUy  considered 
to  be  by  experimental  philosophers,  who 
had  pmctised  all  of  tliem  long  before  any 
one  sought  to  reduce  the  practice  to 
theory  "  (Bk.  III.  ch.  ix.  s.  5,  p.  471,  5th 
ed.) — See  also  the  same  point  of  view 
more  copiously  set  forth,  in  31r.  Mill's 
Liter  work,  *  Examination  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  Philosophy  *  (ch.  xx.  pp.  454- 
402,  3rd  ed.)  :  **  It  is  only  as  a  means  to 
material  truth  that  the  formal  (or  to 
spi^ak  more  clearly,  the  conditional) 
validity  of  an  operation  of  thought  is  of 
any  value ;  and  even  that  value  is  only 
negative :  we  have  not  made  the  smallest 
positive  advance  towards  right  thinking, 
by  merely  keeping  ourselves  consistent 
in  what  is  perhaps  sybtematic  error.  This 
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After  adverting  to  another  variety  of  ratiocinative  procedure, 
which  he  calls  Apagoge  or  Abduction  (where  the  minor  is  hardly 
more  evident  than  the  conclusion,  and  might  sometimes  con- 
veniently become  a  conclusion  first  to  be  proved),*  Aristotle  goes 
on  to  treat  of  Objection  generally — ^the  function  of  the  dialectical 
respondent.  The  Enstasis  or  Objection  is  a  proposition  opposed 
not  to  a  conclusion,  but  to  the  proposition  set  up  by  the  de- 
fendant. When  the  proposition  set  up  by  him  is  universal,  as 
it  must  be  if  he  seeks  to  establish  an  universal  conclusion,  your 
objection  may  be  either  imiversal  or  particular :  you  may  deny 
either  the  whole  of  his  proposition,  or  only  one  portion  of  the 
particulars  contained  under  it;  the  denial  of  one  single  par- 
ticular, when  substantiated,  being  enough  to  overthrow  his 
universal.  Accordingly,  your  objection,  being  thus  variously 
opposed  to  the  proposition,  will  lie  in  the  syllogistic  figures 
which  admit  opposite  conclusions ;  that  is,  either  in  the  First  or 
Third ;  for  the  Second  figure  admits  only  negative  conclusions  not 
opposed  to  each  other.  If  the  defendant  has  set  up  an  Universal 
Afl&rmative,  you  may  deny  the  whole  and  establish  a  contrary 
negative,  in  the  First  figure ;  or  you  may  deny  a  part  only,  and 
establish  a  contradictory  negative,  in  the  Third  figure.  The 
like,  if  he  has  set  up  an  Universal  Negative :  you  may  impugn 
it  either  by  an  universal  contrary  afl&rmative,  in  the  First  figure ; 
or  by  a  particular  contradictory  afl&rmative,  in  the  Third  figure.** 

The  Enthymeme  is  a  syllogism  from  Probabilities  or  Signs  ;^ 
the  two  being  not  exactly  the  same.  Probabilities  are  propo- 
sitions commonly  accepted,  and  true  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases ;  such  as.  Envious  men  hate  those  whom  they  envy. 
Persons  who  are  beloved  look  with  aflfection  on  those  who  love 


by  no  means  implies  that  Formal  Logic, 
even  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  not  of  very 
great,  though  purely  negative  value." — 
**Not  only  however  is  it  indispensable 
that  the  larger  Logic,  which  embraces  aU 
the  general  conditions  of  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth,  should  be  studied  in 
addition  to  the  smaller  Logic,  which 
only  concerns  itself  with  the  conditions 
of  consistency ;  but  the  smaller  Logic 
ought  to  be  (at  least,  finally)  studied  as 
part  of  the  greater — as  a  jwrtion  of  the 
means  to  the  s^inie  end ;  and  its  relation 
to  the  other  parts — to  the  other  means — 
should  be  distinctly  displayed." 

•  Analyt  Prior.  IL  xxv.  p.  G9,  a.  20-36. 

^  Ibi(l.  IL  xxvi.  p.  60,  a.  37-b.  37. 

In  objecting  to  A  unirermlly,  you  take 
a  term  comprehending  the  original  sub- 


ject ;    in   objtH»ting  particularly,  a  term     rdi$  (tx^mo^ti. 


comprehended  by  it.  Of  the  new  term  in 
each  case  you  deny  the  original  predicate, 
and  have  thus,  as  a  major  premiss,  E. 
For  a  minor  premiss,  you  affirm,  in  the 
first  case,  the  new  term  as  predicate  of 
the  original  subject  (less  comprehensive)  ; 
in  the  second  case,  the  original  subject 
(more  comprehensive)  as  pr^icate  of  the 
new  term.  This  gives  you,  in  the  first 
case,  a  conclusion  in  Celarent  (Fig.  I.), 
and,  in  the  second,  a  conclusion  in  Felap- 
ton  (Fig.  Ill);  opposed,  the  one  univer- 
sally or  contrarily,  the  other  particularly 
or  contradictorily,  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion. 

•=  Ibid.  IL  xxvii.  p.  70,  a.  10: 
iyddfirjfia  fity  ody  iffrl  ffuWoyur/ihs  4^ 
fiKSray  fj  atifxtlcffy'  \afjL$dyfTcu  54  rh 
crjixtToy  rpixw,  b(raxS>i   *fol  rh  fi4<Toy   4v 
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them.  We  call  it  a  SigUf  when  one  fact  is  the  antecedent  or 
consequent  of  another,  and  therefore  serves  as  mark  or  evidence 
thereof.  The  conjunction  may  be  either  constant,  or  frequent, 
or  merely  occasional :  if  constant,  we  obtain  for  the  major 
premiss  of  our  syllogism  a  proposition  approaching  that  which 
is  universally  or  necessarily  true;  if  not  constant  but  only 
frequent  or  occasional,  the  major  premiss  of  our  syllogism  will 
at  best  only  be  probable.  The  constant  conjunction  will  furnish 
us  with  a  Syllogism  or  Enthymeme  in  the  First  figure ;  the 
significant  mark  being  here  a  genuine  middle  term — subject  in 
the  major  premiss,  and  predicate  in  the  minor.  We  can  then 
get  a  conclusion  both  affirmative  and  universally  true.  In  other 
cases,  we  cannot  obtain  premisses  for  a  syllogism  in  the  First 
figure,  but  only  for  a  syllogism  in  the  Second  or  Third.  In  the 
Third  figure,  since  we  get  by  right  no  universal  conclusions 
at  ally  but  only  particular  conclusions,  the  conclusion  of  the 
Enthymeme,  though  it  may  happen  to  be  true,  is  open  to  refu- 
tation. Where  by  the  laws  of  Syllogism  no  affirmative  conclusion 
whatever  is  possible,  as  in  the  Second  figure,  the  conclusion 
obtained  by  Enthymeme  is  altogether  suspicious.  In  contrast 
with  the  Sign  in  these  figures,  that  which  enters  as  an  effective 
middle  term  into  the  First  figure,  should  be  distinguished  under 
the  name  of  Proof  (T^Kfir)piov.Y 

Aristotle  concludes  his  Analytica  Priora  by  applying  this 
doctrine  of  Signs  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  Physiog- 

•  Analyt  Prior.  II.  xxvii.  p.  70,  a.  31-  .  to  be  both  absurd  in  itself,  and  not 
b.  6.  !  countenanced  by  Aristotle.    (I^ectures  on 

Aristotle  throws  in  the  remark  (a.  24),  Logic,  Vol.  I.  Lect.  xx.  p.  386,  seq.)  I 
that,  when  one  premiss  only  of  the  j  think  Hamilton  is  mistaken  on  tliis  point 
Enthymeme  is  enunciated,  it  is  a  Sign ;  I  (See  Mr.  C5ope*s  Introd.  to  Arist.  Rhe- 
when  the  other  is  added,  it  becomes  a  |  torio,  p.  103,  seq.)  Even  in  the  present 
Syllogism.  In  tlie  examples  given  to  chapter  Aristotle  distinctly  alludes  to  the 
illustrate  the  description  of  the  Enthy-  !  monolenunatio  enunciation  of  the  Enthy- 
meme, that  which  beloiigs  to  the  First  i  meme  as  one  mode  of  distinguishing  it 
figure  has  its  three  terms  and  two  pro-  j  from  a  full  Syllogism ;  and  in  the  Rhe- 
poeitions  specified  like  a  complete  and  '  torica  he  brings  out  this  characteristio 
regular  Syllogism ;  but  when  wo  como  to  ;  still  more  forcibly.  The  distinction  \b 
the  Third  and  Second  figures,  Aristotle  one  whicli  belongs  to  Rhetoric  more 
gives  two  alternate  ways  of  stating  ench  :  '  than  to  Logic ;  the  rhetor,  in  enunciating 
one  way  in  full,  with  both  premisses  his  premisses,  must  be  careful  not  to 
enunciatcdfConstituting  a  normal,  though  weary  his  auditors ;  he  must  ghinoe  at  or 
invalid.  Syllogism ;  the  other  way,  with  omit  reasons  that  are  familiar  to  them ; 
only  one  of  the  premi.s8es  enunciated,  the  logical  fulness  and  ac<suracy  would  be  in- 
other  being  suppressed  as  well-known  and  consistent  with  his  purpose.  The  writers 
familiar.  '  subst'quent  t)  Aristotle,  who  think  much 

Among  logicians  fiosterior  to  Aristotle,  of  the  rhetorical  and  little  of  the  logical 
the  definition  given  of  the  Enthymeme,  point  of  view,  bring  out  the  distinction 
and  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  Aristotle  yet  more  forcibly.  But  the  rhetorical 
was,  that  it  was  a  Syllogism  with  one  of  mode  of  stating  premisses  is  often  not  so 
the  Dremisses  suppressed — fioyakvfifiaTos.  much  an  omission  either  of  major  or 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  impugned  this  minor,  as  a  confused  blending  or  packing 
dfK'trine,  aud  has  declared  tne  definition     up  of  both  into  one. 
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nomy  as  a  science  is  practicable.  The  basis  upon  which  it  rests 
is  this  general  fact  or  postulate  :  That  in  all  natural  affections 
of  the  animal,  bodily  changes  and  mental  changes  accompany 
each  other.  The  former,  therefore,  may  become  signs  or  proofs 
of  the  latter,*^  if,  in  each  class  of  animals,  we  can  discriminate 
the  one  specific  bodily  phenomenon  which  attaches  to  each 
mental  phenomenon.  Thus,  the  lion  is  a  courageous  animal. 
What  is  the  bodily  sign  accompanying  a  courageous  disposition  ? 
It  is  (we  assume  here)  the  having  extremities  of  great  size. 
This  belongs  to  all  lions,  as  a  proprium ;  in  the  sense  that, 
though  it  may  or  does  belong  also  to  some  individuals  of  other 
races  (as  men),  it  does  not  belong  to  any  other  entire  race. 
Physiognomy  as  a  science  will,  then,  be  possible,  if  we  can  find 
races  of  animals  which  have  only  one  characteristic  mental 
attribute,  and  if  we  can  discover  what  is  the  physical  attribute 
correlating  with  it.**  But  the  difficulties  are  greater  when  the 
same  race  has  two  characteristic  mental  attributes  {e.g.  lions  are 
both  courageous  and  generous),  each  with  its  correlative  physical 
attribute ;  for  how  can  we  tell  which  belongs  to  which  ?  We 
have  then  to  study  individuals  of  other  races  possessing  one  of 
these  attributes  without  the  other ;  thus,  if  we  find  that  coura- 
geous men,  who  are  not  generous,  agree  in  having  large 
extremities,  we  may  infer  that  this  last  circumstance  is,  in  the 
lion,  the  correlative  mark  of  his  courage  and  not  of  his  gene- 
rosity. The  physiognomonic  inference  will  be  expressed  by  a 
syllogism  in  the  First  figure,  in  which  the  major  term  (A) 
reciprocates  and  is  convertible  with  the  middle  term  (B),  while 
B  stretches  beyond  (or  is  more  extensive  than)  the  minor  (C) ; 
this  relation  of  the  terms  being  necessary,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
single  mark  for  a  particular  attribute.*^ 

Here  the  treatise  ends  ;  but  the  reader  will  remember  that,  in 
describing  the  canons  laid  down  by  Aristotle  for  the  Syllogism 
with  its  three  Figures  and  the  Modes  contained  therein,  I  con- 
fined myself  to  the  simple  Assertory  syllogism,  postponing  for 
the  moment  the  long  expositions  added  by  him  about  Modal 
syllogisms,  involving  the  Possible  and  the  Necessary.  W^hat  is 
proper  to  be  said  about  this  compKcated  and  useless  portion 
of  the  Analytica  Priora,  may  well  come  in  here ;  for,  in  truth. 


•  Acalyt.  Prior.  II.  xxvii.  p.  70,  b.  7-  I      "  Ibid.    II.    xxvii.     p.     70,     b.     22. 

16:    tX  rts   muciy  H/jlu  fi(rafid\\(iy  rh  About  the  cliarartcristics  of  tho  lion  see 

a&fia    Kol    r^y  ifux^i',  Baa    <pvaiKd    icrri  Aristot.  Physiognom.  p.  809,  b.  14-3G:  tA 

-woBiifiara'  —  avfx-irdaxftv     yap     iXkiiXots  irepi    t^i'   i/zi/x^"    ioriKhy    Koi    iKt^dtpoy, 

(nroKurai,     See  the  Aristotelian  treatise  fxtyaXoy^vxov  Ka\  (piXSyucoy,  koL  itpat  Kal 

entitled     ^vaioyvvfioyiKdj     pp.     808-809,  iixaioy  koI  <piX6<rropyoy  irphf  &  tty  dfitKiav- 

Bekk.  ^  Ibid.  II.  xxvii.  p.  70,  b.  81-36. 
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the  doctrines  just  laid  down  about  Probabilities,  Signs,  and 
Proo&,  bring  us  back  to  the  Modals  under  a  different  set  of 
phrases.  The  Possible  or  Problematical  is  that,  of  the  occur- ^ 
rence  or  reaUty  of  which  we  doubt,  neither  believing  nor  dis- 
believing it,  not  being  prepared  to  assert  either  that  it  is,  or  that 
it  is  not ;  that  which  may  be  or  may  not  be.  It  is  our  manner 
of  speaking,  when  we  have  only  signs  or  probabilities  to  guide 
us,  and  not  certain  proofs.  The  feeling  of  doubt  is,  as  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon,  essentially  distinct  from  the  feeling  of 
belief  which,  in  its  objective  aspect,  correlates  with  certainty 
or  matter  of  fact ;  as  well  as  from  the  feeling  of  disbelief,  the 
correlate  of  which  can  only  be  described  negatively.  Every 
man  knows  these  feelings  by  his  own  mental  experience.  But 
in  describing  the  feeling  of  doubt,  as  to  its  matter  or  in  its 
objective  aspect,  we  must  take  care  to  use  phrases  which  declare 
plainly  both  sides  of  its  disjunctive  or  alternative  character. 
The  Possible  is.  That  which  either  mxiy  be  or  may  not  be.  As  • 
That  which  may  be,  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Impossible ;  as 
That  which  may  not  be,  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Necessary.  It 
thus  carries  with  it  negation  both  of  impossibility  and  of  neces- 
sity ;  but,  in  common  parlance,  the  first  half  of  this  meaning 
stands  out  prominently,  and  is  mistaken  for  the  whole.  Aristotle, 
as  we  saw  previously,  speaks  equivocally  on  this  point,  recog- 
nizing a  double  signification  of  the  term:  he  sometimes  uses 
it  in  the  sense  opposed  only  to  impossible,  maintaining  that 
what  is  necessary  must  also  be  possible  ;  sometimes  in  the  truer 
sense,  opposed  both  to  necessity  and  to  impossibility.  • 

The  Possible  or  Problematical,  however,  in  this  latter  com- 
plete sense — What  may  or  may  not  be — exhibits  various  modifica- 
tions or  gradations.  1.  The  chances  on  either  side  may  be 
conceived  as  perfectly  equal,  so  that  there  is  no  probability,  and 
we  have  no  more  reason  for  expecting  one  side  of  the  alternative 
than  the  other;  the  sequence  or  conjunction  is  indeterminate. 
Aristotle  construes  this  indeterminateness  in  many  cases  (not 
as  subjective,  or  as  depending  upon  our  want  of  complete  know- 
ledge and  calculating  power,  but)  as  objective,  insuperable,  and 
inherent  in  many  phenomenal  agencies ;  characterizing  it,  under 
the  names  of  Spontaneity  and  Chance,  as  the  essentially  unpre- 
dictable. 2.  The  chances  on  both  sides  may  be  conceived  as 
unequal  and  the  ratio  between  them  as  varying  infinitely :  the 
usual  and  ordinary  tendency  of  phenomena — what  Aristotle  calls 


*  Aristot  De  Interpret  xilL  p.  22.    Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xlii.  p.  32,  a.  21,  29,  36,  ziy. 
p.  33,  b.  22;  zix.  p.  38,  a.  35. 
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Nature — ^prevails  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not  in  all ;  being 
liable  to  oc6asional  counteraction  from  Chance  and  other  forces. 
Thus,  between  Necessity  and  perfect  constancy  at  one  extreme 
(such  as  the  rotation  of  the  sidereal  sphere),  and  Chance  at  the 
other,  there  may  be  every  shade  of  gradation;  from  natural 
agency  next  below  the  constant,  down  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability.* 

Now,  within  the  range  of  these  limits  lie  what  Aristotle  de- 
scribes as  Signs  and  Probabilities  ;  in  fact,  all  the  marks  which 
we  shall  presently  come  to  as  distinguishing  the  dialectical  syllo- 
gism from  the  demonstrative.  But  here  is  involved  rather  the 
matter  of  the  Syllogism  than  its  form.  The  form  indeed  is  so 
far  implicated,  that  (as  Aristotle  justly  remarks  at  the  end  of 
the  Analytica  Priora^),  the  First  figure  is  the  only  one  that  will 
prove  both  conjunctions  and  disjunctions,  as  well  constant  as 
occasional ;  the  Third  figure  proves  only  occasional  conjunctions 
and  occasional  disjunctions,  not  constant ;  the  Second  figure  will 
prove  no  conjunctions  at  all,  but  only  disjunctions,  constant 
as  well  as  occasional.  Here  a  difference  of  form  is  properly 
pointed  out  as  coupled  with  and  founded  on  a  difference  of 
matter.  But  the  special  rules  given  by  Aristotle,  early  in  the 
present  treatise,  for  the  conversion  of  Modal  Propositions,  and 
the  distinctions  that  he  draws  as  to  the  modal  character  of  the 
conclusion  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  premisses  belongs  to 
one  or  other  of  the  different  modes, — are  both  prolix  and  of  little 
practical  value. ^ 

What  he  calls  the  Necessary  might  indeed,  from  the  point 
of  view  now  reached,  cease  to  be  recognized  as  a  separate  mode 
at  all.  The  Certain  and  the  Problematical  are  real  modes  of 
the  Proposition ;  objective  correlates  to  the  subjective  phases 
called  Belief  and  Doubt.  But  no  proposition  can  be  more  than 
certain :  the  word  necessary,  in  strictness,  implies  only  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  evidence  on  which  our  belief  is  grounded.  Granting 
certain  given  premisses  to  be  true,  a  given  conclusion  must  be 
true  also,  if  we  would  avoid  inconsistency  and  contradiction. 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xiii.  p.  32,  b.  5-19. 
T^  8*  hApiUTOv  T(f  nrjhty  fxaWov  obrws  fj 
iKflvcos'  Compare  Mctapbys.  K.  p.  1064, 
b.  82. 

"  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxvii.  p.  70,  a.  2- 
88.    Compare  wbat  is  said  here  about 


€lK6sf  (nifi€7ov,  TtK/M-fipioVf  viHh  the  'first 
chapter  of  the  Topica,  and  the  dialectic 
syllogism  as  there  described  :  6  i^  M6^u¥ 
(rvWoyi^6fi€yos. 

^  Ibid.  I.  viii.-xxii.  p.  29,  b.  29.p.  40, 
b.  16. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANALYTICA    POSTERIOR  A    I. 

In  the  two  books  of  Analytica  Priora,  Aristotle  has  carried  us 
through  the  full  doctrine  of  the  functions  and  varieties  of  the 
Syllogism ;  with  an  intimation  that  it  might  be  applied  to  two 
purposes — Demonstration  and  Dialectic.  We  are  now  intro-' 
duced  to  these  two  distinct  applications  of  the  Syllogism :  first, 
in  the  Analytica  Posteriora,  to  Demonstration ;  next,  in  the 
Topica,  to  Dialectic.  We  are  indeed  distinctly  told  that,  as  far 
as  the  forms  and  rules  of  Syllogism  go,  these  are  alike  applicable 
to  both ;  *  but  the  difference  of  matter  and  purpose  in  the  two 
cases  is  so  considerable  as  to  require  a  distinct  theory  and 
precepts  for  the  one  and  for  the  other. 

The  contrast  between  Dialectic  (along  with  Rhetoric)  on  the 
one  hand  and  Science  on  the  other  is  one  deeply  present  to  the 
mind  of  Aristotle.  He  seems  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  same 
fundamental  antithesis  as  that  which  appears  in  the  Platonic 
dialogues;  but  to  have  modified  it  both  in  meaning  and  in 
terminology,  dismissing  at  the  same  time  various  hypotheses 
with  which  Plato  had  connected  it. 

The  antithesis  that  both  thinkers  have  in  view  is  Opinion 
or  Common  Sense  versus  Science  or  Special  Teaching  and 
Learning;  those  aptitudes,  acquirements,  sentiments,  antipa- 
thies, &c.,  which  a  man  imbibes  and  appropriates  insensibly, 
partly  by  his  own  doing  and  suffering,  partly  by  living  amidst 
the  driU  and  example  of  a  given  society — as  distinguished  from 
those  accomplishments  which  he  derives  from  a  teacher  already 
known  to  possess  them,  and  in  which  both  the  time  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  the  steps  of  his  progress  are  alike  assignable. 

Common  Sense  is  the  region  of  Opinion,  in  which  there  is 
diversity  of  authorities  and  contradiction  of  arguments  without 
any  settled  truth ;  all  afllrmations  being  particular  and  relative,  i  ^ 
true  at  one  time  and  place,  false  at  another.     Science,  on  the  j 
contrary,  deals  with  imperishable  Forms  and  universal  truths, ' 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxx.  p.  46,  a.  4-10  ;  Analyt.  Po«t.  I.  ii.  p.  71,  a.  23. 
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f  which  Plato  regards,  in  their  subjective  aspect,  as  the  innate, 
though  buried,  furniture  of  the  soul,  inherited  from  an  external 
pre-existence,  and  revived  in  it  out  of  the  misleading  data  of 
sense  by  a  process  first  of  the  cross-examining  Elenchus,  next  of 
scientific  Demonstration.  Plato  depreciates  altogether  the  un- 
taught, unexamined,  stock  of  acquirements  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Common  Sense,  as  a  mere  worthless  semblance  of 
knowledge  without  reality ;  as  requiring  to  be  broken  up  by  the 
scrutinizing  Elenchus,  in  order  to  impress  a  painful  but  healthy, 
consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
process  of  teaching  whereby  alone  Science  or  Cognition  can  be 
imparted.*^  He  admits  that  Opinion  may  be  right  as  well  as 
twrong.  Yet  even  when  right,  it  is  essentially  different  from 
Science,  and  is  essentially  transitory;  a  safe  guide  to  action 
While  it  lasts,  but  not  to  be  trusted  for  stability  or  permanence.** 
By  Plato,  Rhetoric  is  treated  as  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Opinion,  Dialectic  to  that  of  Science.  The  rhetor  addresses 
multitudes  in  continuous  speech,  appeals  to  received  common 
places,  and  persuades :  the  dialectician,  conversing  only  with 
one  or  a  few,  receives  and  imparts  the  stimulus  of  short  question 
and  answer ;  thus  awakening  the  dormant  capacities  of  the  soul 
to  the  reminiscence  of  those  universal  Forms  or  Ideas  which  are 
the  only  true  Knowable. 

Like  Plato,   Aristotle  distinguishes  the  region  of  Common 

I  Sense  or  Opinion  from  that  of  Science,  and  regards  Universals 
as  the  objects  of  Science.     But  his  Universals  are  very  different 

;  from  those  of  Plato :  they  are  not  self-existent  realities,  known 
by  the  mind  from  a  long  period  of  pre-existence,  and  called  up 
by  reminiscence  out  of  the  chaos  of  sensible  impressions.  To 
operate  such  revival  is  the  great  function  that  Plato  assigns  to 
Dialectic.  But  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  Dialectic  is  some- 
thing very  different.  It  is  placed  alongside  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
region  of  Opinion.  Both  the  rhetor  and  the  dialectician  deal 
with  all  subjects,  recognizing  no  limit ;  they  attack  or  defend 
any  or  all  conclusions,  employing  the  process  of  ratiocination 

,  which  Aristotle  has  treated  under  the  name  of  Syllogism ;  they 
take  up  as  premisses  any  one  of  the  various  opinions  in  circu- 
lation, for  which  some  plausible  authority  may  be  cited;  they 
follow  out  the  consequences  of  one  opinion  in  its  bearing  upon 
others,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  and  thus  become  well  fur- 


•  Plato,  Sophistes,  pp.  228-229 ;  Sym- 
poeion,  pp.  203-204  ;  Thetetctus,  pp.  148, 
149,  150.  Compare  also  *  Plato  and  the 
Other  Companions  of  Sokrates,'  Vol.  I. 


chs.  vi.-vii.  pp.  245-288 ;  II.  ch.  xxvi.  p. 
376,  seq. 

"  Plato,    Republic,    v.    pp.    477-478  ; 
Menon,  pp.  97-98. 
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lushed  mth  arguments  for  and  against  all.  The  ultimate  foun- ' 
dation  here  supposed  is  some  sort  of  recognized  presumptioiL 
or  authoritative  sanction* — ^law,  custom,  or  creed,  established! 
among  this  or  that  portion  of  mankind,  some  maxim  enunciated' 
by  an  eminent  poet,  some  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  or  other 
philosophers,  current  proverb,  answer  from  the  Delphian  oracle, 
4c.  Any  one  of  these  may  serve  as  a  dialectical  authority.  But 
these  authorities,  far  from  being  harmonious  with  each  other, 
are  recognized  as  independent,  discordant,  and  often  contra- 
dictory. Though  not  all  of  equal  value,^  each  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  setting  up  of  a  thesis  for  debate.  In  Dialectic,  one 
of  the  disputants  undertakes  to  do  this,  and  to  answer  all 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  him  respecting  the  thesis,  without 
implicating  himself  in  inconsistencies  or  contradiction.  The 
questioner  or  assailant,  on  the  other  hand,  shapes  his  questions 
with  a  view  to  refute  the  thesis,  by  eliciting  answers  which  may 
furnish  him  with  premisses  for.  some  syllogism  in  contradiction^ 
thereof.  But  he  is  tied  down  by  the  laws  of  debate  to  syllogize  < 
only  from  such  premisses  as  the  respondent  has  expressly 
granted;  and  to  put  questions  in  such  manner  that  the  re- 
spondent is  required  only  to  give  or  withhold  assent,  according 
as  he  thinks  right. 

We  shall  see  more  fully  how  Aristotle  deals  with  Dialectic, 
when  we  come  to  the  Topica :  here  I  put  it  forward  briefly,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand,  by  contrast,  its 
extreme  antithesis,  viz..  Demonstrative  Science  and  Necessary 
Truth  as  conceived  by  Aristotle.  First,  instead  of  two  debaters, 
one  of  whom  sets  up  a  thesis  which  he  professes  to  understand 
and  undertakes  to  maintain,  while  the  other  puts  questions  upon 
it, — Demonstrative  Science  assumes  a  teacher  who  knows,  and 
a  learner  conscious  of  ignorance  but  wishing  to  know.  The 
teacher  lays  down  premisses  which  the  learner  is  bound  to 
receive ;  or  if  they  are  put  in  the  form  of  questions,  the  learner 
must  answer  them  as  the  teacher  expects,  not  according  to  his 
own  knowledge.  Secondly,  instead  of  the  unbounded  miscellany 
of  subjects  treated  in  Dialectic,  Demonstrative  Science  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  special  subjects,  in  which  alone  appropriate  pre- 
misses can  be  obtained,  and  definitions  framed.    Thirdly,  instead 


•  Aristot.  Topica,  I.  x.  p.  104,  a.  8,  xi. 
p.  lOi,  b.  19.  Compare  Metaphysica,  A. 
p.  995,  a.  1-10. 

»»  Analyt.  Poet.  L  xix.  p.  81,  b.  18 : 
Korii   liJkv  oiif    96^ay  ffv\Xoyi(ofi4vots   icol 

fMrrr4ow,  tt  i^  &¥  M4x*rtu  4tf9o^oTdr»y 


yivtrai  &  <rvWayurfA6sf  &<n^  f  I  KoJt  lf<m  ti 
T^  aXuOtitf.  r&y  AB  fi4a'oy,  8oKf<  8i  fi-fi,  6 
8i^  to<Jtou  <rvWoyi(6fi9yos  crvXAfXifywrrai 
StoAf  KTiicMf  *  xpbs  8*  AX^Ocioy  iK  r&y  6vap- 
X^yrctv  8c<  (rKowMty*  Compare  Topica, 
Vm.  xiL  p.  162,  b.  27. 
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of  the  several  heterogeneous  authorities  recognized  in  Dialectic^ 
Demonstrative  Science  has  principia  of  its  own,  serving  as 
points  of  departure ;  some  principia  common  to  all  its  varieties, 
others  special  or  confined  to  one  alone.  Fourthly,  there  is  no 
conflict  of  authorities  in  Demonstrative  Science ;  its  propositions 
are  essential,  universal,  and  true  per  se,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  conclusion ;  while  Dialectic  takes  in  accidental  premisses 
as  well  as  essential.  Fifthly,  the  principia  of  Demonstrative 
Science  are  obtained  from  Induction  only;  originating  in  par- 
ticulars which  are  all  that  the  ordinary  growing  mind  can  at 
first  apprehend  {notiora  nobis),  but  culminating  in  universals 
which  correspond  to  the  perfection  of  our  cognitive  comprehen- 
sion {notiora  naturd.)  * 

Amidst  all  these  diversities.  Dialectic  and  Demonstrative 
Science  have  in  common  the  process  of  Syllogism,  including 
such  assumptions  as  the  rules  of  syllogizing  postulate.  In 
both,  the  conclusions  are  hypothetically  true  (i.e.  granting  the 
premisses  to  be  so).  But,  in  demonstrative  syllogism,  the  con- 
clusions are  true  universally,  absolutely,  and  necessarily;  de- 
riving this  character  from  their  premisses,  which  Aristotle  holds 
up  as  the  cause,  reason,  or  condition  of  the  conclusion.  What 
he  means  by  Demonstrative  Science,  we  may  best  conceive,  by 
taking  it  as  a  small  Hfizvoq  or  specially  cultivated  enclosure, 
subdivided  into  still  smaller  separate  compartments — the  ex- 
treme antithesis  to  the  vast  common  land  of  Dialectic.  Between 
the  two  lies  a  large  region,  neither  essentially  determinate  like 
the  one,  nor  essentially  indeterminate  like  the  other ;  an  inter- 
mediate region  in  which  are  comprehended  the  subjects  of  the 
treatises  forming  the  very  miscellaneous  EncyclopsBdia  of  Ari- 
stotle. These  subjects  do  not  admit  of  being  handled  with  equal 
exactness ;  accordingly,  he  admonishes  us  that  it  is  important 
to  know  how  much  exactness  is  attainable  in  each,  and  not  to 
aspire  to  more.** 

*  Aristot.  Topica,  VI.  iv.  p.  141,  b.  3-  1      Tho    passages  above    named    in    the 


14.  oi  iroWoX  \h.p  rh  roiavra  npoypoy 
pi^ovffiv  TO  fi\v  yap  rrjs  rvxojJcnjv,  to  5* 
ducpifiovs  Koi  wfpirTrjs  ^ica/olas  KarafxaQtiv 
itrrlv.  Compare  in  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xii. 
pp.  77-78,  the  contrast  between  Tcfc 
fxaO-fj/jLara  and  ol  ^td\oyot. 

''  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikom.  I.  p.  1094,  b. 
12-25;  p.  1098,  a.  2G-b.  8;  Metaphya.  A. 
p.  905,  a.  15;  Ethic.  Eudcm.  I.  p.  121G, 
b.  30-p.  1217,  a.  17;  Tolitic.  VII.  p. 
1328,  a.  19 ;  Metcorolog.  I.  p.  .^38,  a.  35. 
Compare  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xiii.  p.  78,  b. 


Nikomachean  EthicA  are  remarkable : 
\4yoiTO  5'  hv  iKayuSy  €i  icot^  r^v  inroK€f 
fi€V7)y  {j\Tjy  5ta(ra4>Tj6€(y  t^  yitp  iucpi^^s 
oifx  S/jLolus  dy  airatri  ro7s  X^ots  ^irt^TjTi;- 
T60V,  uxrvep  ou5*  iy  roiis  Bf^fiiovpyovfAfvots. 
T^iy  kKpi^nay  /a^  Sfwicos  iv  Eirouriy  ^ir<^77TfIv 
(XP^)»  ^'^  ^*'  fKd(rrois  Kara  t^i/  inroKti' 
Hfyyjv  vKrjy,  koI  iirl  roffovroy  i^**  Zaoy 
oiKiToy  ry  fifOo^tp.  Compare  Metaphys.  E. 
p.  1025,  b.  13  :  iLiroSfiKyvovaiy  fj  ayay 
Kalnrtpov  fj  fjLa\aK(ar€poy. 

The    diffrent    degrees    of    exactness 


32  (with  Waitz's  note,  II.  p.  335) ;  and  '  attainable  in    different    departments  of 
I.  xxvii.  p.  87,  a.  31.  I  science,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  such 
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In  setting  out  the  process  of  Demonstration,  Aristotle  begin^ 
from  the  idea  of  teaching  and  learning.  In  every  variety  thereof  j 
some  prcecognita  must  be  assumed,  which  the  learner  must  kno^ 
before  he  comes  to  be  taught,  and  upon  which  the  teacher  must 
found  his  instruction.*  This  is  equally  true,  whether  we  proceed' 
(as  in  Syllogism)  from  the  more  general  to  the  less  general,  or 
(as  in  Induction)  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  He  who 
comes  to  learn  Geometry  must  know  beforehand  the  figures  called 
circle  and  triangle,  and  must  have  a  triangular  figure  drawn  to' 


difference  depends  are  weU  explained  in 
the  sixth  book  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
System  of  Logic,  vol.  II.  chap.  iii.  pp. 
422-425,  5th  ed.  Aristotle  says  that 
there  can  be  no  scientific  theory  or  cog* 
nition  abont  rh  irvfjifitfi7iK6sy  which  he 
definet  to  be  that  which  belongs  to  a 
subject  neither  necessarily,  nor  con- 
stantly, nor  usually,  but  only  on  occasion 
(Metaphys.  E.  p.  1026,  b.  3,  26,  33 ;  K.  p. 
1065,  a.  1,  meaning  rh  trvfififfiriKhs  fi^ 
KtOr  a^<{,— Analyt.  Post.  I.  6,  75,  a.  18; 
for  he  uses  the  term  in  two  different 
senses — Metaph.  A.  p.  1025,  a.  31).  In 
his  Yiew,  there  can  be  no  science  except 
about  constant  conjunctions ;  and  we  find 
the  same  doctrine  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Mill :— **  Any  facts  arc  fitted, 
in  themselves,  to  be  a  subject  of  science, 
which  follow  one  another  according  to 
constant  laws ;  although  those  laws  may 
not  have  been  discovered,  nor  even  be 
discoverable  by  our  existing  resources. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  most  familiar 
class  of  meteorological  phenomena,  those 
of  rain  and  sunshine.  Scientific  inquiry 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the 
order  of  antecedence  and  consequence 
among  these  phenomena,  so  as  to  bo  able, 
at  least  in  our  regions  of  the  earth,  to 
predict  them  with  certainty,  or  even  with 
any  high  degree  of  probability.  Yet  no 
one  doubts  that  the  phenomena  depend 

on  laws Meteorology  not  only  has 

in  itself  every  requisite  for  being,  but 
actually  is,  a  science;  though  from  the 
difficulty  of  observing  the  facts  upon 
which  the  phenomena  depmd  (a  diffi- 
culty inherent  in  the  peculiar  nature  of 
those  phenomena),  the  science  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect;  and  were  it  perfect, 
might  probably  be  of  little  avail  in  prac- 
tice, since  the  data  requisite  for  applying 
its  principles  to  particular  instances 
would  rarely  be  procurable. 

"  A  case  may  te  conceived  of  an  inter- 
mediate character  between  the  perfection 
of  science,  and  this  its  extreme  imper- 
fection. It  may  happen  that  the  greater 
causes,  those  on  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  phenomena  depends,  are  within 


the  reach  of  observation  and  measure- 
ment ;  so  that,  if  no  other  causes  inter- 
vened, a  complete  explanation  could  be 
given,  not  only  of  the  phenomenon  in 
general,  but  of  all  the  variations  and 
modifications  which  it  admits  of.  But 
inasmuch  as  other,  perhaps  many  other, 
causes,  separately  insignificant  in  their 
effects,  co-operate  or  conflict  in  many  or 
in  all  cases  with  those  greater  causes, 
the  effect,  accordingly,  presents  more  or 
less  of  aberration  from  what  would  be 

Sroduccd  by  the  greater  causes  alone. 
Tow  if  these  minor  causes  are  not  so 
constantly  accessible,  or  not  accessible  at 
all,  to  accurate  observation,  the  principal 
mass  of  the  effect  may  still,  as  before,  be 
accounted  for,  and  even  predicted;  but 
there  will  be  variations  and  modifications 
which  wo  shall  not  be  competent  to 
explain  thoroughly,  and  our  predictions 
will  not  be  fulfilled  accurately,  but  only 
approximately. 
'*  It  is    thus,   for  example,  with  the 

theory  of  the  Tides And  this  is 

what  is  or  ought  to  be  meant  by  those 
who  speak  of  sciences  which  are  not 
exact  sciences.  Astronomy  was  once  a 
science,  without  being  an  exact  science. 
It  could  not  become  exact  until  not  only 
the  general  course  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions, but  the  perturbations  also,  were 
accounted  for  and  referred  to  their  causes. 
It  has  become  an  exact  science  because 
its  phenomena  have  been  brought  under 
laws  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
causes  by  which  the  phenomena  are  in- 
fluenced, whether  in  a  great  or  only  in  a 
trifling  degree,  whether  in  all  or  only  in 
some  cases,  and  assigning  to  each  of  those 
causes  the  share  of  effect  that  really 
belongs  to  it.  ...  .  The  science  of  human 
nature  falls  far  short  of  the  standard  of 
exactness  now  realized  in  Astronomy; 
but  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not 
be  as  much  a  science  as  Tidology  is,  or 
as  Astronomy  was  when  its  ciilculations 
had  only  mastered  the  main  phenomena^ 
but  not  the  perturbations." 

•  Analyt  Post  L  i.  pp.  71-72 ;  Meta- 
phys. A.  IX.  p.  992,  b.  30. 
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contemplate ;  he  must  know  what  is  a  unit  or  monad,  and  must 
have,  besides,  exposed  before  him  what  is  chosen  as  the  unit  for 
the  reasoning  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  These  are  the 
prcecognita  required  for  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  Some  jprcB- 
cognita  are  also  required  preparatory  to  any  and  all  reasoning : 
e,g,,  the  maxim  of  Identity  (fixed  meaning  of  terms  and  pro- 
positions), and  the  maxims  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded 
Middle  (impossibility  that  a  proposition  and  its  contradictory 
can  either  be  both  true  or  both  false.)*  The  learner  must  thus 
know  beforehand  certain  Definitions  and  Axioms,  as  conditions 
without  which  the  teacher  cannot  instruct  him  in  any  demon- 
strative science. 

Aristotle,  here  at  the  beginning,  seeks  to  clear  up  a  difficulty 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  time  of  Plato  as  between  knowledge 
and  learning.  How  is  it  possible  to  learn  at  all  ?  is  a  question 
started  in  the  Menon.**  You  either  know  a  thing  already,  and, 
on  this  supposition,  you  do  not  want  to  learn  it ;  or  you  do  not 
know  it,  and  in  this  case  you  cannot  learn  it,  because,  even 
when  you  have  learnt,  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  matter  learnt 
is  what  you  were  in  search  of.  To  this  difficulty,  the  reply 
made  in  the  Menon  is,  that  you  never  do  learn  any  thing  really 
new.  What  you  are  said  to  learn,  is  nothing  more  than  remi- 
niscence of  what  had  once  been  known  in  an  anterior  hfe,  and 
forgotten  at  birth  into  the  present  life ;  what  is  supposed  to  be 
learnt  is  only  the  recall  of  that  which  you  once  knew,  but  had 
forgotten.  Such  is  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Eeminiscence.  Ari- 
stotle will  not  accept  that  doctrine  as  a  solution ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledges the  difficulty,  and  intimates  that  others  had  already  tried 
to  solve  it  without  success.  His  own  solution  is  that  there  are 
two  grades  of  cognition:  (1)  the  full,  complete,  absolute;  (2) 
the  partial,  incomplete,  qualified.  What  you  already  know  by 
the  first  of  these  grades,  you  cannot  be  said  to  learn ;  but  you 
may  learn  that  which  you  know  only  by  the  second  grade,  and 
by  such  learning  you  bring  your  incomplete  cognition  up  to 
completeness. 

Thus,  you  have  learnt,  and  you  know,  the  universal  truth, 
that  every  triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles  ;  but  you  do  not  yet  know  that  ABC,  D E  F,  G H I,  &c., 
have  their  two  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  for  you  have 
not  yet  seen  any  of  these  figures,  and  you  do  not  know  that  they 
are  triangles.     The  moment  that  you  see  A  B  C,  or  hear  what 


•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I,  i.  p.  71,  a.  11-17.     fiirov  fi  <pri(rai  fi  airo<pri(Tcu  oAi?a/j, 
"  Plato,  Menon.  p.  80. 
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figure  it  is,  you  learn  at  one  and  the  same  time  two  facts  :  first, 
that  it  is  a  triangle ;  next,  by  virtue  of  your  previous  cognition, 
that  it  possesses  the  above-mentioned  property.  You  knew  this 
in  a  certain  way  or  incompletely  before,  by  having  followed  the 
demonstration  of  the  universal  truth,  and  by  thus  knowing  that 
every  triangle  had  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  but 
you  did  not  know  it  absolutely,  being  ignorant  that  ABC  was  a 
trialigle.* 

*  Aiifltot  Analyt  Post.  I.  i.  p.  71,  a.  1  with  Analyt.  Priora,  II.  xxi.),  is  interest- 

17-b.  8:  fffri  8i  yvwpi(€uf  r^  /ti^y  xp^tpov  i  ing,  because  it  shows  tliat  even  then  the 

yr»pi(oyTaj  rw  8f   iced   tymx  ka^fidyotrra  diDiculties  were  felt,  about  the  major  pro- 

iH^y  y¥&<n»j  oTov  t<ra  rvyxdvu  6yra  ^h  position  of  the  Syllogism,  which  Mr.  John 

T^  kMkov,  &v  Ix«<  '^^'^  yyueiy.    6rt  filv  Stuart  Mill  has  so  ably  cleared  up,  for  the 

'^  Tw  rplymvov  tx^i  Iv<t\v  ^pOaus  rcroj,  first  time,  in  his  System  of  Logic.     See 

WJf  I-    5ti  9h  t58«  rh  4v  t<?  ii^iiKUKXitp  Book  II.  ch.  iii.  of  that  work,  especiaUy  as 

rplywp6v  iany,  X/m  4iray6titPos  iyyd^pur^v.  it  stands  in  the  sixth  edition,  with  the  note 

— »piy  y  iitaxOriyai  ff  Xafiuy  frvXXoyKTiUv,  there  added,  pp.  232-233.     You   affirm, 

rp^ov  ,Uy  TiKa  Xirmv  ip<vr4ov  UitrrcurBcu,  i?  ^^^  ^ajor  proposition  of  the  Syllogism, 

rp^<^  V  iXKov  oH.    h  yhp  ,i^  fBu  «/  Hirriy  ^hat  eye^r  triangle  has  its  three  angles 

kwXAf,  rovro  tAs  0u  Zi  8^  hpQk,  tx^i  "f^^"^^  Jj^o  "?»»*  angles ;  does  not  this 

i»X«f;  iXAA  Ji^Koli.,  i^l\  ^^/ifriara-  ^"^.l^^^  *J«  triangle  A,  B,  C,  and  ig  it 

T«i,  «T.  ,ca06\ov  4Tl<rrarai,  &irX«s  P.^L^^T^'"'!,  *"  P^i*'»*'/'-"*«f  *  ^     ^f"' »^ 

a'  oiK  ^»UT«T«i.-oWiv  (oTmoi)  kc,.  ^t  bo  uot  SO  doc^  ^t  uot  usscrt  more  than 

X6u,  h  fu^dyu,  icT^y  &s  MaraJZ,  Icrri  TJl  ^^"7/     ^he  SophlstjJ  (upon  whom 

«•  1    Ai^  -    ^  ^      r      *    7*1  botli    Plato    and    Aristotle   are   always 

f  ^*^«r;  *T,^;,'>'"f  ^^/  "  J?^  '"^  severe,    but    who    were    valuable    coL 

*'•  J^"^P?~  ^^~^^"^^;  *^V    •  ^all'    i"g  upon  the  weak  pJinls)  attacked  it  on 
p.  86,  a.  23,  and  Metaph.  A.  ii  p.  982,    ^,^f^  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^^^^  ^      i^^t  .^  ^^^^ 

a.  « ;  Anal.  Prior.  U.  xxi.  p.  0/,  a.  S-b.    ^^^^^  described  by  ArL,tStle  (in    thU 

"•/  .  ^    _            ,    .,        ,  ..                ,  chapter),  afterwards  known  as  the  So- 

Aristotle  reports  the  solution  given  by  phigm    entitled    6    4yKfKaXvfifi4vos    (see 

others,  but  from  which  he  himself  dis-  ,  Thcmistius  Paraphras.  I.  i. ;  ahio  *  Plato 

sented,  of   the    Platonic   puzzle.      The  and  the  OUier  Companions  of  Sokrates,* 

respondent  wus  asked.  Do  you  know  that  yoi.  ni.  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  489;.    TJie  critics 

every  D> ad  IS  even?— \es.     Some  Dyad  ^i,om  Aristotle  here    cites    and  disap- 

was  then  protiuced,  which  the  respondent  proves,  virtually  adinittcl  the  pertinence 

did  not  know  to  be  a  Dyad ;  accordinj^ly  of  this  puzzle  by  modifying  their  asser- 

he  did  not  know  it  to  bo  even.     Now  t ion,  and  by  cutting  it  doinn  to  **  Every- 

the  critics  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  said  thing  which  ioe  know  to  he  a  trian^  has 

that  the  respondent  made  a  wrong  an-  [^    three    angles   equal    to    two    right 

swer;    instead  of   saying  I  know  that  angles."    Aristotle  finds  fault  with  this 

every  Dyad  is  even,  he  ought  to  have  moiUticatiou,  which,  however,  is  one  way 

said.  Every  Dyiwi  which  I  know  to  be  a  of  abatmg  the  excess  of  al)8oluto  and 

Dyad  is  even.    Aristotle  pronounces  that  peremptory  pntension  contained  in  ttie 

this  criticism  is  incorrict.     The  rospon-  major,  and  of  intimating  the  want  of  a 

dent  knows  the  conclusion   which    i.ad  ^^^[^^or  to  be  added  lor  interpreting  and 

previously   been    demonstmted  to  him;  supplementing  the  major;  while  Aristotle 

and  that  conclusion  was,  P:very  triangle  himself  arrives  at  the  same  result   by 

has  its  tlirw  augK  s  equal  to  two  right  ^hnitting    that    the    knowledge  corros- 

angles;  it  was  not,  Every  thing  which  I  ponding  to  the  major  proix>sition  is  not 

know  to  be  a  triangle  has  its  three  angles  y,.t  absolute,  but  incomplete  and  quali- 

equal   to   two   right  angles.      This  last  fi^^.d ;  and  that  it  is  only  m;ule  absolute 

proposition  ha«l  never  been  demonstrated,  ^v^en  8Ui)plemcnleil  by  a  minor, 

nor  even  stated:    oWf/x/o  yap    vpSraais  The  very  same  point,  substantially,  is 

Xofifidytrai   roiavrrj,    Bri    tv   ch   olB as  ruined    in    the    discussion    between   Mr. 

iLpi0fi6y,fi  h  (TV  o78ay  tievypofifiov,  k^jJ,  Joiui  Stuart  31ill  and  an  opjKJaent.  in 

Kark  wayr6s  (h.'S-5).  |  tiie  note  above  referreti  to.     **  A  writer 

This  dibcusbion,  in  the  commencement  ,  in  tlie  '  British  Quart«*rly  Review  *  en- 

of  the  Analytica  Posteriora  (combined  ,  deavours  to  show  that  there  is  no  petUio 
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ohap.  vn. 


Aristotle  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  knowing  a  thing 
absolutely  or  completely  (oTrXwc.)  It  is  when  we  believe  our- 
selves to  know  the  cause  or  reason  through  which  the  matter 
known  exists,  so  that  it  cannot  but  be  as  it  is.  That  is  what 
Demonstration,  or  Scientific  Syllogism,  teaches  us ;'  a  Syllogism 
derived  from  premisses  true,  immediate,  prior  to,  and  more 
knowable  than  the  conclusion — causes  of  the  conclusion,  and 
specially  appropriate  thereto.  These  premisses  must  be  known 
beforehand  without  being  demonstrated  {i.e.  known  not  through 
a  middle  term) ;  and  must  be  known  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 


principii  in  the  SyUogiBm,  by  denying 
that  the  proposition  All  men  are  mortal, 
asserts  or  assumes  that  Socrates  is  mortal. 
In  support  of  this  denial,  lie  argues  that 
Vfe  may,  and  in  fact  do,  admit  the  general 
proposition  without  having  particularly 
examined  the  case  of  Socrates,  and  even 
without  knowing  whether  the  individual 
80  named  is  a  man  or  something  else. 
But  this  of  course  was  never  denied. 
That  we  can  and  do  draw  inferences  con- 
cerning cases  specifically  unknown  to  us, 
is  the  datum  from  which  aU  who  discuss 
this  subject  muut  set  out  The  question 
is,  in  what  terms  the  evidence  or  ground 
on  which  we  draw  these  conclusions  may 
best  be  designated — whether  it  is  most 
correct  to  say  that  the  unknown  case  is 
proved  by  known  cases,  or  that  it  is 
proved  by  a  general  proposition  including 
both  sets  of  cases,  the  known  and  the 
unknown?  I  contend  for  the  former 
mode  of  expressiou.  I  hold  it  an  abuse 
of  language  to  say,  that  the  proof  that 
Socrates  is  mortal,  is  that  all  men  are 
mortal.  Turn  it  in  what  way  we  will, 
this  seems  to  me  asserting  that  a  thing 
is  the  proof  of  itself.  Whoever  pro- 
nounces the  words,  All  men  are  mortal, 
has  affirmed  that  Socrates  is  mortal, 
though  he  may  never  have  heard  of 
Socrates ;  for  since  Socrates,  whether 
known  to  be  a  man  or  not,  really  is  a 
man,  he  is  included  in  the  words.  All 
men,  and  in  every  assertion  of  w^hich 

they  are  the  subject The  reviewer 

acknowledges  that  the  maxim  (Dictum 
de  Omni  et  Nullo)  as  commonly  ex- 
pressed— *  Whatever  is  true  of  a  class  is 
true  of  everything  included  in  the  class,* 
is  a  mere  identical  proposition,  ^inco  the 
class  is  nothing  but  the  things  included 
in  it.  But  he  thinks  this  defect  would 
be  cured  by  wording  the  maxim  thus : 
•Whatever  is  true  of  a  class  is  true  of 
everything  which  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
member  of  the  class  :  *  as  if  a  thing  could 
be  shown  to  be  a  member  of  'lie  class 
without  being  one." 


The  (qualified  manner  in  which  the 
maxim  is  here  enunciated  by  the  re- 
viewer (what  can  be  shotcn  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class)  corresponds  with  the 
qualification  introduced  by  those  critics 
whom  Aristotle  impugns  (x^vo-i  yiip  ou 
(jxiaKOvrts  tlli4vau  xacciy  8v(i8a  iiprtay 
oZtrcof,  &XA*  ^v  Xffafftv  Zrt  Zvds)\  and 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Mill  would  have  suited 
for  these  critics  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
viewer. The  puzzle  started  in  the 
Platonic  Menon  is,  at  bottom,  founded  on 
the  same  view  as  that  of  Mr.  Mill,  when 
he  states  that  the  major  proposition  of 
the  Syllogism  includes  beforehand  the 
conclusion.  **  The  general  •  principle, 
(says  Mr.  Mill,  p.  205),  instead  of  being 
given  as  evidence  of  the  particular  case, 
cannot  itself  be  taken  for  true  without 
exception,  until  every  shadow  of  doubt 
which  could  afiVct  any  case  comprised  in 
it  is  dispelled  by  evidence  aliunde ;  and 
then  what  remains  for  the  syllogism  to 
prove  ?  From  a  general  principle  we 
cannot  infer  any  particulars  but  those 
which  the  principle  itself  assumes  aa 
known." 

To  enunciate  this  in  the  language  of 
the  Platonic  Medon,  we  learn  nothing 
by  or  through  the  evidence  of  the  Syllo- 
gism, except  a  part  of  what  we  have 
already  professed  ourselves  to  know  by 
asserting  the  major  premiss. 

•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post  I.  ii.  p.  71,  b. 
9-17.  Julius  Pacius  says  in  a  note,  ad 
c.  ii.  p.  394:  Propositio  demonstrativa 
est  prima,  immcdiata,  ct  indemonstrabilis. 
His  tribus  verbis  significatur  una  ot 
eadem  conditio;  nam  propositio  prima 
est,  qua),  quod  medio  caret,  demonstrari 
nequit." 

So  also  Zabnrella  (In  lib.  I.  Post  Anal. 
Comm.,  p.  310,  Op.  ed.  Vonet.  1017): 
"  Dua)  illffi  dictiones  (primis  et  immcdia- 
lis)  unam  tantum  significant  conditiouem 
ordine  socundam,  non  duas;  idem  naniquo 
est,  principia  esse  medio  carentia,  ac  esse 
prima," 
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understanding  the  signification  of  the  terms,  but  also  in  that! 
of.  being  able  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  proposition.     Prior  or! 
more  knowable  is  understood  here  as  prior  or  more  knowable'", 
by  nature  (not  relatively  to  us,  according  to  the  antithesis  formerly  i 
explained) ;  first,  most  universal,  undemonstrable  imncipia  are 
meant.     Some  of  these   are  Axioms,  which  the  learner  must 
"bring  with  him  from  home,'*  or  know  before  the  teacher  can 
instruct  him  in  any  special  science ;  some  are  Definitions  of  the 
name  and  its  essential  meaning ;  others,  again,  are  Hypotheses 
or  affirmations  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  defined,  which  the 
learner  must  accept  upon  the  authority  of  the  teacher.*    As 
these  are  the  principia  of  Demonstration,  so  it  is  necessary  that 
the  learner  should  know  them,  not  merely  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusions demonstrated,  but  even  better ;  and  that  among  matters 
contradictory  to  the  principia  there  should  be  none  that  he 
knows  better  or  trusts  more.** 

In  Aristotle's  time  two  doctrines  had  been  advanced,  in  oppoJ 
sition  to  the  preceding  theory :  (1)  Some  denied  the  necessity 
of  any  indemonstrable  principia,  and  affirmed  the  possibility  of, 
demonstrating  backwards  ad  infinitum;  (2)  Others  agreed  in 
denying  the  necessity  of  any  indemonstrable  principia,  but ; 
contended  that  demonstration  in  a  circle  is  valid  and  legitimate 
— e.g.  that  A  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  B,  and  B  by 
means  of  A.  Against  both  these  doctrines  Aristotle  enters  his 
protest.  The  first  of  them — the  supposition  of  an  interminable 
regress — he  pronounces  to  be  obviously  absurd :  the  second  he 
declares  tantamount  to  proving  a  thing  by  itself ;  the  circular 
demonstration,  besides,  having  been  shown  to  be  impossible,  ex- 
cept in  the  First  figure,  with  propositions  in  which  the  predicate 
reciprocates  or  is  co-extensive  with  the  subject — a  very  small 
proportion  among  propositions  generally  used  in  demonstrating.*^ 


*  Aristot  Analyt.  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  72,  o. 
1-24 ;  Thcmi«tiii8,  Parapbr.  I.  ii.  p.  10, 
ed.  epengel;  Sohol.  p.  199,  b.  44.  Tbe- 
mistius  quotes  tbe  detiuitioD  of  an  Axiom 
as  given  by  Tht'opbrnstua :  *A|iw/i<{  ian 
i6^a  rtsy  &c.  Tbis  sbows  tbe  difficulty 
of  adbering  precisely  to  a  scientific  ter- 
minology. Tbeopbrnstus  explains  an 
axiom  to  be  a  sort  of  8(i|a,  tbus  lapsing 
into  tbe  common  loose  use  of  tbe  word. 
Yet  still  botii  be  and  Aristotle  declare 
96^a  to  be  of  inferior  intellectual  wortb 
as  compared  witb  ^Triariifir)  (Anal.  Post. 
I.  xxiii.),  wbile  at  tbe  same  time  they 
declare  tlie  Axiom  to  be  tbe  very  maxi- 
mum of  scientific  tmtb.  Thcopbrastus 
gave,  as  examples  of  Axioms,  the  maxi- 
mum of  Contiadiction,  uniTersally  appli- 


cable, and,  "  If  equals  bo  taken  from 
equals  tbe  remainders  will  be  equal,** 
applicable  to  homogeneous  quantities. 
Even  Aristotle  bim^elf  sometimes  falls 
into  tbe  same  vague  employment  of 
Si^^a,  as  including  the  Axioms.  See 
Metapbys.  B.  ii.  p.  996.  b.  28;  F.  iii 
p.  1005.  b.  33. 

^  Aristot.  Anal.  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  72,  a.  25, 
b.  4.  I  translate  tlie«!e  words  in  con- 
formity witb  Tbemistius,  pp.  12-13,  and 
witb  Mr.  Pobte's  translation,  p.  43. 
Julius  Pacius  and  M.  Bartbelemy  St. 
Ililaire  render  them  somewhat  diffVrently. 
They  also  read  afitrdirrcoTos,  while  Waits 
and  Firmin  Didut  road  ^crtdrcto-TOf, 
which  last  stems  preferable. 

^  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post  I.  iii.  p.  72,  h. 
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Demonstrative  Science  is  attained  only  by  syllogizing  from 
necessary  premisses,  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  other  than  they 
are.  The  predicate  must  be  (1)  de  omni,  (2)  per  se,  (3)  quatenus 
ipsum,  so  that  it  is  a  Primum  Universale ;  this  third  characteristic 
not  being  realized  without  the  preceding  two.  First,  the  pre- 
dicate must  belong,  and  belong  at  all  times,  to  everything  called 
by  the  name  of  the  subject.  Next,  it  must  belong  thereimto 
per  se,  or  essentially ;  that  is,  either  the  predicate  must  be  stated 
in  the  definition  declaring  the  essence  of  the  subject,  or  the 
subject  must  be  stated  in  the  definition  declaring  the  essence 
of  the  predicate.  The  predicate  must  not  be  extra-essential  to 
the  subject,  nor  attached  to  it  as  an  adjunct  from  without,  simply 
concomitant  or  accidental.  The  hke  distinction  holds  in  regard 
to  events :  some  are  accidentally  concomitant  sequences  which 
may  or  may  not  be  realized  {e.g.,  a  flash  of  lightning  occurring 
when  a  man  is  on  his  journey) ;  in  others,  the  conjunction  is 
necessary  or  causal  (as  when  an  animal  dies  under  the  sacrificial 
knife).*  Both  these  two  characteristics  {de  omni  and  per  se) 
are  presupposed  in  the  third  (qimtenus  ipsum) ;  but  this  last 
implies  farther,  that  the  predicate  is  attached  to  the  subject 
in  the  highest  universality  consistent  with  truth  ;  i.e.,  that  it  is 
a  First  Universal,  a  primary  predicate  and  not  a  derivative 
predicate.  Thus,  the  predicate  of  having  its  three  angles  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  is  a  characteristic  not  merely  de  omni  and 
per  se,  but  also  a  First  Universal,  applied  to  a  triangle.  It  is 
applied  to  a  triangle,  quatenvs  triangle,  as  a  primary  predicate. 
If  applied  to  a  subject  of  higher  universality  {e,g,,  to  every  geo- 
metrical figure),  it  would  not  be  always  true.  If  applied  to  a 
subject  of  lower  universality  {e.g.,  to  a  right-angled  triangle  or 
an  isosceles  triangle),  it  would  be  universally  true  and  would  be 
true  per  se,  but  it  would  be  a  derivative  predicate  and  not  a  First 
Universal ;  it  would  not  be  applied  to  the  isosceles  quatenus 
isosceles,  for  there  is  a  still  higher  Universal  of  which  it  is 
predicable,  being  true  respecting  any  triangle  you  please.  Thus, 
the  properties  with  which  Demonstration,  or  fuU  and  absolute 


5-p.  73,  a.  20  :  ficrr*  ^irctS^  oKiya  roiavTa 
iv  rals  iLtro^tl^tcriyy  &c. 

•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  iv.  p.  73,  a. 
21,  b.  16. 


T&y  Ka^  ouTck  o\ir(ai  &>s  iuimdpxfiy  toIs 
Korriyopovfi^yots  fj  iwirdpxft^^cu  5i  avrd 
r4  ia-ri  koI  4^  iLydytcris  (b.  16,  seq.).  Line 
must  be  included  in  the  definition  of  the 


be  included  in  the  definition  of  the  oppo- 
sitcs  odd  or  even ;  and  to  be  either  odd  or 
even  is  essentially  predicable  of  every 
number.     You  cannot  understand  what 


Ti  ipo  \fy6ixfva  iicX  rwv  airXcos  iin(Tri\'    is  meant  by  straight  or  curve  unless  you 


have  the  notion  of  a  line. 

The  example  given  by  Aristotle  of 
c<iu8al  conjunction  (the  death  of  an 
animal  under  the  sacrificial  knife)  showa 


opposites  straight  or  curve.  Also  it  is  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  perfection 
essential  to  every  line  tLut  it  is  i  of  Inductive  Observation,  including  full 
either  straight  or  curve.    Number  must  I  application  of  the  M»-thod  of  Difference. 
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Science^  is  conversant,  are  de  omni,  per  se,  and  quatenm  ipmm, 
or  UniversaUa  Prima ;  ^  all  of  them  necessary,  such  as  cannot 
but  be  tme. 

Aristotle  remarks  that  there  is  great  liability  to  error  about 
these  UniversaUa  Prima,  We  sometimes  demonstrate  a  pre-- 
dicate  to  be  true,  universally  and  per  se,  of  a  lower  species,- 
without  being  aware  that  it  might  also  be  demonstrated  to  be- 
true,  universally  and  per  se,  of  the  higher  genus  to  which  that 
species  belongs ;  perhaps,  indeed,  that  higher  genus  may  not 
yet  have  obtained  a  current  name.  That  proportions  hold  by 
permutation,  was  demonstrated  severally  for  numbers,  lines, 
solids,  and  intervals  of  time ;  but  this  belongs  to  each  of  them, 
not  from  any  separate  property  of  each,  but  from  what  is 
common  to  all :  that,  however,  which  is  common  to  all  had 
received  no  name,  so  that  it  was  not  known  that  one  demon- 
stration might  comprise  all  the  four.^  In  like  manner,  a  man 
may  know  that  an  equilateral  and  an  isosceles  triangle  have  their 
three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  also  that  a  scalene 
triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  yet  he 
may  not  know  (except  sophistically  and  by  accident^)  that  a 
triangle  in  genere  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
though  there  be  no  other  triangles  except  equilateral,  isosceles, 
and  scalene.  He  does  not  know  that  this  may  be  demonstrated 
of  every  triangle  quatenus  triangle.     The  only  way  to  obtain  a 


*  Aristot.  Analyt.  Poet.  I.  iv.  p.  73,  b.  {  explanation  and  references  in  Eampe, 
25-p.  74,  a.  3.  h  roiwv  rh  rvx^v  xpwrov  Die  Erkenntniss-theorie  des  AriBtoteles, 
ScucyvTOi   li6o  6p0as   ix'*^  ^  driovy  h\Xo,      ch.  v.  pp.  160-165. 

To^y  wpdrtf  ^dpx^i  Ka06\ovt  icol  ^  i  "  Ariatot.  Analyt.  Post  I.  v.  p.  74,  a. 
AirdSf  i|is  Kaff  avrh  rovrov  Ka06\ov  I  4«23.  iW^  Hi^  rh  fA^  clrcu  SovoiuuryJvw 
iarl,  ruv  5*  &Wi»y  rp6iwov  rufdi  ob  naff  a&r6'  \  Ti  wdma  ravra  «y,  ipiOfutl,  ft-'ft'^lt  XP^^^9 
oM  rov  liToffKiXovs  ovk  Ioti  Kad6\ou  iW*  ;  (rrtptdf  icol  ctS«  Huuptptia  iW^Xtcv,  X^P^^ 


M  tK4ov. 

About    the    precise    signification    of 
KaB6xov  in  Aristotle,  see  a  valuable  note 


iXofifidytro.  What  these  four  have  in 
oommou  is  that  which  he  himself  ex- 
presses  by  Hocr^y — Quantum  —  in   the 


of  Bonitz  (ad  Metaphys.  Z.  iii.)  p.  299 ;  :  Categoriss  and  elsewhere.    (Categor.  p. 


also  Waitz  (ad  Aristot  De  Interpr.  o. 
▼ii.)  I.  p.  334.  Aristotle  gives  it  here, 
b.  26 :  KaB6Kou  B^  \4yw  h  &y  icord  wayrds 
Tc  inrdpxp  Kcd  Koff  axnh  icol  ^  a{n6*     Com- 


4,  b.  20,  seq. ;  Mctaph.  A.  p.  1020.  a.  7, 
seq.) 

«  Aristot.  Analyt  Post  I.  v.  p.  74,  a. 
27 :  ofhrw  oTbe  rh  rpiyufyov  Sri  ivo  6pBiuSf 


pare  Themistius,  Paraphr.  p.  19,  Spcngel.  I  *l  fih  rhv  <ro<pi(mKhy  rp6xov  ohtk 

Th  Koff  avr6  is   dt.'scribed    by  Aristotle  ;  Ka06Kov  rpiyuvovt  o6B*  tl  firi^ti/  itrn  irapd 

confusedly.     Tb  KaB6\ouj  is  that  which  is  ravra  rpiywoif  trtpoy.     The  phrase  r^n^ 

predicable  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  or  atx^ariKhy  rparov  is  equivalent   to  rhp 

tummum  genus :    rh   icard    'irayr6Si   that  '  <ro<l>tariKhu  rphwov  rhv  icard  (rufifitfiriKSs,  p. 


which  is  predicable  of  every  individual, 

cither  of  the  summum  genus  or  of  any 

inferior  species  contained  therein.    Gf. 

Analyt  Post.  L  xxiv.  p.  85,  b.  24 ;  f  yip 

KcJf  canh  {nrdpx*t  re,  rovro  ainh  avr^  fdnov 

— the  subject  is  itself  the  cause  oifunda-  \  more  than  untoieniific, 

mentum  of  the  properties  per  se.    See  the  . 


71,  b.  10.  I  s<'e  nothing  in  it  connected 
with  Aristotle's  characteristio  of  a 
Sophist  (special  professional  life  purpose 
— rod  filou  r^  wpoaioifftL,  Metaphys.  T.  p. 
1004,  b.  24) :  the  pnraae  means  nothing 
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certain  recognition  of  Primum  Universale,  is,  to  abstract  suc- 
cessively from  the  several  conditions  of  a  demonstration  respect- 
ing the  concrete  and  particular,  until  the  proposition  ceases  to 
be  true.  Thus,  you  have  before  you  a  brazen  isosceles  triangle, 
ihe  three  angles  whereof  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  You 
may  elimmate  the  condition  brazen,  and  the  proposition  wiU 
still  remain  true.  You  may  also  eliminate  the  condition  isosceles ; 
still  the  proposition  is  true.  But  you  cannot  eliminate  the  con- 
dition triangle,  so  as  to  retain  only  the  higher  genus,  geometrical 
figure ;  for  the  proposition  then  ceases  to  be  always  true.  Tri- 
angle is  in  this  case  the  Primum  Universale,^ 

In  every  demonstration  the  principia  or  premisses  must  be  not 
only  true,  but  necessarily  true :  the  conclusion  also  will  then  be 
necessarily  true,  by  reason  of  the  premisses,  and  this  constitutes 
Demonstration.  Wherever  the  premisses  are  necessarily  true, 
the  conclusion  will  be  necessarily  true;  but  you  cannot  say, 
vice  versd,  that  wherever  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  true, 
the  syllogistic  premisses  from  which  it  follows  must  always  be 
necessarily  true.  They  may  be  true  without  being  necessarily 
true,  or  they  may  even  be  false :  if,  then,  the  conclusion  be 
necessarily  true,  it  is  not  so  by  reason  of  these  premisses ;  and 
the  syllogistic  proof  is  in  this  case  no  demonstration.  Your 
syllogism  may  have  true  premisses  and  may  lead  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  true  by  reason  of  them  ;  but  still  you  have  not  demon- 
strated, since  neither  premisses  nor  conclusion  are  necessarily 
true.^  When  an  opponent  contests  your  demonstration,  he  suc- 
ceeds if  he  can  disprove  the  necessity  of  your  conclusion ;  if  he 
can  show  any  single  case  in  which  it  either  is  or  may  be  false.*^ 
It  is  not  enough  to  proceed  upon  a  premiss  which  is  either 
probable  or  simply  true :  it  may  be  true,  yet  not  appropriate  to 
the  case :  you  must  take  your  departure  from  the  first  or  highest 
universal  of  the  genus  about  which  you  attempt  to  demonstrate.** 
Again,  unless  you  can  state  the  why  of  your  conclusion ;  that  is 
to  say,  unless  the  middle  term,  by  reason  of  which  the  con- 
clusion is  necessarily  true,  be  itself  necessarily  true, — you 
have  not  demonstrated  it,  nor  do  you  know  it  absolutely.     Your 


*  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  v.  p.  74,  a.     18  :  (rufiuov  5'  hn  ^  &ir<i5ft^ty  i^  ivoyico/wv, 


82-b.  4. 

»*  Ibid.  vi.  p.  74,  b.  5-18.  i^  iXnOuy 
fi\v  y6.p  %<TTi  KoDi  fii)  iLiroZfiKinfVTa  ffvWo- 
ylcraardau,  4^  iufceyKoioov  8*  ovk  tffriv  iXA*  ^ 
iL-KC^HKirlfyra'  rovro  yAp  ^817  iiiroBd^et&s 
4(rrt¥.  Compare  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  ii.  p. 
53,  b.  7-25. 

«  Aristot.  Analyt,  Post.  I.  vi.  p.  74,  b. 


Sri  icoJ  Toy  iy(rrd(r€is  ovrtc  <f>^pofity  irphs 
Tovs  oiofjL^vovs  airoBfiKyivaij  Bri  ovk  diydyKr}, 
&C. 

*»  Ibid.  vi.  p.  74,  b.  21-26:  ^\ov  ^  U 
ro^rcoy  Koi  in  fviiOtis  ol  Xofifidyfiv  oUfityot 
fcaX&s  rhs  &px<^Si  ^^  (yBo^os  f  ri  irp6ra(ris 
Kol  iXfjd^Sf  otov  ol  aofPtcrr cd  Uri  rh  Mtrra^' 
da  I  rh  hria"HiiJirjy  Ifx***'*  ^» 
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middle  term  not  being  necessary  may  vanish,  while  the  conclusion 
to  which  it  was  supposed  to  lead  abides  :  in  truth  no  conclusion 
was  known  through  that  middle.*  In  the  complete  demonstra- 
tive or  scientific  syllogism,  the  major  term  must  be  predicable 
essentially  or  per  se  of  the  middle,  and  the  middle  term  must  be  J 
predicable  essentially  or  per  ae  of  the  minor ;  thus  alone  can  you : 
be  sure  that  the  conclusion  also  is  per  se  or  necessary.  The- 
demonstration  cannot  take  effect  through  a  middle  term  which 
is  merely  a  Sign ;  the  sign,  even  though  it  be  a  constant  con- 
comitant, yet  being  not,  or  at  least  not  known  to  be,  per  ae,  will 
not  bring  out  the  why  of  the  conclusion,  nor  make  the  conclusion 
necessary.  Of  non-essential  concomitants  altogether  there  is  no 
demonstration;  wherefore  it  might  seem  to  be  useless  to  put 
questions  about  such ;  yet,  though  the  questions  cannot  yield 
necessary  premisses  for  a  demonstrative  conclusion,  they  may 
yield  premisses  from  which  a  conclusion  will  necessarily  follow.**^ 
In  every  demonstration  three  things  may  be  distinguished : 
(1)  The  demonstrated  conclusion,  or  Attribute  essential  to  a  . 
certain  genus  ;  (2)  The  Genus,  of  which  the  attributes  per  ae  are  ; 
the  matter  of  demonstration ;  (8)  The  Axioms,  out  of  which,/ 
or  through  which,  the  demonstration  is  obtained.  These  Axioms 
may  be  and  are  common  to  several  genera :  but  the  demonstra- 
tion cannot  be  transferred  from  one  genus  to  another ;  both  the 
extremes  as  well  as  the  middle  term  must  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  An  arithmetical  demonstration  cannot  be  transferred 
to  magnitudes  and  their  properties,  except  in  so  far  as  magni- 
tudes are  numbers,  which  is  partially  true  of  some  among  them. 
The  demonstrations  in  arithmetic  may  indeed  be  transferred  to 
harmonics,  because  harmonics  is  subordinate  to  arithmetic ; 
and,  for  the  like  reason,  demonstrations  in  geometry  may  be 
transferred  to  mechanics  and  optics.  But  we  cannot  introduce 
into  geometry  any  property  of  lines,  which  does  not  belong  to 
them  qud  lines^;  such,  for  example,  as  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  lines,  or  is  the  contrary  of  a  circular  line  ; 
for  these  predicates  belong  to  it,  not  qud  line,  but  qud  member 
of  a  different  or   more  extensive  genus.®     There  can  be  no 


•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  vL  p.  74,  b. 
26-p.  75.  a.  17. 

»»  Ibid.  vL  p.  75,  a.  8-37. 

On  the  point  last  mentioned,  M. 
Barth^emy  St.  Hilairo  obsoircs  in  his 
note,  p.  41 :— Dane  lea  questions  de 
dialectique,  la  conclosic'n  est  n^ccssaire 
en  00  eons,  qu'ellc  suit  n^ceasairement 
des  pr^miBsea;  elle  n'est  paa  du  tout 
D^ccssuire  en  ee  sens,  que  la  chose  qu'eUe 


exprime  soit  n^cessaire.  Ainsi  U  faut 
distinguer  la  n^cessit^  de  la  forme  et  1a 
n^ccssitc'  de  la  matif^re :  ou  comma  disent 
Ics  scholastiques,  neceuiUu  iUationis  et 
necessitas  materia:.  La  dialeotiaue  ae 
oontente  de  la  premi^,  mais  la  oemon- 
stration  a  csaentiellement  bcsoin  des 
deux." 

« Ibid.  vii.  p.  75,  a.  38-b.  20.    Mr.  Porte, 
in  hia  translation,  here  cites  (p.  50)  a  good 
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complete  demonstration  about  perishable  things,  or  about  any 
individual  line,  except  ii;  regard  to  its  attributes  as  member 
of  the  genus  line.  Where  the  conclusion  is  not  eternally  true, 
but  true  at  one  time  and  not  true  at  another,  this  can  only  be 
because  one  of  its  premisses  is  not  universal  or  essential.  Where 
both  premisses  are  universal  and  essential,  the  conclusion  must 
be  eternal  or  eternally  true.  As  there  is  no  demonstration, 
BO  also  there  can  be  no  definition,  of  perishable  attributes.* 

For  complete  demonstration,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
premisses  be  true,  immediate,  and  undemonstrable ;  they  must, 
furthermore,  be  essential  and  appropriate  to  the  class  in  hand. 
Unless  they  be  such,  you  cannot  be  said  to  know  the  conclusion 
absolutely ;  you  know  it  only  by  accident.  You  can  only  know  a 
conclusion  when  demonstrated  from  its  own  appropriate  pre- 
misses;  and  you  know  it  best  when  it  is  demonstrated  from 
its  highest  premisses.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  we  really  know  or  not;  for  we  fancy  that  we  know, 
when  we  demonstrate  from  true  and  universal  principia,  without 
being  aware  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  the  principia  appro- 
priate to  the  case.^  But  these  principia  must  always  be  assumed 
without  demonstration — ^the  class  whose  essential  constituent 
properties  are  in  question,  the  universal  Axioms,  and  the  Defi- 
nition or  meaning  of  the  attributes  to  be  demonstrated.  If  these 
definitions  and  axioms  are  not  always  formally  enunciated,  it  is 
because  we  tacitly  presume  them  to  be  already  known  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  learner.^  He  may  indeed  always  refuse  to  grant 
them  in  express  words,  but  they  are  such  that  he  cannot  help 
granting  them  by  internal  assent  in  his  mind,  to  which  every 
syllogism  must  address  itself.  When  you  assume  a  premiss 
without  demonstrating  it,  though  it  be  really  demonstrable,  this, 
if  the  learner  is  favourable  and  willing  to  grant  it,  is  an  assump- 
tion or  Hypothesis,  valid  relatively  to  him  alone,  but  not  valid 
absolutely :  if  he  is  reluctant  or  adverse,  it  is  a  Postulate,  which 


iUustrative  passage  from  Dr.  AVhewell's 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
Book  II.  ii. : — "  But,  in  order  that  we  may 
make  any  real  advance  in  the  discovery 
of    truth,  our  ideas   must  not  only  he 


ideas  of  space  and  time  merely ;  no  ad- 
vance in  Chemistry  by  the  use  of  mere 
mechanical  conceptions ;  no  discovery  in 
Physiology  by  referring  facts  to  mere 
chemical  and  mechanical  principles.*'  &c. 


clear ;    they  must   also  be  appropriate.  *  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  viii.  p.  75,  b. 

Each  science  has  for  its  basis  a  dilTercnt  21-3G.    Compare  Mctaphs.  Z.  p.  1010,  a. 

class  of  ideas;  and  the  steps  which  con-  '  1 :  BrjKoy  Sri  ouk  hy  ttrj  aurup  (rwv  <pdap- 

stitute  the   pro;j:re8S  of  one  science  can  '  ru>y)  oiff   dpiafxds   oGr*   air6B(i^ts.      Also 

never  be  made  by  employing  the  ideas  Biese,  Die  Philosophic  des   Aristoteles, 

of  another  kind  of  science.     No  genuine  ch.  iv.  p.  249. 
advance  could  ever  be  obtained  in  Me- 


b 


Ibid.  ix.  p.  75,  b.  37-p.  76,  a.  30. 


chanics  by  applying  to  the  subject  the  |      ^  Ibid.  x.  p.  76,  a.  31-bl  22. 
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you  claim  whether  he  is  satisfied  or  not.*  The  Definition  by 
itself  is  not  an  hypothesis ;  for  it  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the . 
existence  of  anything.  The  pupil  must  indeed  understand  the 
terms  of  it ;  but  this  alone  is  not  an  hypothesis,  unless  you  call 
the  fact  that  the  pupil  comes  to  learn,  an  hypothesis.^  The 
Hypothesis  or  assumption  is  contained  in  the  premisses,  being 
that  by  which  the  reason  of  the  conclusion  comes  to  be  true. 
Some  object  that  the  geometer  makes  a  false  hypothesis  or 
assumption,  when  he  declares  a  given  line  drawn  to  be  straight, 
or  to  be  a  foot  long,  though  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  But 
this  objection  has  no  pertinence,  since  the  geometer  does  not 
derive  his  conclusions  from  what  is  true  of  the  visible  lines 
drawn  before  his  eyes,  but  from  what  is  true  of  the  lines  con- 
ceived in  his  own  mind,  and  signified  or  illustrated  by  the  visible 
diagrams.^ 

The  process  of  Demonstration  neither  requires,  nor  counte-  j 
nances,  the  Platonic    theory  of   Ideas — ^universal    substances  j 
beyond  and  apart  from  particulars.    But  it  does  require  that  ' 
we  should  admit  universal  predications;  that  is,  one  and  the 
same  predicate  truly  applicable  in  the  same  sense  to  many 
different  particulars.  Unless  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  universsd 
major  premiss,  nor  appropriate  middle  term,  nor  valid  demon- 
strative syllogism.* 

The  Maxim  or  Axiom  of  Contradiction,  in  its  most  general 
enunciation,  is  never  formally  enunciated  by  any  special  science ; 
but  each  of  them  assumes  the  Maxim  so  far  as  applicable  to  its 
own  purpose,  whenever  the  Reductio  ad  Ahsurdum  is  introduced.* 
It  is  in  this  and  the  other  common  principles  or  Axioms  that  sdl 
the  sciences  find  their  point  of  contact  and  communion;  and 
that  Dialectic  also  comes  into  communion  with  all  of  them,  as 
also  the  science  (First  Philosophy)  that  scrutinizes  the  validity 
or  demonstrability  of  the  Axioms.'     The  dialectician  is  not  con-  • 


■  Arifltot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  x.  p.  76,  b. 
29-34 :  ihL¥  fihy  ioKOvyra  Xofififiyp  r^ 
fjuxyOdvorri,  vKorlBrrcu,  Kcd  $<my  ohx  o.irK&s 
{tr6$€(rttj  iXAi  irphs  ixtafoy  fi6yoy,  hy  84 
^  firi^ffiias  iyowms  96^ris  ^  koL  iyayrlas 
iyownis  XafifidKfi  rh  aJbr6,  euTciTcu.  iced 
To^9»  liicup4pu  bie6B9(rts  koL  atrfifia,  &C 
ThemiBtius,  Paraphras.  p.  37,  Spengel. 

*>  Ibid.  p.  76,  b.  36 :  rovro  8*  oi/x  vridfffts, 
cl  fi^  Koi  r6  kKo6fiy  inrSO^ffiy  ris  tlyai 
^o-cf.  For  the  meaning  of  T  ^  uKo^tty, 
compare  6  kKolnaVy  infra,  Analjt  Post  I. 
xxiY.  p.  85,  b.  22. 

^  n>id.  p.  77,  a.  1 :  6  84  ywfUrpifis  Mhw 
ffvfjortptdyrroi  r$  r^y8c  tJyai  rV  Yf^VM^V 


^y  aln6s  ttpB^yicrai^  &XAA  r^  ^ih.  roirmw 
8i}Xot;/ucra. 

Themistiufl,  Paraphr.  p.  37 :  Atnrtp  oM' 
ol  7€«ftcTpai  Kixpmyrau  rats  ypofifuus  6wkp 
&y  9ia\4yoyrai,  Ktd  8cticv^ovo'iy,  &AX'  hs 
Uxovffiy  iy  Tj  ^xVf  ^^  <'<''^  ffififioKa  al 
ypa/^fitwau 

A  similar  doctrine  is  asserted,  Analyt. 
Prior.  I.  xli.  p.  49,  b.  35,  and  stiU  more 
dearly  in  De  Memoria  et  Keminisoentia, 
p.  450,  a.  2-12. 

^  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xL  p.  77,  a. 
5-9. 

*  Ibid.  a.  10,  860. 

'Ibid.  a. 
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fined  to  any  one  science,  or  to  any  definite  subject-matter.  His 
liberty  of  interrogation  is  unlimited ;  but  his  procedure  is  essen- 
tially interrogatory,  and  he  is  bound  to  accept  the  answer  of  the 
respondent — whatever  it  be,  affirmative  or  negative — as  premiss 
for  any  syllogism  that  he  may  construct.  In  this  way  he  can 
never  be  sure  of  demonstrating  any  thing ;  for  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative  will  not  be  equally  serviceable  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  indeed  also,  in  discussions  on  the  separate  sciences,  a 
legitimate  practice  of  scientific  interrogation.  Here  the  questions 
proper  to  be  put  are  limited  in  number,  and  the  answers  proper 
tQ  be  made  are  determined  beforehand  by  the  truths  of  the 
science^say  Geometry;  still,  an  answer  thus  correctly  made 
will  serve  to  the  interrogator  as  premiss  for  syUogistic  demon- 
stration.^ The  respondent  must  submit  to  have  such  answer 
tested  by  appeal  to  geometrical  principia  and  to  other  geometrical 
propositions  already  proved  as  legitimate  conclusions  from  the 
principia;  if  he  finds  himself  involved  in  contradictions,  he  is 
confuted  qicd  geometer,  and  must  correct  or  modify  his  answer. 
But  he  is  not  bound,  qua  geometer,  to  undergo  scrutiny  as  to 
the  geometrical  principia  themselves;  this  would  carry  the 
dialogue  out  of  the  province  of  Geometry  into  that  of  First 
'  Philosophy  and  Dialectic.  Care,  indeed,  must  be  taken  to  keep 
both  questions  and  answers  within  the  limits  of  the  science. 
Now  there  can  be  no  security  for  this  restriction,  except  in  the 
scientific  competence  of  the  auditors.  Eefrain,  accordingly, 
from  all  geometrical  discussions  among  men  ignorant  of  geometry 
and  confine  yourself  to  geometrical  auditors,  who  alone  can  dis- 
tinguish what  questions  and  answers  are  really  appropriate. 
And  what  is  here  said  about  geometry,  is  equally  true  about  the 
other  special  sciences.^  Answers  may  be  improper  either  as 
foreign  to  the  science  under  debate,  or  as  appertaining  to  the 
science,  yet  false  as  to  the  matter,  or  as  equivocal  in  middle 
term ;  though  this  last  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  Geometry,  since 
the  demonstrations  are  accompanied  by  diagrams,  which  help 


26-30  :  Kol  cf  ris  KaB6\ov  irtip^o  H^iKviyai 
rd  Koiydf  otov  Bti  Siiray  (jxLpou  fj  airo(l)dvaiy  ^ 
in  Iffa  air6  fcwv,  fj  ray  roiovruy  Arra. 
Compare  Mctaph.  K.  p.  1061.  b.  18. 

*  Aristot.  Ancjyt.  Post.  1.  xii,  p.  77,  a. 
86-40 ;  Themistius,  p.  40. 

The  text  is  here  very  obscure.  He 
proceeds  to  distinguish  (icoractry  espe- 
cially (also  other  sciences,  though  less 
emphaticijlly)  from  rei  4v  to7s  5«xA.^otj  (I. 
xii.  p.  78,  a.  12). 

Julius  Pacius,  ad  Analyt.  Post.  I.  viii. 


(he  divides  the  chapters  differently),  p. 
417,  says : — *'  Difterentia  interrogationis 
dialecticfB  et  demonstratives  haQC  est. 
Dialecticus  ita  interrogat,  ut  uptionem 
det  adversario,  ulrum  malit  affirmare  an 
negare.  Demonstrator  vero  interrogat  ut 
rem  evidentiorem  faciat ;  id  est,  ut  docoat 
ex  principiis  auditori  notis." 

''  Ibid.  I.  xii.  p.  77,  b.  1-15 ;  Themistius, 
p.  41  :  oit  ykp  &(nrfp  ra>y  iyB6^o>y  ol  iroKkol 
Kptraiy  o0Tetf  Kcd  rSty  kot*  iirKrriifi'qy  ol 
iytxiariifAoyfS, 
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to  render  conspicuous  any  such  ambiguity.*  To  an  inductive 
proposition,  bringing  forward  a  single  case  as  contributory  to 
an  ultimate  generalization,  no  general  objection  should  be 
offered ;  the  objection  should  be  reserved  until  the  generalization 
itself  is  tendered.'^  Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  drawing 
an  afiSrmative  conclusion  from  premisses  in  the  Second  figure ; 
this  is  formally  wrong,  but  the  conclusion  may  in  some  cases  be 
true,  if  the  major  premiss  happens  to  be  a  reciprocating  propo- 
sition, having  its  predicate  co-extensive  with  its  subject.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  presumed ;  nor  can  a  conclusion  be  made  to 
yield  up  its  principles  by  necessary  reciprocation ;  for  we  have 
already  observed  that,  though  the  truth  of  the  premisses  certifies 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  we  cannot  say  vice  versd  that  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion  certifies  the  truth  of  the  premisses.  Yet 
propositions  are  more  frequently  found  to  reciprocate  in  scientific 
discussion  than  in  Dialectic ;  because,  in  the  former,  we  take  no 
account  of  accidental  properties,  but  only  of  definitions  and  what 
follows  from  them.® 

Knowledge  of  Fact  and  knowledge  of  the  Cause  must  be 
distinguished,  and  even  within  the  same  Science.^  In  some 
syllogisms  the  conclusion  only  brings  out  to  &ti — ^the  reality  of 
certain  facts  ;  in  others,  it  ends  in  to  Seon — the  aflirmation  of  a 
cause,  or  of  the  JVJiy.  The  syllogism  of  the  Why  is,  where  the; 
middle  term  is  not  merely  the  cause,  but  the  proximate  cause,  ofl 
the  conclusion.  Often,  however,  the  effect  is  more  notorious,  so 
that  we  employ  it  as  middle  term,  and  conclude  from  it  to  its 
reciprocating  cause ;  in  which  case  our  syllogism  is  only  of  the 
oTi ;  and  so  it  is  also  when  we  employ  as  middle  term  a  cause  not 
proximate  but  reiliote,  concluding  from  that  to  the  effect.®  Some- 

*  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xii.  p.  77,  b.  16-33.  I  waits  for  others  to  supply  him  with  a 
Propositions  within  the  limits  of  tho  I  better.  Zubarella  (Comm.  in  Analyt. 
science,  but  false  as  to  matter,  are  styled  ;  Post.  pp.  426,456,  ed.  Venet  1617)  admits 
by  Aristotle  ^ptv^oypcufyfjuaTo.  See  Aris- 
Uit.  Sophist.  Elench.  xi.  p.  171,  b.  14 ;  p. 
172,  a.  1. 

"  L'interrogation  syllogistiqne  se  con- 
fondunt  avec  la  proposition,  il  s'ensuit 
que  rinton-ogation  doit  etro,  comme  la 
proi)o»ition,  propro  ^  la  science  dont  il 
b*agit."  (Bartbdlcmy  St  Hilairo,  note,  p. 
70).  Interrogation  hero  has  a  different 
meaning  from  that  which  it  bears  in 
Dialectic 

»'  Ibid.  I.  xii.  p.  77.  b.  34  seq.  This 
passage  is  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  It 
is  differently  nnderstood  by  commen- 
tators and  translators.  John  Philoponns 
in  the  Scholia  (p.  217,  b.  17-32,  Brandis), 
cites  the  explanation  of  it  given  by  Am- 
monias, but  rejects  that  explanation,  and 


that  as  it  stands,  and  where  it  stands,  it 
is  unintelligible,  but  transposes  it  to  an- 
other part  of  the  book  (to  the  end  of  cap. 
xviL,  immediately  before  tho  words  <^ayc- 
p6y  8^  iral  9ti,  &c.,  of  c  xvili.),  and  gives 
an  explanation  of  it  in  this  altered  posi- 
tion. But  I  do  not  think  he  has  suo- 
ceedcd  in  clearing  it  up. 
«  Ibid.  I.  xii.  p.  77,  b.  40-p.  78,  a.  13. 

*  Ibid.  L  xiii.  p.  77,  a.  22  sCq. 

*  Themistius,  p.  45:  ttoWAkis  avfificdru 
K<d  ivTiarptiptiy  &XA^Xo<5  r6  aXrioy  koI  rh 
<rrifif7oy  Kcd  Hfjupw  UtiKywrBcu  8<'  iXA^Ao;!', 
8i^  rov  arifjitlov  fiky  &s  rh  5ti,  Hik  Oar^pov 
8i  &f  rh  Sufri. 

'*  Cum  enim  vera  demonstratio,  id  est 
rod  fti^i,  fiat  per  causam  proximam,  con- 
sequens   est,  ut   demonstratio   vcl   per 
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times  the  syllogisms  of  the  fin  may  fall  under  one  science,  those 
of  the  Si6ti  under  another,  namely,  in  the  case  where  one  science 
is  subordinate  to  another,  as  optics  to  geometry,  and  harmonics 
to  arithmetic;  the  facts  of  optics  and  harmonics  belonging  to 
sense  and  observation,  the  causes  thereof  to  mathematical 
reasoning.  It  may  happen,  then,  that  a  man  knows  to  SiSti 
well,  but  is  comparatively  ignorant  row  Sri :  the  geometer  may 
have  paid  little  attention  to  optical  facts.*  Cognition  of  the 
ii6Ti  is  the  maximum,  the  perfection,  of  all  cognition ;  and  this, 
comprising  arithmetical  and  geometrical  theorems,  is  almost 
always  attained  by  syllogisms  in  the  First  figure.  This  figure 
is  the  most  truly  scientific  of  the  three ;  the  other  two  figures 
depend  upon  it  for  expansion  and  condensation.  It  is,  besides, 
the  only  one  in  which  universal  affirmative  conclusions  can  be 
obtained;  for  in  the  Second  figure  we  get  only  negative  con- 
clusions; in  the  Third,  only  particular.  Accordingly,  propo- 
sitions declaring  Essence  or  Definition,  obtained  only  through 
universal  affirmative  conclusions,  are  yielded  in  none  but  the 
First  figure.** 

As  there  are  some  affirmative  propositions  that  are  indivisible, 
i.e.,  having  affirmative  predicates  which  belong  to  a  subject  at 
once,  directly,  immediately,  indivisibly, — so  there  are  also  some 
indivisible  negative  propositions,  i.e.,  with  predicates  that  belong 
negatively  to  a  subject  at  once,  directly,  &c.  In  all  such  there 
is  no  intermediate  step  to  justify  either  the  affirmation  of  the 
predicate,  or  the  negation  of  the  predicate,  respecting  the  given 
subject.  This  will  be  the  case  where  neither  the  predicate  nor 
the  subject  is  contained  in  any  higher  genus.® 


effectmn  proximum,  vel  per  causam  re- 
motam,  sit  demonstratio  rov  Bn  **  (Julius 
Pacius,  Comm.  p.  422). 

M.  JBarth^emy  St.  Hilaire  observes 
(Note,  p.  82) : — "  La  cause  ^loignde  non 
immediate,  donne  un  syllogisme  dans  la 
secondo  figure. — II  est  vrai  qu'Aristote 
n'appcUe  cause  que  la  cause  immediate ; 
et  quo  la  cause  dloign^e  n'est  pas  pour  lui 
une  veritable  cause." 

See  in  Schol.  p.  188,  a,  19,  the  explan- 
ation given  by  Alexander  of  the  syllogism 
rov  9i6ri, 

»  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xiii.  p.  79,  a.  2,  seq. : 
iyrav6a  yh.p   rh   /jl^v   lirt   rS)v   alaOrjTiKuy 

Compare  Analyt.  Prior.  11.  xxi.  p.  67,  a. 
11 ;  and  Metnphys.  A.  p.  981,  a.  15. 

**  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xiv.  p.  79,  a.  17-32. 

«  Ibid.  I.  XV.  p.  79,  a.  33-b.  22.  The 
point  which  Aristotle  here  especially  in- 


sists upon  is,  that  there  may  be  and  are 
immediate,  undemonstrable,  negative  (as 
well  as  affirmative)  predicates:  ^Hwt- 
phv  oZv  Bti  iyhtx^rai  re  ^Xo  &W^  /i^ 
t-irdpxf  ^y  ar6fioos.  (Themistius,  Para- 
phr.  p.  48,  Spengel :  £fi€<roi  9h  irpord<r€is 
ob  Karcupofftis  ii6vov  ^Iffivt  d}0<k  icol  diro^- 
(Tds  dfiolus  at  fi^  hvyoarrcu  9ik  ffvWoyttraod 
SciX^^i^cu,  aiTTou  8*  w\v  i<p*  Stv  obBertpov 
rS)v  %pu)v  &K\os  Tij  SAou  Karvtyopiirai.) 
It  had  been  already  shown,  in  an  earlier 
chapter  of  this  treatise  (p.  72,  b.  19),  that 
there  were  afirmatice  predicates  immedi- 
ate? and  undemonstrable.  This  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  Plato  declares  in 
the  Sophistes  (pp.  253-254,  seq.)  about 
tlie  intercommunion  r&y  yty&y  koI  r&y 
eiSwv  with  each  other.  Some  of  them 
admit  such  intercommunion,  others  re- 
pudiate it. 
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In  regard  both  to  these  propositions  immediate  and  indivisible, 
and    to    propositions    mediate   and    deducible,  there  are    two 
varieties  of  error.*    You  may  err  simply,  from  ignorance,  not 
knowing  better,  and  not  supposing  yourself  to  know  at  all ;  or . 
your  error  may  be  a  false  conclusion,  deduced  by  syllogism  | 
through  a  middle  term,  and  accompanied  by  a  belief  on  your/ 
part  that  you  do  know.     This  may  happen  in  different  ways.' 
Suppose  the  negative  proposition.  No  B  is  A,  to  be  true  imme- 
diately or  indivisibly.     Then,  if  you  conclude  the  contrary  of 
this  ^  (All  B  is  A)  to  be  true,  by  syllogism  through  the  middle 
term  C,  your  syllogism  must  be  in  the  First  figure;   it  must 
have  the  minor  premiss  false  (since  B  is  brought  under  C,  when 
it  is  not  contained  in  any  higher  genus),  and  it  may  have  both 
premisses  false.     Again,  suppose  the  affirmative  proposition.  All 
B  is  A,  to  be  true  immediately  or  indivisibly.     Then  if  you  con- 
clude the  contrary  of  this  (No  B  is  A)  to  be  true,  by  syllogism 
through  the  middle  term  C,  your  syllogism  may  be  in  the  First 
figure,  but  it  may  also  be  in  the  Second  figure,  your  false  con- 
clusion being  negative.    If  it  be  in  the  First  figure,  both  its  ' 
premisses  may  be  false,  or  one  of  them  only  may  be  false,  either 
indifferently.®    If  it  be  in  the  Second  figure,  either  premiss' 
singly  may  be  wholly  false,  or  both  may  be  partly  false.'' 

Let  us  next  assume  the  affirmative  proposition.  All  B  is  A 
to  be  true,  but  mediate  and  deducible  through  the  middle  term  G. 
If  you  conclude  the  contrary  of  this  (No  B  is  A)  through  the 
same  middle  term  C,  in  the  First  figure,  your  error  cannot  arise 
from  falsity  in  the  minor  premiss,  because  your  minor  (by  the 
laws  of  the  figure)  must  be  affirmative ;  your  error  must  arise 
from  a  false  major,  because  a  negative  major  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  First  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
conclude  the  contrary  in  the  First  figure  through  a  different 


»  Analyt.  Poet.  I.  xvi.  p.  79,  b.  23:  que,  la  ddmonstration  fetant  toujoun 
iyrota  Korr^  dw6^<Tiy — dyyoia  Korii  8i(£dc<ny.  universelle,  lea  propOBitions  qui  expriroent 
See  ThemiBtiuB,  p.  49,  Spougel.  In  !  I'erreur  oppos^  doivent  r^tre  comme  elle. 
regfird  to  simple  and  uncombined  ideas,  |  Ainsi  cc  sont  lea  propositions  contraires, 
ignomnce  is  not  possible  as  an  erroneous  i  et  non  lea  oontrudictoircs,  dont  11  sera 
i-ombination,  but  only  as  a  mental  blank.  |  question  ici." 
You  eitlier  have  tlio  idea  and  thus  know  I      For  the  like  reason  the  Third  figure  is 


so  much  truth,  or  you  have  not  the  idea 
and  are  thus  ignorant  to  that  extent; 
this  is  the  only  alternative.  Cf.  Aribtot. 
Metaph.  e.  p.  1051,  a.  34;  De  Anim&, 
lU.  vi.  p.  430,  a.  26. 

»»  Analyt.  Post.  1.  xvi.  p.  79,  b.  29.  M. 
6arth€lemy  St.  Hiiaire  remiirks  (p.  95, 
n.): — "Ufaut  remarquer  qu'Aristote  ne 
s'occupe  que  des  modes  universehi  dans  la 
premiere  et  dans  la  seconde  figure,  puree- 


not  mentioned  here,  but  only  the  First 
and  Second  :  because  in  the  Third  figure 
no  universal  conclusion  can  be  proved 
(Julius  Patdus,  p.  431 ). 

«  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xvi.  p.  80,  a.  6-26. 

^  Ibid.  a.  27-b.  14 :  ip  ii  r^  fi4<r^ 
o'x'^MATt  SXas  ti^y  ftyat  rks  trporifftts 
dfu^oTcpai  4r«u8«7s  ohK  M4x*rcu — ixl  Tt  J* 
iiteer4peuf  oifHy  itttK6ti  ifrfuS^  c7rou. 
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middle  term,  D,  either  both  your  premisses  will  be  false,  or  your 
minor  premiss  will  be  false.*  If  you  employ  the  Second  figure 
to  conclude  your  contrary,  both  your  premisses  cannot  be  false, 
though  either  one  of  them  singly  may  be  false.** 

Such  will  be  the  case  when  the  deducible  proposition  assumed 

to  be  true  is  affirmative,  and  when  therefore  the  contrary  con- 

I  elusion  which  you  profess  to  have  proved  is  negative.    But  if 

the  deducible  proposition  assumed  to  be  true  is  negative,  and 

if  consequently  the  contrary  conclusion  must  be  aflSrmative, — 

1  then,  if  you  try  to  prove  this  contrary  through  the  same  middle 

\term,  your  premisses  cannot  both  be  false,  but  your  major 

S remiss  must  always  be  false.^  If,  however,  you  try  to  prove 
le  contrary  through  a  different  and  inappropriate  middle  term, 
you  cannot  convert  the  minor  premiss  to  its  contrary  (because 
the  minor  premiss  must  continue  afl&rmative,  in  order  that  you 
may  arrive  at  any  conclusion  at  all),  but  the  major  can  be  so 
converted.  Should  the  major  premiss  thus  converted  be  true, 
the  minor  will  be  false;  should  the  major  premiss  thus  con- 
verted be  false,  the  minor  may  be  either  true  or  false.  Either 
one  of  the  premisses,  or  both  the  premisses,  may  thus  be  false.** 
,  Errors  of  simple  ignorance  (not  concluded  from  false  syllo- 
gism) may  proceed  from  defect  or  failure  of  sensible  perception, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  branches.  For  without  sensation  there 
can  be  no  induction;  and  it  is  from  induction  only  that  the 
premisses  for  demonstration  by  syllogism  are  obtained.  We 
cannot  arrive  at  universal  propositions,  even  in  what  are  called 
abstract  sciences,  except  through  induction  of  particulars ;  nor  can 
we  demonstrate  except  from  universals.  Induction  and  Demon- 
stration are  the  only  two  ways  of  learning  ;  and  the  particulars 
composing  our  inductions  can  only  be  knowTi  through  sense.® 
Aristotle  next  proceeds  to  show  (what  in  previous  passages  he 


•  Analyt.  Poet.  I.  xvi.p.  80,  b.  17-p.81, 

b  'jhid.  p.  81,  a.  5-14. 

c  Ibid.  xvii.  p.  81,  a.  15-20. 

«  Ibid.  a.  20-34.  Mr.  Fosters  transla- 
tion (pp.  ()5-70  is  very  perspicuous  and 
inBtruotiVG  in  regaVd  to  theso  two  difficult 
chapters. 

•  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xviii.  p.  81,  a.  38-b. 
9.    In  this  important  chapter  (the  doc- 


Pacius.  Waitz  gives  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  as  follows  (ad  Organ.  IL  p.  347) : 
— "  Universales  propositioned  omnes  in- 
ductione  comparantur,  quum  etiam  in  iis, 
quad  a  sensibus  mnxime  aliena  videntur 
1 1  quoD,  ut  mathematica  (rd  i^  d<patpfa€tos)^ 
cogi  tat  lone  scparantur  k  materia  quacum 
conjuncta  sunt,  inductiono  probentur  ea 
quaa  do  genero  (e.  g.,  de  linca  vel  de  cor- 
poro  mathenmtico),  ad  quud  demonstratio 


trines  of  which  are  more  fully  expanded  \  pertincat,  proedicentur  Kab*  aind  et  cum 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  ,  ejus  natura  conjuncta  sint.  Inductio 
the  Analyt.  Post.),  the  text  of  Waitz  does    uutem  iis  nititur  qure  sensibus  percipiun 


not  fully  agree  with  that  of  Julius  Pacius. 
In  Firmin  Didot's  edition  the  tt^xt  is  the 
same  as  in  Waitz ;  but  his  Ijitl.u  transla- 


tion remains  adapted  to  that  of  Julius    sensu." 


tur ;  nam  res  singularcs  sentiuntur,  scicn- 
tia  voro  rerum  singularium  non  datur 
feine  inductione,  non  datur  inductio  sine 
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had  asBumed)*  that,  if  Demonstration  or  the  syllogistic  process 
be  possible — if  there  be  any  truths  supposed  demonstrable,  this 
implies  that  there  must  be  primary  or  ultimate  truths.  It  has 
been  explained  that  the  constituent  elements  assumed  in  the 
Syllogism  are  three  terms  and  two  propositions  or  premisses  ; 
in  the  major  premiss,  A  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  all  B ;  in  the 
minor,  B  is  affirmed  of  all  C ;  in  the  conclusion,  A  is  affirmed 
(or  denied)  of  all  C.**  Now  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
one  or  more  predicates  higher  than  A,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
there  can  be  an  infinite  series  of  such  higher  predicates.  So  also 
there  may  be  one  or  more  subjects  lower  than  C,  and  of  which  C 
will  be  the  predicate ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  an 
infinite  series  of  such  lower  subjects.  In  like  manner  there  may 
perhaps  be  one  or  more  middle  terms  between  A  and  B,  and 
between  B  and  C ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  an 
infinite  series  of  such  intervening  middle  terms.  There  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  series  ascending,  descending,  or  intervening.® 
These  remarks  have  no  application  to  reciprocating  propositions, 
in  which  the  predicate  is  co-extensive  with  the  subject.^  But 
they  apply  alike  to  demonstrations  negative  and  affirmative,  and 
alike  to  all  the  three  figures  of  Syllogism.® 

In  Dialectical  Syllogism  it  is  enough  if  the  premisses  be 
admitted  or  reputed  as  -propositions  immediately  true,  whether 
they  are  so  in  reality  or  not ;  but  in  Scientific  or  Demonstrative 
Syllogism  they  must  be  so  in  reality :  the  demonstration  is  not 
complete  unless  it  can  be  traced  up  to  premisses  that  are  thus 
immediately  or  directly  true  (without  any  intervening  middle 
term).'  That  there  are  and  must  be  such  primary  or  immediate 
premisses,  Aristotle  now  undertakes  to  prove,  by  some  dialectical 
reasons,  and  other  analytical  or  scientific  reasons."^    He  himself 


*  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxvii.  p.  43,  a.  38 ;    In  ScLolia,  p.  227,  a.  42,  the  same  dis- 


Analyt.  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  71,  b.  21. 

»»  ADalyt.  Post.  I.  xix.  p.  81,  b.  10-17. 

«  Ibid.  p.  81,  b.  30-p.  82  a.  14. 

«»  Ibid.  p.  82.  a.  15-20.  M.  BarthcHemy 
St.  Hilaire,  p.  117: — **Ceci  no  eaurait 
8*appliquer  aux  tennes  r^ciproqnes,  paice 
que  dans  lea  termcs  qui  peuvent  6tro 
attribu^s  r^cfproqiiement  Tun  k  Tautre, 
on  ne  pent  pas  dire  qu*il  y  ait  ni  pre- 


tinction  is  expressed  by  Philoponus  in 
the  terms  \oyiKu>r(pa  and  irDcry/KarctfdcV- 
rtpa.  Compare  Biese,  Die  Philosophie 
des  Aristoteles,  pp.  134, 261 ;  Bassow,  De 
Notionis  Definitione,  pp.  19, 20 ;  Heyder, 
Aristot.  n.  Hegel.  Dinlektik,  pp.  31G.  817. 
Aiistotle,  however,  does  not  always 
adhere  closely  to  the  di&tiiiction.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  the  loyiccd  or  dialectical 


mier  ni  dernier  relativement  k  Tattribu-  ^  reasons  given,  p.  82,  b.  37,  seq.,  with  the 

tion."  :  aiiahjiicaly  announced  as  l^eginning  p.  84, 

*  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xx.,  xxi  p.  82,  a.  21-  a.  8,  seq.,  we  find  the  sauje  main  topio 

b.  36.  dwelt  upon  in  both,  namely,  that  to  admit 


'  Ibid.  xix.  p.  81,  b.  18-29. 
f  Ibid,  xxi  p.  82,  b.  35 ;  xxii.  p.  84,  a. 
7:    XoyiK&s  fi^v  oZy  ix  ro{nwy   &v  ris 


an  infinite  series  excludes  the  (vossibility 
of  Definition.  Both  Alexander  and  Am- 
monius  agree  in  announcing  this  as  the 


viOTt^ciff  ircpl    Tov    x«x9^KT05,  dvaXv-  '  capital  topic  on  which  the  proof  tamed ; 
riKms  tkZik  rdrSc  ^wtphw  avfirofi^tpoy,  |  but  Alexander  inferred  from  hence  that 
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thus  distinguishes  them ;  but  the  distinction  is  faintly  marked, 
and  amounts,  at  most,  to  this,  that  the  analytical  reasons  advert 
only  to  essential  predication,  and  to  the  conditions  of  scientific 
demonstration,  while  the  dialectical  reasons  dwell  upon  these, 
but  include  something  else  besides,  viz.,  accidental  predication. 
The  proof  consists  mainly  in  the  declaration  that,  unless  we 
assume  some  propositions  to  be  true  immediately,  indivisibly, 
undemonstrably, — Definition,  Demonstration,  and  Science  would 
be  alike  impossible.  If  the  ascending  series  of  predicates  is 
endless,  so  that  we  never  arrive  at  a  highest  generic  predicate  ; 
if  the  descending  series  of  subjects  is  endless,  so  that  we  never 
reach  a  lowest  subject, — no  definition  can  ever  be  attained.  The 
essential  properties  included  in  the  definition,  must  be  finite  in 
number ;  and  the  accidental  predicates  must  also  be  finite 
in  number,  since  they  have  no  existence  except  as  attached  to 
some  essential  subject,  and  since  they  must  come  under  one  or 
other  of  the  nine  later  Categories.*  If,  then,  the  two  extremes 
are  thus  fixed  and  finite — the  highest  predicate  and  the  lowest 
subject — it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  an  infinite  series  of 
terms  between  the  two.  The  intervening  terms  must  be  finite 
in  number.  The  Aristotelian  theory  therefore  is,  that  there  are 
certain  propositions  directly  and  immediately  true,  and  others 
derived  from  them  by  demonstration  through  middle  terms.**  It 
is  alike  an  error  to  assert  that  every  thing  can  be  demonstrated, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  plain  from  Aristotle^s  own  words  *^  that  he  intended  these 
four  chapters  (xix.-xxii.)  as  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
already  assei-ted  in  chapter  iii.  of  the  present  treatise,  and  as 
farther  refutation  of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  opponents  there 
indicated  :  (1)  those  who  said  that  everything  was  demonstrable, 
demonstration  in  a  circle  being  admissible ;  (2)  those  who  said 
that  nothing  was  demonstrable,  inasmuch  as  the  train  of  predi- 


the  argument  was  purely  dialectical  {\o- 
yiKhy  imxfipvi^oi%  while  Ammonius  re- 
garded it  as  a  reason  thoroughly  con- 
vincing and  evident :  6  fi^yrot  <pi\6ao<fH)s 
(Ammonius)  (\€y€  /x^  Sick  rovro  \4y(iy 
koyiK^k  T^  ^irix«*f>^MaTo*  4yapy^s  yhp  8ti 
fieri V  dpuTfjiolt  ft  fx^  dKaTa\ri^lay  tlcraydiyco- 
ficy  (Schol.  p  227,  a.  40,  seq ,  Brand.). 


Analyt.  Post.  I.  xviii. ;  context.  148,  150, 
154)  repeats  that  Aristotle's  proof  is 
founded  upon  the  undeniable  fact  that 
there  are  definitions,  and  that  without 
them  there  could  be  no  demonstration 
and  no  science.  This  excludes  the  sup- 
I)osition  of  an  infinite  series  of  predicates 
and  of  middle  terms:  "Sumit  rationem 


•  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxii.  p.  83,  a.  20,  b.    h.  drfifiitione ;   si   in  predicatis  in  quid 
14.    Only  eight  of  the  ten  Categories  aie    procederctur    ad    iunuitum,    soqueretur 


here  enumerated. 

b  Ibid,  I.  xxii.  p.  84,  a.  30-35.  The 
paraphrase  of  Themistius  (pp.  55- 
68,  Spengel)  states  the  Aristotelian 
reasoning  in  clearer  language  than  Aris 


auferri  dcfinitionem  et  omnino  essentiie 
cogtiitionem ;  sed  hoc  dicendum  non  est, 
quum  omnium  consensioni  adversetur** 
(p.  4G6,  Ven.  1617). 

Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxii.  p.  84,  a.  32  :  3irep 


iotle    himself.      Zabaxella    (Comm.    in  ,  ^<^cV  nyas  \4y€iy  Kar  apxasy  6ic. 
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cation  upwards,  downwards,  and  intermediate,  was  infinite. 
Both  these  two  classes  of  opponents  agreed  in  saying,  that  there 
were  no  truths  immediate  and  indemonstrable ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  point  that  Aristotle  here  takes  issue  with  them,  seeking  to 
prove  that  there  are  and  must  be  such  truths.  But  I  cannot 
think  the  proof  satisfactory ;  nor  has  it  appeared  so  to  able 
commentators  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times — from  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias  down  to  Mr.  Poste.*     The  elaborate  amplification 


•  See  Mr.  Poste's  note,  p.  77,  of  his 
translation  of  tUia  trcutise.  After  saying 
that  the  fir»t  of  Aristotle's  dialectical 
proofs  is  faulty,  and  that  the  secoDd  is  a 
petitio  prihcipiit  Mr.  Poste  adds,  respect- 
ing the  so-called  analyiical  proof  given 
by  Aristotle: — ^'*It  is  not  so  much  a 
proof,  as  a  more  accurate  determination 
of  the  principle  to  be  postulated.  This 
postulate,  the  existence  of  first  principles, 
as  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  appears  to  belong  properly  to 
Metaphysics,  and  is  merely  borrowed  by 
Logic.  See  Metaph.  ii.  2,  and  Intro- 
duction." In  tlie  passage  of  the  Meta- 
physica  (a.  p.  994)  hero  cited  the  main 
argument  of  Aristotle  is  open  to  the  siime 
objection  of  petitio  principii  which  Mr. 
Poste  urges  against  Aristotle's  second 
dialectical  urgiuuent  in  this  place. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  System 
of  Logic,  tokos  for  granted  that  there 
must  be  immediate,  indemonstrable  truths, 
to  servo  as  a  basis  for  deduction  ;  '*  that 
there  cannot  be  a  chain  of  proof  sus- 
pended from  nothing ; "  that  there  must 
DC  ultimate  laws  of  nature,  though  we 
CJinuot  be  sure  that  the  laws  now  known 
to  us  are  ultimate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  the 
recent  work  of  an  acute  contemporary 
philosopher,  Professor  Dclbcouf  (Essai  de 
Logique  Scientifique,  Liege,  18G5,  Prcf. 
pp.  V,  vii,  viii,  pp.  4fi,  47 :)— " II  est  dts 
points  sur  Icsquels  je  crains  de  ne  m'6tre 
>as  expliquc  assez  nettement,  cntre  autres 
a  quebtion  du  fondemeut  de  la  certitude. 
Je  suis  de  oeux  qui  repoussent  do  toutes 
leurs  forces  Tuxiome  si  sp<k;ieux  qu'on  ne 
pcut  tout  dcmontrer ;  cette  i>roiK>8ition 
aurait,  k  mes  yeux,  plus  besoiu  que  toute 
autre  d'une  demonstration.  Cette  de- 
monstration ne  sera  en  paitie  donn^e  que 
quand  on  aura  une  bonne  fois  6numer^ 
touted  led  propositions  iiKldmontmbks;  et 
quand  on  aura  bien  defini  1(>  caractere 
auquil  on  les  recunnait.  NuUe  part  on 
ne  trouve  ni  une  somblable  enumeration, 
ni  une  semblable  de'finition.  On  reste 
k  cet  ^gard  dans  une  podition  vague,  et 
par  cela  meme  facile  k  de'fendre." 

It  would  seem,  by  these  wordd,  that  M. 


I 


Delboouf  stands  in  the  most  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Aristotle,  who  teaches  us  that 
the  ipx«^  o^  principia  from  which  de- 
monstration stiirts  cannot  be  themselves 
demonstrated.  But  when  we  compare 
other  passages  of  M.  Delboeufs  work,  we 
find  that,  in  rejecting  all  undemonstrable 
propositions,  what  he  really  means  is  to 
reject  all  self-evident  universal  truths, 
*'  C'est  done  une  veritable  illusion  d'ad- 
mettre  des  v^rit^  ^videntes  par  elles- 
mlmes.  n  n'y  a  pas  de  proix)8ition  fausse 
que  nous  ne  soyons  di8po868  d'admettre 
conmie  axiome,  quand  rien  ne  nous  a 
encore  autoris^s  k  la  repousser "  (p.  ix.). 
This  is  quite  true  in  my  opinion;  but 
the  immediate  indemonstrable  truths  for 
which  Aristotle  contends  as  &px<^  ^^ 
demonstration,  are  not  announced  by  him 
as  self-evident,  they  are  declared  to  be 
results  of  sense  and  induction,  to  be 
raised  from  observation  of  particulars 
multiplied,  compared,  and  permanently 
formularized  imder  the  intellectual 
habit  us  called  Nods.  By  Demonstnition 
Aristotle  means  deduction  in  its  most 
IKjrfect  form,  beginning  from  these  o^x^^ 
which  are  inductively  known  but  not 
demonstrable  {i.e.  not  knowable  deduc- 
tively). And  in  this  view  the  very  able 
and  instructive  treatise  of  M.  Delboeuf 
mainly  coincides,  assigning  even  greater 
preponderance  to  the  inductive  proce.-^ 
and  apj)roxi mating  in  this  respect  to  the 
imix)rtant  improvements  in  logical  theory 
advanced  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Among  the  universal  propositions 
which  are  not  derived  from  Induction, 
but  which  serve  as  ^x<^  ^^^  Deduction 
and  Demonstration,  we  may  reckon  the 
religious,  ethical,  lesthetical,  social,  poli- 
tical, &c.,  beliefs  received  in  each  different 
community,  and  impressed  upon  all  new- 
comers bom  into  it  by  the  force  of  pre- 
cept, example,  authority.  Here  the  major 
premiss  is  felt  by  each  individual  as 
carrying  an  authority  of  its  own.  stami)ed 
and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  society, 
and  by  the  dingraco  or  other  penalties  in 
store  for  those  who  disobev  it.  It  is 
ready  to  be  interpreted  ana  diversified 
by  suitable  minor  premisses  in  all  in- 
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added  in  these  last  chapters  adds  no  force  to  the  statement 
already  given  at  the  earlier  stage ;  and  it  is  in  one  respect  a 
change  for  the  worse,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  advert  to  the 
important  distinction  announced  in  chapter  iii.,  between  universal 
truths  known  by  Induction  (from  sense  and  particulars),  and 
universal  truths  known  by  Deduction  from  these.  The  truths 
immediate  and  indemonstrable  (not  known  through  a  mjiddle 
term)  are  the  inductive  truths,  as  Aristotle  declares  in  many 
places,  and  most  emphatically  at  the  close  of  the  Analytica 
Posteriora.  But  in  these  chapters,  he  hardly  alludes  to  Induc- 
tion. Moreover,  while  trying  to  prove  that  there  must  be 
immediate  universal  truths,  he  neither  gives  any  complete  list 
of  them,  nor  assigns  any  positive  characteristic  whereby  to 
identify  them.  Opponents  might  ask  him  whether  these  imme- 
diate universal  truths  were  not  r^eady-made  inspirations  of  the 
mind;  and  if  so,  what  better  authority  they  had  than  the 
Platonic  Ideas,  which  are  contemptuously  dismissed. 

We  have  thus  recognized  that  there  exist  immediate  (ultimate 
or  primary)  propositions,  wherein  the  conjunction  between  predi- 
cate and  subject  is  such  that  no  intermediate  term  can  be 
assigned  between  them.  When  A  is  predicated  both  of  B  and  C, 
this  may  perhaps  be  in  consequence  of  some  common  property 
possessed  by  B  and  C,  and  such  common  property  will  form  a 
middle  term.  For  example,  equality  of  angles  to  two  right 
angles  belongs  both  to  an  isosceles  and  to  a  scalene  triangle,  and 
it  belongs  to  them  by  reason  of  their  common  property — tri- 
angular figure ;  which  last  is  thus  the  middle  term.  But  this 
need  not  be  always  the  case.*  It  is  possible  that  the  two 
propositions — A  predicated  of  B,  A  predicated  of  C — may  both 
of  them  be  immediate  propositions ;  and  that  there  may  be  no 
community  of  nature  between  B  and  C.  Whenever  a  middle 
term  can  be  found,  demonstration  is  possible ;  but  where  no 
middle  term  can  be  found,  demonstration  is  impossible.  The 
proposition,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  is  then  an  im- 
mediate or  indivisible  one.  Such  propositions,  and  the  terms 
of  which  they  are  composed,  are  the  ultimate  elements  or  prln- 
cipia  of  Demonstration.  Predicate  and  subject  are  brought  con- 
stantly into  closer  and  closer  conjunction,  until  at  last  they 
become  one  and  indivisible.^    Here  we  reach  the  unit  or  element 


ferential  applications.  But  these  iipxai 
for  deduction,  differing  widely  at  different 
times  and  places,  though  generated  in 
the  same  manner  and  enforced  by  the 


pcrly  to  the  class  wliich  Aristotle  terms 

*  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxiii.  p.  84,  b.  3-18. 
Tovro  5'  ovK  dei  otrws  ^X*'* 


same  sanction,  would  belong  more  pro-  |      •»  Ibid.  b.  25-37 :  &c2  rh  fidaoy  wuKyovrcu^ 
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of  the  syllogizing  process.  In  all  scientific  calculations  there  is 
assumed  an  unit  to  start  from,  though  in  each  branch  of  science 
it  is  a  different  unit;  e.g.  in  barology,  the  pound-weight;  in 
harmonics,  the  quarter-tone ;  in  other  branches  of  science,  other 
units.*  Analytical  research  teaches  us  that  the  corresponding 
unit  in  Syllogism  is  the  affirmative  or  negative  proposition 
"which  is  primary,  immediate,  indivisible.  In  Demonstration 
and  Science  it  is  the  Nous  or  Intellect.** 

Having  thus,  in  the  long  preceding  reasoning,  sought  to  prove 
that  aU  demonstration  must  take  its  departure  from  primary 
undemonstrable  principia — from  some  premisses,  affirmative  and 
negative,  which  are  directly  true  in  themselves,  and  not  demon- 
strable through  any  middle  term  or  intervening  propositions, 
Aristotle  now  passes  to  a  different  enquiry.  We  have  some 
demonstrations  in  which  the  conclusion  is  Particular,  others  in 
which  it  is  Universal :  again,  some  Affirmative,  some  Negative, 
Which  of  the  two,  in  each  of  these  alternatives,  is  the  best  ? 
We  have  also  demonstrations  Direct  or  Ostensive,  and  demon- 
strations Indirect  or  by  way  of  Reductio  ad  Ahsurdum.  Which 
of  these  two  is  the  best  ?  I3oth  questions  appear  to  have  been 
subjected  to  debate  by  contemporary  philosophers.^ 

Aristotle  discusses  these  points  dialectically  (as  indeed  he  pointsr 
out  in  the  Topica  that  the  comparison  of  two  things  generally, 
as  to  better  and  worse,  falls  under  the  varieties  of  dialetical 
enquiry**),  first  stating  and  next  refuting  the  arguments  on  the 
weaker  side.  Some  persons  may  think  (he  says)  that  demon- 
stration of  the  Particular  is  better  than  demonstration  of  the 
Universal :  first,  because  it  conducts  to  fuller  cognition  of  that 
which  the  thing  is  in  itself,  and  not  merely  that  which  it  is 
quatenus  member  of  a  class ;  secondly,  because  demonstrations 
of  the  Universal  are  apt  to  generate  an  illusory  belief,  that  the 
Universal  is  a  distinct  reality  apart  from  and  independent  of  all 
its  particulars  {i.e.,  that  figure  in  general  has  a  real  existence 
apart  from  all  particular  figures,  and  number  in  general  apart 
from  all  particular  numbers,  &c.),  while  demonstrations  of  the 
Particular  do  not  lead  to  any  such  illusion.® 


cc0t  iBudpfra  yfvrfrai  koI  <v.  ten  8'  cy, 
tray  ifuffoy  ydyrircu  icol  fiia  Trp^r cutis  awKut 
ri  ifitaos. 

•  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxiii.  p.  84,  b.  37 :  <col 
&<nrfp  iv  rots  iAAots  i)  i.px^  cf^Kovv^  rovro 
8*  oif  rabrh  vayraxov^  iAA*  iy  fiaptlfi^y  fiya, 
iy  h\  /AfAci  8ic(ris,  iXKo  V  4y  &AA^,  ovrws 
4y  (TvWoytiTfA^  rh  iy  itp6r<uns  Afifcos,  iv 
8*  awoHtl^fi  KM  hrurrfifip  6  yovs. 

»»  Ibid.  b.  35-p.  85,  a.  1. 


^  Ibid.  xxiv.  p.  85,  a.  13-18.  iifi<ptfffirr 
TCiTOi  Jtoripa  &tXri»y  &s  8*  afhas  Kot  irepl 
rrjs  iiiroBfiKy6ycu  \fyofji4yris  ical  rrjt  fit  rh 
i^iiyarov  ayovtrris  iaroSfi^ecos. 

**  Aristot  Topic.  III.  1.  p.  116,  a.  1,  aeq. 

*  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxiv.  p.  85,  a.  20-D. 

3.    Themistius,  pp.  58-59,  Spengel:   ob 

yh,p  dfultyvfAoy  rh  kMKov  iarly,  o09k  0<ra^ 

fioroy,   &XA*   fnr6<rraffis^   ob    x^P^^^h    M^*' 

I  Ainrtp  ob9^  r^  cvfifitfifiK^ra,  4yapySs  8*  o8y 
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To  these  arguments  Aristotle  replies: — 1.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  cognition  of  the  Particular  is  more  complete,  or  bear^ 
more  upon  real  existence,  than  cognition  of  the  Universal.  Tha 
reverse  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth.  To  know  that  the  isosceles, 
quatemis  triangle,  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
u  is  more  complete  cognition  than  knowing  simply  that  the 
isosceles  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  2.  If 
the  Universal  be  not  an  equivocal  term — if  it  represents  one 
property  and  one  definition  common  to  many  particulars,  it  then 
has  a  real  existence  as  much  or  more  than  any  one  or  any 
number  of  the  particulars.  For  all  these  particulars  are 
perishable,  but  the  class  is  imperishable.  8.  He  who  believes 
that  the  universal  term  has  one  meaning  in  all  the  particulars, 
need  not  necessarily  believe  that  it  has  any  meaning  apart  from 
all  particulars ;  he  need  not  believe  this  about  Quiddity,  any 
more  than  he  believes  it  about  Quality  or  Quantity.  Or  if  he 
does  believe  so,  it  is  his  own  individual  mistake,  not  imputable 
to  the  demonstration.  4.  We  have  shown  that  a  complete 
demonstration  is  one  in  which  the  middle  term  is  the  cause  or 
reason  of  the  conclusion.  Now  the  Universal  is  most  of  the 
nature  of  Cause ;  for  it  represents  the  First  Essence  or  the  Per 
Se,  and  is  therefore  its  own  cause,  or  has  no  other  cause  behind 
it.  The  demonstration  of  the  Universal  has  thus  more  of  the 
Cause  or  the  Why,  and  is  therefore  better  than  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Particular.  5.  In  the  Final  Cause  or  End  of  action, 
there  is  always  some  ultimate  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
intermediate  ends  are  pursued,  and  which,  as  it  is  better  than 
they,  yields,  when  it  is  known,  the  only  complete  explanation 
of  the  action.  So  it  is  also  with  the  Formal  Cause :  there  is  one 
highest  form  which  contains  the  Why  of  the  subordinate  forms, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  therefore  better;  as  when,  for 
example,  the  exterior  angles  of  a  given  isosceles  triangle  are 
seen  to  be  equal  to  four  right  angles,  not  because  it  is  isosceles 
or  triangle,  but  because  it  is  a  rectilineal  figure.  6.  Particulars, 
as  such,  fall  into  infinity  of  number,  and  are  thus  unknowable ; 
the  Universal  tends  towards  oneness  and  simplicity,  and  is  thus 
essentially  knowable,  more  fully  demonstrable  than  the  infinity 
of  particulars.  The  demonstration  thereof  is  therefore  better. 
7.  It  is  also  better,  on  another  groimd ;  for  he  that  knows  the 
Universal  does  in  a  certain  sense  know  also  the  Particular;* 
but  he  that  knows  the  Particular  cannot  be  said  in  any  sense  to 


ifjutHuvo^iltrfi  ro7s  irpdynaaiv.  The  Scho- 
lastic doctrine  of  Univertalia  in  re  is 
here  expressed  very  clearly  by  Thomistius. 


*  Compare  Analyt.  Post.  I.  i.  p.  71,  a. 
25 ;  also  Metaphys.  A.  p.  981,  a.  12. 
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know  the  Universal.  8.  The  principium  or  perfection  of  cognition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  proposition,  true  per  se.  When 
we  demonstrate,  and  thus  employ  a  middle  term,  the  nearer  the 
middle  term  approaches  to  that  principium,  the  better  the  demon- 
stration is.  The  demonstration  of  the  Universal  is  thus  better 
and  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Particular.*^ 

Such  are  the  several  reasons  enumerated  by  Aristotle  in  refu-  ' 
tation  of  the  previous  opinion  stated  in  favour  of  the  Particular, 
Evidently  he  does  not   account  them  all  of  equal  value :   he 
intimates  that  some  are  purely  dialectical  (Xoyeica) ;  and  he  insists 
most  upon  the  two  following  : — 1.  He  that  knows  the  Universal'' 
knows  in  a  certain  sense  the  Particular ;  if  he  knows  that  every 
triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  he  knows ' 
potentially  that  the  isosceles  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  the 
same,  though  he  may  not  know  as  yet  that  the  isosceles  is  a 
triangle.     But  he  that  knows  the  Particular  does  not  in  any  way 
know  the   Universal,   either  actually  or  potentially.**     2.  Thei 
Universal  is  apprehended  by  Intellect  or  Noiia,  the  highest  of  alll 
cognitive  powers ;  the  Particular  terminates  in  sensation.    Here,i 
I  presume,  he  means,  that,  in  demonstration  of  the  Particular, 
the  conclusion  teaches  you  nothing  more  than  you  might  have 
learnt  from  a  direct  observation  of  sense ;  whereas  in  that  of 
the  Universal  the  conclusion  teaches  you  more  than  you  could 
have  learnt  from  direct  sensation,  and  comes  into  correlation 
with  the  highest  form  of  our  intellectual  nature.® 

Next,  Aristotle  compares  the  Affirmative  with  the  Negative  ; 
demonstration,  and  shows  that  the  Afl^mative  is  the  better.  Of 
two  demonstrations  (he  lays  it  down)  that  one  which  proceeds 
upon  a  smaller  number  of  postulates,  assumptions,  or  propo- 
sitions, is  better  than  the  other;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
reasons,  it  conducts  you  more  speedily  to  knowledge  than  the 
other,  and  that  is  an  advantage.  Now,  both  in  the  affirmative 
and  in  the  negative  syllogism,  you  must  have  three  terms  and 
two  propositions ;  but  in  the  affirmative  you  assume  only  that 
something  is ;  while  in  the  negative  you  assume  both  that  some- 
thing is,  and  that  something  is  not.  Here  is  a  double  assump- 
tion instead  of  a  single ;  therefore  the  negative  is  the  worse  or 


•  Analyt  P«>st.  I.  xxiv.  p.  85,  b.  4-p. 
86,  a.  21.  Schol.  p.  233,  b.  6 :  bfiolwi  8i 
tvrwp  yywplfiuy,  ^  8t'  4\arr6vvy  fieawK 
alpfTUT^pa-  fxaWoy  yhip  4yyvr4pM  ttjs  tov 
vov  ivfpytias. 

•»  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxiv.  p.  86.  a.  22 : 
dAA^  r&v  fikif  uprtfUvwv  Kvia  KoyiKd  itrri' 
fidKiara  8i  8i}\oy  5ti  ^  Ka$6\ov  Kvpiw 


r/po,  Sti — 6  8i  ra&Ttiy  fx*"'  ^*'  'Kp6rafftv 
(the  Particular)  T^  KaB6\ov  o&Safiwf 
oTScv,  oCt(  ^vydfift  oCr*  iytpytla, 
'  Ibid.  a.  29 :  koI  ^  fiiv  ita06?iov  votyr^, 
^  8i  Karii  yi4po%  cts  aXffOifa'w  t«Xcvt^. 
Compare  xxiii.  p.  84,  b.  39,  where  we  no« 
tictd  the  doctrine  that  fiovs  is  the  unit  of 
scientific  demonstration. 
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inferior  of  the  two.*  Moreover,  for  the  demonstration  of  a 
negative  conclusion,  you  require  one  affirmative  premiss  (since 
from  two  negative  premisses  nothing  whatever  can  be  con- 
cluded) ;  while  for  the  demonstration  of  an  affirmative  conclu- 

'^ion,  you  must  have  two  affirmative  premisses,  and  you  cannot 
admit  a  negative.  This,  again,  shows  that  the  affirmative  is 
logically  prior,  more  trustworthy,  and  better  than  the  negative.** 
The  negative  is  only  intelligible  and  knowable  through  the 
affirmative,  just  as  Non-Ens  is  knowable  only  through  Ens. 
The  affirmative  demonstration  therefore,  as  involving  better 
principles,  is,  on  this  ground  also,  better  than  the  negative.^ 
A  fortiori,  it  is  also  better  than  the  demonstration  by  way  of 
Reductio  ad  Absurdum,  which  was  the  last  case  to  be  considered. 
This,  as  concluding  only  indirectly  and  from  impossibility  of  the 
contradictory,  is  worse  even  than  the  negative;  much  more 
therefore  is  it  worse  than  the  direct  affirmative.*^ 

If  we  next  compare  one  Science  with  another,  the  prior  and 

'  more  accurate  of  the  two  is,  (1)  That  which  combines  at  once 
the  8ti  and  the  Sion ;  (2)  That  which  is  abstracted  from  material 
conditions,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  immersed  therein 
— for  example,  arithmetic  is  more  accurate  than  harmonics  ; 

!  (3)  The  more  simple  as  compared  with  the  more  complex :  thus, 
arithmetic  is  more  accurate  than  geometry,  a  monad  or  unit 
is  a  substance  without  position,  whereas  a  point  (more  concrete) 

t  is  a  substance  with  position.®     One  and  the  same  science  is' that 

1  which  belongs  to  one  and  the  same  generic  subject-matter.  The 
premisses  of  a  demonstration  must  be  included  in  the  same 
genus  with  the  conclusion;  and  where  the  ultimate  premisses 
are  heterogeneous,  the  cognition  derived  from  them  must  be 
considered  as  not  one  but  a  compound  of  several.'  You  may 
find  two  or  more  distinct  middle  terms  for  demonstrating  the 
same  conclusion ;  sometimes  out  of  the  same  logical  series  or 
table,  sometimes  out  of  different  tables.*^ 


•  Analyt  Post.  I.  xxv.  p.  86,  a.  31-b.  9. 
»»  Ibid.  b.  10-30. 

«  Ibid.  b.  30-39. 

^  Ibid.  I.  xxvi.  p.  87,  a.  2-30.  Waitz 
(II.  p.  370),  says :  *'  deduct io  (ud  ab- 
surdum), quippe  quffl  per  ambages  cogat, 
post  ponenda,  est  domonstrationi  rectas." 

Philoponus  bays  (Schol.  pp.  234-235. 
Brand.)  that  the  Commentators  all  cen- 
sared  Aristotle  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  here  laid  out  the  Syllogism  h*  aBvyd- 
rou.  I  do  not,  however,  find  any  such 
censure  in  Themistius.  Philoponus  de- 
fends Aristotle  from  the  censure. 

•  Analyt.  Tost.  I.  xxvii.  p.  87,  a.  31-37. 


Themistius,  Paraphras.  p.  60,  ed.  Speng. : 
Kar*  &k\oy  8^  (^rp6irov)t  ^^•'  V  M^*'  *"*/>* 
inroK€l/x(vd  Tiva  Kol  ouVOtjt^  trpayfiartvrjTai^ 
7)  Bf  iTfpl  yorjrit  Kcd  Ka06\ov, 

Philoponus  illustrates  this  (Sohol.  p. 
235,  b.  41,  Br.) :  olov  ret  S^oBoaiov  <7^<- 
piK^  ikKpifi^ffTfpd  itrriy  iwnTT^firi  rrjs  rwv 
AifToKvKov  TTcpl  Ktvov^ftrrjs  (r<padpa^.  &C. 

''  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxviii.  p.  87,  a.  38  b. 
5.  Themistius,  p.  Gl :  SrjKoy  5c  rovro 
ylvtrai  irpoiovaiv  iir\  r^s  dvoiroBcdfTOUf 
ipxdi^'  aurau  yap  «t  tirfityiiay  ilxoitv  avyy4- 
vcioi/,  (T€pai  at  ivKrrTJfiau. 

«  Analyt.  Post  L  xxix.  p.  87,  b.  5-18. 
Aristotle  gives  an  example  to  illustrate 
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• 

There  cannot  be  demonstrative  cognition  of  fortuitous  events,* 
for  all  demonstration  is  either  of  the  necessary  or  of  the  customary. , 
Nor  can  there  be  demonstrative  cognition  through  sensible  per-  • 
oeption.     For  though  by  sense  we  perceive  a  thing  as  such  and 
such  (through  its  sensible  qualities),  yet  we  perceive  it  inevitably 
as  hoc  aliquid,  hie,  et  nunc.    But  the  Universal  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  sense;  for  it  is  neither  hie  nor  nunc,  but  semper  et 
ubique,^    Now  demonstrations  are  all  accomplished  by  means  ot\ 
the  Universal,  and  demonstrative  cognition  cannot  therefore  be/ 
had  through  sensible  perception.    If  the  equaUty  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  were  a  fact  directly  per- 
ceivable by  sense,  we  should  still  have  looked  out  for  a  demon- 
stration thereof :  we  should  have  no  proper  scientific  cognition 
of  it  (though  some  persons  contend  for  this) :  for  sensible  per-\ 
ception  gives  us  only  particular  cases,  and  Cognition  or  Science 
proper  comes  only  through  knowing  the  Universal.*    If,  being 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  we  had  on  any  one  occasion  seen  ^ 
the  earth  between  us  and  the  sun,  we  could  not  have  known 
from  that  single  observation  that  such  interposition  is  the  causey 
universally  of  eclipses.     We  cannot  directly  by  sense  perceive 
the  Universal,  though  sense  is  the  principium  of  the  Universal. 
By  multiplied  observation  of  sensible  particulars,  we  can  hunt 
out  and  elicit  the  Universal,  enunciate  it  clearly  and  separately, 
and  make  it  serve  for  demonstration.**    The  tFniversal  is  pre-  ' 
cious,  because  it  reveals  the  Cause  or  Si6ti,  and  is  therefore  more 
precious,  not  merely  than  sensible  observation,  but  also  than  . 
intellectual  conception  of  the  Sn  only,  where  the  Cause  or  Si6ti 
lies  apart,  and  is  derived  from  a  higher  genus.     Bespecting 
First  Principles  or  Summa  Genera,  we  must  speak  elsewhere.* 


this  general  doctrine :  t^  ^Zt<rBau,  rb '  first  Book,  demonstrates  that  any  two 
Miycurtfcu,  rh  ^ptfii(t<reai,  rh  /icra/Sc^^Aciv.  ;  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater 
As  he  includes  these  terms  und  this  ,  tlian  the  third  side.  According  to 
subject  among  the  topics  for  demonAtra-  '  Proklus,  the  Epikureans  derided  the 
tion,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  where  he  would  demonstration  of  such  a  point  as  absurd ; 
draw  a  distinct  lino  between  topics  for  and  it  seems  that  some  contemporaries 
Demonstration  and  topics  for  Dialectic.  ,  of  Aristotle  argued  in  a  similar  way, 
•  Analyt.  Tost  I.  xxx.  p.  87  ,  b.  19-27.  judging  by  the  phrase  &<rwtp  <paai  nyts* 
»>  Ibid.  xxxi.  p.  87,  b.  28 :  ci*  yiip  koH  \  «*  Analyt  Post.  I.  xxxi.  p.  88,  a.  2 :  oh 
fffriy  fi  df<r6i}<rif  rov  roiovSt  Kcd  /i^  roM    fi^y  &AA'   ^k  rov   Btwpthf   rovro  iroAA^is 


Ti  jrol  vov  mil  ydy, 

<=  Ibid.   b.   3.5:    9riXov   2ki    irai    tl    ^v 
ai<r6dyt<TBai  rh  rplywpoy   Sri   dvaly   opBous 


<rvfi$aiyoif,  rh  KaB6Xjov  tuf  drip%6a'ayrts  iiw6' 
Bti^iy  «Txo/Acy*  ix  yikp  rAy  naff  tKcurra 
irku6vwv  rh  KcMkov  8^\o^.  Themistiufl, 
p.   62,   Sp.  :     apx^    H^*'    ^^P    o,xoSfi^ttft 


taas  ^x*'  '^'^^  ywyias,  i(rirovfity  hf   iLir6-    aXaBriais,  Kcd  rh  KaB6\ov  kvvoov^ty  hik  rh 

8c(iiy,    koHl   oi>x   (&<rv  tp    ^aai  r  lyt  s)  \  iroWdKis  cuaStaBcu, 

ifTifrrdfitBa-   tuaB^t<reai  /liy  yiip   hfdyKti  j      *  Analyt  Poet.  I.  XXxi  p.  88,  a.  6 :  rh 

yywpi(9ty  iffrlp,  «cpi    tmt    roioCrtMf  ^   ica$6\ov    rifjutcr4pa 

Euclid,  in  the  20th  Proposition  of  his    T«r    ai<rHa€9»y   ical    rris    roiicftts,   hcmv 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  demonstrable  matter  can  be  known, 
properly  speaking,  from  direct  perception  of  sense ;  though  there 
are  cases  in  which  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  direct  obser- 
vation drives  us  upon  seeking  for  demonstration.  Whenever 
we  can  get  an  adequate  number,  of  sensible  observations,  we 
can  generalize  the  fact ;  and  in  some  instances  we  may  perhaps 
not  seek  for  any  demonstrative  knowledge  {Le.  to  explain  it  by 
any  higher  principle).  If  we  could  see  the  pores  in  glass  and 
the  light  passing  through  them,  we  should  learn  through  many 
such  observations  why  combustion  arises  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  glass;  each  of  ^ur  observations  would  have  been  separate 
and  individual,  but  we  should  by  intellect  generalize  the  result 
that  all  the  cases  fall  under  the  same  law.*^ 

Aristotle  next  proceeds  to  refute,  at  some  length,  the  sup- 
\  position,  that  the  principia  of  all  syllogisms  are  the  same.  We 
see  at  once  that  this  cannot  be  so,  because  some  syllogisms  are 
)  true,  others  false.  But,  besides,  though  there  are  indeed  a  few 
Axioms  essential  to  the  process  of  demonstration,  and  the  same 
in  all  syllogisms,  yet  these  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
for  demonstration.  There  must  farther  be  other  premisses  or 
matters  of  evidence — propositions  immediately  true  (or  estab- 
lished by  prior  demonstrations)  belonging  to  each  branch  of 
Science  specially,  as  distinguished  from  the  others.  Our  de- 
monstration relates  to  these  special  matters  or  premisses,  though 
it  is  accomplished  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  common  Axioms.** 

Science  or  scientific  Cognition  differs  from  true  Opinion,  and 
the  cognitum  from  the  opinatum,  herein,  that  Science  is  of  the 
Universal,  and  through  necessary  premisses  which  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  while  Opinion  relates  to  matters  true,  yet  which  at 
'  the  same  time  may  possibly  be  false.  The  belief  in  a  proposition 
'  which  is  immediate  {Lc,  undemonstrable)  yet  not  necessary,  is 
Opinion ;  it  is  not  Science,  nor  is  it  Nofts  or  Intellect — the 
principium  of  Science  or  scientific  Cognition.     Such  beliefs  are 


$r€poy  rh  aXrioy  irtpl  8i  raif  trptaTtay  &\\os 

By  Tck  irpunay  ho  mcans  the  ipx«^  of 
Dimonstration,  wiiich  are  treated  espe- 
cially in  II.  xix.  See  Biesc,  Die  Philos. 
des  Aristotelea,  p.  277. 

■  Analyt.  Poet.  I.  xxxi.  p.  88,  a.  9-17. 
fart  fiiyroi  (yia  ayay6fxfya  €<\  ouadrjaftaS 
^icA(i\f/iV  iy  Tois  irpofiKijfiouTiy'  (via  yap   ft 


tliat  of  Themistius  (p.  63).  Waitz  in 
his  note  (p.  374)  explains  the  meaning 
clearly  : — "  non  ita  quidem  ut  ipsa  sen- 
suiun  perceptio  scientiam  afferat;  sed 
ita  ut  quod  in  singulis  accidere  videamus, 
idem  etiam  in  omnibus  accidere  conii- 
cieutes  universe  intelligamus." 

^  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxxii.  p.  88,  a.  18-b. 
29.     ai  yap  af)xal  8iTTo(,  i^  vy  rt  koI  irfpl 


((i>pciffi(y^  oifK  hy  ^^'tjrou/u**',  oux  i'S  ciSiirey  '  b*  ai  jjLfy  ovy  4^  wy  Koival^  ai  5*  irfpi  o  iSieu, 
Tw  6piy,  a\\'  ws  l^o^'Tts  t^  Kad6\ov  4k  tov  oloy  apidfx6s^  ij.fy(0os.  Compare  xi.  p.  77, 
Spay.  a  27.     See  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  PUu 

I'he  text  of  this  and  the  succeeding  '  Ge'n^ral    des   Oomiers   Analytiques,   p. 
words   seems  open  to  doubt,  as  well  as  I  Ixxxi. 
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fluctuating,  as  we  see  every  day ;  we  all  distinguish  them  froml 
other  beliefs,  which  we  cannot  conceive  not  to  be  true  and  which'^ 
we  call  cognitions.*  But  may  there  not  be  Opinion  and  Cognition 
respecting  the  same  matters  ?  There  may  be  (says  Aristotle)  in 
different  men,  or  in  the  same  man  at  different  times  ;  but  not  in  ■ 
the  same  man  at  the  same  time.  There  may  also  be,  respecting ' 
the  same  matter,  true  opinion  in  one  man's  mind,  and  false 
opinion  in  the  mind  of  another.^ 

With  some  remarks  upon  Sagacity,  or  the  power  of  divining 
a  middle  term  in  a  time  too  short  for  reflection  (as  when  the 
friendship  of  two  men  is  on  the  instant  referred  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  a  common  enemy),  the  present  book  is  brought  to  a 
close.*' 


*  Analyt.  Poet.  I.  xxziiL  p.  88,  b.  80- 1  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.    To  the 


p.  89,  a.  10. 

*>  Ibid.  p.  89,  a.  Il-b.  6.  That  eclipse 
of  the  snn  is  caused  by  the  iDterposition 
of  the  moon  was  to  the  astronomer  Hip- 
pa  rchos  scientific  Cognition ;  for  he  saw 


philosopher  Epikurus  it  was  Opinion; 
for  he  thought  that  it  might  be  otherwise 
(Themistius,  p.  66,  Spengel). 
«  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  89,  b.  10-20. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ANALYTICA  POSTERIORA  U. 

Aristotle  begins  the  Second  Book  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora 
by  an  enumeration  and  classification  of  Problems  or  Questions 
suitable  for  investigation.  The  matters  knowable  by  us  may  be 
distributed  into  four  classes : — 

*OTi.  Ai6rt,  E2  tfffru  Tl  4<rri. 

1.  Quod.  2.  Cur.  3.  An  Bit  4.  Quid  sit. 

, Under  the  first  head  come  questions  of  Fact;  under  the  second 
head,  questions  of  Cause  or  Reason;  under  the  third,  questions 
of  Existence;  under  this  fourth,  questions  of  Essence.  Under 
jthe  first  head  we  enquire,  Whether  a  fact  or  event  is  so  or  so  ? 
"Whether  a  given  subject  possesses  this  or  that  attribute,  or  is 
^n  this  or  that  condition?  enumerating  in  the  question  the 
various  supposable  alternatives.  Under  the  second  head,  we 
assume  the  first  question  to  have  been  affirmatively  answered, 
and  we  proceed  to  enquire.  What  is  the  cause  or  reason  for  such 
fact,  or  such  conjunction  of  subject  and  attribute  ?  Under  the 
third  head,  we  ask.  Does  a  supposed  subject  exist  ?  And  if  the 
answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  we  proceed  to  enquire,  imder 
the  fourth  head,  What  is  the  essence  of  the  subject  ?* 

We  have  here  two  distinct  pairs  of  Qvmsita:  Obviously  the 
second  head  presupposes  the  first,  and  is  consequent  thereupon ; 
while  the  fourth  also  presupposes  the  third.  But  it  might  seem 
a  more  suitable  arrangement  (as  Themistius  and  other  ex- 
positors have  conceived)  that  the  third  and  fourth  heads  should 
come  first  in  the  list,  rather  than  the  first  and  second ;  since  the 
third  and  fourth  are  simpler,  and  come  earlier  in  the  order  of 
philosophical  exposition,  while  the  first  and  second  are  more 
compUcated,  and  cannot  be  expounded  philosophically  until  after 


■  Analyt.  Poet.  IL  i.  p.  89,  b.  23,  seq.  |  heads  before  the  first  and  second.    Qxm- 
Themistius    observes,    p.    67,    8peng. :  I  pare  Schol.  p.  240,  b.  30;  p.  241,  a.  18. 


^tirovfitv  Toivvv  ^  irtpi  airAoD  rivhs  naX 
hcrvvBiroVy  ^  inpi  avvdtrov  koI  ^v  irportiafi, 
Themistius  has  here  changed  Aristotle's 
order,  and  placed  the  third  and  fourth 


The  Scholiast  complains  of  the  enig- 
matical style  of  Aristotle:  rv  ypipd^htt 
rov  (>f}rov  ^iro77€Afa  (p.  240,  b.  25). 
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the  philosophical  exposition  of  the  others.  This  is  cleared  up 
by  adverting  to  the  distinction,  so  often  insisted  on  by  Aristotle, 
between  what  is  fiirst  in  order  of  cognition  relatively  to  us  {nobis 
noHora),  and  what  is  first  in  order  of  cognition  by  nature  {naturA 
notiora).  To  u8  (that  is  to  men  taken  individually  and  in  the 
course  of  actual  growth)  the  phenomena  of  nature*  present 
themselves  as  particulars  confused  and  complicated  in  every  . 
way,  with  attributes  essential  and  accidental  implicated  together : 
we  gradually  learn  first  to  see  and  compare  them  as  particulars, 
next  to  resolve  them  into  generalities,  bundles,  classes,  and 
partially  to  explain  the  Why  of  some  by  means  of  others.  Here 
we  start  from  facts  embodied  in  propositions,  that  include  sub- 
jects clothed  with  their  attributes.  But  in  the  order  of  nature 
(that  is,  in  the  order  followed  by  those  who  know  the  sclbile  as  a 
whole,  and  can  expound  it  scientifically)  that  which  comes  first 
is  the  Universal  or  the  simple  Subject  abstracted  from  its  pre- 
dicates or  accompaniments :  we  have  to  enquire,  first,  whether  a 
given  subject  exists ;  next,  if  it  does  exist,  what  is  its  real  con- 
stituent essence  or  definition.  We  thus  see  the  reason  for  the 
order  in  which  Aristotle  has  arranged  the  two  co-ordinate  pairs 
of  Qucedta  or  Problems,  conformable  to  the  different  processes 
pursued,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  common  intellect,  growing  and 
untrained — on  the  other,  by  the  mature  or  disciplined  intellect, 
already  competent  for  philosophical  exposition  and  applying  itself 
to  new  incognita. 

Comparing  together  these  four  Quoesitay  it  will  appear  that  in  ^ 
the  first  and  third  (Qivod  and  An),  we  seek  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  any  middle  term.     In  the  second  and  fourth 
{Cur  and  Quid),  we  already  know  or  assume  that  there  is  a  middle  : 
term ;  and  we  try  to  ascertain  what  that  middle  term  is.**     The  ' 
enquiry  Cur,  is  in  the  main  analogous  to  the  enquiry  Quid ;  in 
both  cases,  we  aim  at  ascertaining  what  the  cause  or  middle 
term  is.     But,  in  the  'enquiry  Cur,  what  we  discover  is  perhaps 
some  independent  fact  or  event,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  event 
qucesitum ;  while,  in  the  enquiry  Quid,  what  we  seek  is  the  real 


'  Schl.  Philopon.  p.  241,  a.  18-24 :  tow-  I  The  attibute  as  wcU  as  the  subject  most 
rwv  rh  €1  tan  koL  rh  ri  4<rrty  tialy  air\a,  be  defined  (I.  x,),  SO  that  to  a  certain 
T^  il  Br  I  Kol  rh  ii6ri  cMtra — xp^rtpa  yap  degree  the  second  problem  also  is  as- 
4lfuy  Kcd  yyu>pifit&r(pa  rh.  aMtra,  &s  rrj  sumed  among  the  principles  of  Demon- 
stration." 

»»  Analyt.  Post.  II.  L  p.  89,  b.  37-p.  90, 
a.  7.  ffvfifiaiyti  ipa  iv  awdcrats  reus  Ctt^' 
CfUi  ^irrcrv  ^  €«  IcTTi  fifffoy,  ^  ri  itrri  rh 


^ati  rh.  hirXcu 

Mr.  Poste  observes  upon  this  quad- 
ruple classification  by  Aristotle  (p.  96)  : 
— **  The  two  last  of  these  are  problems 
of  Inductive,  but  first  principles  of  De- 
ductive, Science;    the    one    being    the 


hypothesis,     the    otlier    the    definition,  i  241,  b.  10,  Br. 


/icVoy*  T^  n^y  ykp  drtov  rh  fitcroy,  4y  fircuri 
Sh  rovro  Ci7T<<rcu.     Compare  Schol.  p. 
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essence  or  definition  of  the  substance— the  fundamental,  gene- 
rating, immanent  cause  of  its  concomitant  attributes.  Some- 
times, however,  the  Quid  and  the  Cur  are  only  different  ways  of 
stating  the  same  thing.  E.g.,  Quid  est  ecUpsis  lunoe  ?  Answer  : 
The  essence  of  an  eclipse  is  a  privation  of  light  from  the  moon, 
through  intervention  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the  sun.  Cur 
locum  habet  eclipsis  lunce  ?  Answer :  Because  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  moon  by  intervention  of  the 
earth.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  answers  to  the  enquiries  Quid 
and  Cur  are  really  and  in  substance  the  same  fact,  only  stated 

.  in  different  phrases.* 

That  the  qucesitum  in  all  these  researches  is  a  middle  term 
or  medium,  is  plain  from  those  cases  wherein  the  medium  is 
perceivable  by  sense ;  for  then  we  neither  require  nor  enter  upon 
research.  For  example,  if  we  were  upon  the  moon,  we  should 
see  the  earth  coming  between  us  and  the  sun,  now  and  in  each 
particular  case  of  eclipse.  Accordingly,  after  many  such  obser- 
vations, we  should  affirm  the  universal  proposition,  that  such 
intervention  of  the  earth  was  the  cause  of  eclipses ;  the  universal 
becoming  known  to  us  through  induction  of  particular  cases.^ 
The  middle  term,  the  Cause,  the  Quid,  and  the  Cur,  are  thus  all 
the  same  enquiry,  in  substance ;  though  sometimes  such  qucesxtum 
is  the  quiddity  or  essential  nature  of  the  thing  itself  (as  the 
essence  of  a  triangle  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  its  having  its 
three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  as  well  as  of  its  other 
properties),  sometimes  it  is  an  extraneous  fact.*^ 

But  how  or  by  what  process  is  this  qumdtum  obtained  and 
made  clear  ?    Is  it  by  Demonstration  or  by  Definition  ?     What 

'  is  Definition,  and  what  matters  admit  of  Definition?^  Aristotle 
begins  by  treating  the  question  dialectically ;  by  setting  out  a 
series  of  doubts  and  difficulties.  First,  Is  it  possible  that  the 
same  cognition,  and  in  the  same  relation,  can  be  obtained  both 
by  Definition  and  by  Demonstration?  No;  it  is  not  possible. 
It  is  plain  that  much  that  is  known  by  Demonstration  cannot 
be  known  by  Definition ;  for  we  have  seen  that  conclusions  both 
particular  and  negative  are  established  by  Demonstration  (in 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  ii.  p.  90,  a.  14-23, 
81  :  T^  T^  icriv  (lifvai  TavT6  iari  koI  8id 
7 1  iariy. 


ruple  classification  of  problems  is  set 
forth  still  more  clearly  in  the  sixth  book 
of  tlie  Metaphysica  (z.  p.  1041)  with  the 


^  Ibid.  a.  24-30.     in  •>4p  rod  aiaOicQai  explanations  of  lionitz,  Comm.  pp.  358, 

HaX   fh  Ka66\ov  iyivfro  h.v  rixiv  uhivai*  ri  ;  369. 

ji^K  yap  ataeriais  bri  yvv  6vri<Pfj(irr€i'  koI  '^  Analyt.  Post.  II.  ii.  p.  90,  a.  31. 

')iiphij\oy  hri  vvv  iKkiitnUKVi r  }     vtov  rh  ^  Ibid.  iii.  p.  90,  a.  37:  ri  iarty  dptir- 

ka66Xov  hy  4ytyfro.  fi6s,    Kol    riyvVj    cfirw/uci',     litaxopi,<rayr(S 

The  purpoit  and  relation  of  tliis  quad-  irpwroy  irepl  aln&v. 
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the  Third  and  Second  figures),  whUe  every  Definition  is  uni-' 
versal  and  affirmative.  But  we  may  go  farther  and  say,  that! 
even  where  a  conclusion  universal  and  affirmative  is  established 
(in  the  First  figure)  by  Demonstration,  that  same  conclusion  can 
never  be  known  by  Definition;  for  if  it  could  be  known  by 
Definition,  it  might  have  been  known  without  Demonstration. 
^  Now  we  are  assured,  by  an  uncontradicted  induction,  that  this 
is  not  the  fact;  for  that  which  we  know  by  Demonstration  is 
either  a  proprium  of  the  subject  jter  se,  or  an  accident  or  con- 
comitant ;  but  no  Definition  ever  declares  either  the  one  or  the 
other :  it  declares  only  the  essence.* 

Again,  let  us  ask,  vice  versd,  Can  everything  that  is  declared! 
by  Definition,  or  indeed   anything  that   is  declared  by  Defi-' 
nition,   be  known   also   by   Demonstration  ?    Neither  is  this 
possible.     One  and  the  same  cognitum  can  be  known  only  byi 
one  process  of  cognition.     Definitions  are  the  principia  from! 
which  Demonstration  departs ;  and  we  have  already  shown  thatl 
in  going  back  upon  demonstrations,  we  must  stop  somewhere,' 
and  must  recognize  some  principia  undemonstrable.**    The  Defi4 
nition  can  never  be  demonstrated,  for  it  declares  only  the  essence\  ^ 
of  the  subject,  and  does  not  predicate  anything  concerning  the;  ' 
subject ;    whereas  Demonstration  assumes  the  essence  to  be' 
known,  and  deduces  from  such  assumption  an  attribute  distinct 
from  the  essence.*' 

Prosecuting  still  farther  the  dialectical  and  dubitative  treat- 
ment,** Aristotle  now  proceeds  to  suggest,  that  the  Essence  (that 
is,  the  entire  Essence  or  Quiddity),  which  is  declared  by  Defini- 
tion, can  never  be  known  by  Demonstration.  To  suppose  that 
it  could  be  so  known,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  conditions 
of  the  syllogistic  proof  used  in  demonstrating.  You  prove  by 
syllogism,  through  a  middle  term,  some  predicate  or  attribute ; 
e.ff.y  because  A  is  predicable  of  all  B,  and  B  is  predicable  of 
all  C,  therefore  A  is  predicable  of  all  C.  But  you  cannot  prove, 
through  the  middle  term  B,  that  A  is  the  essence  or  quiddity 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  iii.  p.  90^  b.  13 : 
iKcu^  8i  wiffTis  KoJi  iK  rrjs  ^Toyoryris'  ov9^y 
yap  iriincorf  Spiadixtyoi  Hywfioff  othf  rwv 
Koff  aurh  inrapx^y^f^  oiht  ruv  <rvfi$(firiK6' 
roov.  Uri  (i  6  Spiafihi  ohalasris  yvo»pi<rfi6s, 
T<i  yt  Totavra  ^tcoffphv  8ti  ohK  ohffiau. 

»>  Ibid.  b.  18-27. 

<=  Ibid.  b.  33,  seq. :  ^t*  iro<ro  &ir({8c(|(s 
t)  icoTci  Ttvos  htiKwaWy  olor  8t«  4aTiy  ^ 
ovK  i<rri¥'  iv  Si  ry  ipur/i^  oifH^y  trtpop 
iripov  KorrtyopuTcUf  (Xov  o(h€  rh  ^yov  Kork 
rov  ilwoios  oW4  rovro  Kork  rod  C(^ov — 6 
filif  oi¥  6purfjJ>s  ri  iari  UriKoi,  ^  84  Avi^ 


9(i^is  5ti  ^  %<m  T<^c  Koerh  rovZt  ^  ohx 
tariv, 

Themifitius  (p.  71,  Speng.)  distin- 
guishes the  SpiafiAs  itself  horn  ^  wpSrairis 
if  rhv  Spifffihr  Korriyopo^fifyoy  ^xovtra. 

*»  Analyt.  Post.  IL  iv.  p.  91,  a.  12 : 
ravra  yikv  oZv  /a^xP*  Toinov  hnfiropi\aBtt, 
One  would  think,  by  these  words,  tnat  t^ 
ZuxKopuv  (or  the  dubitative  treatment) 
finished  here.  But  the  fact  is  not  so : 
that  treatment  is  continued  for  four 
chapters  more,  to  the  commencement  of 
ch.  viii  p.  93. 

R 
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To  these  arguments  Aristotle  replies : — 1.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  cognition  of  the  Particular  is  more  complete,  or  bears 
more  upon  real  existence,  than  cognition  of  the  Universal.  The 
reverse  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth.  To  know  that  the  isosceles, 
qriatenvs  triangle,  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
t  is  more  complete  cognition  than  knowing  simply  that  the 
isosceles  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  2.  If 
the  Universal  be  not  an  equivocal  term — ^if  it  represents  one 
property  and  one  definition  common  to  many  particulars,  it  then 
has  a  real  existence  as  much  or  more  than  any  one  or  any 
number  of  the  particulars.  For  all  these  particulars  are 
perishable,  but  the  class  is  imperishable.  8.  He  who  believes 
that  the  universal  term  has  one  meaning  in  all  the  particulars, 
need  not  necessarily  believe  that  it  has  any  meaning  apart  from 
all  particulars ;  he  need  not  believe  this  about  Quiddity,  any 
more  than  he  beUeves  it  about  Quality  or  Quantity.  Or  if  he 
does  believe  so,  it  is  his  own  individual  mistake,  not  imputable 
to  the  demonstration.  4.  We  have  shown  that  a  complete 
demonstration  is  one  in  which  the  middle  term  is  the  cause  or 
reason  of  the  conclusion.  Now  the  Universal  is  most  of  the 
nature  of  Cause ;  for  it  represents  the  First  Essence  or  the  Per 
Se,  and  is  therefore  its  own  cause,  or  has  no  other  cause  behind 
it.  The  demonstration  of  the  Universal  has  thus  more  of  the 
Cause  or  the  Why,  and  is  therefore  better  than  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Particular.  5.  In  the  Final  Cause  or  End  of  action, 
there  is  always  some  ultimate  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
intermediate  ends  are  pursued,  and  which,  as  it  is  better  than 
they,  yields,  when  it  is  known,  the  only  complete  explanation 
of  the  action.  So  it  is  also  with  the  Formal  Cause :  there  is  one 
highest  form  which  contains  the  Why  of  the  subordinate  forms, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  therefore  better;  as  when,  for 
example,  the  exterior  angles  of  a  given  isosceles  triangle  are 
seen  to  be  equal  to  four  right  angles,  not  because  it  is  isosceles 
or  triangle,  but  because  it  is  a  rectilineal  figure.  6.  Particulars, 
as  such,  fall  into  infinity  of  number,  and  are  thus  unknowable  ; 
the  Universal  tends  towards  oneness  and  simplicity,  and  is  thus 
essentially  knowable,  more  fully  demonstrable  than  the  infinity 
of  particulars.  The  demonstration  thereof  is  therefore  better. 
7.  It  is  also  better,  on  another  ground ;  for  he  that  knows  the 
Universal  does  in  a  certain  sense  know  also  the  Particular ;  * 
but  he  that  knows  the  Particular  cannot  be  said  in  any  sense  to 


dfittKLiyotifvi]  rois  trpdyfuurty.  The  Scho- 
lastic doctrine  of  Universalia  in  re  is 
Jiere  expressed  very  clearly  by  Thomistius. 


•  Compare  Analyt.  Post.  I.  i.  p.  71,  a. 
25 ;  also  Metaphys.  A.  p.  981,  a.  12. 
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know  the  Universal.  8.  The  principium  or  perfection  of  cognition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  proposition,  true  per  se.  When 
we  demonstrate,  and  thus  employ  a  middle  term,  the  nearer  the 
middle  term  approaches  to  that  principium,  the  better  the  demon- 
stration is.  The  demonstration  of  the  Universal  is  thus  better 
and  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Particular.*^  \ 

Such  are  the  several  reasons  enumerated  by  Aristotle  in  refu-  ' 
tation  of  the  previous  opinion  -stated  in  favour  of  the  Particular. 
Evidently  he  does  not   account  them  all  of  equal  value :   he 
intimates  that  some  are  purely  dialectical  (Aoyi kg)  ;  and  he  insists 
most  upon  the  two  following  : — 1.  He  that  knows  the  Universal'' 
knows  in  a  certain  sense  the  Particular ;  if  he  knows  that  every 
triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  he  knows 
potentially  that  the  isosceles  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  the 
same,  though  he  may  not  know  as  yet  that  the  isosceles  is  a 
triangle.     But  he  that  knows  the  Particular  does  not  in  any  way 
know  the   Universal,   either  actually  or  potentially.^     2.  Thel 
Universal  is  apprehended  by  Intellect  or  NoAa,  the  highest  of  all] 
cognitive  powers ;  the  Particular  terminates  in  sensation.    Here,/ 
I  presume,  he  means,  that,  in  demonstration  of  the  Particular, 
the  conclusion  teaches  you  nothing  more  than  you  might  have 
learnt  from  a  direct  observation  of  sense ;  whereas  in  that  of 
the  Universal  the  conclusion  teaches  you  more  than  you  could 
have  learnt  from  direct  sensation,  and  comes  into  correlation 
withthe  highest  form  of  our  intellectual  nature.*^ 

Next,  Aristotle  compares  the  Affirmative  with  the  Negative  f 
demonstration,  and  shows  that  the  Affirmative  is  the  better.  Of 
two  demonstrations  (he  lays  it  down)  that  one  which  proceeds 
upon  a  smaller  number  of  postulates,  assumptions,  or  propo- 
sitions, is  better  than  the  other;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
reasons,  it  conducts  you  more  speedily  to  knowledge  than  the 
other,  and  that  is  an  advantage.  Now,  both  in  the  affirmative 
and  in  the  negative  syllogism,  you  must  have  three  terms  and 
two  propositions ;  but  in  the  affirmative  you  assume  only  that 
something  is ;  while  in  the  negative  you  assume  both  that  some- 
thing is,  and  that  something  is  not.  Here  is  a  double  assump- 
tion instead  of  a  single ;  therefore  the  negative  is  the  worse  or 


•  Analyt.  P«)st.  I.  xxiv.  p.  85,  b.  4-p. 
86,  a.  21.  Schol.  p.  233,  b.  6 :  6tioiv>s  l\ 
Ivrwv  yycopiftwyj  ri  8«*  dXarrSytcy  fi^atay 
cup€ruT4pa'  fJMWoy  ybip  iyyintpw  rrjf  rov 
yov  iyfpytias. 

*»  Analyt.  Po«t  I.  xxiv.  p.  86.  a.  22  : 
aXXh.  r&y  ii\y  upriiUvoty  tyia  Koyixd  iarc 
fidKiffra  di  SijXov  5ti  ri  KaB6Kov  Kvput- 


rtpoj  8ti — 6  8i  raCrrfy  fx*''  ''"^'^  irpSrcunv 
(the  Particular)  T ^  Kad6kov  oviafius 
o78cv,  oCrf  Jivydfiti  oCr*  dytpyda, 
^  Ibid.  a.  29 :  Koi  ri  ^k4y  iea06\ov  yonrif 
ri  8i  Karh  fi^pos  c2s  <£t<rOii<ny  rcAcirr^ 
Compare  xxiii.  p.  84,  b.  39,  wbere  we  no* 
ticcd  the  doctrine  that  Nous  is  the  unit  of 
scientific  demonstration. 
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inferior  of  the  two.*  Moreover,  for  the  demonstration  of  a 
negative  conclusion,  you  require  one  afl&rmative  premiss  (since 
from  two  negative  premisses  nothing  whatever  can  he  con- 
cluded);  while  for  the  demonstration  of  an  afl&rmative  conclu- 

'^ion,  you  must  have  two  aflSrmative  premisses,  and  you  cannot 
admit  a  negative.  This,  again,  shows  that  the  affirmative  is 
logically  prior,  more  trustworthy,  and  better  than  the  negative.** 
The  negative  is  only  intelligible  and  knowable  through  the 
afl&rmative,  just  as  Non-Ens  is  knowable  only  through  Ens. 
The  afl&rmative  demonstration  therefore,  as  involving  better 
principles,  is,  on  this  ground  also,  better  than  the  negative.® 
A  fortiori,  it  is  also  better  than  the  demonstration  by  way  of 
Reductio  ad  Absurdum,  which  was  the  last  case  to  be  considered. 
This,  as  concluding  only  indirectly  and  from  impossibility  of  the 
contradictory,  is  worse  even  than  the  negative ;  much  more 
therefore  is  it  worse  than  the  direct  afl&rmative.^ 

If  we  next  compare  one  Science  with  another,  the  prior  and 

I  more  accurate  of  the  two  is,  (1)  That  which  combines  at  once 
the  Sri  and  the  Sion ;  (2)  That  which  is  abstracted  from  material 
conditions,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  immersed  therein 
— for  example,  arithmetic  is  more  accurate  than  harmonics ; 

!  (8)  The  more  simple  as  compared  with  the  more  complex :  thus, 
arithmetic  is  more  accurate  than  geometry,  a  monad  or  unit 
is  a  substance  without  position,  whereas  a  point  (more  concrete) 

I  is  a  substance  with  position.®  One  and  the  same  science  is' that 
which  belongs  to  one  and  the  same  generic  subject-matter.  The 
premisses  of  a  demonstration  must  be  included  in  the  same 
genus  with  the  conclusion;  and  where  the  ultimate  premisses 
are  heterogeneous,  the  cognition  derived  from  them  must  be 
considered  as  not  one  but  a  compound  of  several.^  You  may 
find  two  or  more  distinct  middle  terms  for  demonstrating  the 
same  conclusion ;  sometimes  out  of  the  same  logical  series  or 
table,  sometimes  out  of  diflferent  tables.* 


•  Analyt  Post.  I.  xxv.  p.  86,  a.  31-b.  9. 
»>  Ibid.  b.  10-aO. 

«  Ibid.  b.  30-39. 

^  Ibid.  I.  xxvi.  p.  87,  a.  2-30.  Waitz 
(II.  p.  370),  says:  "deductio  (ud  ab- 
surdum), quippe  qua)  per  ambages  cogat, 
post  ponenda,  est  dtmonstrationi  rectaB." 

Philoponus  bays  (Schol.  pp.  234-235. 
Brand.)  tbat  the  Commentators  all  cen- 
sured Aristotle  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  here  laid  out  the  Syllogism  5«*  aJuvcl- 
Tou.  I  do  not,  however,  find  any  such 
censure  in  Themistius.  Philoponus  de- 
fends Aristotle  from  the  censure. 

•  Analyt.  Tost.  I.  xxvii.  p.  87,  a.  31-37. 


Themistius,  Paraphras.  p.  60,  ed.  Speng.: 
Kar*  &Woy  8i  {rp6iroy)f  iaif  fj  fity  irepi 
^OKeififvd  Tiva  koX  aiadrjrdL  wpayfiartirtTcUy 
ri  ih  iTfpl  yorirk  koI  Ka06\ov, 

Philoponus  illustrates  this  (Schol.  p. 
235,  b.  41,  Br.) :  oToy  rk  &€o^oa-lov  ff<pai' 
piKk  iLKpifi€<Trfpd  iariy  iirio'r'fifji^  rrji  ruv 
AvroKvKov  trtpl  Kiyovix€yr}s  cnpoipa^.  &C. 

^  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxviii.  p.  87,  a.  38  b. 
5.  Themistius,  p.  61 :  S^Aov  h\  rovro 
yiytrai  irpo'ioucriy  iir\  rks  hyawoddKrovs 
kpx^s'  avrai  yhp  €t  ^riiffxlcof  ^x®"*'  <T\rfyi- 
yuay^  trtpai  ai  itriffrrifiai. 

«  Analyt.  Post  L  xxix.  p.  87,  b.  5-18. 
Aristotle  gives  an  example  to  illustrate 
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• 

There  cannot  be  demonstrative  cognition  of  fortuitous  events,* 
for  all  demonstration  is  either  of  the  necessary  or  of  the  customary. 
Nor  can  there  be  demonstrative  cognition  through  sensible  per-  > 
oeption.  For  though  by  sense  we  perceive  a  thing  as  such  and 
such  (through  its  sensible  qualities),  yet  we  perceive  it  inevitably 
as  hoc  aliquid,  hie,  et  nunc.  But  the  Universal  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  sense;  for  it  is  neither  hie  nor  nunc,  but  semper  et 
ubique.^  Now  demonstrations  are  all  accompUshed  by  means  of| 
the  Universal,  and  demonstrative  cognition  cannot  therefore  be/ 
had  through  sensible  perception.  If  the  equahty  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  were  a  fact  directly  per- 
ceivable by  sense,  we  should  still  have  looked  out  for  a  demon- 
stration thereof :  we  should  have  no  proper  scientific  cognition 
of  it  (though  some  persons  contend  for  this) :  for  sensible  per-\ 
ception  gives  us  only  particular  cases,  and  Cognition  or  Science 
proper  comes  only  through  knowing  the  Universal.*  If,  being 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  we  had  on  any  one  occasion  seen 
the  earth  between  us  and  the  sun,  we  could  not  have  known 
from  that  single  observation  that  such  interposition  is  the  causey 
universally  of  eclipses.  We  cannot  directly  by  sense  perceive 
the  Universal,  though  sense  is  the  principium  of  the  Universal. 
By  multiplied  observation  of  sensible  particulars,  we  can  hunt 
out  and  elicit  the  Universal,  enunciate  it  clearly  and  separately, 
and  make  it  serve  for  demonstration.**  The  tFniversal  is  pre- 
cious, because  it  reveals  the  Cause  or  Si6ti,  and  is  therefore  more 
precious,  not  merely  than  sensible  observation,  but  also  than  . 
intellectual  conception  of  the  on  only,  where  the  Cause  or  Si6ti 
lies  apart,  and  is  derived  from  a  higher  genus.  Bespecting 
First  Principles  or  Summa  Genera,  we  must  speak  elsewhere.* 


this  general  doctrine :  t^  ^UffBau,  rb  '  first  Book,  demonstrates  that  any  two 
Kivtiadai,  rh  ^ptiiiCtaeau,  rh  /itrafidx^fiif.  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater 
As  he  included  these  terms  und  this  i  than  the  third  side.  According  to 
subject  among  the  topics  for  demonatra- 1  Proklus,  the  £pikureans  derided  the 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  he  would  ,  demonstration  of  such  a  point  as  absurd ; 
draw  a  distinct  line  between  topics  for  and  it  seems  that  some  contemporaries 
Demonstnition  and  topics  for  Dialectic.      ,  of  Aristotle  argued   in  a  similar  way, 

•  Analyt.  Tost  I.  xxx.  p.  87  ,  b.  19-27.  I  judging  by  the  phrase  &<rirtp  <paai  riy€s. 

»>  Ibid.  xxxi.  p.  87,  b.  28:  tl  yiip  koH  \  ^  Analyt  Post.  I.  xxxi.  p.  88,  a.  2:  ofi 
fffriif  fi  aXa^ais  rov  rotovit  ical  /i^  roM  I  /ihy  ^^^  i*^  '''ov  Btwpuy  rovro  voAA^is 
Tivof,  iw*  cu<r$di'ta9ai  yt  iyayKoioif  r6S€  |  <rvnfiaufoif,  rh  koB^Kov  hy  Bripi^ffoyrts  Avi^- 
Ti  ica2  vov  Koi  vv¥.  9€i((y   «Txo/aci'*    iK  ykp   rw    naff   Hxcurra 


^  Ibid.    b.   35:    ^rjXoy   tri    ical    tl    ^¥ 
aiffBdytaBcu  rh  rplycopoy   hrt    hvclif   opBous 


r\ft6ywv  rh  KoBiKov  IriKov,     Themistius, 
p.   62,   Sp.  :     apx^    l*^y    A^    diro8cl{cflM 


tcras  (x*^  '"'^^  ywyiasy  i(rirovfity  tu^   ii'w6-  I  aXaOri<ns,  nal  rh  KaB6\ov  iyyoovfity  9ik  rh 
8c(iiy,    Koi   oi>x   i&fffp    ^aai   r  tyts)    woWdjcis  aiffOtaBai. 

^KrrdfitSa-   euaBdytaeai  fi^y  yiip  ianiyKri  .      **  Analyt  Post.  I.  xxxi  p.  88,  a.  6 :  rh 

Koft  ixaa-roy,  ri  V  iwurHifAti  Ty  rh  KoBikov    8^  KoBiXov  rlfiioy,  Sri  2h}Xot  rh  airuty  &<rr9 

yy«opl(€iy  ia-riy.  vtpl    r&y    roioCroty  ^   koB^Kov    rifiutT4pa 

Euclid,  in  the  20th  Proposition  of  his    r&y   oltrBiivmy   koI    rr^s    yo^v^ms,   Bemf 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  demonstrable  matter  can  be  known, 
properly  speaking,  from  direct  perception  of  sense ;  though  there 
are  cases  in  which  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  direct  obser- 
vation drives  us  upon  seeking  for  demonstration.  Whenever 
we  can  get  an  adequate  number,  of  sensible  observations,  we 
can  generalize  the  fact ;  and  in  some  instances  we  may  perhaps 
not  seek  for  any  demonstrative  knowledge  (i.e.  to  explain  it  by 
any  higher  principle).  If  we  could  see  the  pores  in  glass  and 
the  light  passing  through  them,  we  should  learn  through  many 
such  observations  why  combustion  arises  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  glass;  each  of  ^ur  observations  would  have  been  separate 
and  individual,  but  we  should  by  intellect  generalize  the  result 
that  all  the  cases  fall  under  the  same  law.*^ 

Aristotle  next  proceeds  to  refute,  at  some  length,  the  sup- 
position, that  the  principia  of  all  syllogisms  are  the  same.  We 
,  see  at  once  that  this  cannot  be  so,  because  some  syllogisms  are 
1  true,  others  false.  But,  besides,  though  there  are  indeed  a  few 
Axioms  essential  to  the  process  of  demonstration,  and  the  same 
in  all  syllogisms,  yet  these  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
for  demonstration.  There  must  farther  be  other  premisses  or 
matters  of  evidence — propositions  immediately  true  (or  estab- 
lished by  prior  demonstrations)  belonging  to  each  branch  of 
Science  specially,  as  distinguished  from  the  others.  Our  de- 
monstration relates  to  these  special  matters  or  premisses,  though 
it  is  accomplished  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  common  Axioms.** 

Science  or  scientific  Cognition  differs  from  true  Opinion,  and 
the  cognitum  from  the  opinatum,  herein,  that  Science  is  of  the 
Universal,  and  through  necessary  premisses  which  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  while  Opinion  relates  to  matters  true,  yet  which  at 
the  same  time  may  possibly  be  false.  The  belief  in  a  proposition 
i  which  is  immediate  (i.e.  undemonstrable)  yet  not  necessary,  is 
Opinion;  it  is  not  Science,  nor  is  it  Nofts  or  Intellect — the 
principium  of  Science  or  scientific  Cognition.     Such  beliefs  are 


irtpoy  rh  aXrtov  lapX  8i  ru>v  trptartcp  &\\os 

By  rh  irpjina^  bo  means  the  h^xo^  of 
Demonstration,  which  are  treatea  espe- 
cially in  II.  xix.  See  Bieso,  Die  Philos. 
des  Aristoteles,  p.  277. 

■  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxxi.  p.  88,  a.  0-17. 
tvri  fiiyroi  (via  ava.y6yitva  its  ouadijafoos 
^icA(i\f/iv  4y  roU  trpo^Krifiaaiy'  (via  yap  fi 
i(i>po9fXfv^  ovK  tiv  ^^rjTovfXfv,  o\>x  i'S  etSt^Tf y 
Ty  6p^v,  oAA*  «s  ^xovTfs  rh  Ka06\ov  ix  rod 
6pav. 


that  of  Themistius  (p.  63).  Waitz  in 
his  note  (p.  374)  explains  the  mctming 
clearly  : — "  non  ita  qnidem  ut  ipsa  sen- 
suum  perceptio  sciontiam  afferat;  sod 
ita  ut  quod  in  singulis  accidere  videamus, 
idem  etiam  in  omnibus  accidere  conii- 
cientes  universe  intelligamus." 

^  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xxxii.  p.  88,  a.  18-b. 
29.  ai  yap  apxcti  8itto(,  i^  wf  t€  koI  wtpl 
b*  ai  fjL^y  ovv  4^  wv  Koivai^  ax  ^\  irtpX  o  I8iai, 
olov  apidfx6s^  iJ.4yt$0K.  Compare  xi.  p.  77, 
a.  27.     See  Harth^lemy  St.  Hilaire,  PUn 


The  text  of  tbis  and  the  succeeding  \  Ge'n^ral    des   Oerniers   Analytiques,   p. 
words  seems  open  to  doubt,  as  well  as  i  Ixxxi. 
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fluctuating,  as  we  see  every  day ;  we  all  distinguish  them  from) 
other  beliefs,  which  we  cannot  conceive  not  to  be  true  and  which! 
we  call  cognitions.*  But  may  there  not  be  Opinion  and  Cognition 
respecting  the  same  matters  ?  There  may  be  (says  Aristotle)  in 
different  men,  or  in  the  same  man  at  different  times  :  but  not  in  ' 
the  same  man  at  the  same  time.  There  may  also  be,  respecting 
the  same  matter,  true  opinion  in  one  man's  mind,  and  false 
opinion  in  the  mind  of  another.^ 

With  some  remarks  upon  Sagacity,  or  the  power  of  divining 
a  middle  term  in  a  time  too  short  for  reflection  (as  when  the 
friendship  of  two  men  is  on  the  instant  referred  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  a  common  enemy),  the  present  book  is  brought  to  a 
close.*^ 

'  Analyt.  Poet.  L  xxziiL  p.  88,  b.  30-  I  that  it  emM  wst  be  otherwise.    To  the 


p.  89,  a.  10. 

*>  Ibid.  p.  89,  a.  11-b.  6.  That  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  iDterpositlon 
of  the  moon  was  to  the  astronomer  Hip- 
pa  rohos  scientific  Cognition ;  for  he  saw 


philosopher  Epikums  it  was  Opinion; 
for  he  thought  that  it  mighi  be  otherwise 
(Themistius,  p.  66,  Spengel). 
«  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  89,  b.  10-20. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANALYTICA  P08TERI0RA  n. 

Aristotle  begins  the  Second  Book  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora 
by  an  enumeration  and  classification  of  Problems  or  Questions 
suitable  for  investigation.  The  matters  knowable  by  us  may  be 
distributed  into  four  classes  : — 

"Ori,  Ai6rt,  E2  litrri.  T/  iffrt, 

1.  Quod.  2.  Cur.  3.  An  sit  4.  Quid  sit. 

Under  the  first  head  come  questions  of  Fact ;  under  the  second 
head,  questions  of  Cause  or  Reason ;  under  the  third,  questions 
of  Existence ;  under  the  fourth,  questions  of  Essence.  Under 
■the  first  head  we  enquire,  Whether  a  fact  or  event  is  so  or  so  ? 
Whether  a  given  subject  possesses  this  or  that  attribute,  or  is 
in  this  or  that  condition?  enumerating  in  the  question  the 
various  supposable  alternatives.  Under  the  second  head,  we 
assume  the  first  question  to  have  been  affirmatively  answered, 
and  we  proceed  to  enquire,  What  is  the  cause  or  reason  for  such 
fact,  or  such  conjunction  of  subject  and  attribute  ?  Under  the 
third  head,  we  ask.  Does  a  supposed  subject  exist  ?  And  if  the 
answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  we  proceed  to  enquire,  under 
the  fourth  head,  What  is  the  essence  of  the  subject?* 

We  have  here  two  distinct  pairs  of  Qiieesita:  Obviously  the 
second  head  presupposes  the  first,  and  is  consequent  thereupon  ; 
while  the  fourth  also  presupposes  the  third.  But  it  might  seem 
a  more  suitable  arrangement  (as  Themistius  and  other  ex- 
positors have  conceived)  that  the  third  and  fourth  heads  should 
come  first  in  the  list,  rather  than  the  first  and  second ;  since  the 
third  and  fourth  are  simpler,  and  come  earlier  in  the  order  of 
philosophical  exposition,  while  the  first  and  second  are  more 
complicated,  and  cannot  be  expounded  philosophically  until  after 


■  Analyt.  Post.  IL  i.  p.  89,  b.  23,  spq.  heads  before  the  first  and  second.  Crm- 
Theniistius  observes,  p.  C7,  Spcng. :  pare  Schol.  p.  240,  b.  30;  p.  241,  a.  18. 
(rjTovfjifv  roiyvv  ^  ircpi  avKov  rttfhs  Ka\  The  Scholiast  complains  of  the  enig- 
i(Tvy6(rov,  fj  trtpl  (Tvybtrov  Kol  4v  irpor6(rti.  matical  style  of  Aristotle:  rii  ypitpd^^ti 
Themistius  has  here  changed  Aristotle's  1  rov  (trirov  /iro77«Afo  (p.  240,  b.  25). 
order,  and  placed  the  third  and  fourth 
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the  philosophical  exposition  of  the  others.  This  is  cleared  up 
by  adverting  to  the  distinction,  so  often  insisted  on  by  Aristotle, 
between  what  is  first  in  order  of  cognition  relatively  to  us  {nobis 
notiora),  and  what  is  first  in  order  of  cognition  by  nature  {naturd 
notiora).  To  u8  (that  is  to  men  taken  individually  and  in  the 
course  of  actual  growth)  the  phenomena  of  nature*  present 
themselves  as  particulars  confused  and  complicated  in  every,, 
way,  with  attributes  essential  and  accidental  implicated  together : 
we  gradually  learn  first  to  see  and  compare  them  as  particulars, 
next  to  resolve  them  into  generalities,  bundles,  classes,  and 
partially  to  explain  the  Why  of  some  by  means  of  others.  Here 
we  start  from  facts  embodied  in  propositions,  that  include  sub- 
jects clothed  with  their  attributes.  But  in  the  order  of  nature 
(that  is,  in  the  order  followed  by  those  who  know  the  scibile  as  a 
whole,  and  can  expound  it  scientifically)  that  which  comes  first 
is  the  Universal  or  the  simple  Subject  abstracted  from  its  pre- 
dicates  or  accompaniments :  we  have  to  enquire,  first,  whether  a 
given  subject  exists ;  next,  if  it  does  exist,  what  is  its  real  con- 
stituent essence  or  definition.  We  thus  see  the  reason  for  the 
order  in  which  Aristotle  has  arranged  the  two  co-ordinate  pairs 
of  Quomta  or  Problems,  conformable  to  the  different  processes 
pursued,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  common  intellect,  growing  and 
untrained — on  the  other,  by  the  mature  or  disciplined  intellect, 
already  competent  for  philosophical  exposition  and  applying  itself 
to  new  incognita. 

Comparing  together  these  four  Qucesitay  it  will  appear  that  in^ 
the  first  and  third  {Qiiod  and  An),  we  seek  to  find  out  whether  5 
there  is  or  is  not  any  middle  term.     In  the  second  and  fourth  ■' 
{Cur  and  Quid),  we  already  know  or  assume  that  there  is  a  middle  i 
term ;  and  we  try  to  ascertain  what  that  middle  term  is.**     The  ' 
enquiry  Cur,  is  in  the  main  analogous  to  the  enquiry  Quid ;  in 
both  cases,  we  aim  at  ascertaining  what  the  cause  or  middle 
term  is.     But,  in  the  'enquiry  Gar,  what  we  discover  is  perhaps 
some  independent  fact  or  event,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  event 
queesitum ;  while,  in  the  enquiry  Qi^id,  what  we  seek  is  the  real 


•  Schl.  Philopon.p.  241,  a.  18-24:  to^- 
rwv  rh  ft  tan  koL  rh  ri  iariv  ucrXv  airAa, 
rh  8i  5t4  iroU  rh  5i<^i  a^vBtra — irp6rtpa  yiip 
4ituv  icoU  yva^ifAtartpa  r^  ar^yBfra,  &s  rp 
^<rti  Tck  dirAo. 

Mr.  Poete  observes  upon  this  qiia<l- 
ruple  classification  by  Aristotle  (p.  96) : 
— **  The  two  last  of  these  are  problems 
of  Indnctive,  but  first  principles  of  De- 
ductive, Science;  the  one  being  the 
hypothesis,    the   otlier   the    definition. 


The  attibute  as  well  as  the  subject  must 
be  defined  (I.  x.),  so  that  to  a  certain 
degree  the  second  problem  also  is  as- 
sumed among  the  principles  of  Demon- 
stration." 

»»  Analyt.  Post  II.  L  p.  89,  b.  37-p.  90, 
a.  7.  (Tvfjificdwti  &pa  iv  avdcrcus  tcus  Cvt^' 
fftffi  (firtuf  ^  ti  itrri  fi^trow,  ^  rl  itrri  rh 
fitffov  rh  fihy  ykp  cHriw  rh  fi4(ro¥,  iw  fiatM'i 
5i  rovro  ^ifrtiTcu,  Compare  Schol.  p. 
241,  b.  10,  Br. 
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essence  or  definition  of  the  substance— the  fundamental,  gene- 
rating, immanent  cause  of  its  concomitant  attributes.  Some- 
times, however,  the  Quid  and  the  Cur  are  only  different  ways  of 
stating  the  same  thing.  E.g.,  Quid  est  eclipsis  lunce  ?  Answer : 
The  essence  of  an  eclipse  is  a  privation  of  light  from  the  moon, 
through  intervention  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the  sun.  Cur 
locum  habet  eclipsis  lunce  ?  Answer :  Because  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  moon  by  intervention  of  the 
earth.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  answers  to  the  enquiries  Quid 
and  Cur  are  really  and  in  substance  the  same  fact,  only  stated 
in  different  phrases.* 

That  the  qucesitum  in  all  these  researches  is  a  middle  term 
or  medium,  is  plain  from  those  cases  wherein  the  medium  is 
perceivable  by  sense ;  for  then  we  neither  require  nor  enter  upon 
research.  For  example,  if  we  were  upon  the  moon,  we  should 
see  the  earth  coming  between  us  and  the  sun,  now  and  in  each 
particular  case  of  eclipse.  Accordingly,  after  many  such  obser- 
vations, we  should  affirm  the  universal  proposition,  that  such 
intervention  of  the  earth  was  the  cause  of  eclipses ;  the  universal 
becoming  known  to  us  through  induction  of  particular  cases.^ 
The  middle  term,  the  Cause,  the  Quid,  and  the  Cur,  are  thus  all 
the  same  enquiry,  in  substance ;  though  sometimes  such  qucesitum 
is  the  quiddity  or  essential  nature  of  the  thing  itself  (as  the 
essence  of  a  triangle  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  its  having  its 
three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  as  well  as  of  its  other 
properties),  sometimes  it  is  an  extraneous  fact.^ 

But  how  or  by  what  process  is  this  qvassitum  obtained  and 
made  clear  ?  Is  it  by  Demonstration  or  by  Definition  ?  What 
is  Definition,  and  what  matters  admit  of  Definition?^  Aristotle 
begins  by  treating  the  question  dialectically ;  by  setting  out  a 
series  of  doubts  and  difficulties.  First,  Is  it  possible  that  the 
same  cognition,  and  in  the  same  relation,  can  be  obtained  both 
by  Definition  and  by  Demonstration?  No;  it  is  not  possible. 
It  is  plain  that  much  that  is  known  by  Demonstration  cannot 
be  known  by  Definition ;  for  we  have  seen  that  conclusions  both 
particular  and  negative  are  established  by  Demonstration   (in 


ruple  claBsification  of  probleDis  is  set 
forth  still  more  clearly  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Metaphysica  (Z.  p.  1041)  with  the 
explanations  of  13onitz,  Comm.  pp.  358, 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  ii.  p.  90,  a.  14-23, 
31  :  rh  ri  iarriy  dS^yai  rahtS  iari  Koi  hii. 
Ti  iarty. 

^  Ibid.  a.  24-30.  in  '>ap  rod  aiadiaeoi 
HcX   rh  KaQSXov  tyrytro  hy  rfi7y  t'thfyar  ij  '  359. 

)x^y  yap  aJfaflTjau  Sti  yvy  ayri<Pf,drr€i-  koI  *"  Analyt.  Post.  II.  ii.  p.  90,  a.  31. 

•)Ap8^Aoi'  hri  yvv  ^KKflirttiK^^  r  i     vrov  rh  ^  Ibid.  iii.  p.  90,  a.  37:  ri  iariy  bpitr- 

koSiXov  tiy  ^ytytro.  .  fi6sy    Kol    riyuy^     cfjrci>/bi(v,     Siairop'f}(Tayr€S 

The  purpoit  and  relation  of  tliis  quad-  ,  irpSnoy  irtpX  avr&y. 


Chap.  YIO. 
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the  Third  and  Second  figures),  while  every  Definition  is  uni-! 
yersal  and  affirmative.  But  we  may  go  farther  and  say,  that! 
even  where  a  conclusion  universal  and  affirmative  is  established 
(in  the  First  figure)  by  Demonstration,  that  same  conclusion  can 
never  be  known  by  Definition;  for  if  it  could  be  known  by 
Definition,  it  might  have  been  known  without  Demonstration. 
^  Now  we  are  assured,  by  an  uncontradicted  induction,  that  this 
is  not  the  fact;  for  that  which  we  know  by  Demonstration  is 
either  a  proprium  of  the  subject  per  se,  or  an  accident  or  con- 
comitant ;  but  no  Definition  ever  declares  either  the  one  or  the 
other :  it  declares  only  the  essence.* 

Again,  let  us  ask,  vice  versd,  Can  everything  that  is  declared  i 
by  Definition,  or  indeed   anything   that  is  declared  by  Defi-' 
nition,   be  known   also   by   Demonstration  ?    Neither  is  this ; 
possible.     One  and  the  same  cogtiitum  can  be  known  only  byi 
one  process  of  cognition.    Definitions  are  the  principia  fromj  ' 
which  Demonstration  departs ;  and  we  have  already  shown  thati 
in  going  back  upon  demonstrations,  we  must  stop  somewhere,  > 
and  must  recognize  some  principia  undemonstrable.**    The  Defi4 
nition  can  never  be  demonstrated,  for  it  declares  only  the  essences 
of  the  subject,  and  does  not  predicate  anything  concerning  the?  ' 
subject ;    whereas  Demonstration  assumes  the  essence  to  be - 
known,  and  deduces  from  such  assumption  an  attribute  distinct 
from  the  essence.*^ 

Prosecuting  still  farther  the  dialectical  and  dubitative  treat- 
ment,** Aristotle  now  proceeds  to  suggest,  that  the  Essence  (that 
is,  the  entire  Essence  or  Quiddity),  which  is  declared  by  Defini- 
tion, can  never  be  known  by  Demonstration.  To  suppose  that 
it  could  be  so  known,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  conditions 
of  the  syllogistic  proof  used  in  demonstrating.  You  prove  by 
syllogism,  through  a  middle  term,  some  predicate  or  attribute ; 
e.fj.y  because  A  is  predicable  of  all  B,  and  B  is  predicable  of 
all  C,  therefore  A  is  predicable  of  all  C.  But  you  cannot  prove, 
tlirough  the  middle  term  B,  that  A  is  the  essence  or  quiddity 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  iii.  p.  90,  b.  13: 
tKcu^  5i  wl<rris  koL  in  rris  iToytoyris'  obSiw 
ykp  wdnrort  Spiadfityoi  tyvteyitv^  ofht  ruy 
K<iff  wrh  vKapx^t^<^^  oUrt  rwv  avfifitfiriKS- 
rwv.  in  ti  6  Spifffihs  oixrlasris  yyupi(rfi6s, 
rd  y€  rotavra  tpaytphy  iri  oOk  oif<rlcu. 

»>  Ibid.  b.  18-27. 

«  Ibid.  b.  38,  seq. :  in  irocro  iirS^ti^ts 
r\  Kord  nvos  Z^iKWUtv,  dloy  Sn  ianv  ^ 
ouK  ia-Tiy  4v  Zk  r^  6purfi^  olh^y  tttpov 
ir4pov  Kwniyopurat,  dloy  oiht  rh  C*^^  Kcerh 
rov  hi-wofios  ohii^  rovro  Karh  rov  C<^ov — 6 
fiky  oly  dpuffihs  rl  iirri  UriKot,  ^  54  &v^ 


ifi^ts  tn  ^  iffrt  rim*  Koerh.  tov5c  ^  oIk 
tanv. 

ThcmiBtius  (p.  71,  Speng.)  distia- 
guisbes  the  6pt(rfi6s  itself  from  ^  -rp^aaris 
7}  rhy  Spifffihy  Kterriyopoifityoy  ix^^^^ 

^  Analyt  Post  U.  iv.  p.  91,  a.  12  : 
ravra  fi^y  oh^  M^XP^  ro6rov  Snprop^cr^o*. 
One  would  think,  by  these  words,  that  rh 
Sunropciy  (or  the  dubitative  treatment) 
finished  here.  But  the  faot  is  not  so  : 
that  treatment  is  continued  for  four 
chapters  more,  to  the  commencement  of 
oh.  viii.  p.  93. 
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of  C,  unless  by  assuming  in  the  premisses  that  B  is  the  essence 
of  C,  and  that  A  is  the  essence  of  B ;  accordingly,  that  the  three 
propositions,  AB,  BC,  AC,  are  all  co-extensive  and  reciprocate 
with  each  other.  Here,  then,  you  have  assumed  as  your  pre- 
misses two  essential  propositions,  AB,  BC,  in  order  to  prove  as 
an  essential  proposition  the  conclusion  AC.  But  this  is  inad- 
missible ;  for  your  premisses  require  demonstration  as  much  as 
your  conclusion.  You  have  committed  a  Petitio  Principii  ;*  you 
have  assumed  in  your  minor  premiss  the  very  point  to  be 
demonstrated. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  Definition  as  the  conclusion  of  syllogis- 
tic Demonstration,  still  less  can  you  obtain  it  through  the 
method  of  generic  and  specific  Division ;  which  last  method  (as 
has  been  already  shown  in  the  Analytica  Friora)  is  not  equal 

;  even  to  the  Syllogism  in  respect  of  usefulness  and  efficacy.**  You 
cannot  in  this  method  distinguish  between  propositions  both 
true  and  essential,  and  propositions  true  but  not  essential ;  you 
never  obtain,  by  asking  questions  according  to  the  method  of 
generic  subdivision,  any  premisses  from  which  the  conclusion 
follows  by  necessity.  Yet  this  is  what  you  ought  to  obtain  for 
the  purpose  of  Demonstration ;  for  you  are  not  allowed  to  enun- 
ciate the  full  actual  conclusion  among  the  premisses,  and  require 

(assent  to  it.     Division  of  a  genus  into  its  species  will  often  give 

!  useful  information,  as  Induction  also  will ;°  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  be  equivalent  to  a  demonstration.  A  definition 
obtained  only  from  subdivisions  of  a  genus,  may  always  be 

xhallenged,  like  a  syllogism  without  its  middle  term. 

Again,  neither  can  you  arrive  at  the  definition  of  a  given 
subject,  by  assuming  in  general  terms  what  a  definition  ought 
to  be,  and  then  declaring  a  given  form  of  words  to  be  conformable 
to  such  assumption ;  because  your  minor  premiss  must  involve 


*  Analyt.  Post.  II.  iv.  p.  91,  a.  12-32. 
toOto  5*  iiydyKrj  i.yrnrrp4ip€iy'  cl  yicp  rh 
A  rov  r  rSiov,  SrjKoy  8ti  koU  rod  B  jcal 
rovro  rov  T,  oxfTe  irdma  iAX^Acuv. — Kafi- 
$dvti  oZv  %  Zu  5(r|ai'  koL  yh.p  rh  B  tan 
ri  iariv  6.vBp(airos,  Themistius,  pp.  72, 
73 :  rhv  itirodfiKyvvra  rh  rl  ^v  (lyou  rov 
iwdpdirovy  AWo  rt  5(7  irpoAa  fieuf  rov  aiirov 
rh  ri  ^y  fjyai. — ov  yhp  fiovKtrat  rhy  6pi(r/Jihy 
&iro8(I^ai,  rovrov  irpoKofifidyei  rtyk  dpiafjhy 

M.  BarthCilemy  St.  Hilaire,  notes,  p. 
205 : — **  II  faut  done,  pour  conclure  par 
syllogisme  quo  A  est  la  definition  cssen- 
tielle  de  G,  que  A  soit  la  definition  essen- 
tielle  de  B,  et  que  B  soit  lui-mcme  la 
definition  cssentiello  de  C.    Mais  alors 


la  definition  do  la  chose  sera  dans  le  moyen 
terme  lui-mdme,  avant  d*6tre  dans  la 
conclusion  ;  en  effet,  la  mineure :  B  est 
la  definition  essentielle  de  C,  donne  la 
de'finition  essentielle  de  C,  sans  quUl  soit 
besoin  d'aller  jusqu'  k  la  conclusion. 
Done  la  de'monstration  de  Tessence  ainsi 
entendue  est  absurde." 

^  Analyt  Post.  11.  v.  p.  91,  b.  12,seq.; 
Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxxi.  p.4G,  a.  31.  Aris- 
totle hero  alludes  to  the  method  pursued 
by  Plato  in  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus, 
though  he  does  not  name  Plato  :  i)  5*^ 
T«i/  diaip€<T€(i>y  dZ6sf  &G. 

^  Analyt.  Post.  II.  v.  p.  91,  b.  15-33: 
ou5^  y^p  6  dvdyuy  Xaias  aTroZiiKvvaiy,  d\A* 
^/Aws  5»?Ao*  Ti.   Compare  Themistius,  p.  74. 
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Petitio  Principii.  The  same  logical  fault  will  be  committed, 
if  you  take  your  departure  from  an  hypothesis  in  which  you 
postulate  the  definition  of  a  certain  subject,  and  then  declare 
inferentially  what  the  definition  of  its  contrary  must  be.  The 
definition  which  you  here  assume  requires  proof  as  much  as 
that  which  you  infer  from  it.''  Moreover,  neither  by  this  pro- 
cess, nor  by  that  of  generic  subdivision,  can  you  show  any 
reason  why  the  parts  of  the  definition  should  coalesce  into  one 
essential  whole.  If  they  do  not  thus  coalesce — if  they  be  nothiiig 
better  than  distinct  attributes  conjoined  in  the  same  subject,  like 
musicus  and  grammaticus — the  real  essence  is  not  declared,  and 
the  definition  is  not  a  good  one.^ 

After  stating  some  other  additional  difficulties  which  seem  to 
leave  the  work  of  Definition  inexplicable,  Aristotle  relinquishes 
the  dubitative  treatment,  and  looks  out  for  some  solution  of  the  ^ 
puzzle  :  How  may  it  be  possible  that  the  Definition  shall  become  j 
known?®    He  has  already  told  us  that  to  know  the  essence  of ' 
a  thing  is  the  same  as  to  know  the  cause  or  reason  of  its  exist- . 
ence ;  but  we  must  first  begin  by  knowing  that  the  definiSndum  \ 
exists;   for  there  can  be  no  definition  of  a  non-entity,  except 
a  mere  definition  of  the  word,  a  nominal  or  verbal  definition. 
Now  sometimes  we  know  the  existence  of  the  subject  by  one  or 
other  of  its  accidental  attributes ;   but  this  gives  us  no  help  1 
towards  finding  the  definition.^     Sometimes,  however,  we  obtain  ! 
a  partial  knowledge  of  its  essence  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence ;  when  we  know  it  along  with  some  constant  ante- 
cedent, or  through  some  constant,  though  derivative,  consequent. 
Knowing  thus  much,  we  can  often  discover  the  cause  or  funda- 
mental condition  thereof,  which  is  the  essence  or  definition  of 


•  Analyt.  Post.  IL  vi.  p.  92,  a.  6-28. 
Themifit.  p.  76. 

Kassow  renders  i^  {nro6(<r€o»s—**  a.B- 
8umpt&  general!  definitionis  notiono;" 
and  also  says :  *^  rh  ri  ^y  thai  — generalem 
definitionis  notionem ;  rh  rl  iariy — cer- 
tain quandam  definitionem,  significare 
perspicuum  est."  (Aristotelis  de  No- 
tionis  Definitione  Doctrina,  p.  65). 

»»  Analyt.  Post.  II.  vi.  p.  92,  a.  32. 
That  the  parts  of  the  definition  must 
coalesce  into  one  unity  is  laid  down  again 
in  the  Metaphysica,  Z.  pp.  1037,  1038, 
if?here  Aristotle  makes  reference  to  the 
Analytica  as  haying  already  treated  the 
same  subject,  and  professes  an  intention 
to  oomplele  what  has  been  begun  in  the 
Analytica;  4<p*  Za-oy  4y  rciis  *Aya\vTucois 
ircpi  Spurfiov  fi^  tiprfrtiu 

<=  Analyt.  Post.  II.  vii.  p.  92,  a.  34,  se<j. 
The  i,w6puu  continue  to  the  end  of  ch.  tIi. 


He  goes  on,  ch.  viii.  p.  93,  a.  1-2 :  ireUtv 
8i  (TKtirrfoy  ri  ro{fr»v  A^crcu  froAws,  Kot 
rl  o6  froAwf,  &c.  **  Tout  ce  qui  prc^cMe 
ne  repr^sente  pas  la  th^rie  proprement 
dite ;  ce  n'est  qu'une  discussion  pr^imi- 
nairo  *'  (Earth.  St.  Hilaire,  not.  p.  222). 
These  difficult  chapters  are  well  illus. 
trated  by  Hermann  Rassow,  ch,  i.  pp. 
9-14 

^  Analyt  Post.  II.  viii.  p.  93,  a.  3 : 
iird  fi*  iffriyf  iits  f^o^f  k,  rairrhy  rh  cid^Koi 
ri  iari  jcol  rh  uZ4yat  rh  drtoy  rov  tl  tffri- 
Ibid.  a.  24 :  Sa-a  fihy  ody  Korii  avfifitfiriKhs 
otiofify  Sri  tarty^  iyayKtuoy  iiri^ofiMS  ^X*^^ 
irphs  rh  ri  itrraf  o&8c  yhp  in  deny  Ifffity' 
rh  8i  (rirtty  ri  iari  fi)i  $x^*^^^  Sri  icrri, 
firi^^y  (rrrtly  i<rriy  koS*  Sfftoy  8*  txoyiiy  ri^ 
Pqoy  &(rr€  &s  ^x^f-*'^  ^^^  tariy^  o8ro>f 
fx^f-*^  «coi  "Tphs  rh  ri  itrrty.  Compare 
Brentano,  Ueber  die  Bedeutimg  des 
Seienden  naoh  AiistoteleB,  p.  17. 
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the  subject.*    Indeed,  it  may  happen  that  the  constant  derivative, 
:  and  the  fundamental  essence  on  which  it  depends,  become  known 
.  both  together;  or,  again,  the  cause  or  fundamental  condition 
:  may  perhaps  not  be  the  essence  of  the  subject  alone,  but  some 
:  fact  including  other  subjects  also ;  and  this  fact  may  then  be 
\  stated  as  a  middle  term.     Thus,  in  regard  to  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  we  know  the  constant  phenomenal  fact  about  it,  that,  on 
a  certain  recurrence  of  the  time  of  full  moon,  the  moon  casts  no 
light  and  makes  no  shadow.     Hence  we  proceed  to  search  out 
the  cause.     Is  it  interposition  of  the  earth,  or  conversion  of  the 
moon's  body,  or  extinction  of  her  light,  &c.  ?    The  new  fact 
when   shown,  must  appear  as  a  middle  term,  throwing  into 
syllogistic  form  (in  the  First  figure)  the  cause  or  rational  ex- 
planation of  a  lunar  eclipse  ;  showing  not  merely  that  there  is 
an  eclipse,  but  what  an  eclipse  is,  or  what  is  its  definition.** 

Aristotle  has  thus  shown  how  the  Essence  or  Quiddity  {t(  e<m) 
may  become  known  in  this  class  of  cases.  There  is  neither 
syllogism  nor  demonstration  thereof,  yet  it  is  declared  through 
syllogism  and  demonstration  :  though  no  demonstration  thereof 
is  possible,  yet  you  cannot  know  it  without  demonstration, 
wherever  there  is  an  extraneous  cause. *^ 

,  But  the  above  doctrine  will  hold  only  in  cases  where  there  is 
13;  distinct  or  extraneous  cause ;  it  will  not  hold  in  cases  where 
jkhere  is  none.  It  is  only  in  the  former  (as  has  been  said)  that 
a  middle  term  can  be  shown  ;  rendering  it  possible  that  Quiddity 
or  Essence  should  be  declared  by  a  valid  formal  syllogism, 
though  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  syllogism.  In  the  latter, 
where  there  is  no  distinct  cause,  no  such  middle  term  can  be 
enunciated:  the  Quiddity  or  Essence  must  be  assumed  as  an 


■  Analyt.  Post.  II.  viii.  p.  93,  a.  21. 
Themistius,  p.  79,  Speng. :  $<Ta  8^  &ir^ 
r&y  olKficDif  T€  Ka\  i^  avrov  rov  irpdyfiaros, 
Airb  rovroiv  f|57j  ^^ov  fis  rh  ri  itrri  /ucto- 
ficdyofxfv, 

»>  Ibid.  p.  93,  a.  SO-b.  14. 

*'  Ibid.  D.  15-20  :  &(rT(  (rvWoyiafxhs  fx^y 
rod  ri  iiTTLV  oh  ylytrai  oifH^  &ir<j5€i{is,  S^Aov 
fi^yroi  Slit  avWoyifffiov  Kal  5«'  diro5e(|«wj. 

Mr.  Poste  translates  an  earlier  passage 
(p.  93,  a.  5)  in  this  very  diflScult  chapter 
as  follows  (p.  107) :  "  If  one  cause  is 
demonstrable,  another  indemonstrable 
cause  must  be  the  intermediate ;  and  the 
proof  is  in  the  first  figure,  and  the  con- 
clusion aiBrmative  and  universal.  In 
this  mode  of  demonstrating  the  essence, 
we  prove  one  definition  by  another,  for 
the  intermediate  that  proves  an  essence 
or  a  peculiar  predicate  must  itself  be  an 


essence  or  a  peculiar  predicate.  Of  two 
definitions,  then,  one  is  proved  and  the 
other  assumed ;  and,  as  we  said  before, 
this  is  not  a  demonstration  but  a  dialec- 
tical  proof  of  the  essence."  Mr.  Poste 
hero  translates  \oyiK6s  (rvK\oyi(j^6s  **  dia- 
lectical proof."  I  understand  it  rather 
as  meaning  a  syllogism,  rov  vvdpxf^y 
simply  (Top.  I.  v.  p.  102,  b.  5),  in  which 
all  that  you  really  know  is  that  the  pre- 
dicate belongs  to  the  subject,  but  in 
which  you  assunte  besides  that  it  belongs 
to  the  subject  essentially.  It  is  not  a 
demonstration  because,  in  order  to  obtain 
Essence  in  the  conclusion,  you  are  obliged 
to  postulate  Essence  in  vour  premiss. 
(See  Alexander  ad  Topic.  I.  p.  2(53,  Br.). 
You  have  therefore  postulated  a  premiss 
which  required  proof  as  much  as  the  con- 
clusion. 
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immediate  or  undemonstrable  principium,  and  must  be  exposed 
or  set  out  in  the  best  manner  practicable  as  an  existent  reality, 
on  Induction  or  on  some  other  authority.  The  arithmetician 
makes  his  first  steps  by  assuming  both  what  a  monad  is  and 
that  there  exists  such  a  monad.* 

We  may  distinguish  three  varieties  of  Definition.     1.  Some- 
times it  is  the  mere  explanation  what  a  word  signifies  ;  in  this 
sense,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  essence  or  existence ;  it  is  a 
nominal    definition    and    nothing    more.**      2.     Sometimes    it 
enunciates  the  Essence,   cause,   or  reason  of  the  definitum  ; 
this  will  happen  where  the  cause  is  distinct  or  extraneous,  and    ; 
where  there  is  accordingly  an  intervening  middle  term :   the 
definition  will  then  differ  from  a  demonstration  only  by  con- 
densing  into   one    enunciation    the   two    premisses    and    the 
conclusion  which  together  constitute  the   demonstration.**    8. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  immediate  proposition,  an  indemonstrable  ; 
hypothesis,  assuming  Essence  or  Quiddity;  the  essence  itself  ' 
being  cause,  and  no  extraneous  cause — no  intervening  middle  j 
term — being  obtainable.** 

To  know  or  cognize  is,  to  know  the  Cause ;  when  we  know 
the  Cause,  we  are  satisfied  with  our  cognition.  Now  there  are 
four  Causes,  or  varieties  of  Cause : — 

1.  The  Essence  or  Quiddity  (Form) — ro  rl  ijv  ilvat, 

2.  The    necessitating    conditions   (Matter) — to    rivtov    ovnov 

avayKH  tovt  uvai. 

3.  The  proximate  mover  or  stimulator  of  change   (Efficient) 

4.  That  for  the  sake   of   which   (Final   Cause    or    End) — 

TO  Tivog  iveKO. 

All  these  four  Causes  (Formal,  Material,  Efficient,  Final)  appear  ( 
as  middle  terms  in  demonstrating.    We  can  proceed  through  the 
medium  either  of  Form,  or  of  Matter,  or  of  Efficient,  or  of  End. 
The  first  of  the  four  has  already  been  exemplified — the  demon- 


■  ADalyt.  Post.  II.  ix.  p.  93,  b.  21 .  ((tti  5^ 
rvy  fitv  trtp6y  ri  aXriov^  rS>v  8*  ovk  i<rrtv. 
&(TTt  hrjKoy  5t<  KoDt  raw  rl  icrri  rh,  fiky  ifxtaa 
Koi  it-pX^  *l(Tiv,  b.  Kol  cTkcu  K(d  ri  iffriv 
intoOiadai  ScI  fj  &AAoy  rp6nfov  (pcwtph  irotriffau. 
ZiTfp  6  &pidfiririKhs  irotet*  koI  yap  rl  ijri  r^v 
fioydSa  vrorfOcTcu,  Kcd  Bri  tffriv. 


^  Ibid.  p.  93,  b.  38,  seq.  oUv  &ir<^c<{tf 
TOW  ri  itrrty^  rf  Bi<T(i  ^iap4ptfiy  rris  Airo- 
8c((co>f ' — cvKKoyifffihs  rov  ri  itrri^  xrdiru 
Suup4pwy  rrjs  &iro5c({(ws — differing  **8ita 
et  poditione  torminorum  "  (Julius  Paoius, 
p.  493). 

<*  Ibid.  p.  94,   a.  9:    6  5^  rwy  k^jiifftty 


ThemiHtius,  p.  80:  &  koX  flvou  koI  ri  j  6pi<rfi6sf  Otats  i<rr\  rod  ri  i<rrty  ivctw^ 
iffriv  iniod(<r0<u  SeZ,  fj  &Woy  rpSirov  ipayfpk  itiKTos,  Comparo  I.  xxiv.  p.  85,  b.  24 : 
ironiffcu  4^  4ieayuyiis  fl  irlffrtcos  ^  ifiireiplai.  \  f   yhip   Koff  ahrh    hjripx*^   Tf»  ToGroeofrrk 


Ra8?«ow,    De    Notionis    Definitione,   pp. 
18-22. 
•»  Aiuilyt.  Poflt.  II.  X.  p.  93,  b.  29-37. 


abri^  aXrioy,    See  Kampc,  Die  Erkennt- 
iiiss-thcorie  des  Aristotelos,  p.  212,  seq. 
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stration  by  Form.  The  second  appears  in  demonstrating  that 
the  angle  in  a  semi-circle  is  always  a  right  angle;  where  the 
middle  term  (or  matter  of  the  syllogism,  (to  12  o5)  is,  that 
such  angle  is  always  the  half  of  two  right  angles.*  The 
Efficient  is  the  middle  term,  when  to  the  question.  Why  did  the 
Persians  invade  Athens  ?  it  is  answered  that  the  Athenians  had 
previously  invaded  Persia  along  with  the  Eretrians.  (All  are 
disposed  to  attack  those  who  have  attacked  them  first ;  the 
Athenians  attacked  the  Persians  first ;  ergo,  the  Persians  were 
disposed  to  attack  the  Athenians.)  Lastly,  the  Final  Cause 
serves  as  middle  term,  when  to  the  question.  Why  does  a  man 
walk  after  dinner  ?  the  response  is.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  his  health.  In  another  way,  the  middle  term  here  is  diges- 
tion :  walking  after  dinner  promotes  digestion ;  digestion  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  health.^ 

The  Final  Cause  or  End  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  but 
posterior  to  the  terms  of  the  conclusion  in  the  order  of  time 
or  generation ;  while  the  Efficient  is  prior  in  the  order  of  time 
or  generation.  The  Formal  and  Material  are  simultaneous 
with  the  effect,  neither  prior  nor  posterior.^  Sometimes  the 
same  fact  may  proceed  both  from  a  Final  cause,  and  from  a 
cause  of  Material  Necessity ;  thus  the  light  passes  through  our 
lantern  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  us  in  the  dark,  but  also  by 
reason  that  the  particles  of  hght  are  smaller  than  the  pores  in 
the  glass.  Nature  produces  effects  of  finality,  or  with  a  view  to 
some  given  end;  and  also  effects  by  necessity,  the  necessity 
being  either  inherent  in  the  substance  itself,  or  imposed  by 
extraneous  force.  Thus  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  by  necessity 
of  the  first  kind,  but  ascends  by  necessity  of  the  second  kind. 
Among  products  of  human  intelligence  some  spring  wholly 
from  design  without  necessity ;  but  others  arise  by  accident  or 
chance  and  have  no  final  cause.^ 

That  the  middle  term  is  the  Cause,  is  equally  true  in  respect 
to  Entia,  Fientia,  Prasterita,  and  Futura ;  only  that  in  respect  to 
Entia,  the  middle  term  or  Cause  must  be  an  Ens ;  in  respect 
to  Fientia  it  must  be  a  Fiens ;  in  respect  to  Prmterita,  a 
Prseteritum ;  and  in  respect  to  Futura,  a  Futurwm;  that  is, 
fin  each   case,  it  must  be  generated  at  the  corresponding  time 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xi.  p.  94,  a.  21-36. 
Themistius,  p.  83:  fidxurra  fiiv  yap  M 
irdffTji  &iro5(I|€w$  6  fxiffos  tariv  olov  rj  \i\rj 
T^  trvWoyiCfx^'  ovtos  yhp  6  icoiSav  tAs  5uo 
icpoirdfftis,  4<p*  of  J  rh  avfiirtpcurfia. 

"  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xi.  p.  94,  a.  36-b.  21. 

«  Ibid.  b.  21-26.     Themistius,  p.  83:  ^ 


y(V((TLS  oZv  rov  fi^ffov  koU  alrlov  riiy  odrr^w 
ovK  ?x**  rd^iv  ip*  airdvTMVy  d\X*  o5  yukw 
wp<oT7jy  <as  iir\  rSiv  KurqriKuv,  oi  8i  TcXfw- 
raiay  ws  iirl  rwv  rf\(av  kcDl  &y  ci^cKa,  oZ 
8'  &fxa  its  iir\  rtav  dpicfiuv  koI  rov  ri  ^¥ 

'^  Analyt.  Post.  II.  p.  94,  b.  27-p.  95,  a.  9. 
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'^rith  the  major  and  minor  terms  in  the  conclusion."      What 
is    the  cause   of   an   eclipse    of  the   moon?      The   cause   is, 
'fcliat  the  earth  intervenes  between  moon  and  sun;  and  this  is] 
"true   alike  of    eclipses  past,  present,   and  future.      Such  an 
intervention  is  the  essence  or  definition  of  a  lunar  eclipse :  the 
oause  is  therefore  Formal,  and  cause  and  effect  are  simultaneous, 
occurring  at  the  same  moment  of  time.    But  in  the  other  three^ 
Causes — Material,  Efficient,  Final — where  phenomena  are  sue-  J 
cessive  and  not  simultaneous,  can  we  say  that  the  antecedent ', 
is  cause  and  the  consequent  effect,  time  being,  as  seems  to  us,  / 
a  continuum  ?    In  cases  like  this,  we  can  syllogize  from  the' 
consequent  backward    to  the  antecedent;    but  not  from  the 
antecedent  forward  to  the  consequent.     If  the  house  has  been 
built,  we  can  infer  that  the  foundations  have  been  laid ;  but,  if 
the  foundations  have  been  laid,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  house 
has  been  built.^    There  must  always  be  an  interval  of  time 
during  which  inference  from  the  antecedent  wiU  be  untrue ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  never  become  true.   Cause  and  causatum] 
in  these  three  last  varieties  of  Cause,  do  not  universally  and; 
necessarily  reciprocate  with  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  th^j.. 
Formal  cause.     Though  time  is  continuous,  events  or  genera-  ^ 
tions  are  distinct  points  marked  in  a  continuous  line,  and  are 
not  continuous  with  each  other.®    The  number  of  these  points 
that  may  be  taken  is  indeed  infinite  ;  yet  we  must  assume  some 
of  them  as  ultimate  and  immediate  principia,  in  order  to  con- 
struct our  syllogism,  and  provide  our  middle  term.**    Where  the 
middle  term  reciprocates  and  is  co-extensive  with  the   major 
and  the  minor,  in  such  cases  we  have  generation  of  phenomena 
in  a  cycle  ;  e.g.,  after  the  earth  has  been  made  wet,  vapour  rises 
of  necessity :  hence  comes  a  cloud,  hence  water ;  which  again 
falls,  and  the  earth  again  becomes  wet.®    Finally,  wherever  our 
conclusion   is  not  universally  and  necessarily  true,   but  true 
only  in  most  cases,  our  immediate  principia  must  also  be  of  the 
same  character,  true  in  most  cases,  but  in  most  cases  only.' 

How  are  we  to  proceed  in  hunting  out  those  attributes  that  are  .' 
predicated  in  Qiiid,^  as  belonging  to  the  Essence  of  the  subject  ? ! 
The  subject  being  a  lowest  species,  we  must  look  out  for  such 
attributes  as  belong  to  all  individuals  thereof,  but  which  belong 


•  Analyt  Post.  II.  xii.  p.  95,  a.  10,  36 : 
rh  ydtp  fi4ffoy  bfiiyovov  hii  tlvai,  &C. 

**  Ibid.  a.  24  Rcq.,  b.  32 ;  JuliiiB  Pacius, 
ad  Inc. ;  Bicae,  Die  Philosophie  dcs  Ari- 
stot.  pp.  302-303. 

«  Analyt  Poet.  II.  xii.  p.  95,  a.  39-b. 
8 ;  ThemlHtius,  p.  8G. 


•»  Analyt  Post.  H.  xii.  p.  95,  b.  14-31 : 
ipxh  5i  Kol  iy  ro^TOts  ft/btccrof  ATprr^o. 
«  Ibid.  b.  38  p.  96,  a  7. 
'  Ibid.  p.  96,  a.  8-19. 
«  Ibid.    xiii.    p.    96,    a.    22 :    ww  Sc? 
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also  to  individuals  of  other  species  under  the  same  genus.  We 
jshall  thus  find  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  attributes,  each  of 
.which,  separately  taken,  belongs  to  various  individuals  lying  out 
.  f  :  of  the  species ;  but  the  assemblage  of  which,  collectively  taken, 
"^v  does  not  belong  to  any  individual  lying  out  of  the  species.  The 
Assemblage  thus  found  is  the  Essence;  and  the  enunciation 
thereof  is  the  Definition  of  the  species.  Thus,  the  triad  is 
included  in  the  genus  number ;  in  searching  for  its  definition, 
therefore,  we  must  not  go  beyond  that  genus,  nor  include  any 
attributes  (such  as  ens,  &c.)  predicable  of  other  subjects  as  well 
as  numbers.  Keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  genus,  we  find 
that  every  triad  agrees  in  being  an  odd  number.  But  this 
oddness  belongs  to  other  numbers  also  (pentad,  heptad,  &c.). 
We  therefore  look  out  for  other  attributes,  and  we  find  that 
every  triad  agrees  in  being  a  prime  number,  in  two  distinct 
senses ;  first,  that  it  is  not  measured  by  any  other  number ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  compounded  of  any  other  numbers. 
This  last  attribute  belongs  to  no  other  odd  number  except  the 
triad.  We  have  now  an  assemblage  of  attributes,  which  belong 
each  of  them  to  every  triad,  universally  and  necessarily,  and 
which,  taken  all  together,  belong  exchmvely  to  the  triad,  and 
therefore  constitute  its  essence  or  definition.  The  triad  is  a 
number,  odd,  and  prime  in  the  two  senses.*  The  definitum  and 
the  definition  are  here  exactly  co-extensive. 

Where  the  matter  that  we  study  is  the  entire  genus,  we  must 
begin  by  distributing  it  into  its  lowest  species  ;  e.g.  number  into 
dyad,  triad,  &c. ;  in  like  manner,  taking  straight  Hne,  circle, 
right  angle,  &c.^  We  must  first  search  out  the  definitions  of 
each  of  these  lowest  species  ;  and  these  having  been  ascertained, 
we  must  next  look  above  the  genus,  to  the  Category  in  which  it 
is  itself  comprised,  whether  Quantum,  Quale,  &c.  Having  done 
thus  much  we  must  study  the  derivative  attributes  or  propria  of 
the  lowest  species  through  the  common  generalities  true  respect- 
ing the  larger.  We  must  recollect  that  these  derivative 
attributes  are  derived  from  the  essence  and  definition  of  the 
lowest  species,  the  complex  flowing  from  the  simple  as  its 
principium :  they  belong  per  se  only  to  the  lowest  species  thus 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xiii.  p.  96,  a.  24-b. 
14.  (i  roivvv  fxy\^9v\  hrdpx^i  AAA^j  fj  reus 
iir6fiois  rpidcriy  rovr*  tiv  ttr)  rh  rpid^i  tJyou. 
tTFOKtlaBoi  yhp  Koi  toOto,  ri  ouffia  r}  ixda-Tov 
tlvai  ii  ^iri  Tars  &.T6fxois  tffxaroi  roia^rrj 
KOTTfYOpia.  &<rrf  dfxoicos  kc^  AXXcp  Srcpovy 
rS)v   oStw    ZiixOivrwv    rh    abr <p    tlvai 


Karat.  \  loc.  p.  504). 


^  Ibid.  b.  18.  The  straight  line  is  the 
first  or  lowest  of  all  lines:  no  other  line 
can  be  understood,  unless  we  first  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  a  straight  line. 
In  like  manner  the  right  angle  is  the 
first  of  all  angles,  the  circle  the  first  of 
all  curvilinear  figures  (Julius  Pacius,  ad 
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defined;  they  belong  to  the  higher  genera  only  through  those 
species.*    It  is  in  this  way,  and  not  in   any  other,  that  the  ' 
logical  Division  of  genera,  according  to  specific  differences,  can  ' 
be  made  serviceable  for   investigation  of  essential  attributes; 
that  is,  it  can  only  be  made  to  demonstrate  what  is  derivative 
from  the  essence.     We  have  shown  already  that  it  cannot  help 
in   demonstrating  essence   or  Definition  itself.       We  learn  to 
marshal  in  proper  order  the  two  constituent  elements  of   our 
definition,  and  to  attach  each  specific  difference  to  the  genus  to 
which  it  properly  belongs.     Thus  we  must  not  attempt  to  dis- 
tribute the  genus  animal  according  to  the  difference  of  having 
the  wing  divided  or  undivided :  many  animals  will  fall  under 
neither  of  the  two  heads ;  the  difference  in  question  belongs  to 
the  lower  genus  winged  animal,  and  distributes  the  same  into 
two  species.     The  characteristic  or  specific  difference  must  be]  f  * 
enunciated  and  postulated  by  itself,  and  must  be  attached  to  its  ' 
appropriate  genus  in  order  to  form  the  definition.     It  is  only  by 
careful  attention  to  the  steps  of  legitimate  logical  Division  that 
we  can  make  sure  of  including  all  the  particulars  and  leaving 
out  none.** 

Some  contemporaries  of  Aristotle,  and  among  them  Speusippus, 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  define,  or  to  divide 
logically,  unless  you  knew  all  particulars  without  exception. 
You  cannot  (they  said)  know  any  one  thing,  except  by  knowing 
its  differences  from  all  other  things ;  which  would  imply  that  you 
knew  also  all  these  other  things.*^  To  these  reasoners  Aristotle 
rephes :  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  all  the  differences  of  every 
thing ;  you  know  a  thing  as  soon  as  you  know  its  essence,  with 
the  properties  per  se  which  are  derivative  therefrom.  There  are 
many  differences  not  belonging  to  the  essence,  but  distinguish- 
ing from  each  other  two  things  having  the  same  essence: 
you  may  know  the   thing,  without  knowing  these   accidental 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xiii.  p.  9C,  b.  19-25 :  '  ftriKos  4tAot/s).  But  the  derivative  pro- 
fitrii  8i  rourOy  Kafi6vra  rl  rh  76VOJ,  oJov  \  perties  of  the  circle  {letpitptp^s  ypafifiii) 
ic6rtpov  riay  iroeSov  ^  rSav  "Komv,  rh  XZia  arc  deduced  from'  the  definition  of  a 
ird&ri  Ottfptiy  Sih  rwv  koivS>v  Tpdnuv.  rots  i  circle,  and  belong  to  it  in  the  first 
ykp  <rutrTt0€fi4yois  Ik  rS»v  hrSfxtav  (spcciebus  .  instance  qud  irtpKpepiis  ypa^ifi^y  in  a 
iufimis)  ri  (rvfxficdyoma  ix  rStv  dpiafi&y  secondary  way  qua  ypafifj.^. 
tffTcu  8^Xo,  8*4  rh  hpxhv  ^^vai  vdyrwy  rhy  ;  **  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xiii.  p.  96,  b.  25-p. 
6pi<Tfx6y  Kcd  rh  air\ovyf  kclI  rois  onrXotj  ko6*  .  97,  a.  6. 
aina  inrdpxfiy  to  <rvfifiaiyoyra  fiSvoiSt  ro7s        ^  Ibid.  p.  97,  a.   6-10;  Themistius,  p. 


8"  &\Xois  KoY*  iK(7ya. 


92.     Aristotle  does    not    here  expressly 


Themistius  illustrates  this  obscure  <  name  Speusippus.  but  simply  says  <f>curl 
passage,  p.  89.  The  definitions  of  ei/BtTa  riyfs.  It  is  Themistius  who  names 
ypotfifxii,    KfKKafffAfvri    ypofi^i'fi,    irtpKp^pijs    Speusippus;   and  one  of  the  Scholiasts 


ypofAfi'fif  must  each  of  them  contain  the 
definition  of  ypofifiii  (=fi^Kos  AitXot^j), 
since  it  is  in  the  Category  Tlo<r6y  (woahy 


refers  to  Eudemus  as  having  expressly 
indicated  Speusippus  (Schol.  p.  248,  a. 
24,  Br.). 
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diflferences.*  When  yon  divide  a  genus  into  two  species, 
distinguished  by  one  proximate  specific  difference,  such  that 
there  cannot  be  any  thing  that  does  not  fall  under  one  or  other 
of  these  memhra  condividentia,  and  when  you  have  traced  the 
subject  investigated  under  one  or  other  of  these  members,  you 
can  always  follow  this  road  until  no  lower  specific  difference  can 
be  found,  and  you  have  then  the  final  essence  and  definition  of 
the  subject;  even  though  you  may  not  know  how  many  other 
subjects  each  of  the  two  members  may  include.^  Thus  does 
Aristotle  reply  to  Speusippus,  showing  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  definition  of  one  thing,  that  you  should  know  aU  other 
.  things.  His  reply,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  founded  on  the 
distinction  between  the  Essential  and  the  Accidental. 

To  obtain  or  put  together  a  definition  through  logical  Divi- 
sion, three  points  are  to  be  attended  to.^  Collect  the  predicates 
in  Quid ;  range  them  in  the  proper  order ;  make  sure  that  there 
are  no  more,  or  that  you  have  collected  all.  The  essential 
predicates  are  genera,  to  be  obtained  not  otherwise  than  by  the 
method  (dialectical)  used  In  concluding  accidents.  As  regards 
order,  you  begin  with  the  highest  genus,  that  which  is  pre- 
dicable  of  all  the  others,  while  none  of  these  is  predicable  of  it, 
determining  in  like  fashion  the  succession  of  the  rest  respect- 
ively. The  collection  will  be  complete,  if  you  divide  the  highest 
genus  by  an  exhaustive  specific  difference,  such  that  every  thing 
must  be  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  proximate  and 
opposed  portions ;  and  then  taking  the  species  thus  found  as 
your  dividendum,  subdivide  it  until  no  lower  specific  difference 
can  be  found,  or  you  obtain  from  the  elements  an  exact  equiva- 
lent to  the  subject.** 

When  the  investigation  must  proceed  by  getting  together  a 
group  of  similar  particulars,  you  compare  them,  and  note  what 
is  the  same  in  all ;  then  turn  to  another  group  which  are  the 
same  in  genere  yet  differ  in  specie  from  the  first  group,  and  have 
a  different  point  of  community  among  themselves.  You  next 
compare  the  point  of  community  among  the  members  of  the 
first  group,  and  that  among  the  members  of  the  second  group. 
If   the  two  points  of  community  can  be  brought  under  one 


■  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xiii.  p.  97,  a.  12  : 
•KoXXal  jkp  liia<popal  vvdpxoucri  ro7s  avrois 
T^  cfSct,  i\X'  ou  KOT*  oifffiav  oif^€  Kaff  avrd. 

•»  Ibid.  a.  18-22:  <pav€phv  y^p  Zn  &i/ 
oOrctf  fiaBi(a>if  l(\6j}  fis  ravra  wv  fxTjKtri  iffTl 
9uupopd,  €^€1  rhv  \6yoy  rrjs  obfflas. 

^  Ibid.  a.  23 :  us  5^  rh  KaraaKtvd^eiy 
Zpov  ^ih  Ziaipiaewv.    Tho    Scholiast,    p. 


248,  a.  41,  explains  KaraffKtvd^dv  by 
fvp(7vj  avvBuvaiy  h-TroZovvai.  He  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  aKo^(iKvvvai\  demon- 
stration of  tho  definition  being  impractic- 
able. 

^  Analyt.  Post.   II.  xiii.  p.   97,  a.  23 
soq.    See  Waitz,  Comm.  p.  418. 
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rational  formula,  that  will  be  the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but 
ify  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  distinct  points  of  community 
are  not  found  resolvable  into  any  final  one,  this  proves  that  the 
supposed  definiendum  is  not  one  but  two  or  more.*  For  example, 
suppose  you  are  investigating.  What  is  the  essence  or  definition 
of  magnanimity?  You  must  study  various  magnanimous  in- 
dividuals, and  note  what  they  have  in  common  qua  magnanimous.^ 
Thus,  Achilles,  Ajax,  Alkibiades  were  all  magnanimous.  Now, 
that  which  the  three  had  in  common  was,  that  they  could  not 
endure  to  be  insulted ;  on  that  account  Alkibiades  went  to  war 
vith  his  countrymen,  Achilles  was  angry  and  stood  aloof  from 
the  Greeks,  Ajax  slew  himself.  But,  again,  you  find  two  other 
magnanimous  men,  Sokrates  and  Lysander.  These  two  had  in 
common  the  quahty,  that  they  maintained  an  equal  and  un- 
shaken temper  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  Now  when 
you  have  got  thus  far,  the  question  to  be  examined  is.  What  is 
the  point  of  identity  between  the  temper  that  will  not  endure 
insult,  and  the  temper  that  remains  undisturbed  under  all 
diversities  of  fortune?  If  an  identity  can  be  found,  this  will 
be  the  essence  or  definition  of  magnanimity;  to  which  will 
belong  equanimity  as  one  variety,  and  intolerance  of  insult 
as  another.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  identity  can  be  found,  you 
will  then  have  two  distinct  mental  dispositions,  without  any 
common  definition.^ 

Every  definition  must  be  an  universal  proposition,  applicable,'' 
not  exclusively  to  one  particular  object,  but  to  a  class  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  lowest  species  is  easier  to  define  than  the ! 
higher  genus;  this  is  one  reason  why  we  must  begin  with' 
particulars,  and  ascend  to  universals.  It  is  in  the  higher  genera 
that  equivocal  terms  most  frequently  escape  detection.**  When 
you  are  demonstrating,  what  you  have  first  to  attend  to  is,  the 
completeness  of  the  form  of  syllogizing :  when  you  are  defining, 


■  Analyt  Post  11.  xiii.  p.  97,  b.  7-15. 

\6yoir  otros  yitp  4<TTau  tow  irpdyfiaros 
6pt(rfi6s,  iitv  5i  fjtii  fiaHlip  tis  tva  &AA*  (Is 
B{m  ^  vAc/iw,  5^Xor  Sri  oi/K  tiy  tXri  tv  n  cTvcu 
rh  irrroifityoy,  &AA^  itXtlw, 

**  Ibid.  b.  16 :  aKnrr4ov  iirl  ruftav  iitya- 

roiovroi, 

«  Ibid.  b.  17-25.  ravra  9{to  \a0i)y 
(TKoww  rl  rh  ahrh  €x<»'<rii;  ff  rt  iLwdOfta  ri 
ircp}   rdis  r^x^^  '^''^  ^  hh  i^ofioy^  &r<fia(- 

fitya\o^vxias. 


jf^quAin  memento  rebns  in  ardnis 
Scrvarc  mentem :  non  secos  in  bonis 
Ab  Imwlcnti  temperatam 
LietiU&.— HoKACK.  Odt,  ii.  3. 

Aristotle  says  that  thoro  will  be  two 
species  of  magnanimity.  But  surely  if 
tlie  two  BO-called  species  connote  nothing 
in  common  they  are  not  rightly  called 
species,  nor  is  magnanimity  rightly  called 
a  genus.  Equanimity  would  be  distinct 
from  magnanimity;  Sokrates  and  Ly- 
sander would  not  properly  be  magna- 
nimous but  equanimous. 

^  Analyt  Post  IL  xui.  p.  97,  b.  29 : 
Ktd  yhp  ai  bymyvylaa  XcafBayovtri  fjuiWoy  iw 
rois  Ka06Kov  I)  iw  rots  &8ui^poif> 


\ 
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the  main  requisite  is  to  be  perspicuous  and  intelligible;  i.e. 
to  avoid  equivocal  or  metaphorical  terms.*  You  will  best  succeed 
in  avoiding  them,  if  you  begin  with  the  individuals,  or  with 
examples  of  the  lowest  species,  and  then  proceed  to  consider 
not  their  resemblances  generally,  but  their  resemblances  in 
certain  definite  ways,  as  in  colour  or  figure.  These  more  definite 
resemblances  you  will  note  first;  upon  each  you  will  found  a 
formula  of  separate  definition ;  after  which  you  wiU  ascend  to 
the  more  general  formula  of  less  definite  resemblance  common 
to  both.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  acute  or  sharp,  you  will  consider 
the  acute  in  sound,  and  in  other  matters  (tastes,  pains,  weapons, 
angles,  &c.),  and  you  will  investigate  what  is  the  common  point 
of  identity  characterizing  all.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  such 
identity;  the  transfer  of  the  term  from  one  to  the  other  may 
be  only  a  metaphor:  you  will  thus  learn  that  no  common 
definition  is  attainable.  This  is  an  important  lesson ;  for  as  we 
are  forbidden  to  carry  on  a  dialectical  debate  in  metaphorical 
terms,  much  more  are  we  forbidden  to  introduce  metaphorical 
terms  in  a  definition.^ 

To  obtain  and  enunciate  correctly  the  problems  suitable  for 
discussion  in  each  branch  of  science,  you  must  have  before  you 
tables  of  dissection  and  logical  division,  and  take  them  as 
guides  f  beginning  with  the  highest  genus  and  proceeding  down- 


■  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xiii.  p.  97,  b.  31 : 
&<nr€p  5€  4y  rais  iiro5€(|€<n  8«r  r6  7«  cruX- 
\f\oyiffOai  {nrdpxftVf  o^rto  icol  iv  rois  5po(9 
rh  <r  a<p4s. 

By  rh  <Ta<p4s,  he  evidently  means  the 
avoidanoe  of  equivocal  or  metaphorical 
terms,  and  the  adherence  to  true  genera 
and  species.  Compare  Biese,  Die  Philo- 
sophic des  Aristot.  pp.  308-310. 

^  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xiii.  p.  97,  b.  35-39. 

— Schol.  p.  248,  b.  23,  Brand.).  Aristotle 
considers  it  metaphorical  when  the  term 
cumte  is  applied  both  to  a  sound  and  to  an 
angle. 

The  treatment  of  this  portion  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  by  Prantl  (Ge- 
schichto  der  Logik,  vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  pp.  24G, 
247,  338),  is  inBtruotive.  He  brings  out, 
in  peculiar  but  forcible  ti>rm8,  the  idea  of 
"  notional  causality  "  which  underlies 
Aristotle's  Logic.  "  So  also  ist  die  Defi- 
nition das  Aussprechen  des  scMpferuchen 
Wesensbenriffes.  .  .  .  '.  Soweit  der  schop- 
ferische  Wcscnsbegriff  erreicht  werdeii 
kann,  ist  durch  denselben  die  begriffliche 
Causalitat  erkannt ;  und  die  Eiusicht  in 
diese  primitive  UrmchlichUeit  wird  in 
dem  Syllogismus  vermittelst  des  Mittel- 


begriffes  erreicht.  Ueber  den  schopfe- 
rischen  Wesensbegriff  hinauszugehen, 
ist  nicht  moglich Sobald  die  Defi- 
nition mehr  als  eine  blosso  Namenser- 
klarung  ist — und  sie  muss  mehr  seyn — 
erkennt  sie  den  Mittelbegriff  ala  schop- 

ferischo    Causalitat Die    ontolo- 

gische  Bedcutung  des  Mittelbegriffes  ist, 
dass  er  schopferischer  Wesensbegriff"  ist/' 
Hassow  (pp.  51,  63,  Ac.)  adopts  a  like 
metaphorical  phrase : — **  Definitionem  est, 
explicnre  notionem;  quae  quidem  est 
creatrix  rerum  causa." 

*=  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xiv.  p.  98.  a.  1. 
Kphs  5€  rh  tx^^^  "^^  irpofiKiifiara,  \4ytiv  Jc* 
rds  T€  &y ar o  fiiis  Kod ras ^laiptj-fiSy o8t« 
5^  ^ia\4yfiy^  viroQiyavov  rh  yivos  rh  Koivhv 
airdyruy.  This  is  Waitz's  text,  which 
differs  from  Julius  Pacius  and  from  Fir- 
min  Didot. 

Thomistius  (pp.  94-95)  explains  rhs 
avarofias  to  be  anatomical  drawings  or 
exercises  prepared  by  Aristotle  for  teach- 
ing :  Kcd  riis  di'ttTOjuas  ^x***'  ^^^  trpox^^pwy, 
^aai  ir€Trol7)urai  *Api<Tror4\€i. 

The  colleL'tion  of  Problems  or  questions 
for  investigation  wa.s  much  prosecuted, 
not  merely  by  Aristotle  but  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (6chol.  p.  249,  a.  12,  Br.). 


czshap.  vnr. 
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^^vard  through  the  successively  descendmg  scale  of  sub-genera  • 

cuid  species.     If  you  are  studying  animals,  you  first  collect  the  j 

predicates  belonging  to  all  animals ;  you  then  take  the  highest 

subdivision  of  the  genus  animal,  such  as  bird,  and  you  collect  j 

the  predicates  belonging  to  all  birds ;  and  so  on  to  the  next 

in  the  descending  scale.     You  will  be  able  to  show  cause  why 

any  of  these  predicates  must  belong  to  the  man  Sokrates,  or  to 

the  horse  Bukephalus;  because  it  belongs  to  the  genus  animal,- 

which  includes  man  and  horse.    Animal  will  be  the  middle  term 

in  the  demonstration."    This  example  is  taken  from  the  class- 1 

terms  current  in  vulgar   speech.      But  you  must  not  confine 

yourself  to  these ;  you  must  look  out  for  new  classes,  bound 

together  by  the  possession  of  some  common  attribute,  yet  not 

usually  talked  of  as  classes,  and  you  must  see  whether  other 

attributes  can  be  found  constantly  conjoined  therewith.     Thus 

you  find  that  all  animals  having  horns,  have  also  a  structure 

of  stomach  fit  for  nmiination,  and  teeth  upon  one  jaw  only. 

You  know,  therefore,  what  is  the  cause  that  oxen  and  sheep 

have  a  structure  of  stomach  fit  for  rumination.     It  is  because 

they  have  horns.      Having-homs  is  the  middle  term  of  the 

demonstration.**      Cases  may  also  be  found  in  which  several 

objects  possess  no  common  nature  or  attribute  to  bind  them 

into  a  class,  but  are  yet  linked  together,  by  analogy,  in  different 

ways,  to  one  and  the  same  common  term."^     Some  predicates 

will  be  foimd  to  accompany  constantly  this  analogy,  or  to  belong 

to  all  the  objects  qua  analogous,  just  as  if  they  had  one  and  the 

same  class-nature.     Demonstration  may  be  applied  to  these,  as 

to  the  former  cases. 

Problems  must  be  considered  to  be  the  same,  when  the 
middle  term  of  the  demonstration  is  the  same  for  each,  or  when 
the  middle  term  in  the  one  is  a  subordinate  or  corollary  to  that 
in  the  other.  Thus,  the  cause  of  echo,  the  cause  of  images  in 
a  mirror,  the  cause  of  the  rainbow,  all  come  under  the  same 
general  head  or  middle  term  (refraction),  though  with  a  specific 
difference  in  each  case.  Again,  when  we  investigate  the  pro- 
blem. Why  does  the  Nile  flow  with  a  more  powerful  current  in 
the  last  half  of  the  (lunar)  month  ?  the  reason  is  that  the  month 
is  then  more  wintry.  But  why  is  the  month  then  more  wintry  ? 
Because  the  light  of  the  moon  is  then  diminishing.    Here  are 


•  Annlyt.  Post.  II.  xiv.  p.  98,  a.  5-12. 

^  Ibid.  a.  13-19.  Aristoilo  assumes 
that  the  material  which  ouji^ht  to  have 
served  for  tlie  upper  teetl),  ie  appro- 
priated by  Nature  for  the  formation  of 


horns. 

«  Ibid.  a.  20-23:  Hn  B*  &X\os  rp&wos 
iarX  Karh  rh  iydKoyov  iKXiytiv.  Ho 
gives  as  examples,  (t^iok,  Akoi^  6<rrovp. 
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two  middle  terms,  the  one  of  which  depends  upon  the  other. 
The  problem  for  investigation  is  therefore  the  same  in  both.' 

Respecting  Causa  and  Causatum  question  may  be  made 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  when  the  causatum  exists,  the  causa 
\  must  exist  also  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  afi&rmative,  if  you 
'include  the  cause  in  the  definition  of  causatum.  Thus,  if  you 
'include  in  the  definition  of  a  limar  ecHpse,  the  cause  thereof,  viz., 
iintervention  of  the  earth  between  moon  and  sun — ^then,  when- 
ever an  eclipse  occurs,  such  intervention  must  occur  also.  But 
t  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  here  a  perfect  recipro- 
cation, and  that  as  the  causatum  is  in  this  case  demonstrable 
from  the  cause,  so  there  is  the  like  demonstration  of  the  cause 
from  the  causatum.  Such  a  demonstration  is  never  a  demon- 
stration of  Seon;  it  is  only  a  demonstration  of  in.  The 
causatum  is  not  included  in  the  definition  of  the  cause ;  if  you 
demonstrate  that  because  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  therefore  the 
earth  is  interposed  between  the  moon  and  the  sun,  you  prove 
the  fact  of  the  interposition,  but  you  learn  nothing  about  the 
cause  thereof.  Again,  in  a  syllogism  the  middle  term  is  the 
cause  of  the  conclusion  (i.e.,  it  is  the  reason  why  the  major  term 
is  predicated  of  the  minor,  which  predication  is  the  conclusion) ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  cause  and  causatum  may  sometimes  re- 
ciprocate, so  that  either  may  be  proved  by  means  of  the  other. 
But  the  causatum  here  reciprocates  with  the  causa  only  as 
premiss  and  conclusion  (i.e.,  we  may  know  either  by  means  of 
the  other),  not  as  cause  and  effect;  the  causatum  is  not  cause 
of  the  causa  as  a  fact  and  reality,  as  the  causa  is  cause  of  the 
causatum.^ 

The  question  then  arises.  Can  there  be  more  than  one  cause  of 
the  same  causatuvi  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  same  effect  should 
be  produced  in  all  cases  by  the  same  cause  ?    In  other  words, 


■  Analyt.  Post.  IT.  xv.  p.  98,  a.  24-34. 
Theophrastus  is  said  to  have  made  col- 
lections of  "  lihe  prohlemsy^  problems  of 
which  the  solution  depended  upon  the 
same  middle  term  (Schol.  p.  249,  a.  11. 
Brand.). 

*>  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xvi.  p.  98,  a.  35, 
seq.  Themistius,  pp.  90-97  :  ouydp  ian 
ciriov  Tov  r^y  yr^v  iv  fitacfi  tlyai  rh  t^v 
a'f\'fjvriv  ^KXfiiTfiv,  oAAck  (xiaov  rov  <ruA- 
Koyicyiov'  ical  rov  (TvfJLVfpdff/xaro^  t<rus 
ofrtov,  T  0  u  IT  pdy  fiar  0  s  8^  o  vB  afi  u  s. 
Themistius  here  speaks  with  a  precision 
which  is  not  always  present  to  the  mind 
of  Aristotle;  for  he  discriminates  the 
cause  of  the  fact  from  the  cause  of  the 
affirmed  fact  or  conclution.     M.  Barthc^- 


lemy  St.  Hilaire  says  (Plan  General  des 
Derniers  Analytiques,  p.  oxl.) : — •*  Ainsi, 
la  demonstration  de  Tefiet  par  la  cause 
apprend  pourquoi  la  chose  est ;  la  demon- 
stration par  Teflet  apprend  seulement  que 
la  chose  est.  On  sait  que  la  terre  s'iuter- 
pose,  mais  on  ne  sait  pas  pourquoi  ello 
sMnterpose:  et  ce  qui  le  montre  bien, 
c'est  que  Tide'e  de  Tinterposition  de  la 
terre  est  indispensable  k  la  definition 
essentiello  de  Teclipso  tandis  que  Tide'e  de 
Teclipse  n'a  que  faire  dans  la  de'finitiou 
de  rinter})osition.  LMnterposition  de  la 
terre  fait  done  comprendre  r^clipse ;  tan- 
dis (juo  Te'elipse  ne  fait  pas  du  tout  com- 
prendro  Tinterpobition  de  la  terre." 


o^HAP.  vm. 
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*\^hen  the  same  predicate  is  demonstrated  to  be  tme  of  two 
distinct  minors,  may  it  not  be  demonstrated  in  one  case  by  one 
xniddle  term,  and  in  the  other  case  by  a  different  middle  term  ?  * 
.Answer :  In  genuine  and  proper  scientific  problems  the  middle 
±erm  is  the  rational  accoimt  (definition,  interpretation)  of  the 
xnajor  extreme ;  this  middle  term  therefore,  or  the  cause,  must 
in  all  cases  be  one  and  the  same.     The  demonstration  in  these 
cases  is  derived  from  the  same  essence ;  it  is  per  se,  not  per 
accidens.    But  there  are  other  problems,  not  strictly  and  pro- 
perly scientific,   in  which  cause  and  causatum  are  connected 
merely  per  accidens;  the  demonstration  being  operated  by  a 
middle  term  which  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  major,  but  is 
only  a  sign  or  concomitant.^    According  as  the  terms  of  the 
conclusion  are  related  to  each  other,  so  also  will  the  middle  term 
be  related  to  both.     If  the  conclusion  be  equivocal,  the  middle 
term  will  be  equivocal  also ;  if  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion 
be  in  generic  relation  to  the  subject,  the  major  also  will  be  in 
generic  relation  to  the  middle.     Thus,  if  you  are  demonstrating 
that  one  triangle  is  similar  to  another,  and  that  one  colour  is 
similar  to  another,  the  word  similar  in  these  two  cases  is  not 
imivocal,  but  equivocal;   accordingly,  the  middle  term  in  the 
demonstration  will  also  be  equivocal.     Again,  if  you  are  demon- 
strating that  four  proportionals  will  also  be  proportionals  alter- 
nately, there  will  be  one  cause  or  middle  term,  iif  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  be  lines;   another,  if  the  subject  be  numbers. 
Yet  the  middle  term  or  cause  in  both  is  the  same,  in  as  far  as 
both  involve  a  certain  fact  of  increment.^ 

The  major  term  of  the  syllogism  will  in  point  of  extension  be 
larger  than  any  particular  minor,  but  equal  or  co-extensive  with 
the  sum  total  of  the  particulars.  Thus  the  predicate  deciduous, 
affirmable  of  all  plants  with  broad  leaves,  is  greater  in  extension 
than  the  subject  vines,  also  than  the  subject  fig-trees ;  but  it  is 
equal  in  extension  to  the  sum  total  of  vines  and  fig-trees  (the 
other  particular  broad-leaved  plant).  The  middle  also,  in  an 
imiversal  demonstration,  reciprocates  with  the  major,  being  its 
definition.  Here  the  true  middle  or  cause  of  the  effect  that 
vines  and  fig-trees  shed  their  leaves,  is  not  that  they  are  broad- 
leaved  plants,  but  rather  a  coagulation  of  sap  or  some  such  fact.** 
The  last  chapter  of  the  present  treatise  is  annoimced  by 


•  Analyt.  Post.  11.  xvi.  p.  98,  b.  25. 
^  Ibid.  xvii.  p.  99,  a.  4 :  (art  8i  K<d  oZ 
aXrioy  $cat  f  vkowuv  Korii  avfififfiriKSs'  oif 


**  Vcliiti  si  probemns  grammaticum  esse 
aptum  ad  ndendiim,  quia  homo  est  aptos 
ad  ridendnm."    (Julius  Pacius,  p.  514.) 

«  Analyt.  Post.  11.  xvii.  p.  99,  a.  8-16. 

^  Ibid.  a.  16  seq. 
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Aristotle  as  the  appendix  and  completion  of  his  entire  theory 
of  Demonstrative  Science,  contained  in  the  Analytica  Priora, 
which  treats  of  Syllogism,  and  the  Analytica  Posteriora,  which 
treats  of  Demonstration.  After  formally  winding  up  the  whole 
enquiry,  he  proceeds  to  ask  regarding  the  principia  of  Demon- 
strative Science :  What  are  they  ?  How  do  they  become  known  ? 
What  is  the  mental  habit  or  condition  that  is  cognizant  of 
them  ?  * 

Aristotle  has  already  laid  down  that  there  can  be  no  Demon- 
stration without  certain  prcecognita  to  start  from ;  and  that  these 
prcecognitu  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  principia  undemonstrable, 
immediately  known,  and  known  even  more  accurately  than  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  them.     Are  they  then  cognitions,  or 
cognizant  habits  and  possessions,  bom  along  with  us,  and  com- 
plete from  the  first  ?    This  is  impossible  (Aristotle  declares) ; 
we  cannot  have  such  valuable  and  accurate  cognitions  from  the 
first  moments  of  childhood,  and  yet  not  be  at  all  aware  of  them. 
/;  They  must  therefore  be  acquired ;  yet  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  acquire  them  ?  ^    The  fact  is,  that,  though  we  do  not  from  the 
:  first  possess  any  such  complete  and  accurate  cognitions  as  these, 
i  we  have   from  the  first  an  inborn  capacity  or  potentiality  of 
\  arriving  at  them.     And  something  of  the  same  kind  belongs  to 
I  all  animals.*^    All  of  them  possess  an  apprehending  and  dis- 
;  criminating  power  bom  with  them,  called  Sensible  Perception  ; 
but,  though  all  possess  such  power,  there  is  this  difference^  that 
with  some  the  act  of  perception  dwells  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  in  the  mind ;  with  others  it  does  not.     In  animals  with 
whom  it  does  not  dwell,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  beyond  per- 
ception, at  least  as  to  all  those  matters  wherein  perception  is 
evanescent ;  but  with  those  that  both  perceive  and  retain  per- 


•  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xix.  p.  99,  b.  15-19 : 
wcpl  ixkv  oZv  avWoyifffiov  Koi  iiroSeflews,  ri 
T€  iKdrtpSu  4<rTi  Koi  irws  ylverou,  <pay€p6yj 
&fxa  8f    Kol   iTfpi    iirujT'fifXTjs   aitohftKTucTJs' 


Analyticorum." 

^  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xix.  p.  99,  b.  25-30: 
ir6rfpov  ovK  ivovaai  ai  t^tis  iyylvotrrtu  ^ 
ivovffou  \iKi)Ba(nv.  ci  ^\v  8^  tx^l^^^  avrds, 
Aroirop'  (Tvn^alvfi  yhp  iiKpififarfpas  ^x*"^*** 


T€  yivovrau  yywpifioi,   koH  tIs  ri  yvwpl.  yydafis  ^vodfl^fus  KavBdyfiy'  d   8<  Aofi- 

(ovffa  ^  ^  iSf  ivTfvdty  iam  8^Aov  irpoairo'  fiayofity  /x^  tlxoyres  irpirfpoy^  irws  hy  yyto- 

p^acuTi  vpuToy.  piC^^ifJf-^y    Koi   /xayBdyoifxty   4k   /u^    •Kpofjicof^' 

Bekker  and  Waitz,  in  their  editions,  x^^^"*)^  yywfftws ;  Compare,  siipra,  Analyt. 

include  all  these  words  in  eh.  xix.  :  the  i  Post.  I.  iii.  p.  72,  b.  20-30 ;  Mctaphys.  A. 


older  editions  placed  the  words  pn^ceding 
ircpi  8^  in  ch.  xviii.  Zabarella  observes 
the  transition  to  a  now  subject  (Comm. 
ad  Analyt.  Post.  II.  ch.  xv.  p.  6i0): — 


ix.   p.  993,  a.  1,  with   the  Comment,  of 
Alexander,  p.  90,  Bonitz. 

«  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xix.  p.  99,  b.  30  : 
tpayfphy    rolyvv    otr*    tx^iv    ol6v    T€,    oih* 


**  Postremum   hoc  caput    (beginning  at  &yyoovai  nai  fXTjSsfiiay  l^x^"^^^  H^*^  iyyly^a- 

vtpi   Si)  extra    primariam  tract^itionera  Oai'  kydyKt]  &pa  ^x**''  /**»'  ''"**'*'  ^vya^iv,  fi^ 

positum  esse  manitcstum  est :  quum  prsB-  roiainriy  8*  ^x**»'  ^  ^o^rau  rovrwy  rifiiantpa 

cesserit    cpilogus    resjwndens    procwmio  *cot  i,Kplfi€iay.     (palytrai  8i  Tovr6  yt  ira<riy 

quod  legitur  in  initio  primi  libri  Priorum  I   vvdpxoy  rots  ((fois. 
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ceptions  in  their  minds,  ulterior  knowledge  grows  up.*  There 
are  many  such  retentive  animals,  and  they  differ  among  them- 
selves :  with  some  of  them  reason  or  rational  notions  arise  out 
of  the  perceptions  retained;  with  others,  it  is  not  so.  First, 
out  of  perception  arises  memory ;  next,  out  of  memory  of  the 
same  often  repeated,  arises  experience,  since  many  remem- 
brances numerically  distinct  are  summed  up  into  one  experience. 
Lastly,  out  of  experience,  or  out  of  the  universal  notion,  the/ 
unum  et  idem  which  pervades  and  characterizes  a  multitude  oif 
particulars,  when  it  has  taken  rest  and  root  in  the  mind,  there 
arises  the  principium  of  art  and  science :  of  science,  in  respect  to 
objects  existent ;  of  art,  in  respect  to  things  generable.^  And 
thus  these  mental  habits  or  acquirements  neither  exist  in  ouij 
minds  determined  from  the  beginning,  nor  do  they  spring  froni 


I 


•  Analyt.  Post  II.  xix.  p.  99,  b.  37 : 
Zirois  fJL^r  o^y  fiii  iyylrtTou,  ^  i\o»s  ^  ir«p2 
k  fi^  iYyirtreUf  ottK  ttrri  ro6rots  yywrts  H^ot 
rod  aiir$dy€ffOai'  iv  oJs  8*  fyttrriy  alirOayo- 
/Urois  fx'"'  ^'  '*'  '''V  ^^XV*  "ifoW&y  8i 
Toto^TVP  ytyofi4yt^  ffSi;  iuupopd  ris  yiytrcut 
itart  rots  filr  yly^arBcu  K6yoy  itc  rrjs  rwy 
'rotoOrcty  /aoi^s,  tois  8i  fi4i.  Compare 
Analyt.  Poster.  I.  p.  81,  a.  38,  seq., 
where  the  dependence  of  Induction  on  the 
perceptions  of  sense  is  also  afflmied.  See 
Themistins,  pp.  50-51,  ed.  Spen^l.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  Metaphysica  (p.  981), 
contains  a  striking  account  of  this  gene- 
ration of  nniyersal  notions  from  memory 
and  comparison  of  sensible  particulars: 
yiy^rai  8«  rix^y  iray  ix  iroXAvv  t'^j 
i/ATfiplas  iyyoriyAr^y  fila  Ka$6\ov  yiyjirai 
ittpX  rw  6fjLoivy  uwoKri^^is  ("  intellecta  st- 
militudo  *').  Also  in  the  Physica  VII.  p. 
247,  b.  20  (in  the  Paraphrase  of  Thcmis- 
tius,  as  printed  in  the  Berlin  edition,  at 
bottom  of  page) :  4k  yhp  rris  xark  fidpos 
ifA,'K€iplas  r^K  Ka$6\ov  \afifidyo/A9y  ivur- 
r-fifJLTiy. 

*»  Analyt  Post  II.  xix.  p.  100,  a.  3-10  : 
^fc  fA^y  oZk  aia^fftus  yiytTOU  yjttiym,  &<nr^p 
Kfyofify,  4k  8^  fir^fxris  troKKdxts  rod  mnov 
yiyofi4yris  4/xTttpia'  al  yitp  xoKAxd  funifieu 
T^  apidfi^  4fiT€ipia  fiia  4<rrly,  4k  8*  4ix'ifti- 
plas,  ^  4k  "vamhi  iiptyJitrayroi  rov  Ka06\ou 
iy  Tp  }pvx^  fov  ivhs  Topit  t&  iroAAci,  t  &y  iy 
Airaffty  %y  4yp  4Ktiyois  rh  avr6f  rixy^i 
ipxh  ical  4iti(r'rfifAiis'  4ky  fxky  xtpl  y4yiaiy^ 
T€x»^y»  4kv  8^  irtpX  rh  ty^  4iri(rr'fjfiris» 

A  theory  very  analogous  to  this  (re- 
specting the  ^adual  generation  of  scien- 
tific imiversal  notions  in  the  mind  out  of 
the  particulars  of  sense)  is  stated  in  the 
Ph»don  of  Plato,  ch.  xlv.  p.  96,  B., 
where  Sokrates  reckons  up  the  nnsnc- 
cessfol  tentatiyes  which  he  had  made  in 


philosophy:  koL  trArtpov  rh  eJfxd  4<rrt»  f 
^poyovfxfy,  ^  &  &^p,  ^  rh  irvp,  ^  Toirroty  fihw 
oMy^  6  8i  4yK4(pia\6s  4<my  6  riis  al<r04iir€it 
itap4x^y  Tov  dxovciy  koI  dpay  icol  oa^paiytff- 
Bait  4k  Toiroty  8i  y  ly  yoiro  /xyfifiii 
Kal  8<(|a,  4k  8i  fiy^firis  Kal  i6^riSf 
\afio6aris  rh  iiptfit'iy,  «car&  ratira 
ylyytadai  4viirr4i/xriy, 

Boethius  says,  Comm.  in  Giceronia 
Topica,  p.  805 : — **  Plato  ideas  quasdam 
esse  ponebat,  id  est,  species  incorporeas, 
substantiasque  constantes  et  per  se  ab 
aliis  natursd  ratione  sepcu^tus,  ut  hoc 
ipsum  homo,  quibus  participantes  cntene 
res  homines  vel  animalia  ficrent.  At 
Ycro  Aristoteles  nullas  putat  extra  esse 
substantias ;  sed  intellectam  nmilitudinem 
plurimorum  inter  se  differentium  Bubstan* 
tialenij  genus  putat  esse  vel  speciem. 
Nam  cum  homo  et  equus  differunt  ration- 
abilitate  et  irrationabilitate,  horum  intel' 
lecta  nmilittulo  efficit  genus.  Ergo  com. 
munitas  quasdam  et  plurimorum  inter  se 
difierentium  similitude  notio  est;  cujus 
notionia  aliud  genua  est,  aliud  forma, 
Sed  quoniam  similium  intelligentia  est 
omnis  notio,  in  rebus  vero  similibus  ne- 
cessaria  est  differentianim  discretio,  id- 
circo  indig(;t  notio  quadam  enodatione  ao 
divisione  ;  velut  ipse  intellectus  animalis 
sibi  ipsi  non  sufflcit,"  &o. 

The  phrase  intellecta  similitudo  pluri" 
morum  embodies  both  Induction  and 
intellection  in  one.  A  like  doctrine 
appears  in  the  obscure  passages  of  Ari- 
stotle, De  Anim&,  III.  viii.  p.  429,  b.  10  ; 
also  p.  432,  a.  3:  6  yovs,  cI8or  cMwi^,  wol  j^ 
(JaOriais,  cI8or  eda'Offruy,  ^ircl  H^  o684 
wpayfia  ob04y  4<m  irapik  rd  ii€y4$ri,  its 
8oK(r,  rd  outrBrira  K€x^urfi4yorf  4y  rois 
cI8c<ri  Toif  cdffSrtroh  rd  yorird  4<rrty» 
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other  acquirements  of  greater  cognitive  efficacy.     They  spring 
^  from  sensible  perception ;  and  we  may  illustrate  their  growth  by 


what  happens  in  the  panic  of  a  terrified  host,  where  first  one 
runaway  stops  in  his  flight,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  until  at 
last  a  number  docile  to  command  is  collected.  One  character- 
istic feature  of  the  mind  is  to  be  capable  of  this  process.* 

Aristotle  proceeds  to  repeat  the  illustration  in  clearer  terms — 
at  least  in  terms  which  he  thinks  clearer.**  We  perceive  the 
particular  iudividual ;  yet  sensible  perception  is  of  the  universal 
in  the  particular  (as,  for  example,  when  Kallias  is  before  us,  we 
perceive  man,  not  the  man  Kallias).  Now,  when  one  of  a  set  of 
particulars  dwells  some  time  in  the  mind,  first  an  universal 
notion  arises ;  next,  more  particulars  are  perceived  and  detained, 
and  xmiversal  notions  arise  upon  them  more  and  more  compre- 
:  hensive,  until  at  last  we  reach  the  highest  stage — ^the  most 
^  universal  and  simple.  From  Kallias  we  rise  to  man ;  from  such 
and  such  an  animal,  to  animal  in  genere ;  from  animal  in  genere, 
still  higher,  until  we  reach  the  highest  or  indivisible  genus.*^ 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  first  and  highest  prindpia  can  become 
known  to  us  only  by  Induction;  for  it  is  by  this  process  that 
sensible  perception  builds  up  in  us  the  Universal.^    Now  among 


»  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xix.p.  100,  a.  10-14: 

ofh*  hv*  iiKKoiV  'i^foiv  yivovrau  yvwpiyMrripoaVy 
AAA*  dirb  cu(rd^(r€«s, — ^  8«  ^^x^  inrdpx^^ 
ToiowTTj  odara  dta  livycuTBai  ir<{<rx«*»'  rouro. 

The  varieties  of  intellectual  «fe<s  enu- 
merated by  Aristotle  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Nikomachean  Ethica,  are  elucidated 
by  Alexjinder  in  his  CJommeut.  on  the 
Metaphysica.  (A.  p.  981)  pp.  7, 8,  Bonitz. 
The  difference  of  €{is  and  8ta^e«ns,  the 
durable  condition  as  contrasted  with  the 
transient,  is  noted  in  Categoriie.  pp.  8,  9. 
iSee  also  Eth.  Nikom.  11.  i.  ii.  pp  1103,4. 

''  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xix.  p.  100,  a.  14 : 
t  5*  4 \4 x^V  M**'  iraAai,  oif  aaipws  8i 
i\4x&Vt  ircU-iV  (iircafify. 

Waitz  supposes  that  Aristotle  here 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Analytica  Posteriora,  c.  xxxi.  p.  87,  b.  80. 
M.  Barthelemy  St.  HilHiro  thinks  p.  290) 
that  reference  is  intended  to  an  earlier 
senttjnce  of  this  same  chapter.  Neither 
of  tliese  suppositions  seems  to  suit  (least 
of  all  the  last)  with  the  mtaniiig  of 
niKou.  But  whichever  he  meant,  Aris- 
totle has  not  done  much  to  clear  up  what 
WHS  obscure  in  the  antece<lent  statements. 

""  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xix.  p.  100,  a.  15  : 
(TrdifTos  yap  rwv  khtai^pwv  iv6sy  irpwrov 
fihy  iurfi  yi^vxr}  KaB6\ov  (koI  yap  aladdvirat 
/ucv   rh    Kab*    tKaaroyj  ij    5*    aXedritris   tov 


Kad6\ou  ieriy,  oToy  hfBp^ov^  &\X*  oh  KaXr 
Xiov  ayQpdiirov)  rrdXiy  8*  iy  robots  Iffraroi^ 
€(us  h.y  rdi  ^fitpri  ar^  Ka\  rd  KaB6- 
Xov,  otoy  roioy^X  ^(^ov,  tm  ^^oy'  Kol  4y 
TovTtp  uaravrus. 

These  words  are  obscure:  rd.  it-fx^prj 
must  mean  the  highest  genera;  indi- 
visible, t.e.  being  a  minimum  in  respect  of 
comprehension.  Instead  of  rd  Ka$6Kov,  we 
might  have  expected  rd  tidxurra  Kad6\ovy 
or,  perhaps,  that  koI  should  be  omitted. 
Trendelenburg  comments  at  length  on 
this  passage,  Arist.  De  Anim&  Comment, 
pp.  170-174. 

*'  Analyt.  Post.  II.  xix.  p.  100,  b.  3: 
^TJKoy  8^  ^Tt  rifwf  ret  irp»ra  iwaytay^ 
yyupi^fiy  iuforfKaloy  koX  yap  KaX  aji<r$riais 
ovTOi  rb  Ka06Kov  ifittoiti.  Compare,  supra, 
Analyt.  Post.  I.  xviii.  p.  81,  b.  1.  Some 
commentators  contended  that  Aristotle 
did  not  mean  to  ascribe  an  inductive 
origin  to  the  common  Axioms  properly 
so  called,  but  only  to  the  special  prin- 
dpia belonging  to  each  science.  Zaba- 
rella  refutes  this  doctrine,  and  maintains 
tliat  the  Axioms  (Dignitates)  are  derived 
from  Induction  (Comm.  in  Analyt.  Post. 
II.  xix.  p.  649,  ed.  Venet,  1617) :— *'  Quura 
igitur  iiiductio  non  nit  proprie  discursus, 
nee  ratio,  jure  dicit  Aristoteles  princi- 
piorum  notitiam  non  esse  cum  ratione, 
quia  non  ex  aliis  innotescunt,  sed  ex 
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those  intellective  habits  or  acquirements,  whereby  we  come  to 
apprehend  truth,  there  are  some  (Science  and  Notts)  that  are 
tmiformly  and  unerringly  true,  while  others  (Opinion  and  Ratio- 
cination) admit  an  alternative  of  falsehood.*^  Comparing  Science 
with  Notts,  the  latter,  and  the  latter  only,  is  more  accurate  and 
unerring  than  Science.  But  all  Science  implies  demonstration, 
and  all  that  we  know  by  Science  is  conclusions  deduced  by 
demonstration.  We  have  already  said  that  the  principia  of 
these  demonstrations  cannot  be  themselves  demonstrated,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  known  by  Science ;  we  have  also  said  that 
they  must  be  known  more  accurately  than  the  conclusions.  How 
then  can  these  principia  themselves  be  known  ?  They  can  be 
known  only  by  Notts,  and  from  particulars.  It  is  from  the 
principia  known  by  Notts,  with  the  maximum  of  accuracy,  that 
Science  demonstrates  her  conclusions.  No6s  is  the  great  priji- 
cipium  of  Science.** 

The  manner  in  which  Aristotle  here  describes  how  the  prin- 
cipia of  Syllogism  become  known  to  the  mind  deserves  particular 
attention.  The  march  up  to  principia  is  not  only  different  from, 
but  the  reverse  of,  the  march  down  from  principia;  like  the 
athlete  who  nms  first  to  the  end  of  the  stadium,  and  then  back.® 
GeneraUzing  or  universalizing  is  an  acquired  intellectual  habit 
or  permanent  endowment ;  growing  out  of  numerous  particular 
acts  or  judgments  of  sense,  remembered,  compared,  and  coales- 
cing into  one  mental  group  through  associating  resemblance.  As 
the  ethical,  moral,  practical  habits,  are  acquirements  growing 
out  of  a  repetition  of  particular  acts,  so  also  the  intellectual, 


seipsiii  dum  per  inductionem  innotescunt 

Propterea  in   ilia  propositione,  qusB  in 

initio  primilibri  legitur,  sub  doctrina  dis- 

cursiva  cog^itio  prinoipiorum  non  com-  :  Aristoteles.' 

prehenditnr,  quia   non    est    dianoetica.        To  the  same    purpose  Zubarella  ex- 


Ic'ctualem  doctrinam  k  sensn  originem 
ducere,  et  nihil  esse  in  intellectu  quod 
prius  in  sensu  non  fuerit,  ut  ubique  asserit 


Hoc,  <^uod  modo  diximus,  si  noimulli 
adverhssent,  fortasse  non  negassent  prin- 
cipia communia,  quas  dicuntur  Dignitates, 
inductione  cof^noeci.  Dixemnt  enim  Ari- 
stotelem  hio  de  principiis  loquentem  sola 


Eresses  himself  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
is  Commentary  on  the  Analyt.  Post., 
where  he  lays  it  down  that  the  truth  of 
the  propobition.  Every  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part,  is  known  from  antecedent 


principia  propria  considerasse,  qusB  cum  knowledge  of  particulars  by  way  of  In- 
non  proprio  lumine  oognoscantur,  in-  !  duction.  Compare  the  Scholion  of  Phi- 
ductione  innotescunt ;  at  Dignitates  (in-  |  loponus,  ad  Analyi  Post.  p.  225,  a.  32, 


quiunt)  proprio  lumine  ab  intellectu 
nostro  cognoscuntur  per  solam  terminorum 
intelligentiam,  ut  quod  omne  totum  majus 
est  suA  parte;  hoc  enim  non  magis  est 
evidens  sensui  in  particulari,  quam  in- 
teUectui  in  universali,  proiude  inductione 
non  eget.  Sed  banc  sententiam  hie 
Averroes  refutat,  dioens  h»c  qnoque  in- 
ductione cognoeci,  sed  non  animadverti 
nobis  tempus  hujus  induvtionis ;  id  enim 
omnino  confitendnm  est,  omnem  intel- 


Brund.,  where  the  same  is  said  about  the 
Axiom,  Things  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

•  Analyt.  Post  II.  xix.  p.  100,  b.  5: 
4w(\  9^  r&y  irtpl  riiy  iidyotap  l(<»y,  oTr 
ii\r]d€6o/i*y,  al  fihr  &c2  dAi^Oeir  tlaiy,  al  8i 
ixtJiixovTau.  rh  tf/f vSos,  &C. 

»»  Ibid.  fin.  p.  100. 

«  Aristot.  Eth.  Nikom.  I.  iv.  p.  1095, 
b.  1. 
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theorizing  habits  are  mental  results  generated  by  a  multitude 
of  particular  judgments  of  sense,  retained  and  compared,  so  as 
to  imprint  upon  the  mind  a  lasting  stamp  of  some  identity 
common  to  all.  The  Universal  {notius  naturd)  is  thus  generated 
in  the  mind  by  a  process  of  Induction  out  of  particulars  which 
:  are  notiora  nobis ;  the  potentiality  of  this  process,  together  with 
,  sense  and  memory,  is  all  that  is  innate  or  connatural. 

The  principia,  from  which  the  conclusions  of  Syllogism  are 
deduced,  being  thus  obtained  by  Induction,  are,  in  Aristotle's 
view,  appreciated  by,  or  correlated  with,  the  infallible  and  im- 
erring  Nofls  or  Intellect.*    He  conceives  repeated  and  uncon- 
tradicted Induction  as  carrying  with  it  the  maximum  of  certainty 
and  necessity :  the  syllogistic  deductions  constituting  Science  he 
regards  as  also  certain ;  but  their  certainty  is  only  derivative, 
and  the  principia  from  which  they  flow  he  ranks  still  higher,  as 
being  still  more  certain.^      Both  the  one  and  the  other  he 
pointedly  contrasts  with   Opinion  and  Calculation,   which  he 
declares  to  be  liable  to  error. 
Aristotle  had  inherited  from  Plato  this  doctrine  of  an  infallible 
,  Noiis  or  Intellect,  enjoying  complete  immunity  from  error.     But* 
-  instead  of  connecting  it  (as  Plato  had  done)  with  reminiscences 
,  of  an  anterior  life  among  the  Ideas,  he  assigned  to  it  a  position 
^vjas  terminus  and  correlate  to  the  process  of  Induction.^     The  like 
postulate  and  pretension  passed  afterwards  to  the  Stoics,  and 


*■  The  passages  respecting  ipx^^  or 
principia,  in  the  Nikomachean  Ethica 
(especially  Books  I.  and  \L),  are  in- 
Btructivu  as  to  Aristotle's  views.  The 
principia  are  universal  notions  and  pro- 
positions, not  starting  up  ready-made  nor 
as  original  promptings  of  the  intellect, 
but  gradually  built  up  out  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  sense  and  Induction,  and 
repeated  particular  acts.  They  are 
judged  and  sanctioned  by  NoDs  or  In- 
tellect, but  it  requires  much  care  to 
define  them  well.  They  belong  to  the 
iri,  while  demonstration  belongs  to  the 
9i6ti.  Eth.  Nik.  I.  vii.  p.  1C98,  a.  33 : 
ovK  iLVourriT4oy  8'  oO^h  rijy  curlay  iy  BiraiTiv 
Sfiolvs,  iX\*  'iKoyhy  ty  riat  rh  $ri  ^ux^f^cu 
Ka\vvy  oToy  koI  xtpl  rhs  i.px^S'     rh  8*  8ti 

wpuToy  Kcd  ipx^'  ''"«*'  ipx®"  ^  ««  M^*' 
hrayoty^  dtofpouyrouy  at  H*  cdad'fia'fiy  ai  8* 
iOiffix^  Tiytf  Kol  &K\au  8*  iiWus.  fiiri4vai  8^ 
W€ipar4oy  iKdffras  ^  irt<pvKmJiVy  Koi  airov 
JiaxTr4ov  8irft>s  dpiffdaxri  Ka\a>s'  fifydKrjy  yhp 
IXOw<y<  ^OTf^v  irphs  rk  iv6ixfya. 

Compare  Eth.  Nik.  VI.  iii.  p.  1139, 
b.  25,  where  the  Analytica  is  cited  by 
name- — ^  /uey  d^  ivaytayh  ^xh  ^^"^^  '^oi 
rov  KoB6Kovy  b  8i  ffvKKoryKrixhs  in  ray  KaS6' 


Aov  ciViv  tpa  hpx"^  ^C  •*"  ^  ffv\Koyioii6ij 
S>y  oijK  4(rri  avWoyi<r^6s'  hrayvyii  &pa. — 
ib.  p.  1 141,  a.  7 :  Ac^irfTcu  rovy  ttyeu  tAp 
&px<liy. — p.  1142,  a.  25 :  6  yiky  yhip  yovs 
ray  Spcoy,  &v  o6k  i(m  \6yos. — p.  1143,  b.  1. 

^  Analy t  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  72,  a.  37 :  rhy 
8^  fi4WovTa  «4e<K  r^y  iirKmfifiTiy  r^y  8«* 
iiroHfi^icas  ov  fii&yoy  8€f  ras  ^X^^  yyupi(fty 
Koi  fiaWoy  aureus  vumvtiy  ^  t^  li€iKyv/x4y<pf 
aWa  /uTj8'  &\\o  ahr^  tricrTSripoy  tlyai  firjSi 
yycopifitortpoy  rS>y  iurriKfi/Atyvy  raty  ipxfuSf 
i^  S>y  iffrai  avXXoyurfibs  6  T^f  ivatnias 
avdrriSy  ttrrfp  8€«  rhy  iirurrdfityoy  awKis 
d/LieT(£ir€i<rTOV  tlrat. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  p.  72,  b.  20-30.  icol  ob  fi6yoy 
dwiffT-fifirty  dAAck  Kol  ApX^*'  ^irurr'fifjirii  thai 
rtyd  ipafify,  J  rovs  Spovs  yyupl(ofA.€y. 

Themistius,  p.  14 :  wk  8^  &px**  ^d\ty  6 
yovs  $  robs  Spovs  drip€{fOfi(yf  ^|  o»y  <rvyKurai 

The  Paraphrase  of  Themistius  (pp. 
100-104)  is  clear  and  instructive,  whi-re 
he  amplifies  the  last  chapter,  and  ex- 
plains Nous  as  the  generalizing  or  uni- 
versalizing aptitude  of  the  feoul,  growing 
up  gradually  out  of  the  particulars  fur- 
nished by  Sense  and  Induction. 
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various  other  philosophical  sects :  they  conld  not  be  satisfied 
without  finding  infallibility  somewhere.  It  was  against  this 
pretension  that  the  Academics  and  Sceptics  entered  their  pro- 
test; contending,  on  grounds  sometimes  sophistical  but  often 
very  forcible,  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  the  region  of 
fallibility,  and  that  no  criterion  of  truth,  at  once  universal  and 
imperative,  could  be  set  up. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Aijstotle  should  have  contented 
himself  with  proclaiming  this  Inductive  process  as  an  ideal, 
cuhninating  in  the  infallible  No£ls;  and  that  he  should  only 
have  superficially  noticed  those  conditions  under  which  it  must 
be  conducted  in  reality,  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  or  uncertified 
results.  This  is  a  deficiency  however  which  has  remained 
unsupplied  imtil  the  present  century." 


*  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logio, 
Vol.  III.  Leot  xix.  p.  380,  Bays :— *♦  In 
rep;ard  to  simple  syllogisms,  it  was  an 
ongiual  dogma  of  the  Platonic  School, 
and  an  early  dogma  of  the  Peripatetic, 
that  phUosopby  (science  strictly  so-called) 
was  only  conversant  with,  and  was  ex- 
dnsiyely  contained  in,  uniyersals ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  taught 
that  all  our  general  knowledge  ia  only  an 
induction  from  an  obserration  of  par- 
ticulars, was  too  easily  forgotten  or  per- 
Terted  by  his  followers.  It  thus  obtained 
almost  the  force  of  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  everything  to  be  known 
must  be  known  under  some  general  form 
or  notion.  Hence  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance attributed  to  definition  and 
deductions,  it  not  being  considered  that 
we  only  take  out  of  a  general  notion  what 
we  had  previously  placed  therein,  and 
that  the  amplification  of  our  knowledge 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  from  above  but 
from  below, — not  from  speculation  about 
abstract  generalities,  but  from  the  obser- 


vation of  concrete  particulars.  But  how- 
ever erroneous  and  irrational,  the  per- 
suasion had  its  day  and  influence,  and 
it  perhaps  determined,  as  one  of  its  effects, 
the  total  neglect  of  one  half,Und  that  not 
the  least  important  half,  of  the  reasoning 
process.  For  while  men  thought  only 
of  looking  upward  to  the  more  extensive 
notions,  as  the  only  objects  and  the  only 
media  of  science,  they  took  little  heed  of 
the  more  comprehensive  notions,  and  ab- 
solutely contemned  individuals,  as  objects 
which  could  neither  be  scientifically 
known  in  themselves  nor  supply  the 
conditions  of  scientifically  knowing  aught 
besides.  The  Logic  of  Gomprehensioa 
and  of  Induction  was  therefore  neglected 
or  ignored, — the  Logic  of  Extension  and 
Deduction  exclusively  cultivated,  as  alone 
affording  the  rules  by  which  we  might 
evolve  higher  notions  into  their  subordi- 
nate concepts." 

(Hamilton,  in  this  passage,  considers 
the  Logic  of  Induction  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Logio  of  Comprehention,) 
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I. 

In  treating  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora  I  have  already  adverted, 
in  the  way  of  contrast,  to  the  Topica ;  and,  in  now  approaching 
the  latter  work,  I  must  again  bring  the  same  contrast  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

The  treatise  called  Topica  (including  that  which  bears  the 
separate  title  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis,  but  which  is  properly  its 
Ninth  or  last  Book,  winding  up  with  a  brief  but  memorable 
recapitulation  of  the  Analytica  and  Topica  considered  as  one 
scheme)  is  of  considerable  length,  longer  than  the  Prior  and 
Posterior  Analytics  taken  together.  It  contains  both  a  theory 
and  precepts  of  Dialectic  ;  also,  an  analysis  of  the  process  called 
by  Aristotle  Sophistical  Eefutation,  with  advice  how  to  resist  or 
neutralize  it. 

All  through  the  works  of  Aristotle,  there  is  nothing  which  he 
so  directly  and  emphatically  asserts  to  be  his  own  original 
performance,  as  the  design  and  execution  of  the  Topica  :  i.e.,  the 
deduction  of  Dialectic  and  Sophistic  from  the  general  theory  of 
Syllogism.  He  had  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  without  any 
model  to  copy  or  any  predecessor  to  build  upon :  and  in  every 
sort  of  work,  he  observes  justly,  the  first  or  initial  stages  are  the 
hardest.*  In  regard  to  Rhetoric  much  had  been  done  before 
him ;  there  were  not  only  masters  who  taught  it,  but  writers 
who  theorized  well  or  ill,  and  laid  down  precepts  about  it ;  so 
that,  in  his  treatise  on  that  subject,  he  had  only  to  enlarge  and 
improve  upon  pre-existing  suggestions.  But  in  regard  to 
Dialectic  as  he  conceives  it — in  its  contrast  with  Demonstration 
and  Science  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  its  analogy  or  kinship  with 
Rhetoric  on  the  other — nothing  whatever  had  been  done.  There 
were,  indeed,  teachers  of  contentious   dialogue,  as  well   as  of 


•  Arifltot.  Sopliist.  Elench.  xxxiv.  p.  183, 
b.    22 :    ixiyiffrov   yhp   f<r«s    Apx^   irovrds, 


yhp  KpdTiOTov  rfi  ^vvd/A€tf  roaovrtp  fniKpS' 
rarov  hv  r^  fify4$€i  x**^**'*^*'''^''  itrrty 
6<pdrjyai. 
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Rhetoric ;  *  but  these  teachers  could  do  nothing  better  than 
recommend  to  their  students  dialogues  or  orations  ready  made, 
to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Such  a  mode  of  teaching  (he  says), 
though  speedy,  was  altogether  unsystematic.  The  student 
acquired  no  knowledge  of  the  art,  being  furnished  only  with 
specimens  of  art-results.  It  was  as  if  a  master,  professing  to 
communicate  the  art  of  making  the  feet  comfortable,  taught 
nothing  about  leather-cutting  or  shoe-making,  but  furnished  his 
pupils  with  different  varieties  of  ready-made  shoes;  thus  sup- 
plying what  they  wanted  for  the  protection  of  the  feet,  but  not 
imparting  to  them  any  power  of  providing  such  protection  for 
themselves.**  "In  regard  to  the  process  of  syllogizing  (says 
Aristotle,  including  both  Analytic  and  Dialectic)  I  found 
positively  nothing  said  before  me :  I  had  to  work  it  out  for 
myself  by  long  and  laborious  research.*'  ^ 

This  is  one  of  the  few  passages,  throughout  the  philosopher's 
varied  and  multitudinous  works,  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  own 
speciaUty  of  method.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  on  that 
account.  If  we  turn  back  to  Sokrates  and  Plato,  we  shall 
understand  better  what  the  innovation  operated  by  Aristotle 
was ;  what  the  position  of  Dialectic  had  been  before  his  time, 
and  what  it  became  afterwards. 

In  the  minds  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  the  great  antithesis  was 
between  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric — ^interchange  of  short  question  \ 
and  answer  before  a  select  audience,  as  contrasted  with  long  | 
continuous  speech  addressed  to  a  miscellaneous  crowd  with 
known  established  sentiments  and  opinions,  in  the  view  of  per- 
suading them  on  some  given  interesting  point  requiring  decision. 
In  such  Dialectic  Sokrates  was  a  consummate  master ;  passing 
most  of  his  long  life  in  the  market-place  and  palaestra,  and 
courting  disputation  with  every  one.  He  made  formal  profession 
of  ignorance,  disclaimed  all  power  of  teaching,  wrote  nothing  at 
all,  and  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  cross-examining 
Elenchus,  by  which  he  exposed  and  humiliated  the  ablest  men 
not  less  than  the  vulgar.  Plato,  along  with  the  other  com- 
panions of  Sokrates,  imbibed  the  Dialectic  of  his  master,  and 
gave  perpetuity  to  it  in  those  inimitable  dialogues  which  are  still 


•  So[)hi8t.  Elench.  xxxiy.  p.  183,  b.  34 : 
ra^rris  8i  rfjs  irpayfmrtiaf  ob  rh  fi\y  ^v  rh 
S*  oifK  ^y  irpoi^uprfOXTixivoVy  oAA*  obh\v 
wayrt\&s  uirrjpx*y*  ical  yhp  rS»u  ircpl  rohi 
iptoTiKohs  \6yov9  fiKrQapvoxnnwv  dfiola  ris  ^v 
f)  Tai9fv<ns  rp  Topylov  xpayuartltf'  \6yovs 
y^p  01  /x^y  PriTopacovs  ol  8^  ipotTrtriKovs 
imoaap    iKfiaySaytiyj   tls   ots    TrKtitrrdjcis 


i/xvl-nrtty  wfiOnffav  iKdrtpoi  rohs  iiW'fpimp 
\6yovs. 

»»  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  184,  a.  2. 

*  Ibid.  a.  7 :  koI  irf p2  fi^y  rSy  ^rtropucSnf 
birrjpxf  iroWii  Koi  iroXoi^  r&  \ty6fifyaf  irtpi 
8i  rou  (TvKXjoylifffBM  iram€\&s  ohH^y  cfx^MCi^ 
irp6r(poy  AWo  \4y€ty,'aXX*  ^  rpifip  (ifTOvpm 
TCf  voXhy  xp<^w  hrovwffAtw. 
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preserved  to  us  from  his  pen.  He  composed  nothing  but 
dialogues;  thus  giving  expression  to  his  own  thoughts  only 
under  borrowed  names,  and  introducing  that  of  Sokrates  very 
generally  as  chief  spokesman.  But  Plato,  though  in  some 
dialogues  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  spokesman  the  genuine 
Sokratic  disclaimer  of  all  power  and  all  purpose  of  teaching,  yet 
does  not  do  this  in  all.  He  sometimes  assumes  the  didactic 
function  ;  though  he  still  adheres  to  the  form  of  dialogue,  even 
when  it  has  become  inconvenient  and  unsuitable.  In  the 
Platonic  Eepublic  Sokrates  is  made  to  alternate  his  own  peculiar 
vein  of  cross-examination  with  a  vein  of  dogmatic  exposition  not 
his  own ;  but  both  one  and  the  other  in  the  same  style  of  short 
question  and  answer.  In  the  Leges  becomes  still  more  manifest 
the  inconvenience  of  combining  the  substance  of  dogmatic  ex- 
position with  the  form  of  dialogue :  the  same  remark  may  also 
be  made  about  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus;  in  which  two 
dialogues,  moreover,  the  didactic  process  is  exhibited  purely  and 
exclusively  as  a  logical  partition,  systematically  conducted,  of  a 
genus  into  its  component  species.  Long-continued  speech, 
always  depreciated  by  Plato  in  its  rhetorical  manifestations,  is 
foreign  to  his  genius  even  for  purposes  of  philosophy :  the  very 
lecture  on  cosmogony  which  he  assigns  to  Timeeus,  and  the 
mythical  narrative  (unfinished)  delivered  by  Kritias,  are  brought 
into  something  like  the  form  of  dialogue  by  a  prefatory  colloquy 
specially  adapted  for  that  end. 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  in  Sokrates  the  dialectic  process 
is  exhibited  in   its   maximum  of  perfection,  but  disconnected 
altogether  from  the  didactic,  which  is  left  unnoticed, — in  Plato 
the  didactic  process  is  recognized  and  postulated,  but  is  neverthe- 
less confounded  with  or  absorbed  into  the  dialectic,  and  admitted 
\only  as  one  particular,  ulterior,  phase  and  manifestation  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  while  both  Sokrates  and  Plato   bring  out 
forcibly  the  side  of  antithesis  between  Rhetoric  and  Dialectic, 
they  omit  entirely  to  notice  the  side  of  analogy  or  parallelism 
between  them.     On  both  these  points  Aristotle  has  corrected  the 
'  confusion,  and  improved  upon  the  discrimination,  of  his  two 
predecessors.      He    has   pointedly  distinguished    the    dialectic 
■  process   from  the   didactic ;  and  he  has   gone  a  step  farther, 
furnishing  a  separate  theory  and  precepts  both  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other.     Again,  he  has  indicated  the  important  feature  of 
analogy  between  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric,  in  which  same  feature 
both  of  them  contrast  with  Didactic — the  point  not  seized  either 
by  Sokrates  or  by  Plato. 

Plato,  in  his  Sokratic  dialogues  or  dialogues  of  Search,  has 
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given  admirable  illustrative  specimens  of  that  which  Sokrates 
understood  and  practised  orally  as  Dialectic.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Topica,  has  in  his  usual  vein  of  philosophy  theorized  on  this 
practice  as  an  art.  He  had  himself  composed  dialogues,  which 
seem  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  indirect  and  fragmentary 
evidence,  to  have  been  Ciceronian  or  rhetorical  colloquies — a 
long  pleading  pro  followed  by  a  long  pleading  con^  rather  than 
examples  of  Sokratic  brachylogy  and  cross-examination.  But 
his  theory  given  in  the  Topica  applies  to  genuine  Sokratic 
fencing,  not  to  the  Ciceronian  alternation  of  set  speeches.  He 
disallows  the  conception  of  Plato,  that  Dialectic  is  a  process 
including  not  merely  dispute  but  all  full  and  efficacious  employ- 
ment of  general  terms  and  ideas  for  purposes  of  teaching :  he 
treats  this  latter  as  a  province  by  itself,  under  the  head  of 
Analytic :  and  devotes  the  Topica  to  the  explanation  of  argument- 
ative debate,  pure  and  simple.  He  takes  his  departure  from 
the  Syllogism,  as  the  type  of  deductive  reasoning  generally ;  the 
conditions  under  which  syllogistic  reasoning  is  vaUd  and  legiti- 
mate, having  been  already  explained  in  his  treatise  called 
Analytica  Priora.  So  obtained,  and  regulated  by  those  condi- 
tions, the  Syllogism  may  be  applied  to  one  or  other  of  two 
distinct  and  independent  purposes: — (1)  To  Demonstration  or 
Scientific  Teaching,  which  we  have  had  before  us  in  the  last  two 
chapters,  commenting  on  the  Analytica  Posteriora ;  (2)  To 
Dialectic,  or  Argumentative  Debate,  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter  on  in  the  Topica. 

The  Dialectic  Syllogism,  explained  in  the  Topica,  has  some 
points  in  common  with  the  Demonstrative  Syllogism,  treated 
in  the  Analytica  Posteriora.     In  both,  the  formal  conditions  are 
the  same,  and  the  conclusions  will  certainly  be  true,  if  the 
premisses  are  true ;  in  both,  the  axioms  of  deductive  reasoning' 
are  assumed,  namely,  the  maxims  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middle.    But,  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter,  the  differences- 
between  them  are  important.      The  Demonstrative  Syllogism/ 
applies  only  to  a  small  number  of  select  sciences,  each  having* 
special  j^rindjMa  of  its  own,  or  primary,  imdemonstrable  truths,! 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  induction  from  particulars.  I 
The  premisses  being  thus  incontrovertibly  certain,   the  con-, 
elusions   deduced  are  not  less  certain;   there  is  no  necessary' 
place  for  conflicting  arguments  or  counter-syllogisms,  although 
in  particular  cases  paralogisms  may  be  committed,  and  erroneous 
propositions  or  majors  for  syllogism  may  be  assumed.     On  the 
contrary,  the  Dialectic  Syllogism  applies  to  all  matters  without 
exception;   the   premisses  on  which  it  proceeds    are  neither 
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obtained  by  induction,  nor  incontrovertibly  certain,  but  are 
borrowed  from  some  one  among  the  varieties  of  accredited  or 
authoritative  opinion.  They  may  be  opinions  held  by  the 
multitude  of  any  particular  country,  or  by  an  intelligent 
majority,  or  by  a  particular  school  of  philosophers  or  wise 
individuals,  or  from  transmission  as  a  current  proverb  or  dictum 
of  some  ancient  poet  or  seer.  From  any  one  of  these  sources 
the  dialectician  may  borrow  premisses  for  syllogizing.  But  it 
often  happens  that  the  premisses  which  they  supply  are  dis- 
parate, or  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other ;  and  none  of 
them  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  final  or  peremptory  against 
the  rest.  Accordingly,  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  Dialectic 
as  well  as  of  Bhetoric  that  they  furnish  means  of  establishing 
conclusions  contrary  or  contradictory,  by  syllogisms  equally 
legitimate.*  The  dialectic  procedure  is  from  its  beginning  in- 
trinsically contentious,  implying  a  debate  between  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  sets  up  a  thesis  to  defend,  while  the  other  impugns 
it  by  interrogation :  the  assailant  has  gained  his  point,  if  he 
can  reduce  the  defendant  to  the  necessity  of  contradicting 
himself;  while  the  defendant  on  his  side  has  to  avoid  giving 
any  responses  which  may  drive  him  to  the  necessity  of  such 
contradiction. 

Aristotle  takes  great  pains  to  enforce  the  separation  both  of 

Dialectic   and   Rhetoric   from   Science   or   Instruction  with  its 

purpose   of    teaching  or  learning.      He   disapproves  of   those 

(seemingly  intending  Plato)  who   seek  to   confound   the  two. 

Dialectic  and  Rhetoric  (he  says)  have  for  their  province  words 

!  and  discourse,  not  facts  or  things :  they  are  not  scientific  or 

didactic  processes,  but  powers  or  accomplishments  of  discourse ; 

and  whoever  tries  to  convert  them  into  means  of  teaching  or 

learning  particular  subjects,  abolishes  their  characteristic  feature 

^nd  restricts  their  universality  of  application.^    Both  of  them 

■  deal  not  with  scientific  facts,  but  with  the  sum  total  of  accredited 

opinions,  though  each  for  its  own  purpose  :  both  of  them  lay 

hold  of  any  one  among  the  incoherent  aggregate  of  accepted 

generalities,  suitable  for  the  occasion ;  the  Dialectician  trying 


•  Aristot.  Rhetoric.  I.  i.  p.  135.5,  a.  29 : 
Iti  8i  ravairria  8«t  Bvvaffdai  Trtidfiy,  KaBdirtp 

Tfpa  vpdTTWfifVj  (oO  yhp  Se?  rh  <pav\a  ir«f- 
$€iv)y  4aA*  Iva  ^"fjTf  \ayBdyr)  irws  ^x*'»  'f®* 
5ira»r  &XAou  xp<afx4vov  rois  \6yois  fi^  BtKalas 
atnol  \^iv  t^x^h^^'  '^^^  t*-^^  '^^^  li.W<av 
T€xv«»'  ou8€/x(o  rhfoarria  ffvKKoyi^trai'  r)  h^ 
hia\fKriKii  Kol  ^  fiTiropiK^  fiSvai  rovro  iro<- 


ovaiw  Sfioiws  ydp  (laiy  iiix<p6Tfpai  twk  4yay- 

^  Ibid.  iv.  2,  p.  1359,  b.  12:  Zrrtf  8*  Ikv 
ris  ^  T^v  ^laKfKTiK^p  ff  ravrriy  (t^v  /Jitto- 
piK^u)  /x^  Kaddirfp  hy  ^vyd/xtis,  a\X'  4iri- 
aritfiaSf  trfiparai  icaTacric€uc£^«ii',  A^crfrai 
T^y  <pv(riy  ahrSiv  iL<payi<raSj  Tfp  fi€Tafiaiyfty 
4iri(rK€vd(<i)y  ds  ^wiffT'fjuas  ifTOKtifityuy  rt- 
ywy  TrpayfidTuyy  a\\h  fi^  fx6voy  K6ywy, 
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to  force  his  opponent  into  an  inconsistency,  the  Rhetor  trying 
to  persuade  his  auditors  into  &  favourable  decision.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  goes  deeper  than  opinion  for  his  premisses, 
nor  concerns  himself  about  estabUshing  by  induction  primary 
or  special  principia,  such  as  may  serve  for  a  basis  of  demon- 
stration. 

In  every  society  there  are  various  floating  opinions  and 
beliefs,  each  carrying  with  it  a  certain  measure  of  authority, 
often  inconsistent  with  each  other,  not  the  same  in  different 
societies,  nor  always  the  same  even  in  the  same  society.  Each 
youthful  citizen,  as  he  grows  to  manhood,  imbibes  these  opinions 
and  beliefs  insensibly  and  without  special  or  professional 
teaching.*  The  stock  of  opinions  thus  transmitted  would  not 
be  identical  even  at  Athens  and  Sparta :  the  difference  would 
be  still  greater,  if  we  compared  Athens  with  Rome,  Alexandria, 
or  Jerusalem.  Such  opinions  all  carry  with  them  more  or  less 
of  authority,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  reasonings  of  common 
life,  among  unscientific  men,  are  supplied.  The  practice  of 
dialectical  discussion,  prevalent  in  Athens  during  and  before 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  was  only  a  more  elaborate,  improved,  and 
ingenious  exhibition  of  this  common  talk;  proceeding  on  the 
same  premisses,  but  bringing  them  together  from  a  greater 
variety  of  sources,  handling  them  more  cleverly,  and  having 
for  its  purpose  to  convict  an  opponent  of  inconsistency.  The 
dialecticians  dwelt  exclusively  in  the  region  of  these  received 
opinions;  and  the  purpose  of  their  debates  was  to  prove  in- 
consistency, or  to  repel  the  proof  of  inconsistency,  between  one 
opinion  and  another. 

This  dialectic  debate,  which  Aristotle  found  current  at  Athens, 
he  tries  in  the  Topica  to  define  and  reduce  to  system.  The 
dialectician  must  employ  Syllogism ;  and  we  are  first  taught  to 
distinguish  the  Syllogism  that  he  employs  from  others.  The 
Dialectic  syllogism  is  discriminated  on  one  side  from  the 
Demonstrative,  on  the  other  from  the  Eristic  (or  litigious) ;  also 
from  the  scientific  Paralogism  or  Pseudographeme.  This  dis- 
crimination is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  belonging 
to  the  premisses.  The  Demonstrative  syllogism  (which  we  have 
already  gone  through  in  the  Analytica  Posteriora)  has  premisses 
noway  dependent  upon  opinion :  it  deduces  conclusions  from 
true  first  principles,  obtained  by  Induction  in  each  science,  and  ■ 


*  For  an  acute  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  thiB  nnsystematio  transmi^ion  of 
opinions,  see,  in  the  Protagorus  of  Plato, 
the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Prota- 


goras, pp.  323-325.  See  also  *  Plato  and 
the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrates/  Vol. 
II.  eh.  xxi.  p.  45,  seq. 
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different  in  each  different  science.  The  Dialectic  syllogism  does 
not  aspire  to  any  such  evidence,  but  borrows  its  premisses  from 
Opinion  of  some  sort ;  accredited  either  by  numbers,  or  by  wise 
individuals,  or  by  some  other  authoritative  holding.  As  this 
evidence  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  demonstrative  syllogism, 
80  again  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  third  variety — the  Eristic 
syllogism.  In  this  third  variety,'  the  premisses  do  not  rest 
upon  any  real  opinion,  but  only  on  a  fallacious  appearance 
or  simulation  of  opinion;  insomuch  that  they  are  at  once 
detected  as  false,  by  any  person  even  of  moderate  under- 
standing ;  whereas  (according  to  Aristotle)  no  real  opinion  ever 
carries  with  it  such  a  merely  superficial  semblance,  or  is  ever 
so  obviously  and  palpably  false.  A  syllogism  is  called  Eristic 
also  when  it  is  faulty  in  form,  though  its  premisses  may  be 
borrowed  from  real  opinion,  or  when  it  is  both  faulty  in  form 
and  false  in  the  matter  of  the  premisses.  Still  a  fourth  variety  of 
syllogism  is  the  scientific  Paralogism :  where  the  premisses  are 
not  borrowed  from  any  opinion,  real  or  simulated,  but  belong 
properly  to  the  particular  science  in  which  they  are  employed, 
yet  nevertheless  are  false  or  erroneous.^ 

Upon  the  classification  of  syllogisms  here  set  forth  by  Aris- 
totle, we  may  remark  that  the  distinction  between  the  Demon- 
strative and  the  Dialectic  is  true  and  important ;  but  that 
between  the  Dialectic  and  the  Eristic  is  faint  and  imimportant ; 
the  class  called  Eristic  syllogisms  being  apparently  introduced 
merely  to  create  a  difference,  real  or  supposed,  between  the 
Dialectician  and  the  Sophist,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to 
the  last  book  of  this  treatise,  entitled  Sophistici  Elenchi.  The 
class-title  Eristic  (or  litigious)  is  founded  upon  a  supposition 
of  dishonest  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  disputant ;  but  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  make  this  the  foundation  of  a  class,  and  to 
rank  the  same  syllogism  in  the  class,  or  out  of  it,  according 
as  the  intentions  of  the  disputant  who  employs  it  are  honest 
or  dishonest.  Besides,  a  portion  of  Aristotle's  definition  tells 
us  that  the  Eristic  syllogism  is  one  of  which  the  premisses  can 
impose  upon  no  one  ;  being  such  that  a  very  ordinary  man  can 
at  once  detect  their  falsity.  The  dishonest  disputant,  surely, 
would  argue  to  little  purpose,  if  he  intentionally  employed  such 
premisses  as  these.      Lastly,  according  to  another  portion  of 


•  Topic.  I.  p.  100,  b.  23:  ^purrixhs  8* 
fffTi  avWoyifffihs  6  in  <paivofi(v<ov  ivh6^(iaVy 

iy^6lwy  <paiv6fiivos.  ob  yh.p  rrav  rh  <pa.iv6- 
lifvov  ivZo^ov  Kcik  itrnv  tvZo^ov.  sbdiy  yhp 
r&y    \fyoti4vtfv   ivZ6lw¥    i'wtK6Katov    tx*^ 


TovTcAws  r^v  tpamcuriayy  KaBdir^p  irfpl  rhs 
rwy  ipiariKuv  \6y<uy  &px^^  <TVfifi^firiK€V 
tx^^v  irapaxp^f^O'  7^P  ko)  its  ^irl  rh  irokh 
rols  Kal  ixiKph.  ffvvopav  ^vyafi4yois  KordZriKos 
iv  aanois  ri  rov  il^ei^ovs  4(rr\  ip^tffit, 
f  Ibid.  i.  p.  101,  a.  5-17. 
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Aristotle's  definition,  every  syllogism  faulty  in  form,  or  yielding 
no  legitimate  conclusion  at  all,  will  fall  under  the  class  Eristic, 
and  this  he  himself  in  another  place  explicitly  states;'  which 
would  imply  that  the  bad  syllogism  must  always  emanate  from 
litigious  or  dishonest  intentions.  But  in  defining  the  Pseudo- 
grapheme,  immediately  afterwards,  Aristotle  does  not  imply 
that  the  false  scientific  premiss  affords  presumption  of  litigious 
disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  advance  it ;  nor  does  there 
seem  any  greater  propriety  in  throwing  all  bad  dialectic  syllo- 
gisms under  the  general  head  of  Eristic. 

The  dialectician,  then,  will  carry  on  debate  only  by  means  1 
of  premisses  sustained  by  real  opinion ;  which  not  only  always  '. 
carry  some  authority,  but  are  assumed  as  being  never  obviously 
fiallacious ;  though  often  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  ad- 
mitting of  argumentation  pro  and  con.  These  are  what  Aristotle 
calls  Endoxa;  opposed  to  Adosca,  or  propositions  which  are 
discountenanced,  or  at  least  not  countenanced,  by  opinion,  and 
to  Paradaxa  (a  peculiar  variety  of  Adoxa),^  or  propositions 
which,  though  having  ingenious  arguments  in  theh:  favour,  yet 
are  adverse  to  some  proclaimed  and  wide-spread  opinions,  and 
thus  have  the  predominant  authority  of  opinion  against  them. 

Of  these  three  words,  Paradox  is  the  only  one  that  has 
obtained  a  footing  in  modem  languages,  thanks  to  Cicero  and 
the  Latin  authors.  If  the  word  Endox  had  obtained  the  like 
footing,  we  should  be  able  to  keep  more  closely  to  the  thought 
and  views  of  Aristotle.  As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  translate  the 
Greek  Endoxon  as  Probable,  and  Adoxon  as  Improbable :  ® 
which,  though  not  incorrect,  is  neither  suitable  nor  exactly  coin- 
cident. Probable  corresponds  more  nearly  to  what  Aristotle 
(both  in  this  treatise  and  in  the  Analytica)  annoimces  sometimes 
as  rh  cue  ^TTi  TO  7roX6 — that  which  happens  in  most  cases  but  not 
in  all,  as  distinguished  from  the  universal  and  necessary  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  purely  casual  on  the  other ;  ^  sometimes,  also, 
as  TO  ciKoc  or  to  arifuiov.  Now  this  is  a  different  idea  from 
(though  it  has  a  point  of  analogy  with)  the  Endoxon :  which  is 
not  necessarily  true  even  in  part,  but  may  be  wholly  untrue ; 
which  always  has  some  considerations  against  it,  though  there 


•  Topic.  VIII.  xu.  p.  162,  b.  4. 

b  Ibid.  L  xL  p.  104,  b.  24:  wtpl  &y 
Xiryov  fx^F^**^  ivavriov  reus  96^cus, 

^  AriBtotle  gives  a  double  meaning  of 
iZoiov  (Topic.  VIll.  ix.  p.  160,  b.  17):— 
1. 1  hat  which  involves  absurd  or  strange 
oonaequences  (irom),  2.  That  which 
afforda  preamnption  of  a  bad  disposition, 


such  as  others  will  disapprove — oXoy  9ri 
rtioy^i  ray<idhy  koI  rh  &8iicc<y  fi4\riov  rov 
aZiKuaOai. 

^  Topic  II.  vL  p.  112,  b.  1 :  ^ircl  8i  rw 
trparyiJuirww  rh  iikv  i^  iufiyKfis  irri,  rii  8* 
iis  M  rh  wok6f  rii  8*  hwinp*  irvx*^^  ^^ 
Compare  also  Analyt.  Poet.  L  xxx.,  et 
alib. 
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may  be  more  in  its  favour ;  and  which,  lastly,  may  be  different, 
or  even  opposite,  in  different  ages  and  different  states  of  society. 
When  Josephus  distinguished  himself  as  a  disputant  in  the 
schools  of  Jerusalem  on  points  of  law  and  custom,'  his  argu- 
ments must  have  been  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Endoxa  or 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  time  and  place ;  but  these  must  have 
differed  widely  from  the  Endoxa  found  and  argued  upon  by  the 
contemporaries    of   Aristotle   at  Athens.     The    Endoxon    may 
indeed  be  rightly  called  probable,  because,  whenever  a  propo- 
sition is  fortified  by  a  certain  body  of  opinion,  Aristotle  admits 
a  certain  presumption  (greater  or  less)  that  it  is  true.     But  such 
probability  is  not  essential  to  the  Endoxon :  it  is  only  an  acci- 
dent or  accompaniment  (to  use  the  Aristotelian  phrase),  and  by 
no  means  an  universal  accompaniment.     The  essential  feature 
of  the  Endoxon  is,  that  it  has  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
recognition  among  the  mass  of  opinions  and  beUefs  floating  and 
carrying  authority  at  the  actual  time  and  place.     The  English 
word  whereby  it  is  translated  ought  to  express  this  idea,  and 
nothing  more  ;  just  as  the  correlative  word  Paradox  does  express 
its  implication,  approached  from  the  other  side.     Unfortunately, 
in  the  absence  of  Endox,  we  have  no  good  word  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  within  this  wide  field  of  floating  opinions  that  dialectical 
debate  and  rhetorical  pleading  are  carried  on.     Dialectic  sup- 
poses a  questioner  or  assailant,  and  a  respondent  or  defendant. 
The  respondent  selects  and  proclaims  a  problem  or  thesis,  which 
he  undertakes  to  maintain :  the  assailant  puts  to  him  successive 
questions,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  concessions  which  may 
serve  as  premisses  for  a  counter-syUogism,  of  which  the  con- 
clusion is  contradictory  or  contrary  to  the  thesis  itself,  or  to 
some  other  antecedent  premiss  which  the  respondent  has  already 
conceded.     It  is  the  business  of  the  respondent  to  avoid  making 
any  answers  which  may  serve  as  premisses  for  such  a  counter- 
syllogism.     If  he  succeeds  in  this,  so  as  not  to  become  impli- 
cated  in   any   contradiction   with   himself,  he   has   baflBied   his 
assailant,  and  gained  the  victory.     There  are,  however,  certain 
rules  and  conditions,  binding  on  both  parties,  under  which  the 
debate  must  be  carried  on.     It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Topica  to 
indicate  these  rules ;    and,  in  accordance  therewith,  to  advise 
both  parties  as  to  the  effective  conduct  of  their  respective  cases — 
as  to  the  best   thrusts  and  the  best  mode  of  parrying.     The 
assailant  is  supplied  with  a  classified  catalogue  of  materials  for 
questions,  and  with  indications  of  the  weak  points  which  he  is 


■  See  JosephuH,  Dc  Vit&  Suft,  c.  ii. 
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to  look  out  for  in  any  new  subject  which  may  turn  up  for  debate. 
He  is  farther  instructed  how  to  shape,  marshal,  and  disguise  his 
questions,  in  such  a  way  that  the  respondent  may  least  be  able 
to  foresee  their  ultimate  bearing.  The  respondent,  on  his  side, 
is  told  what  he  ought  to  look  forward  to  and  guard  against. 
Such  is  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise ;  the  entire  process 
being  considered  in  the  large  and  comprehensive  spirit  customary 
with  Aristotle,  and  distributed  according  to  the  Aristotelian 
terminology  and  classification. 

It  is  plain  that  neither  the  direct  purpose  of  the  debaters,  nor 
the  usual  result  of  the  debate,  is  to  prove  truth  or  to  disprove 
falsehood.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  result  occasionally;  but 
the  only  certain  result  is,  that  an  inconsistency  is  exposed  in 
the  respondent's  manner  of  defending  his  thesis,  or  that  the 
assailant  fails  in  his  purpose  of  showing  up  such  inconsistency. 
Whichever  way  the  debate  may  turn,  no  certain  inference  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  thesis  itself:  not  merely  as  to  whether  it 
is  true  or  false,  but  even  as  to  whether  it  consists  or  does  not 
consist  with  other  branches  of  received  opinions.  Such  being 
the  case,  what  is  the  use  or  value  of  dialectic  debate,  or  of 
a  methodized  procedure  for  conducting  it  ?  Aristotle  answers 
this  question,  telling  us  that  it  is  useful  for  three  purposes.^! 
First,  the  debate  is  a  valuable  and  stimulating  mental  exercise  ; 
and,  if  a  methodized  procedure  be  laid  down,  both  parties  will 
be  able  to  conduct  it  more  easily  as  well  as  more  efficaciously. 
Secondly,  it  is  useful  for  our  intercourse  with  the  multitude ;  ^ 
for  the  procedure  directs  us  to  note  and  remember  the  opinions 
of  the  multitude,  and  such  knowledge  will  faciHtate  our  inter- 
course with  them :  we  shall  converse  with  them  out  of  their  own 
opinions,  which  we  may  thus  be  able  beneficially  to  modify. 
Thirdly,  dialectic  debate  has  an  useful  though  indirect  bearing 
even  upon  the  processes  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  upon 
the  truths  thereby  acquired.*^  For  it  accustoms  us  to  study  the 
difficulties  on  both  sides  of  every  question,  and  thus  assists 
us  in  detecting  and  discriminating  truth  and  falsehood.  More- 
over, apart  from  this  mode  of  usefulness,  it  opens  a  new  road 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  first  jnincipia  of  each  separate  science. 
These  principui  can  never  be  scrutinized  through  the  truths  of 


•  Topic.  L  ii.  p.  101,  a.  26:  r<rTi  ^ 
wphs  Tpla,  itphs  yvfiyaaiay,  irphs  ras  iyrt- 
(t^tttj  irphs  ras  fccrr^  <pi\o<To<pi<iy  iiriaT^ifias, 

»  Ibid.  a.  30:  irphs  84  t^;  iyrUius, 
it6ri  T&s  Twy  iroWiffv  Kar7ipi0ti7ifi4yoi,  i6^€U 
ovK  iK  r&¥  iJJiorpiwy  &AA*  ix  ruy  olKtlaiv 


ioyfidrofy  tfitX-fiffofit^  wphs  abro^ff  /itrafii' 
fidioyrts  B  riKy  fi^i  Kok&s  ^aiv^nnat,  \4yttM 
il/uy. 

'^  Ibid.  a.  34 :  wphs  84  riis  icar^  <pi\oao^iw 
iwitrriifMs,  &o. 
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the  science  itself,  which  presuppose  them  and  are  deduced  from 
them.  To  investigate  and  verify  them,  is  the  appropriate  task 
of  First  Philosophy.  But  Dialectic  also,  carrying  investigation 
as  it  does  everywhere,  and  familiarized  with  the  received 
opinions  on  both  sides  of  every  subject,  suggests  many  points 
of  importance  in  regard  to  these  pnndpia. 

The  three  heads  just  enumerated  illustrate  the  discriminating 
care  of  Aristotle.  The  point  of  the  first  head  is  brought  out 
often  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search :  the  stimulus  brought 
to  bear  in  awakening  dormant  intellectual  power,  and  in  dissi- 
pating that  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  which  is  the  general 
infirmity  of  mankind,  is  frequently  declared  by  Plato  to  be  the 
most  difficult,  but  the  indispensable,  operation  of  the  teacher 
upon  his  pupil.  Under  the  third  head,  Aristotle  puts  this  point 
more  justly  than  Plato,  not  as  a  portion  of  teaching,  nor  as 
superseding  direct  teaching,  but  as  a  preliminary  thereunto ; 
and  it  is  a  habit  of  his  own  to  prefix  this  antecedent  survey  of 
doubts  and  difficulties  on  both  sides,  as  a  means  of  sharpening 
our  insight  into  the  dogmatic  exposition  which  immediately 
follows. 

Under  the  second  head,  we  find  exhibited  another  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Aristotle's  mind — the  value  which  he  sets 
upon  a  copious  acquaintance  with  received  opinions,  whether 
correct  or  erroneous.  The  philosophers  of  his  day  no  longer 
talked  publicly  in  the  market-place  and  with  every  one  indis- 
criminately, as  Sokrates  had  done :  scientific  study,  and  the 
habit  of  written  compositions  naturally  conducted  them  into  a 
life  apart,  among  select  companions.  Aristotle  here  indicates 
that  such  estrangement  from  the  multitude  lessened  their  means 
of  acting  beneficially  on  the  multitude,  and  in  the  way  of 
counteraction  he  prescribes  dialectical  exercise.  His  own  large 
and  many-sided  observation,  extending  to  the  most  vulgar  phe- 
nomena, is  visible  throughout  his  works,  and  we  know  that  he 
drew  up  a  collection  of  current  proverbs.* 

Again,  what  we  read  imder  the  third  head  shows  that,  while 
Aristotle  everywhere  declares  Demonstration  and  teaching  to  be 
a  process  apart  from  Dialectic,  he  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  latter,  for  testing  and  verifying 
the  princlpia  of  Demonstration ;  ^   which  principm  cannot   be 


■  Diog.   Laert.  v.  26.     Kephisodonis,  '  siones  I.  p.  406. 
the  disciple  of  Isokrates,  in  defending  his  i      ^  Topic.  I.  ii.  p.  101,  b.  3:  i^fToariK^ 
master,     depreciated     this     Aristotelian     yiip   oOaa  vphs  ras   avaawy  r&y  f4.€$6S<Df 


collection;    see    in    AthensBus    II.    Ivi., 
comparing  Schweighauser's  Animadver- 


i-PX^s  ^5^*'  ^X**« 
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reached  by  Demonstration  itself,  since  every  demonstration  pre- 
supposes them.  He  does  not  mean  that  these  principia  can  be 
proved  by  Dialectic,  for  Dialectic  does  not  prove  any  thing ;  but 
it  is  necessary  as  a  test  or  scrutinizing  process  to  assure  us  that 
all  the  objections  capable  of  being  offered  against  them  can  be 
met  by  sufficient  replies.  In  respect  of  universal  competence 
and  applicabiUty,  Dialectic  is  the  counterpart,  or  rather  the 
tentative  companion  and  adjunct,  of  what  Aristotle  calls  First 
Philosophy  or  Ontology ;  to  which  last  he  assigns  the  cognizance 
of  principia,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  treat  of  the  Metaphysica.* 
Dialectic  (he  repeats  more  than  once)  is  not  a  definite  science  or 
body  of  doctrine,  but,  like  rhetoric  or  medicine,  a  practical  art 
or  ability  of  dealing  with  the  ever  varying  situations  of  the 
dialogue  ;  of  imagining  and  enunciating  the  question  proper  for 
attack,  or  the  answer  proper  for  defence,  as  the  case  may  be. 
As  in  the  other  arts,  its  resources  are  not  unlimited.  Nor  can 
the  dialectician,  any  more  than  the  rhetor  or  the  physician, 
always  guarantee  success.  Each  of  them  has  an  end  to  be 
accomplished;  and  if  he  employs  for  its  accomplishment  the 
best  means  that  the  situation  permits,  he  must  be  considered 
a  master  of  his  own  art  and  procedure.^  To  detect  truth,  and 
to  detect  what  is  like  truth,  belong  (in  Aristotle's  judgment) 
to  the  same  mental  capacity.  Mankind  have  a  natural  tendency 
towards  truth,  and  the  common  opinions  therefore  are,  in  most 
cases,  coincident  with  truth.  Accordingly,  the  man  who  divines 
well  in  regard  to  verisimilitude,  will  usually  divine  well  in  regard 
to  truth.*^ 

The   subject-matter  of  dialectic  debate,  speaking  generally, 
consists  of  Propositions   and  Problems,  to  be  propounded  as 
questions  by  the  assailant  and  to  be  admitted  or  disallowed  by 
the  defendant.     They  will  relate  either  to  Expetenda  and  Fu- 
gienda,  or  they  must  bear,  at  least  indirectly,  upon  some  pointy 
of  scientific  truth  or  observed  cognition.'*     They  will  be  either  | 
ethical,  physical,  or  logical ;  class-terms  which  Aristotle  declines' 
to  define,  contenting  himself  with  giving  an  example  to  illustrate 
each  of  them,  while  adding  that  the  student  should  collect  other 


•  Metaphys,  T,  iii.  p.  1005,  a.  20-b.  10 ; 
r.  ii.  p.  1004,  b.  15-30. 

»»  Topic.  I.  iit  p.  101,  b.  5 :  t^ofify  8i 
r€\4us  r^y  fi4$o9oVf  tray  dfioltof  lx»/icy 
&<rwfp  i-wl  PffTopiKTis  KcX  larpiiais  koX  r&y 
roto{ntey  ivydfitofy,  rovro  8*  4ar\  rh  im 
rwv  ^vSffxoft^i'wy  woitly  &  irpoaupo6fi€$<i. 
oJJtc  7^^  6  PnTOptKhs  iK  irayrhs  rpSirov 
irfff<rct,  oMt  6  iarpiKhs  l^iiffw  &AA*  iky  r&v 
^vScxofi/i'wy  fkjfiky  wopakiirjf,  iKcof&s  abrhy 


The  word  4irurr^ifiriy  in  the  last  line  is 
used  loosely,  since  Aristotle,  in  the 
Rhetorica  (p.  1359,  b.  12),  explicitly 
states  that  Rnetoric  and  Dialectic  are  not 
to  be  treated  as  iici<rHiixas  but  as  mere 
^vydfAfis. 

^  Rhetoric.  I.  i.  p.  1355,  a.  17. 

«  Topic  I.  xi.  p.  104,  b.  2. 
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similar  examples,  and  gradually  familiarize  himself  with  the  fall 
meaning  of  the  general  term,  through  such  inductive  comparison 
of  particulars.' 

But  it  is  not  every  problem  coming  under  one  of  these  three 
heads  that  is  fit  for  dialectic  debate.  If  a  man  propounds  as 
subject  for  debate,  Whether  we  ought  to  honour  the  gods  or  to 
love  our  parents,  he  deserves  punishment  instead  of  refutation  : 
if  he  selects  the  question.  Whether  snow  is  white  or  not,  he  must 
be  supposed  deficient  in  perceptive  power.**  What  all  persons 
unanimously  believe,  is  imsuitable :  ^  what  no  one  believes  is  aJso 
unsuitable,  since  it  will  not  be  conceded  by  any  respondent. 
The  problem  must  have  some  doubts  and  difficulties,  in  order  to 
afford  scope  for  discussion ;  yet  it  must  not  be  one  of  which  the 
premisses  are  far-fetched  or  recondite,  for  that  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  dialectic  exercise.^  It  ought  to  be  one  on  which 
opinions  are  known  to  be  held,  both  in  the  affirmative  and  in  the 
negative ;  on  which  either  the  multitude  differ  among  themselves, 
the  majority  being  on  one  side,  while  yet  there  is  an  adverse 
minority ;  or  some  independent  authority  stands  opposed  to  the 
multitude,  such  as  a  philosopher  of  eminence,  a  professional  man 
or  artist  speaking  on  his  own  particular  craft,  a  geometer  or  a 
physician  on  the  specialities  of  his  department.  Matters  such 
as  these  are  the  appropriate  subjects  for  dialectic  debate ;  and 
new  matters  akin  to  them  by  way  of  analogy  may  be  imagined 
and  will  be  perfectly  admissible.®  Even  an  ingenious  paradox 
or  thesis  adverse  to  prevailing  opinions  may  serve  the  purpose, 
as  likely  to  obtain  countenance  from  some  authority,  though  as 
yet  we  know  of  none/ 

•  Topic  I.  xiv.  p.  105,  b  20-29 :  al  fi^v  ykp  «  Ibid.  x.  p.  104,  a.  5. 

^BmoX  irpordcfis  tlaiv,  aJ  $€  <pv(TiKal<,  cu  8^  **  Ibid.   xi.   p.    105,   a.   7:   ovSi  8^  &v 

XoyiKal. — iroteu  8*  'dKaarai  rwv  irpotipfifitvuv^  (rCyeyyvs  if  &T(>8ci{ts,  otfJ*  5v  \iay  ir6f^fior 

Apur/jL^    fihv   OlfK    cuircT^s    iirobovvai    irtpl  rh.  fxhy  yhp  ovk  tx^^  hiropiay^  rk  8^  irXc/oy* 

aindvyr^  ^\  8ick  t^s   iva.y<ayr^i   evyrj-^  fl  Kark  yv/xvatrTiicfiy.    The  loose  use  of  the 

$€l<f  ir€ipaT€ov  yvtopi^dy  iKd(n"rjy  ainStv,  word  &ir<$8€i(is  deserves  note  here:  it  is 

Koerk  rk  irpoupnyiiva  irapa^fiyfiaTa  hriffKO'  the  technical  term  of  the  Analyt.  Post., 

•Koxivra,  denoting  that  application  of  the  syllogism 

This  illustrates  Aristotle's  view  of  the  which  contrasts  with  Dialectic  altogether, 
process  of  Induction  and  its  results ;  the  Aristotle  here  means  only  that  pro- 
acquisition  of  the  import  of  a  general  blems  falliiig  within  these  limite  are  the 
term,  through  comparison  of  numerous  best  for  dialectic  discussion ;  but,  in  his 
particulars  comprehended  under  it.  suggestions  later  on,  he  includes  problems 

The    term  logical    does    not    exactly  for     discussion    involving    tlie     utmost 

correspond  with   Aristotle's  Xo^i/ca/,  but  generalities  of  philosophy.    For  example, 

on  the  present  occasion  no  better  term  he  (»ften  adverts  to  dialectic  debate  on  the 

presents  itself.  Plutonic  Ideas  or  Forms  (Topic.  II.  vii.  p. 

^  Ibid.   xi.  p.  105,  a.   67:  KoXtLcnccs—  1 1 3, a.  25;  V.  vii.  p.  137, b.  7;  VI.  vi.  p.  143, 

alae-f^fffuf,  n^ovrai.    Yet  he  considers  the  b.  24.     Compare  also  I.  xi.  p.  104,  b.  14.) 

question.  Whtther   we  ought   rather  to  "  Topic.  I.  x.  p.  104,  a.  11-37. 

obey  the  laws  of  the  state  or  the  com-  '  Ibid.  xi.  p.  104,  b.  24-28 :  ^  irtpX  Sov 

mands   of  our  parents,   in  case  of  dis-  K6rYov  %x^y^*^  iwamiov  reus  8<j(ats — rovro 

crepancy  between  the  two, — as  quite  fit  ydp^  c{  Kod  nyi  fi^  8okc7,  8<{(ciey  h'  9ik  rh 

for  debate  (xiv.  p.  105,  b.  22).  K6yov  Hx^tv, 
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These    conditions   apply  both  to  problems  propounded  for 
debate,  and  to  premisses  tendered  on  either  side  daring  the  dis- 
cussion.   Both  the  interrogator  and  the  respondent — ^the  former 
having  to  put  appropriate  questions,  and  the  latter  to  make 
appropriate    answers — must    know  and    keep    in    mind  these 
varieties  of  existing  opinion  among  the  multitude  as  well  as 
among  the  special  dissident  authorities  above  indicated.     The 
dialectician  ought  to  collect  and  catalogue  such  Endoxa,  with  the 
opinions  analogous  to  them,  out  of  written  treatises  and  else- 
where ; '  distributing  them  under  convenient  heads,   such  as 
those  relating  to  good  and  evil  generally,  and  to  each  special 
class  of  good,  &c.    Aristotle,  however,  admonishes  him  that  he 
is  debating  problems  not  scientifically,  but  dialectically  :  having 
reference  not  to  truth,  but  to  opinion.**    If  the  interrogator  were 
proceeding  scientifically  and  didactically,  he  would  make  use  of 
all  true  and  ascertained  propositions,  whether  the  respondent 
conceded  them  or  not,  as  premisses  for  his  syllogism.    But  in 
Dialectic  he  is  dependent  on  the  concession  of  the  respondent, 
and  can  construct  his  syllogisms  only  from  premisses  that  have 
been  conceded  to  him.®    Hence  he  must  keep  as  closely  as  he 
can  to  opinions  carrying  extrinsic  authority,  as  being  those  which 
the  respondent  will  hesitate  to  disallow.^ 

Moreover,  the  form  of  the  interrogation  admissiUe  in  dialectic 
debate  is  peculiar.  The  respondent  is  not  bound  to  furnish  any 
information  in  his  answer :  he  is  bound  only  to  admit,  or  to  / 
deny,  a  proposition  tendered  to  him.  You  must  not  ask  him,' 
What  is  the  genus  of  man?  You  must  yourself  declare  the 
genus,  and  ask  whether  he  admits  it,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
following  forms — (1)  Is  animal  the  genus  of  man  ?  (2)  Is  animal 
the  genus  of  man,  or  not  ?  to  which  the  response  is  an  admission 
or  a  denial.* 

Dialectic  procedure,  both  of  the  assailant  and  of  the  defen- 


•  Topic.  I.  xiv.  p.  105,  b.  1-18.  iic\4' 
y^iy  8i  xph  *oi  ^*  '»'*^  ytypeififi^yuv  XAyttv. 

^  Ibid.  b.  80:  irphs  /uiv  oZv  ^iKoffoipiay 

•  Ibid.  Vin.  i.  p.^  155,  b.  10 :  wphs 
trtpov  yhp  may  rh  TotovroVy  r^  8^  ^tXoao^ 
irol  (rrrovim  KoJf  kaurhv  M\w  /a^Xci,  Hlv 
hXii^  fi^y  ^  «tal  yy^pifia  8t*  &y  6  oi/AAo- 
yifffi6s,  fiii  ij  V  ednii  6  kiroKptp6fi€yos,  &C 

<*  Ibid.  1.  p.  156,  b.  20:  xi^^ffiftoy  8i  ical 
rh  4viK4y€ty  Urt  o^vri0€S  itcd  \9y6fityov  rh 
rotovror     dKrovvt     y^p    Kiw^tv    rh 

•  Ibid.  L  iT.  p.  101,  b.  30.  The  first 
of  these  two  foniui  Aristotle  caUs  a  irp^ 


TcuriT,  the  second  he  calls  a  irpSfiKrifuu 
But  this  distinction  between  these  two 
words  is  not  steadily  adhered  to:  it  is 
differently  declared  in  Topic  L  x.,  xi.  p. 
104,  as  Alexander  has  remarked  in  the 
Scholia,  p.  258,  b.  4,  Brand.  Compare 
also  De  Interpretat.  p.  20,  b.  26;  and 
Topic.  YIII.  iL  p.  158,  a.  14  :  ofr  9oku  ^ 
wav  rh  Ka06Kov  SmAcjctijic^  wpSraiTis  flyaif 
otov  ri  4(my  JMpwwot^  ^  irocaxAs  \4yrrtu 
rkyaB6w ;  tori  ykp  irpSrcis  SioAcirriir^  rphs 
^y  ttrrty  kroKplvourdai  yal  ft  otf*  wphs  8i  rkt 
flpil/jL4inu  ohic  ioriv,  Zih  oh  SiaXcmini 
4<m  rik  roiovra  rSw  ipcmiijArmVj  &y  m^ 
cinhi  Ziaplcas  ^  ZitXiSfuvos  ctWp. 
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dant,  has  to  do  with  propositions  and  problems;  accordingly, 
Aristotle  introduces  a  general  distribution  of  propositions  under 
four  heads.  .  The  predicate  must  either  be  Genus,  or  Proprium, 
or  Accident,  of  its  subject.  But  the  Proprium  divides  itself 
again  into  two.  It  always  reciprocates  with,  or  is  co-extensive 
with,  its  subject ;  but  sometimes  it  declares  the  essence  of  the 
subject,  sometimes  it  does  not.  When  it  declares  the  essence  of 
'  the  subject,  Aristotle  calls  it  the  Definition ;  when  it  does  not 
declare  the  essence  of  the  subject,  although  reciprocating  there- 
with, he  reserves  for  it  the  title  of  Proprium.  Every  proposition, 
and  every  problem,  the  entire  material  of  Dialectic,  will  declare 
one  of  these  four — Proprium,  Definition,  Genus,  or  Accident.' 
The  Differentia,  as  being  attached  to  the  Genus,  is  ranked  along 
with  the  Genus.** 

The  above  four  general  heads  include  all  the  Predicables, 
which  were  distributed  by  subsequent  logicians  (from  whom 
Porphyry  borrowed)  into  five  heads  instead  of  four — Genus, 
Species,  Differentia,  Proprium,  Accident ;  the  Differentia  being 
ranked  as  a  separate  item  in  the  quintuple  distribution,  and  the 
Species  substituted  in  place  of  the  Definition.  It  is  under  this 
quadruple  classification  that  Aristotle  intends  to  consider  propo- 
sitions and  problems  as  matters  for  dialectic  procedure :  he  will 
give  argumentative  suggestions  applicable  to  each  of  the  four 
successively.  It  might  be  practicable  (he  thinks)  to  range  all 
the  four  imder  the  single  head  of  Definition ;  since  arguments 
impugning  Genus,  Proprium,  and  Accident,  are  all  of  them  good 
also  against  Definition.  But  such  a  simplification  would  be  per- 
plexing and  immanageable  in  regard  to  dialectic  procedure.** 

That  the  quadruple  classification  is  exhaustive,  and  that 
every  proposition  or  problem  falls  under  one  or  other  of  the  four 
heads,  may  be  shown  in  two  ways.  First,  by  Induction :  survey 
and  analyse  as  many  propositions  as  you  will,  all  without 
exception  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  four.^  Secondly, 
by  the  following  Deductive  proof: — In  every  proposition  the 
predicate  is  either  co-extensive  and  reciprocating  with  the  subject, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  does  reciprocate,  it  either  declares  the  essence 
of  the  subject,  or  it  does  not :  if  the  former,  it  is  the  Definition  ; 
if  the  latter,  it  is  a  Proprium.     But,  supposing  the  predicate  not 


•  Topic.  I.  iv.  p.  101,  b.  17-36. 

^  Ibid.  b.  18 :  r^y  Zioufwpiiy  ws  olaav 
ytViK^]V  6/xov  r(f  yivn  raKreoy. 

«  Topic.  I.  vi.  p.  102,  b.  27-38.  dw* 
oh  8uk  rovro  filav  iwl  iriSantcv  Ka66\ov 
li4Bohov  ^rirrjTtov  otht  yhp  (K^^ioy  (vp^iy 
rovr*  iffrlvy  cl  fl*  ehpfOtlrff  woMTfKws  io'a^s 


Koi  S^KrxpriffTos  h.y  ftri  irphs  r^y  'vpoKuy>.iy7\y 
vpayfiaTfiav. 

^  Ibid.  viii.  p.  103,  b.  3:  fxla  fity  irla-rts 
rj  8id  rrjs  iTrayar/rif'  fi  ydp  ris  iiruTKOTrol-q 
iKdcTTTjv  ruy  irporicnooy  Kcd  rwy  irpofiXrujid- 
ro»yj  (paiyoiT*  hy  1)  iirh  rod  8pov  ^  &C. 
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to  reciprocate  with  the  subject,  it  will  either  declare  something 
contained  in  the  Definition,  or  it  will  not.  If  it  does  contain 
a  part  of  the  Definition,  that  part  must  be  either  a  Genus  or  a 
Differentia,  since  these  are  the  constituents  of  the  Definition. 
If  it  does  not  contain  any  such  part,  it  must  be  an  Accident.* 
Hence  it  appears  that  every  proposition  must  belong  to  one  or' 
other  of  the  four,  and  that  the  classification  is  exhaustive. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  four  Predicables  must  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  the  ten  Categories  or  Predicaments.  If  the  predicate  be 
either  of  Genus  or  Definition,  declaring  the  essence  of  the  subject, 
it  may  fall  under  any  one  of  the  ten  Categories ;  if  of  Proprium 
or  Accident,  not  declaring  essence,  it  cannot  belong  to  the  first 
Category  (Ova(a),  but  must  fall  imder  one  of  the  remaining  nine.** 

The  notion  of  Sameness  or  Identity  occurs  so  often  in  dialectic 
debate,  that  Aristotle  discriminates  its  three  distinct  senses  or  . 
grades:  (1)  Numero;  (2)  Specie;  (3)  Qenere.  Water  from  the  i 
same  spring  is  only  idem  specie,  though  the  resemblance  between 
two  cups  of  water  from  the  same  spring  is  far  greater  than 
that  between  water  from  different  sources.  Even  Idem  Numero 
has  different  significations :  sometimes  there  are  complete 
synonyms;  sometimes  an  individual  is  called  by  its  proprium, 
sometimes  by  its  peculiar  temporary  accident.® 

Having  thus  classified  dialectic  propositions,  Aristotle  pro- 
ceeds to  the  combination  of  propositions,  or  dialectic  discourse 
and  argument.  This  is  of  two  sorts,  either  Induction  or  Syllo- 
gism ;  of  both  which  we  have  already  heard  in  the  Analytica. 
Induction  is  declared  to  be  plainer,  more  persuasive,  nearer  to 
sensible  experience,  and  more  suitable  to  the  many,  than  Syllo- 
gism ;  while  this  latter  carries  greater  compulsion  and  is  more 
irresistible  against  professed  disputants.*^  A  particular  example 
is  given  to  illustrate  what  Induction  is.  But  we  remark  that 
though  it  is  always  mentioned  as  an  argumentative  procedure 
important  and  indispensable,  yet  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
does  Aristotle  go  into  any  discriminative  analysis  of  the  condi- 


•  Topic.  I.  vii.  p.  103,  b.  6-19 :  iWri  8i 
irlarts  ri  8ui  (rvWoyifffiov, 

It  will  be  observed  that  Aristotle  here 
resolves  Definition  into  Genus  and 
DifferentisD — ^irci5^  6  Spurfibs  Ik  y4vovs 
KoL  iieu^opw  irrly.  Moreover,  though  he 
does  not  recognize  Species  as  a  separate 
head,  yet  in  his  definition  of  Genus  he 
implies  Species  as  known — ytyos  iarl  rh 
KoriL  ir\tt6if»if  ical  9ia^t p6yrwv  r^ 
fffSci  iv  T^  ri  4<rrt  Kar7jyopo6fjttvot^  (p. 
102,  a.  31). 


It  thus  appears  that  the  quintuple 
classification  is  the  real  and  logical  one; 
but  the  quadruple  may  perhaps  be  more 
suitable  for  the  Topi<»,  with  a  view  to 
dialectic  procedure,  since  debates  turn 
upon  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  Defini- 
tion. 

«>  Ibid.  ix.  p.  103,  b.  20-39. 
«  Ibid.  viL  p.  103,  a.  6-39. 
**  Ibid.  xii.  p.  105,  a.  10-19 :  w6fra  tAw 
k6yvy  9t9ri  rw  8ia\cimic£r,  &C. 
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tions  under  which  it  is  valid,  as  he  does  about  Syllogism  in  the 
Analytica  Priora. 

What  helps  are  available  to  give  to  the  dialectician  a  ready 
and  abundant  command  of  syllogisms?  Four  distinct  helps 
may  be  named : '  (1)  He  must  make  a  large  collection  of  Propo- 
sitions ;  (2)  He  must  study  and  discriminate  the  different  senses 
in  which  the  Terms  of  these  propositions  are  used  ;  (8)  He  must 
detect  and  note  Differences ;  (4)  He  must  investigate  Besem- 
blances. 

1.  About  collecting  Propositions,  Aristotle  has  already  indi- 
cated that  those  wanted  are  such  as  declare  Endoxa,  and  other 
modes  of  thought  cognate  or  analgous  to  the  Endoxa :  ^  opinions 
of  the  many,  and  opinions  of  any  small  sections  or  individuals 
carrying  authority.  All  such  are  to  be  collected  (out  of  written 
treatises  as  well  as  from  personal  enquiry) ;  nor  are  individual 
philosophers  (like  Empedokles)  to  be  omitted,  since  a  proposition 
is  likely  enough  to  be  conceded  when  put  upon  the  authority 
of  an  illustrious  name.®  If  any  proposition  is  currently  admitted 
as  true  in  general  or  in  most  cases,  it  must  be  tendered  with 
confidence  to  the  respondent  as  an  universal  principle ;  for  he 
will  probably  grant  it,  not  being  at  first  aware  of  the  exceptions.^ 
All  propositions  must  be  registered  in  the  most  general  terms 
possible,  and  must  then  be  resolved  into  their  subordinate  con- 
stituent particulars,  as  far  as  the  process  of  subdivision  can  be 
carried.® 

2.  The  propositions  having  been  got  together,  they  must  be 
examined  in  order  to  find  out  Equivocation  or  double  meaning 
of  terms.  There  are  various  ways  of  going  about  this  task. 
Sometimes  the  same  predicate  is  applied  to  two  different  subjects, 
but  in  different  senses ;  thus,  courage  and  justice  are  both  of 
them  good,  but  in  a  different  way.  Sometimes  the  same  predi- 
cate is  applied  to  two  different  classes  of  subjects,  each  admitting 
of  being  defined ;  thus,  health  is  good  in  itself,  and  exercise  is 


•  Topic.  L  xiii.  p.  105,  a.  21 :  t^  8' 
ipyoufci,  5t'  &y  tviropiia'Ofitv  rStv  avKKoryicf' 
HMVy  i<rr\  r4rrapait  Iv  fihy  rh  wpordcrfis 
\c^€7vy  ^t{mpov  8i  irocraxc^s  %Kaffrov  X.^6- 
Tcu  ^{tvaffBai  ZitKuv,  rpirov  rhs  Stoupopits 
ct/pcTv,  riraprov  8i  if  rov  6/xoiov  (rfC€i|/ts. 

The  term  Hpyoufo,  properly  signifying 
instruments,  appears  here  by  a  strained 
metaphor.  It  means  simply  helps  or  aids, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Top.  VIII. 
xiv.  p.  163,  b.  9.  Wttitz  says  truly  (Pro- 
legg.  ad  Analy t.  Post.  p.  294) :  "  unde 
fit,  ut  6pyava  dioat  queecunque  ad  aliquam 
rem  faoiendam  adiumentum  afferant" 


*»  Topic.  I.  xiv.  p.  105,  b.  4:  4K\4ytiM 
fi^  fi6vov  rh,s  odaas  M6^ovs,  ixsk  koI  ria 
dfioias  ra6rcu5» 

«  Ibid.  b.  17:  Btlri  yiip  &y  ris  rh  ^6 
rtyos  flprjfi^voy  ivli6^ov, 

^  Ibid.  b.  10:  Baa  M  wdm-vv  ^  rw 
•wKdaroav  (f>aivfrat,  \7iirrfoy  &s  iipxh^  to^ 
SoKovffay  Btaiv  ri04cun  yap  ol  fi^  avyopwy^ 
rts  ^iri  riyos  ovx  o0toij. 

«  Ibid.  b.  31-37  :  \rnrr4ov  8*  5ti  ndXiara 
KaB6\ov  irdaraf  riis  wpoTdertis,  iroi  r^y  fiiay 
voKKhs  ToiiiT^oy — Zuup^rioy^  l»s  Ky  iyZi- 
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good  as  being  among  those  things  that  promote  health.'  Some- 
times the  equivocal  meaning  of  a  term  is  perceived  by  con- 
sidering its  contrary ;  if  we  find  that  it  has  two  or  more  (Ustinct 
contraries^  we  know  at  once  that  it  has  different  meanings. 
Sometimes,  though  there  are  not  two  distinct  contraries,  yet  the 
mere  conjunction  of  the  same  adjective  with  two  substantives 
shows  us  at  once  that  it  cannot  mean  the  same  in  both  ^  (XiVKfj 
^vff—XevKov  xpCifjLa).  In  one  sense,  the  term  may  have  an 
assignable  coniirary,  while  in  another  sense  it  may  have  no  con- 
trary ;  showing  that  the  two  senses  are  distinct :  for  example, 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  has  for  its  contrary  the  pain  of  thirst ; 
but  the  pleasure  of  scientifically  contemplating  that  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  is  incommensurable  with  the  side,  has  no  contrary ; 
hence,  we  see  that  pleasure  is  an  equivocal  term.^  In  one  sense, 
there  may  be  a  term  intermediate  between  the  two  contraries ; 
in  another  sense,  there  may  be  none ;  or  there  may  be  two  dis- 
tinct intermediate  terms  for  the  two  distinct  senses ;  or  there 
may  be  several  intermediate  terms  in  one  of  the  senses,  and  only 
one  or  none  in  the  other  :  in  each  of  these  ways  the  equivocation 
is  revealed.^  We  must  look  also  to  the  contradictory  opposite 
(of  a  term),  which  may  perhaps  have  an  obvious  equivocation  of 
meaning ;  thus,  juLrj  fiXiwuv  means  sometimes  to  be  blind,  some- 
times not  to  be  seeing  actually,  whence  we  discover  that  fiXivuv 
also  has  the  same  equivocation.®  If  a  positive  term  is  equivocal, 
we  know  that  the  privative  term  correlating  with  it  must  also  be 
equivocal ;  thus,  rh  aKrOaviaOai  has  a  double  sense,  according 
as  we  speak  with  reference  to  mind  or  body ;  and  this  will  be 
alike  true  of  the  correlating  privative— ri  ival<T0nTov  alvm.' 
Farther,  an  equivocal  term  will  have  its  derivatives  equivocal  in 
the  same  manner  ;  and  conversely,  if  the  derivative  be  equivocal, 
the  radical  will  be  so  likewise.*  The  term  must  also  be  looked 
at  in  reference  to  the  ten  Categories  :  if  its  meanings  fall  under 
more  than  one  Category,  we  know  that  it  is  equivocal.^  If  it 
comprehends  two  subjects  which  are  not  in  the  same  genus, 
or  in  genera  not  subordinate  one  to  the  other,  this  too  will  show 
that  it  is  equivocal.'  The  contrary,  also,  of  the  term  must  be 
looked  at  with  a  view  to  the  same  inference.^ 

Again,  it  will  be  useful  to  bring  together  the  same  term  in  two 


•  Topic.  I.  XV.  p.  106,  a.  1-8:  rh  8i  iroaa- 
X«J,  'irpayfiartvr4oy  fA^  fi6voy  5<ro  X*7€Ta« 
Koi^  trtpov  rpimov,  oAAck  kqDl  rohs  xiyovs 
ainvw  irrtpoTcoy  &To8t8(^(u. 

»»  Ibid.  a.  9-35. 
«  Ibid.  a.  86. 

*  Ibid.  b.  4. 


•  Ibid.  b.  13-20. 

'  Ibid.  b.  21-28. 

»  Ibid.  b.  28. 

»»  Ibid.  p.  107,  a.  3-17. 

>   Ibid.  a.  18. 

^  Ibid.  a.  32-35. 
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different  conjunctions,  and  to  compare  the  definitions  of  the 
|two.  Define  both  of  them,  and  then  deduct  what  is  peculiar  to 
'each  definitum :  if  the  remainder  be  different,  the  term  will  be 
Equivocal ;  if  the  remainder  be  the  same,  the  term  will  be  univocal. 
Thus,  Xevicov  <ro>/xa  will  be  defined,  a  body  having  such  and  such 
a  colour :  Xevic^  ^ciiv??,  a  voice  easily  and  distinctly  heard :  deduct 
oo^jua  from  the  first  definition,  and  ^biv?)  from  the  second,  the 
remainder  will  be  totally  disparate ;  therefore,  the  term  \^vk6v 
is  equivocal.'  Sometimes,  also,  the  ambiguity  may  be  found  in 
definitions  themselves,  where  the  same  term  is  used  to  explain 
subjects  that  are  not  the  same ;  whether  such  use  is  admissible, 
as  to  be  considered.**  If  the  term  be  univocal,  two  conjunctions 
of  it  may  always  be  compared  as  to  greater  or  less,  or  in  respect 
\  of  likeness ;  whenever  this  cannot  be,  the  term  is  equivocal.^ 
^[[f,  again,  the  term  is  used  as  a  differentia  for  two  genera  quite 
{distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  it  must  be  equivocal ; 
ifor  genera  that  are  unconnected  and  not  subordinate  one  to  the 
other,  have  their  differentisB  also  disparate.*^  And,  conversely, 
if  the  term  be  such  that  the  differentisB  applied  to  it  are  dis- 
parate, we  may  know  it  to  be  an  equivocal  term.  The  like, 
if  the  term  be  used  as  a  species  in  some  of  its  conjunctions, 
and  as  a  differentia  in  others.® 

8.  Aristotle  has  thus  indicated,  at  considerable  length,  the 
points  to  be  looked  for  when  we  are  examining  whether  a  term 
is  univocal  or  equivocal.  He  is  more  concise  when  he  touches  on 
the  last  two  out  of  the  four  helps  (o/oyava)  enumerated  for  supply- 
ing syllogisms  when  needed, — viz.  the  study  of  Differences  and 
of  Eesemblances.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  Differences,  standing 
third,  while  he  remarks  that,  where  these  are  wide  and  numerous, 
,they  are  sure  without  any  precept  to  excite  our  attention,  he 
advises  that  we  should  study  the  differences  of  subjects  that  are 
nearly  allied, — those  within  the  same  genus,  or  comprehended 
in  genera  not  much  removed  from  one  another,  such  as,  the 
distinction  between  sensible  perception  and  science.  But  he 
goes  into  no  detail.' 

4.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  Eesemblances,  he  inverts  the 

above  precept,  and  directs  us  to  note  especially  the  points  of 

iresemblance  between  subjects  of  great  apparent  difference.*    We 

must  examine  what  is  the  quality  common  to  aU  species  of  the 


•  Topic.  L  XV.  p.  107,  a.  SG-b.  3. 
»»  Ibid.  b.  8. 

«  Ibid.  b.  13-18:   t-n  fi  fiij  cru/iiBXijTd 
irova  rh  fiaWoy  ^  (iftofws, — rh  yap  cvv^' 

«*  Ibid.  b.  19-26. 


•  Ibid.  b.  27-37. 

f  Ibid.  xvi.  p.  107,  b.  39. 

»  Ibid.  xvii.  p.  108,  a.  12:  fidXitrra  V 
iy  rots  iroKh  SifiTTwrt  yvfiyd^foOou  Scr  &^oy 
y^p  M  rS>v  Koiwwy  9vyriff6fif6a  rd  Ofiota 
avyopay. 
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same  genus — ^man,  horse,  dog,  &c. ;  for  it  is  in  this  that  they  are 
similar.  We  may  also  compare  different  genera  with  each  other, 
in  respect  to  the  analogies  that  are  to  he  found  in  each,  e.g.,  as 
science  is  to  the  cognizable,  so  is  perception  to  the  perceivable  ; 
as  sight  is  in  the  eye,  so  is  intellection  in  the  soul ;  as  yoXiyvii  is 
in  the  sea,  so  is  vrtvEfjita  in  the  air.' 

Such  are  the  four  distinct  helps,  towards  facility  of  syllogizing,  1.;^' 
enumerated  by  Aristotle.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  third  and  I 
fourth  (study  of  Eesemblances  and  Differences)  bear  more  upon 
matters  of  fact  and  less  upon  words;  while  the  second  {rb 
woaaxHjg),  though  doubtless  also  bearing  on  matters  of  fact  and 
deriving  from  thence  its  main  real  worth,  yet  takes  its  departure 
from  terms  and  propositions,  and  proceeds  by  comparing  multi- 
plied  varieties  of  these  in  regard  to  diversity  of  meaning.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is,  apparently,  that  Aristotle  has  given  so  much 
fuller  development  to  the  second  head  than  to  the  third  and 
fourth ;  for,  in  the  Topica,  he  is  dealing  with  propositions  and 
counter-propositions — with  opinions  and  counter-opinions,  not 
with  science  and  truth. 

He  proceeds  to  indicate  the  different  ways  in  which  these  three 
helps  (the  second,  third,  and  fourth)  further  the  purpose  of  the 
dialectician — respondent  as  well  as  assailant.  Unless  the 
different  meanings  of  the  term  be  discriminated,  the  respondent 
cannot  know  clearly  what  he  admits  or  what  he  denies ;  he  may 
be  thinking  of  something  different  from  what  the  assailant 
intends,  and  the  syllogisms  constructed  may  turn  upon  a  term 
only,  not  upon  any  reality.^  The  respondent  will  be  able  to 
protect  himself  better  against  being  driven  into  contradiction, 
if  he  can  distinguish  the  various  meanings  of  the  same  term ; 
for  he  will  thus  know  whether  the  syllogisms  brought  against 
him  touch  the  real  matter  which  he  has  admitted.'^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  assailant  will  have  much  facility  in  driving  his 
opponent  into  contradiction,  if  he  (the  assailant)  can  distinguish 
the  different  meanings  of  the  term,  while  the  respondent  cannot 
do  so ;  in  those  cases  at  least  where  the  proposition  is  true  in 
one  sense  of  the  term  and  false  in  another .**  This  manner  of 
proceeding,  however,  is  hardly  consistent  with  genuine  Dialectic. 
No  dialectician  ought  ever  to  found  his  interrogations  and  his 


•  Topic.  I.  xvii  p.  108,  a.  7. 

»»  Ibid,  xviii.  p.  108,  a.  22. 

*>  Ibid.  a.  26:  xp^<^V^>'  '^  wed  wpht  rh 
fi^  wapaXoyicrBriycu  koI  irphs  rh  irapd\oyl<ra- 
cBai.  ci8<^cf  y^  wotrax^s  \4ytr(u  ov  /u^ 
irap<a\oyurB&fi§yf  &XA*  cl84<ro/My  ^cb^  fiii 
vfAs  rh  aibrh  r^y  Kiyw  iroi^m  6  ipmrw* 


**  Ibid.  a.  ^ :  ahrol  re  ipwrSnnti  9vv7iff6' 
fjLtda  irapa\oyi<ra(r6at,  iiof  fi^  rvyx^  €lZi$s 
6  iiroKpitf6fAfMot  woiTaxw  kiyrrcu*  rovro  8* 
oifK  iwl  vdvrw  9vyar6y,  &AA'  Srov  f  r&¥ 
iroAAaxSi  Xtyofidywif  r^  fUi^  &Ai76^,  r^  9k 
^ffu8^. 
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arguments  upon  a  mere  unanalysed  term,  unless  he  can  find 
absolutely  nothing  else  to  say  in  the  debate.' 

The  third  help  (an  acquaintance  with  Differences)  will  be  of 
much  avail  on  all  occasions  where  we  have  to  syllogize  upon 
Same  and  Different,  and  where  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  essence 
or  definition  of  any  thing ;  for  we  ascertain  this  by  exclusion 
of  what  is  foreign  thereunto,  founded  on  the  appropriate  differ- 
ences in  each  case.^ 

Lastly,  the  fourth  help  (the  intelligent  survey  of  Kesemblances) 
serves  us  in  different  ways : — (1)  Towards  the  construction  of 
inductive  arguments ;  (2)  Towards  syllogizing  founded  upon 
assumption ;  (8)  Towards  the  declaration  of  definitions.  As  to 
the  inductive  argument,  it  is  founded  altogether  on  a  repetition 
of  similar  particulars,  whereby  the  universal  is  obtained.®  As 
to  the  syllogizing  from  an  assumption,  the  knowledge  of  resem- 
blances is  valuable,  because  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  as  an 
Endoxon  or  a  doctrine  conformable  to  common  opinion,  that 
what  happens  in  any  one  of  a  string  of  similar  cases  will  happen 
also  in  all  the  rest.  We  lay  down  this  as  the  major  proposition 
of  a  syllogism ;  and  thus,  if  we  can  lay  hold  of  any  one  similar 
case,  we  can  draw  inference  from  it  to  the  matter  actually  in 
debate.^  Again,  as  to  the  declaration  of  definitions,  when  we 
have  once  discovered  what  is  the  same  in  all  particular  cases, 
we  shall  have  ascertained  to  what  genus  the  subject  before  us 
belongs  f  for  that  one  of  the  common  predicates  which  is  most 
of  the  essence,  will  be  the  genus.  Even  where  the  two  matters 
compared  are  more  disparate  than  we  can  rank  in  the  same 
genus,  the  knowledge  of  resemblances  will  enable  us  to  discover 
useful  analogies,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  definition  at  least  approxi- 
mative. Thus,  as  the  point  is  in  a  line,  so  is  the  unit  in 
numbers;  each  of  them  is  a  principium ;  this,  therefore,  is  a 
common  genus,  which  will  serve  as  a  tolerable  definition. 
Indeed  this  is  the  definition  of  them  commonly  given  by  philo- 
sophers ;  who  call  the  unit  principium  of  number,  and  the  point 


*  Topic.  I.  xviii.  p.  108,  a.  34 :  8ib 
wcuntKu/s  tv\a^f)riov  roti  SioXcicTiKots  rh 
roiovroUj    rh    irphs    roHvofjia    Zia\(y((T6ai, 


fccJ  iirl  rwv  Xoirriav  &a'rt  irphi  5  Ti  tty  ahroov 
tinrop&fifp  iiaX€y€<Tdaij  wpoSiOfioKoyrjaS^ 
fi€0af  &s  7roT€  irrl  roinw  ^X**»  o«^«  *oi  ^""^ 


kv    fxii      r  IS     &\kw  s      i  ^oc^vy  arfj  rod  irpoK€ifi(yov  ^x*"'«     ^f/^oyres  84  ^fcetvo 

»€pl  rod  IT  poK€  ifjL^  yov   liia\4y€(r-  Koi  to  npoKfifx^yoy  4  ^  viroBia'fws  5e8€i- 

Bai.  x6Tis    4(T6fi€0a'    viro0€fi€yoi   ydpy   S>s 

**  Ibid.  b.  2.  iroT€    iir\   rovruy    ?x*'»    ovr(b  koH  iirl  rov 

*  Ibid.  b.  9.  irpoKiifx^yov  ^x*"'>  "^^^  iir<^8«i|ii'  TCTOi^ftcOo. 

**  Ibid.  b.  12 :  vphs  8i  robs  i^  imoB^atus  For  rh  i^  viro0€V«wy,  compare  Topic.  III. 

ffvWoyuTfxoCs,    ^i6rt    lly^o^iy   iffriv,  vi.  p.  119,  b.  35. 

&s  wort   i<p*  iyhs  rwp   6fioiu>y  l^x^tj  oSrus         ®  Topic.  1.  Xviii.  p.  108,  b.  19. 
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principium  of  a  line,  thus  putting  one  and  the  other  into  a  genus 
common  to  both/ 


II. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Topica,  which  we  have  thus  gone 
through,  was  entitled  by  some  ancient  commentators  to  tt/oo  twv 
T6inov — matters  preliminary  to  the  Loci.  This  is  quite  true, 
as  a  description  of  its  contents ;  for  Aristotle  in  the  last  w)rds 
of  the  book,  distinctly  announces  that  he  is  about  to  enumerate 
the  Loci  towards  which  the  four  above-mentioned  Organa  will 
be  useful.* 

Locus  (tottoc)  is  a  place  in  which  many  arguments  pertinent 
to  one  and  the  same  dialectical  purpose,  may  be  found — sedes 
argurnentarum.  In  each  locusy  the  arguments  contained  therein 
look  at  the  thesis  from  .the  same  point  of  view;  and  the  Iocils 
implies  nothing  distinct  from  the  arguments,  except  this  manner 
of  view  common  to  them  all.  In  fact,  the  metaphor  is  a  con- 
venient one  for  designating  the  relation  of  every  Universal 
generally  to  its  particulars :  the  Universal  is  not  a  new  particular, 
nor  any  adjunct  superimposed  upon  all  its  particulars,  but 
simply  a  place  in  which  all  known  similar  particulars  may  be 
found  grouped  together,  and  in  which  there  is  room  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  new  ones.  If  we  wish  to  arm  the  student 
with  a  large  command  of  dialectical  artifices,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  discriminate  the  various  groups  of  arguments,  indicating 
the  point  of  view  common  to  each  group,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  becomes  applicable.  By  this  means,  whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  new  debate,  he  will  consider  the  thesis 
in  reference  to  each  one  of  these  different  loci,  and  will  be  able 
to  apply  arguments  out  of  each  of  them,  according  as  the  case 
may  admit. 

The  four  Helps  (opyava)  explained  in  the  last  book  differ  from 
the  Loci  in  being  of  wider  and  more  undefined  bearing:  they 
are  directions  for  preparatory  study,  rather  than  for  dealing  with 
any  particular  situation  of  a  given  problem ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  when  Aristotle  proceeds  to  specify  the  manner 
in  which  the  three  last-mentioned  helps  are  useful,  he  makes 
considerable  approach  towards  the  greater  detail  and  particu- 


•  Topic 'I.  xviii.  p.  108,  b.  27:  &<rrt  rb 
Kotyhr  M  vdyrtay  y4yos  ixoiHoyrts  8  (^  |  o- 
fitp  ohic  iLWorolots  6pl(fcr0at.  It 
wiU  be  reooUected  that  aU  the  work  of 
Dialectic  (as  Aristotle  tells  as  often)  has 
zefezenoe  to  8^a  and  not   to  soientifio 


truth.  **  We  shall  teem  to  define  not  in  a 
manner  departing  from  the  reality  of  the 
subject"  is,  therefore,  an  appr(^>riate 
dialectic  artifice. 

*>  Ibid.  p.  108,  b.  32 :  ol  8)  rAwoi  wphs 
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larization  of  the  Lod.  In  entering  now  upon  these,  he  reverts 
to  that  quadruple  classification  of  propositions  and  problems 
(according  to  the  four  Predicables),  noted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  treatise,  in  which  the  predicate  is  either  Definition,  Proprium, 
Genus,  or  Accident,  of  the  subject.  He  makes  a  fourfold  dis- 
tribution of  Loci,  according  as  they  bear  upon  one  or  other  of 
these  four.  In  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  we  find  those  which 
bear  upon  propositions  predicating  Accident ;  in  the  Fourth 
Book,  we  pass  to  Genus;  in  the  Fifth,  to  Proprium;  in  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh,  to  Definition. 

The  problem  or  thesis  propounded  for  debate  may  have  two 
faults  on  which  it  may  be  impugned  :  either  it  may  be  untrue  ; 
or  it  may  be  expressed  in  a  way  departing  from  the  received 
phraseology.*  It  will  be  universal,  or  particular,  or  indefinite ; 
and  either  affirmative  or  negative ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the 
respondent  propounds  for  debate  an  affirmative  universal,  and 
not  a  negative  or  a  particular.^  Aristotle  therefore  begins  with 
those  hci  that  are  useful  for  refuting  an  Affirmative  Universal ; 
though,  in  general,  the  same  arguments  are  available  for  attack 
and  defence  both  of  the  universal  and  of  the  particular.;  for  if 
you  can  overthrow  the  particular,  you  will  have  overthrown  the 
universal  along  with  it,  while  if  you  can  defend  the  universal, 
this  wiU  include  the  defence  of  the  particular.  As  the  thesis 
propounded  is  usually  affirmative,  the  assailant  undertakes  the 
negative  side  or  the  work  of  refutation.  And  this  indeed  (as 
Eudemus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  remarked,  after  his  master  ^)  is 
the  principal  function  and  result  of  dialectic  exercise ;  which 
refutes  much  and  proves  very  little,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search. 

Aristotle  takes  the  four  heads — Accident,  Genus,  Proprium, 
and  Definition,  in  the  order  here  enumerated.  The  thesis  of 
which  the  predicate  is  enunciated  as  Accident,  affirms  the  least, 
is  easiest  to  defend,  and  hardest  to  upset.**    When  we  enunciate 


•  Topic.  II.  i.  p.  109,  a.  27 :  ZiopiffoaBoL 
8i  Zu  KoX  Tcls  afiaprlas  r^s  iv  to7s  irpofixi)' 

wapa&alvdy  r^y  Kfi^4v7\v  Kt^iv, 

Alexander  remarks  (Schol.  p.  264,  b. 
23,  Br.)  that  irp6fi\rifia  here  means,  not 
the  interrogation,  but  t^  wpicficyoy  Ij^r) 
Kol  Kflfifvoy — oZ  xpdtffrarai  ris,  hy  6  5ia- 
XtKTiKhs  4\(yxfiy  iirix^ipu. 

^  Topic.  II.  i.  p.  109,  a.  8 :  5tct  rh  ^aWoy 
r^t  04aits  KOfil^€iy  iv  rtj)  inrdpxfiy  fl  fi^, 
Tohs  8^  Iiia\€yofi4yovs  iu/aaKtvd^fiy. 

"  Alexander  ap.  Schol.  p.  264,  a.  27, 
Br. :    Sri  8^  oiK^i6Tfpoy  rtf  Sia\(KTiK^  rh 


aycunc€vdC€ty  rod  KarcurK€vd(ciyy  iy  ru  irpo^y 
Twy  iiriypoupofi^ytay  EuHrifKlooy  *Aya\vriKSnf 
{iTiyp(i(pfTai  Sk  aurh  Kai  Ev8^/iOV  ^kp  r&y 
*Aya\vTiK£y)  oSrws  K^ytreu,  Sri  6  BiaKfic 
TiKhs  &  fikv  KaTa(rK€U(i^fi  fiiKpd  iaTl,  rh  8^ 
ToXi>  rris  Suy(ifi€a)s  avrov  Tphs  rh  iyauptiF 
ri  iffriy. 

^  Topic.  VII.  V.  p.  155,  a.  27 :  ^^(rrov 
5^  viyrwy  Kara(rK€vd(rai  rh  (rvfifi(firjK6s — 
iLyaa-Kfvd^fiy  Bi  x^^''*^'^^'^***'  '''^  aru/xfit- 
fir}K6sy  8ti  i\dxi(Tra  iy  avr^  ScSorou*  ov 
yhp  irpo(T(rriixcdy€i  iy  r^  (rvfifi€fir)K6ri  ir&s 
tnrdpx^h   ^f^"^*    ^^i   M^*'   '''«»'   AWwy  iix^s 
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Genus  or  Proprium,  we  affirm,  not  merely  that  the  predicate 
belongs  to  the  subject  (which  is  all  that  is  affirmed  in  the  case 
of  Accident),  but,  also  something  more — ^that  it  belongs  to  the 
subject  in  a  certain  manner  and  relation.  And  when  we  enun- 
ciate Definition,  we  affirm  all  this  and  something  reaching  yet 
farther — that  it  declares  the  whole  essence  of  the  definitiim,  and 
is  convertible  therewith.  Accordingly,  the  thesis  of  Definition, 
affirming  as  it  does  so  very  much,  presents  the  most  points  of 
attack  and  is  by  far  the  hardest  to  defend.*  Next  in  point 
of  difficulty,  for  the  respondent,  comes  the  Proprium. 

Beginning  thus  with  the  thesis  enunciating  Accident,  Aristotle 
enumerates  no  less  than  thirty-seven  distinct  loci  or  argumenta- 
tive points  of  view  bearing  upon  it.  Most  of  them  suggest 
modes  of  assailing  the  thesis;  but  there  are  also  occasionally 
intimations  to  the  respondent  how  he  may  best  defend  himself. 
In  this  numerous  list  there  are  indeed  some  items  repetitions  of 
each  other,  or  at  least  not  easily  distinguishable.**  As  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all,  I  shall  select  some  of  the  most 
marked  and  illustrative. 

1.  The  respondent  has  enunciated  a  certain  predicate  as  be- 
longing in  the  way  of  accident,  to  a  given  subject.  Perhaps  it 
may  belong  to  the  subject ;  yet  not  as  accident,  but  under  some 
one  of  the  other  three  Predicables.  Perhaps  he  may  have  enun- 
ciated (either  by  explicit  discrimination,  or  at  least  by  impli- 
cation contained  in  his  phraseology)  the  genus  as  if  it  were  an 
accident, — an  error  not  unfrequently  committed.^  Thus,  if  he 
has  said.  To  be  a  colour  is  an  accident  of  white,  he  has  affirmed 
explicitly  the  genus  as  if  it  were  an  accident.  And  he  has 
affirmed  the  same  by  implication,  if  he  has  said.  White  (or 
whiteness)  is  coloured.  For  this  is  a  form  of  words  not  proper 
for  the  affirmation  of  a  genus  respecting  its  species,  in  which 
case  the  genus  itself  ought  to  stand  as  a  literal  predicate  (White 
is  a  colour),  and  not  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  its  derivatives 
(White  is  coloured).     Nor  can  the  proposition  be  intended  to  be 


firiK6ros  oIk  tvriv  iM€\u¥  AAA*  ^  Sct^oKra 

5ti  ohx  vwdpx*^ 

•  Topic.  VII.  V.  p.  155,  a.  3.  xdyrwy 
P^trrov  tpoy  iufaO'Ktvda'cu'  xActitrra  yi^p  iy 
ain^  rk  ScSo/i/ya  iroAActfi'  €iprifi4ywy.  a.  23 : 
rary  8*  iWwy  rh  ttioy  yuikiara  roiovrov. 

*»  Ariatotle  himself  admits  the  repetition 
Id  some  cases,  Topic.  II.  ii.  p.  110,  a.  12 : 
the  fourth  locus  is  identical  substantially 


with  the  second  locus.  XP^A^iri  thcu,  oAA^  yiyos  ainov  rh  XP%^ 

Theophrastus  distinguished  irap^77cA^  ,  4cruf. 


as  the  general  precept,  from  r6iro$  or  laou9f 

as  any  proposition  specially  applying  the 

precept  to  a  particular  case  (Schol.  p.  264, 

b.  38). 

«  Topic,  n.  it  p.  109,  a.  3i :  ctj  fily  8^ 

rSiros  rh  iinfi\4ittiy  §1  rh  Kar*  &AAok  riii 

rp6irov  inrdpxoy  &s  crvfifif$riKhs  aKoS49ttK9¥. 

afjiapr<itf€rau  8^  fidKicrra  rovro  trtpl  rk  yhm^ 

otov  cf  Tf;   T^   \tvKtf   ^71   arufi0€fifiK4pat 

Xp<ofJLaTi  tJycu*  ob  yhp  <rvfifi4$riKt  rf  A«vfr^ 
^^./...•«.  «T„..    XwX  ^J..^^  _.* r.  .)w  ^..J^^.J 
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taken  as  afiSrming  either  propriom  or  definition ;  for  in  both 
these  the  predicate  would  reciprocate  and  be  co-extensiye  with 
the  subject,  whereas  in  the  present  case  there  are  obTionsIy 
many  other  subjects  of  which  it  may  be  predicated  that  they  are 
coloured.''  In  saying,  White  is  coloured,  the  respondent  cannot 
mean  to  afi&rm  either  genus,  proprium,  or  definition ;  therefore 
he  must  mean  to  afidrm  accident.  The  assailant  will  show  that 
this  is  erroneous. 

2.  Suppose  the  thesis  set  up  by  the  respondent  to  be  an 
universal  affirmative,  or  an  universal  negative.  You  (the  inter- 
rogator or  assailant)  should  review  the  particulars  contained 
imder  these  universals.  Beview  them  not  at  once  as  separate 
individuals,  but  as  comprised  in  subordinate  genera  and  species; 
begmning  from  the  highest,  and  descending  down  to  the  lowest 
species  which  is  not  farther  divisible  except  into  individuals. 
Thus,  if  the  thesis  propounded  be.  The  cognition  of  opposites  is 
one  and  the  same  cognition ;  you  will  inve^igate  whether  this 
can  be  truly  predicated  respecting  all  the  primary  species  of 
Opposita :  respecting  Relata  and  Correlata,  respecting  Contraries, 
respecting  Contradictories,  respecting  Habitus  and  Privatio.  If, 
by  going  thus  far,  you  obtain  no  result  favourable  to  your 
purpose,**  you  must  proceed  farther,  and  subdivide  until  you 
come  to  the  lowest  species : — Is  the  cognition  of  just  and  unjust 
one  and  the  same  ?  that  of  double  and  half?  of  sight  and  blind- 
ness ?  of  existence  and  non-existence  ?  If  in  all,  or  in  any  one, 
of  these  cases  you  can  show  that  the  universal  thesis  does  not 
hold,  you  will  have  gained  your  point  of  refuting  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  when  you  have  enumerated  many  particulars, 
the  thesis  is  found  to  hold  in  all,  the  respondent  is  entitled  to 
require  you  to  grant  it  as  an  universal  proposition,  unless  you 
can  produce  a  satisfactory  counter-example.  If  you  decline  this 
challenge,  you  will  be  considered  an  unreasonable  debater.® 

8.  You  will  find  it  useful  to  define  both  the  accident  predicated 
in  the  thesis,  and  the  subject  respecting  which  it  is  predicated, 
or  at  least  one  of  them  :  you  will  see  then  whether  these  defini- 
tions reveal  anything  false  in  the  affirmation  of  the  thesis. 
Thus,  if  the  thesis  affirms  that  it  is  possible  to  do  injustice  to 
a  god,  you  will  define  what  is  meant  by  doing  injustice.     The 


•  We  may  find  cnees  in  which  Aristotle  I  *»  Topic.  II.  ii.  p.  109,  b.  20:  K^y  M 
has  not  bten  careful  to  maintain  the  strict  i  ro{fTo>y  /t^irw  (paytphy  jj,  ird\iy  ravra  hat- 
logical  sense  of  <rvfifiifinK6s  or  <rv/*iS€/3r?if*i/,  |  ptrtoy  fi^xp^  twi/  irStMVt  otoy  «i  r&y  8t- 


where  he  applies  these  terms  to  Genus  or 
Proprium :  e.g.  Topic.  II.  iii.  p.  110,  b.  24 ; 
Soph.  El.  vi.  p.  168,  b.  1. 


Koitcy  K(d  &8ficwy,  &c, 

«  Ibid.   b.   25-30.     iiu^  y^p  fitiUrtpoy 
ro(nwy  iroip,  &roirof  ^oyt trai  ii^  ri0tif. 
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definition  is — ^hurting  intentionally:  you  can  thus  refate  the 
thesis  by  showing  that  no  injustice  to  a  god  can  possibly  be 
done ;  for  a  god  cannot  be  hurt.*  Or  let  the  thesis  maintained 
be,  The  virtuous  man  is  envious.  You  define  envy,  and  you  find 
that  it  is — ^vexation  felt  by  reason  of  the  manifest  success  of 
some  meritorious  man.  Upon  this  definition  it  is  plain  that  the 
virtuous  man  cannot  feel  envy :  he  would  be  worthless,  if  he  did 
feel  it.  Perhaps  some  of  the  terms  employed  in  your  definition 
may  themselves  require  definition;  if  so,  you  will  repeat  the 
process  of  defining  until  you  come  to  something  plain  and  clear.** 
Such  an  analysis  will  often  bring  out  some  error  at  first  un- 
perceived  in  the  thesis. 

4.  It  will  be  advisable,  both  for  assailant  and  respondent,  to 
discriminate  those  cases  in  which  the  authority  of  the  multitude 
is  conclusive  from  those  in  which  it  is  not.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  terms  and  in  naming  objects,  we  must  speak 
like  the  multitude  ;  but,  when  the  question  is  as  to  what  objects 
deserve  to  be  denominated  so  and  so,  we  must  not  feel  bound  by 
the  multitude,  if  there  be  any  special  dissentient  authority.® 
That  which  produces  good  health  we  must  call  wholesome,  as 
the  multitude  do ;  but,  in  calling  this  or  that  substance  whole- 
some, the  physician  must  be  our  guide. 

5.  Aristotle  gives  more  than  one  suggestion  as  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  thesis  have  a  double  or  triple  sense, 
yet  in  which  the  thesis  is  propounded  either  as  an  universal 
afl&rmative  or  as  an  universal  negative.  If  the  respondent  is 
himself  not  aware  of  the  double  sense  of  his  thesis,  while  you 
(the  questioner)  are  aware  of  it,  you  will  prove  the  point  which 
you  are  seeking  to  establish  against  him  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  senses,  if  you  cannot  prove  it  in  both.  If  he  is  aware  of  it 
in  the  double  sense,  he  will  insist  Jthat  you  have  chosen  the 
sense  which  he  did  not  intend.*^  This  mode  of  procedure  will  be 
available  to  the  respondent  as  well  as  to  you ;  but  it  will  be 
harder  to  him,  since  his  thesis  is  universal.  For,  in  order  to 
make  good  an  universal  thesis,  he  must  obtain  your  assent  to  a 
preliminary  assumption  or  convention,  that,  if  he  can  prove  it 
in  one  sense  of  the  terms,  it  shall  be  held  proved  in  both ;  and, 
unless  the  proposition  be  so  plausible  that  you  are  disposed  to 
grant  him  this,  he  will  not  succeed  in  the  procedure.*    But  you, 


•  Topic.  II.  ii.  p.  109,  b.  34 :  ob  yiip 
M4x*fcu  fiXdrrtcrOcu  rhv  B(6v. 

^  Ibid.  p.  110,  a.  4 :  Xafifitiiftiy  8i  irol 
iarrl  rAy  4v  ro«f  XiryiM  iyoftArofy  Xiyovt  jcol 
fi4i  iu^vroffBok  c«f  &y  cif  yy^pifioy  f\0p. 


«  Ibid.  a.  14-22. 
«»  Topic,  n.  iU.  p.  110,  a.  24. 
*  Ibid.  a.  87 :  Kar(uriC9v<i(ovcrt  8i  wpo9to- 
fioXoyrrrdoy  Bri   «2  ir^w   6irdpx*h  vw^i 
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on  your  side,  as  refuting,  do  not  require  any  such  preliminary 
convention  or  acquiescence;  for,  if  you  prove  the  negative  in 
any  single  case,  you  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  universal 
aflSirmative,  while,  if  you  prove  the  aflirmative  in  any  single  case, 
you  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  universal  negative.*  Such  pro- 
cedure, however,  is  to  be  adopted  only  when  you  can  find  no 
argument  appUcable  to  the  equivocal  thesis  in  all  its  separate 
meanings ;  this  last  sort  of  argument,  wherever  it  can  be  found, 
being  always  better.^ 

In  cases  where  the  double  meaning  is  manifest,  the  two 
meanings  must  be  distinguished  by  both  parties,  and  the  argu- 
ment conducted  accordingly.  Where  the  term  has  two  or  more 
meanings  (not  equivocal  but)  related  to  each  other  by  analogy, 
we  must  deal  with  each  of  these  meanings  distinctly  and 
separately.*^  If  our  purpose  is  to  refute,  we  select  any  one  of 
them  in  which  the  proposition  is  inadmissible,  neglecting  the 
others :  if  our  purpose  is  to  prove,  we  choose  any  one  in  which 
the  proposition  is  true,  neglecting  the  others.*^ 

6.  Observe  that  a  predicate  which  belongs  to  the  genus  does 
not  necessarily  belong  to  any  one  of  its  species,  but  that  any 
predicate  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  species  does  belong  also 
to  the  genus ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  predicate  which 
can  be  denied  of  the  genus  may  be  denied  also  of  all  its  con- 
tained species,  but  that  any  predicate  which  can  be  denied  of 
some  one  or  some  portion  of  the  contained  species  cannot  for 
that  reason  be  denied  of  the  genus.  You  may  thus  prove  from 
one  species  to  the  genus,  and  disprove  from  the  genus  to  each 
one  species  ;  but  not  vice  versd.  Thus,  if  the  respondent  grants 
that  there  exist  cognitions  both  estimable  and  worthless,  you  are 
warranted  in  inferring  that  there  exist  habits  of  mind  estimable 
and  worthless  ;  for  cognition  is  a  species  under  the  genus  habit 
of  mind.  But  if  the  negative  were  granted,  that  there  exist 
no  cognitions  both  estimable  and  worthless,  you  could  not  for 
that  reason  infer  that  there  are  no  habits  of  mind  estimable 
and  worthless.  So,  if  it  were  granted  to  you  that  there  are  judg- 
ments correct  and  erroneous,  you  could  not  for  that  reason  infer 


ik'K6xpv  irphs  rh  Hfi^ai  in  Trami  virdpxti  r6 
4<f>»  iy6s  8iaA,cx07)vai. 

•  Topic.  II.  iii.  p.  110,  a.  32;  ir\V 
iiyaurK€vdCoyri  fiky  oif^^y  8e«  4^  dfioKoyias 
9ia\ey€adcu. 

b  Ibid.  b.  4. 

«  Topic.  II.  iii.  p.  110,  b.  16-p.  Ill, 
a.  7.  This  locus  ia  very  obscurely  stated 
by  Aristotle. 


<^  Ibid.  p.  110,  b.  29-32  :  4it¥  fiovXtifxtBa 
KaTcuTKtvdffaij  rii  roiavra  trpooicrrfof  Baa 
ivd^X^'^^y  '^^  8icuf)6Tcov  fls  ravra  fi6yov 
Sffa  Kol  xP^^^h^  irphs  t6  KarcuTKtvda'af  hv 
8*  iLva(rK(vd<rcu,  Haa  fiij  ivi^xiTcUf  r^  8i 
Xoiird  irapa\(  iirr  4ov. 

Aristotle's  precepts  indicate  the  way 
of  mannging  the  debate  unth  a  vieie  to 
success. 
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that  there  were  perceptions  of  sense  correct  and  erroneous ; 
perceiving  by  sense  being  a  species  under  the  genus  judging. 
But,  if  it  were  granted  that  there  were  no  judgments  correct  and 
erroneous,  you  might  thence  infer  the  like  negative  about  per- 
ceptions of  sense.* 

7-  Keep  in  mind  also  that  if  there  be  any  subject  of  which 
you  can  affirm  the  genus,  of  that  same  subject  you  must  be  able 
to  afiSrm  one  or  other  of  the  species  contained  under  the  genus. 
Thus,  if  science  be  a  predicate  appUcable,  grammar,  music,  or 
some  other  of  the  special  sciences  must  also  be  applicable :  if 
any  man  can  be  called  truly  a  scientific  man,  he  must  be  a 
grammarian,  a  musician,  or  some  other  specialist.  Accordingly, 
if  the  thesis  set  up  by  your  respondent  be.  The  soul  is  moved, 
you  must  examine  whether  any  one  of  the  known  varieties  of 
motion  can  be  truly  predicated  of  the  soul,  e.g.,  increase, 
destruction,  generation,  &c.  If  none  of  these  special  predicates 
is  applicable  to  the  soul,  neither  is  the  generic  predicate 
appUcable  to  it;  and  you  will  thus  have  refuted  the  thesis. 
This  hem  may  serve  as  a  precept  for  proof  as  well  as  for 
refutation ;  for,  equally,  if  the  soul  be  moved  in  any  one 
species  of  motion,  it  is  moved,  and,  if  the  soul  be  not  moved  in 
any  species  of  motion,  it  is  not  moved.^ 

8.  Where  the  thesis  itself  presents  no  obvious  hold  for  interro- 
gation, turn  over  the  various  definitions  that  have  been  proposed 
of  its  constituent  terms ;  one  or  other  of  these  defijiitions  will 
often  afford  matter  for  attack.^  Look  also  to  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  of  the  thesis — what  must  be  assumed  and  what 
will  follow,  if  the  thesis  be  granted.  If  you  can  disprove  the 
consequent  of  the  proposition,  you  will  have  disproved  the  pro- 
position itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  antecedent  of  the 
proposition  be  proved,  the  proposition  itself  will  be  proved  also.** 
Examine  also  whether  the  proposition  be  not  true  at  some 
times,  and  false  at  other  times.  The  thesis,  What  takes  nourish- 
ment grows  necessarily,  is  true  not  always,  but  only  for  a 
certain  time :  animals  take  nourishment  during  all  their  lives, 
but  grow  only  during  a  part  of  their  lives.  Or,  if  a  man  should 
say  that  knowing  is  remembering,  this  is  incorrect ;    for   we 


*  Topic  II.  iy.  p.  Ill,  a.  14>32.    vvv  I      It  is  here  a  point  deserving  attention, 
IJikv  olv   iK  rod  ylvovi   irtpX   rh   cTSos   y\  '  that  Aristotle  ranks  rh  tucrOwtadai  as 


&ir(^8ci(is*  T^  yiip  Kplvtiy  ytvos  rov  cua-Bd- 
Wfa0ai'  6  yh.p  tda0ay6fAtvos  Kpiyti  trws — 6 
fikv  olv  fip^tpos  tStos  )f^cv8^5  iorri  vpbs  rh 
KeeracrKtvdxraij  6  8i  9t6rtpos  oAijO^r. — uphs 
8i  rh  iufcufKivdCfty  6  iikv  wportpos  ii\ri&iit. 


species  under  the  genus  rh  Kpivuv.  Thia 
is  a  notable  circumstaace  in  the  Aristote- 
lian psychology. 

^  Topic.  II.  iv.  p.  Ill,  a.  33-b.  11. 

•  Ibid.  b.  12-16. 


h  8i  Sc^cpof  if^cvS^f.  I      ^  Ibid.  b.  17-23. 
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remember  nothing  but  events  past,  whereas  we  know  not  only 
these,  but  present  and  future  also.* 

9.  It  is  a  sophistical  procedure  (so  Aristotle  terms  it)  to 
transfer  the  debate  to  some  point  on  which  we  happen  to  be  well 
provided  with  arguments,  lying  apart  from  the  thesis  defended. 
Such  transfer,  however,  may  be  sometimes  necessary.  In  other 
cases  it  is  not  really  but  only  apparently  necessary;  in  still 
other  cases  it  is  purely  gratuitous,  neither  really  nor  apparently 
necessary.  It  is  really  necessary,  when  the  respondent,  having 
denied  some  proposition  perfectly  relevant  to  his  thesis,  stands 
to  his  denial  and  accepts  the  debate  upon  it,  the  proposition 
being  one  on  which  a  good  stock  of  arguments  may  be  found 
against  him ;  also,  when  you  are  endeavouring  to  disprove  the 
thesis  by  an  induction  of  negative  analogies.*  -It  is  only 
apparently,  and  not  really,  necessary,  when  the  proposition  in 
debate  is  not  perfectly  relevant  to  the  thesis,  but  merely  has 
the  semblance  of  being  so.  It  is  neither  really  nor  apparently 
necessary,  when  there  does  not  exist  even  this  semblance  of 
relevance,  and  when  some  other  way  is  open  of  bringing  bye- 
confutation  to  bear  on  the  respondent.  You  ought  to  avoid 
entirely  such  a  procedure  in  this  last  class  of, cases;  for  it  is 
an  abuse  of  the  genuine  purpose  of  Dialectic.  If  you  do 
resort  to  it,  the  respondent  should  grant  your  interrogations, 
but  at  the  same  time  notify  that  they  are  irrelevant  to  the 
thesis.  Such  notification  will  render  his  concessions  rather 
troublesome  than  advantageous  for  your  purpose.*^ 

10.  You  will  recollect  that  every  proposition  laid  down  or 
granted  by  the  respondent  carries  with  it  by  implication  many 
other  propositions;  since  every  affirmation  has  necessary  con- 
sequences, more  or  fewer.  Whoever  says  that  Sokrates  is  a 
man,  has  said  also  that  he  is  an  animal,  that  he  is  a  living 
creature,  biped,  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge.  If  you  can 
disprove  any  of  these  necessary  consequences,  you  wiU  have 
disproved  the  thesis  itself.  You  must  take  care,  however,  that 
you  fix  upon  some  one  of  the  consequences  which  is  really  easier, 
and  not  more  difficult,  to  refute  than  the  thesis  itself.** 

11.  Perhaps  the  thesis  set  up  by  the  respondent  may  be  of 


•  Topic.  II.  iv.  p.  Ill,  b.  24-31. 

^  Ibid.  V.  p.  Ill,  b.  32-p.  112,  a. 
2 :  tri  6  aotpiffriKhs  rp6-iroSy  rh  &yfiy  €iy 
roiovToy  nphs  t  fvnop'fja'Ofitv  kKixfipriyLiraVy 
&0. 

<=  Ibid.  p.  112.  a.  2-15.  »€?  V  €v\a- 
$€7ff6ou  rhif  iffxo-fov  ruv  ftfiBivnav  rpSirwv- 
irayTc\»s  ykp  kin\prrifi4vos  Koi   iXK&rpios 


iot.K(£V  (IvCU  TTJS  SloACKTIK^J. 

The  epithet  <To(p<TiriKhs  rpSnros  is  pro- 
bably inteiukd  by  Aristotle  to  apply  only 
to  this  last  cla^s  of  cases. 

This  pariigraph  is  very  obscure,  and  is 
not  much  elucidated  by  tno  long  Scholion 
of  Alexander  (pp.  267-268,  Br.). 

^  Topic.  U.  V.  p.  112,  a.  16-23. 
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each  a  natnre  that  one  or  other  of  two  contrary  predicates  must 
belong  to  the  subject ;  e.g.,  either  health  or  sickness.  In  that 
case,  if  you  are  provided  with  arguments  bearing  on  one  of  the 
two  contraries,  the  same  arguments  will  also  serve  indirectly  for 
proof,  or  for  disproof,  of  the  other.  Thus,  if  you  show  that  one 
of  the  two  contraries  does  belong  to  the  subject,  the  same 
arguments  prove  that  the  other  does  not ;  vice  versd,  if  you  show 
that  one  of  them  does  not  belong,  it  follows  that  the  other 
does.' 

12.  You  may  find  it  advantageous,  in  attacking  the  thesis, 
to  construe  the  terms  in  their  strict  etymological  sense,  rather 
than  in  the  sense  which  common  usuage  gives  them.^ 

18.  The  predicate  may  belong  to  its  subject  either  necessarily, 
or  usually,  or  by  pure  hazard.  You  will  take  notice  in  which  of 
these,  three  ways  the  respondent  affirms  it,  and  whether  that 
which  he  chooses  is  conformable  to  the  fact.  If  he  affirms  it  as 
necessary,  when  it  is  really  either  usual  or  casual,  the  thesis 
will  be  open  to  your  attacks.  If  he  affirms  it  without  clearly 
distinguishing  in  which  of  the  three  senses  he  intends  it  to  be 
understood,  you  are  at  Uberty  to  construe  it  in  that  one  of  the 
three  senses  ^ich  best  suits  your  argument-^ 

14.  Perhaps  the  thesis  may  have  predicate  and  subject  exactly 
synonymous,  so  that  the  same  thing  wiU  be  affirmed  as  an 
accident  of  itself.     On  this  ground  it  wiU  be  assailable.^ 

15.  Sometimes  the  thesis  wiU  have  more  than  one  proposition 
contrary  to  it.  If  so,  you  may  employ  in  arguing  against  it 
that  one  among  its  various  contraries  which  is  most  convenient 
for  your  purpose.®  Perhaps  the  predicate  (accidental)  of  the 
thesis  may  have  some  contrary :  if  it  has,  you  will  examine 
whether  that  contrary  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the  thesis :  and, 
should  such  be  the  case,  you  may  use  it  as  an  argument  to 
refute  the  thesis  itself.'  Or  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  may  be 
such  that,  if  the  thesis  be  granted,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  that  contrary  predicates  must  belong  to  the  same 


*  Topic,  n.  vi.  p.  112,  a.  25-31.     Sri\oy  I  (rvfAfiffirjKSTos,    or     theses    aflSrmiDg   or 
oiy  Zri  irphs  AfKfxo  xp^f^^t^^  ^  tAxos.  deDving  accidental  predicates.    It  is  one 


"  Ibid.  a.  32-38  :  tn  rh  iinxtiptly  fitra- 
tp4poyra  rotvofia  M  rhv  y6\ov^  its  fidXtara 
ripoaiiKov  4K\atifidvu¥  fj  &>s  Kt7rcu  rodvofia. 

The  illustrative  examples  which  follow 
prove  that  \6yov  here  means  the  etymo- 
logical origin,  and  not  the  definition, 
which  is  its  more  usnal  meaning. 

^  Ibid.  b.  1-20.  This  locus  seems  un- 
suitable in  that  part  of  the  Topica  where 
Aristotle  professes  to  deal  with  theses  rod 


of  the  suppositions  nere  that  the  respon- 
dent afi^ms  the  predicate  as  necessary. 

^  Ibid.  b.  21-26. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  p.  112,  b.  28-p.  113,  a.  19. 
8^Xov  odv  4k  r&w  ti(nifi4v^v  Sri  r^  ttibr^ 
irXtiova  4vcania  ffvfifialyti  yiincr^tu. — Ao/a- 
fiduftof  oty  ruv  4vearrlwy  Svirtpoy  &y  f  wpbs 

f  Ibid.  viii.  p.  113,  a.  20-23. 
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subject.  Thus,  if  the  thesis  be  that  the  Platonic  Ideas  exist 
in  U8y  it  follows  necessarily  that  they  are  both  in  motion  and  at 
rest ;  both  perceivable  by  sense,  and  cogitable  by  intellect.'  As 
these  two  predicates  (those  constituting  the  first  pair  as  well  as 
the  second  pair)  are  contrary  to  each  other,  and  cannot  both 
belong  to  the  same  subject,  this  may  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  thesis  from  which  such  consequence  follows. 

16.  We  know  that  whatever  is  the  recipient  of  one  of  two 
contraries,  is  capable  also  of  becoming  recipient  of  the  other. 
If,  therefore,  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  has  any  contrary,  you 
will  examine  whether  the  subject  of  the  thesis  is  capable  of 
receiving  such  contrary.  If  not,  you  have  an  argument  against 
the  thesis.  Let  the  thesis  be.  The  appetitive  principle  is 
ignorant.  If  this  be  true,  that  principle  must  be  capable  of 
knowledge.^  Since  this  last  is  not  generally  admitted,  you  have 
an  argument  against  the  thesis. 

17.  We  recognize  four  varieties  of  Opposita ;  (1)  Contradic- 
tory; (2)  Contrary;  (3)  Habitus  and  Privatio;  (4)  Relata. 
You  will  consider  how  the  relation  in  each  of  these  four  varieties 
bears  upon  the  thesis  in  debate. 

In  regard  to  Contradictories,  you  are  entitled,  converting  the 
terms  of  the  thesis,  to  deny  the  predicate  of  the  converted  propo- 
sition respecting  the  negation  of  the  subject. .  Thus,  if  man  is 
an  animal,  you  are  entitled  to  infer,  What  is  not  an  animal  is 
not  a  man.  You  will  prove  this  to  be  an  universal  rule  by 
Induction ;  that  is,  by  citing  a  multitude  of  particular  cases  in 
which  it  is  indisputably  true,  without  possibility  of  finding  any 
one  case  in  which  it  does  not  apply.  If  you  can  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  converted  obverse  of  the  thesis — What  is  not  an 
animal  is  not  a  man — you  will  have  proved  or  disproved,  the 
thesis  itself,  Man  is  an  animal.  This  locus  is  available  both 
for  assailant  and  respondent.^ 


•  Topic.  II.  viii.  p.  113,  a.  24-32 :  ^  ef 
ri  roiovTov    tXprirai  Kard    rivoSf    oh    6yTos 
iu^dKKfj    rh  ivayria  inrdpx^n^'  oToy    fi   ras 
iSfas    iv   r}fiiv   ttprjaty    tJyai'    Kiyf7a6al   tc 
yhp     Kol    itpffif7y    avrhs    (rvfiBija^raii    tri 
t\    aiffOriTas    Koi   yofjriis    dycu.     Aristotle 
then   proceeds   to  state    how   this    con- 
sequence arises.     Those  who  affirm  the 
Platonic     Ideas,     assitpi     to     them     as 
fundamental    characteristic,    that    they 
are  at  rest  and  cogitable.     But,  if  the 
Ideas  exist  in  U8,  they  must  be  moveable, 
because  tee  are  moved ;  they  must  also  be 
perceivable  by  sense,  because  it  is  through 
TisioD  only  that  we    discriminate    and 


know  differences  of  form.  Waitz  observes 
(in  regard  to  the  last  pair,  koI  cuaOriraC)  : 
"Nam  singuljB  idea)  certam  quandam 
rerum  spocicra  et  formam  exprimunt: 
species  nutem  et  forma  oculis  cernitur." 
I  do  not  clearly  see,  however,  that  this  is 
a  consequence  of  altirming  Ideas  to  be  tV 
rjfiiu ;  it  is  equally  true  if  they  are  not  iy 
T]fxiy- 

b  Topic.  II.  vii.  p.  ll.S,  a.  33-b.  10. 

^  Ibid.  viii.  p.  113,  b.  15-26  :  iv^l  J*  at 
iiVTiO((T€is  TfffdapfSy  (TKoiruy  iK  fx^y  rStv 
i.yri<p6.(Tfwv  avivcLKiy  iK  rrjs  ^o\ou$4)a'tws 
Kod  ayatpovirri  kou  KaraffKfu(i^oy7i'  \afi- 
fidyi  ly    5'   i ^  i  ir ay  coy^  Sf    oToy    u     h 
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In  regard  to  Contraries,  you  will  study  the  thesis,  to  see 
whether  the  contrary  of  the  predicate  can  be  truly  afi&rmed 
respecting  the  contrary  of  the  subject,  or  whether  the  contrary 
of  the  subject  can  be  truly  aflSirmed  respecting  the  contrary  of 
the  predicate.  This  last  alternative  occurs  sometimes,  but  not 
often  ;  in  general  the  first  alternative  is  found  to  be  true.  You 
must  make  good  your  point  here  also  by  Induction,  or  by  repeti- 
tion of  particular  examples.  This  locus  wiQ  serve  either  for  the 
purpose  of  refutation  or  for  that  of  defence,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  neither  of  the  two  alternatives  above-mentioned 
is  found  correct,  this  is  an  argument  against  the  thesis.* 

In  regard  to  Habitus  and  Privatioy  the  rule  is  the  same  as  about 
Contraries ;  only  that  the  first  of  the  two  above  alternatives  always 
holds,  and  the  second  never  occurs.**  If  sensible  perception  can 
be  predicated  of  vision,  insensibility  also  can  be  predicated  of 
blindness  ;  otherwise,  the  thesis  fails. 

In  regard  to  Relata,  the  inference  holds  from  the  correlate  of 
the  subject  to  the  correlate  of  the  predicate.  If  knowledge  is 
belief,  that  which  is  known  is  believed;  if  vision  is  sensible 
perception,  that  which  is  visible  is  sensibly  perceivable.  Some 
say  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  above  does  not  hold ;  e.g. 
That  which  is  sensibly  perceivable  is  knowable;  yet  sensible 
perception  is  not  knowledge.  But  this  objection  is  not  valid ; 
for  many  persons  dispute  the  first  of  the  two  propositions.  This 
locus  will  be  equally  available  for  the  purpose  of  refutation — 
thus,  you  may  argue — That  which  is  sensibly  perceivable  is  not 
knowable,  because  sensible  perception  is  not  knowledge.*^ 

18.  You  will  look  at  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  also,  in  regard 
to  their  Derivatives,  Inflections,  &c.,  and  to  matters  associated 
with  them  in  the  way  of  production,  preservation,  &c.  This 
hcus  serves  both  for  proof  and  for  refutation.  What  is  aflSirm- 
able  of  the  subject,  is  a£Sirmable  also  of  its  derivatives :  what  is 
not  affirmable  of  the  derivatives,  is  not  affirmable  of  the 
subject  itself.** 

Ai^pofTos  C'foVy  rh  ii)\  (i^oy  oifK  &yOpcnrof.  ,  uyTJSt  4<f>*  6croy  "xjyfiirifjuoy, — irwdytop  91  rh 
Sfiolot  s  8i  Ka\  4tr\  r&y  &\\oty — itrl  iMdiraXiv  M  rS»y  ivamlwy  crvfificdytif  iXKk 
wdyrofy  oZv  rh  rotovrov  h.^iV'  \  roii  TcXtiaron  iirX  rahrkii  hKoKo^Britris'  cl 
rtov,  olv  firiT*  itrl  rabrii  r^  ivaanitf  rh  iyayriop 

Aristotle's  declarntioD,  that  this  great     iuco\ov6u   fi'fir€  dyciToAiv,  S^Xov  Srt  ob9h 
logical  rule  oun  only  be  proved  by  Indue-  j  rwv  ^Otyroay  iLKO\ov0f7rh  trtpoy  r^  irip^ 
tion,  deserves  notice.     I  have  remarked  :      »»  Ibid.  p.  114,  a.  7-12. 
the  same  thing  about  his  rules  for  the        «  Ibid.  a.  13-25. 

conversion  of  propositions,  in  the  begin-  ^  Ibid.  ix.  p.  114,  a.  26-b.  5.  cr^irroixth 
ning  of  the  Analyiica  Priora.  See  above,  m-c^eis,  rk  voinriKiL  itol  ^Xaierucd — 5^Xov 
p.  145,  seq.  .  ody    Bri    iyhs     &roiovovy    hux^iyros    rSv 

•  Topic  n.  viii.  p.  113,  b.  27-p.  114,  a.  ;  itori  r^y  a{n^y  avcrroix^tuf  iefoBov  ^  ^«u- 
6.     \afifidM€iy  9k  koI  t^  roiavra  4^  iirarf^  '  ytroVf    icoi    t&    Xoiir^    wd^ra    Z^tyftdym 
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19.  Arguments  may  often  be  drawn,  both  for  proof  and  for 
refutation,  from  matters  Similar  or  Analogous  to  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  thesis.  Thus,  if  one  and  the  same  cognition 
comprehends  many  things,  one  and  the  same  opinion  will  also 
comprehend  many  things.  If  to  possess  vision  is  to  see,  then 
also  to  possess  audition  is  to  hear.  If  to  possess  audition  is  not 
to  hear,  then  neither  is  to  possess  vision  to  see.  The  argument 
may  be  urged  whether  the  resemblance  is  real  or  only  generally 
supposed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inference  will  not  hold 
from  one  to  many.  Thus,  if  to  know  is  to  cogitate,  then  to 
know  many  things  should  be  to  cogitate  many  things.  But 
this  last  is  impossible.  A  man  may  know  many  things,  but 
he  cannot  cogitate  many  things ;  therefore,  to  know  is  not  to 
cogitate.* 

20.  There  are  various  loci  for  argument,  arising  from  degrees 
of  Comparison — more,  less,  equally.  One  is  the  argument  from 
concomitant  variations,  which  is  available  both  for  proof  and 
for  disproof.  If  to  do  injustice  is  evil,  to  do  more  injustice  is 
more  evil.  If  an  increase  in  degree  of  the  subject  implies  an 
increase  in  degree  of  the  predicate,  then  the  predicate  is  truly 
aflBrmed ;  if  not,  not.  This  may  be  shown  by  Induction,  or 
repetition  of  particular  instances.^  Again,  suppose  the  same 
predicate  to  be  affirmable  of  two  distinct  subjects  A  and  B,  but 
to  be  more  probably  aflSirmable  of  A  than  of  B.  Then,  if  you 
can  show  that  it  does  not  belong  to  A,  you  may  argue  {a  fortiori) 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  B ;  or,  if  you  can  show  that  it  belongs 
to  B,  you  may  argue  {a  fortiori)  that  it  belongs  also  to  A.  Or, 
if  two  distinct  predicates  be  affirmable  respecting  the  same 
subject  but  with  unequal  degrees  of  probability,  then,  if  you 
can  disprove  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  you  may  argue  from 
thence  in  disproof  of  the  less  probable ;  and,  if  you  can  prove 
the  less  probable,  you  may  argue  from  thence  in  proof  of  the 
more  probable.  Or,  if  two  distinct  predicates  be  affirmable 
respecting  two  distinct  subjects  but  with  unequal  degrees  of 
probability,  then,  if  you  can  disprove  the  more  probable  you 
may  argue  from  thence  against  the  less  probable ;  and,  if  you 
can  prove  the  less  probable,  you  are  furnished  with  an  argument 


yiv€Tai. — b.  23:  wy  fify  yhp  ra  icontriKh.  \  ^  Ibid.  b.  37-p.  115,  a.  5:  e/<rl  8i  row 
iyaOd,  Koi  avra  rwy  iiyadwyy  a>y  bh  Tck  fiaWoy  T6iroi  TcVtraper,  tXs  fikv  ei 
tpOapriKa  ayaOd^  avrh  twv  kukuv.  \  d/coAouflct    rh    /uaAAov  t^J  fiaXKoVy — xP^i^^' 

'  Topic.  II.  X.  p.  114,  b.  25-3G  :  iraXiv  i  fxos  blirphs  &fx<p(i>  6  t&kos' ti  fx^y  yit.p  cucoXov- 
^vl  rwy  bfioiwVf  u  Sfioius  €X**> — '^^^  ^""^  "^^^  ^^^  "^V  "^^^  inroK€ifi€yov  4inS6ff€i  f}  rov  <rvfifi€' 
Hyrooy  /col  rcoy  BoKOvm-wy'  XP'^^^H-^^  ^*  ^  firiKSros  inlBoffis,  Ka6<i'ir€p  (tprircu,  S^Aov 
t6'K09  rrphs  6,/x<fxi}. — aKoitfly  8i  Kal  et  ^</)'  |  Sri  <Tvij.$€$r}Kfyj  ft  5^  /u^  iiKoXoudtTj  ov  <rv/x- 
iyhs  Koi  tl  €ir\  iroWwy  Sfiolcos  ^x**"  «'*''«X<**'  i  fiffivf^^*''  rovro  8'  ittayMyij  Aiprrfov. 
ycLp  8(a</>a*i'€?.  j 
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in  proof  of  the  more  probable.*  If  the  degrees  of  probability, 
instead  of  being  unequal,  are  equal  or  alike,  you  may  stiQ,  in 
the  cases  mentioned,  argue  in  like  manner  from  proof  or  disproof 
of  the  one  to  proof  or  disproof  of  the  other.^ 

21.  Another  locus  for  argument  is,  that  ex  adjuncto.  If  the 
subject,  prior  to  adjunction  of  the  attribute,  be  not  white  or 
good,  and  if  adjunction  of  the  attribute  makes  it  white  or  good, 
then,  you  may  argue  that  the  adjunct  must  itself  be  white  or 
good.  And  you  might  argue  in  like  manner,  if  the  subject 
prior  to  adjimction  were  to  a  certain  extent  white  or  good,  but 
became  more  white  or  more  good  after  such  adjunction.*^  But 
this  locus  will  not  be  found  available  for  the  negative  inference 
or  refutation.  You  cannot  argue,  because  the  adjunction  does 
not  make  the  subject  white  or  good,  that  therefore  the  adjunct 
itself  is  not  white  or  not  good.** 

22.  If  the  predicate  be  affirmable  of  the  subject  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  it  must  be  aflSrmable  of  the  subject  simply  and 
absolutely.  Unless  the  subject  be  one  that  can  be  called  white 
or  good,  you  can  never  call  it  more  white  or  more  good.  This 
locus  again,  however,  cannot  be  employed  in  the  negative,  for 
the  purpose  of  refutation.  Because  the  predicate  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  the  subject  in  greater  or  less  degree,  you  are  not 
warranted  in  inferring  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  subject 
at  all.  Sokrates  cannot  be  called  in  greater  or  less  degree  a 
man  i  but  you  cannot  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  called  a  man 
simply .•  If  the  predicate  can  be  denied  of  the  subject  simply 
and  absolutely,  it  can  be  denied  thereof  with  every  sort  of 
qualification :  if  it  can  be  affirmed  of  the  subject  with  qualifica- 
tion, it  can  also  be  affirmed  thereof  simply  and  absolutely,  as  a 
possible  predicate.'  This,  however,  when  it  comes  to  be  ex- 
plained, means  only  that  it  can  be  affirmed  of  some  among  the 
particulars  called  by  the  name  of  the  subject.  Aristotle  re- 
cognizes that  the  same  predicate  may  often  be  affirmed  of  the 
subject  secundum  quid,  and  denied  of  the  subject  simply  and 
absolutely.  In  some  places  (as  among  the  Triballi),  it  is  honour- 
able to  sacrifice  your  father ;  simply  and  absolutely,  it  is  not 
honourable.  To  one  who  is  sick,  it  is  advantageous  to  imdergo 
medical  treatment ;  speaking  simply  and  absolutely  {i.e.,  to 
persons  generally  in  the  ordiuary  state  of  health),  it  is  not 
advantageous.     It  is  only  when  you  can  truly  affirm  the  pro- 


•  Topic,  n.  X.  p.  115,  a.  5-14. 

"  Ibid.  a.  15-24  :  4k  rov  Sfwltas  vrdpxiw 

*  Ibid,  xi.  p.  115,  a.  2(5-33. 


^  Ibid.  a.  32-b.  2. 

•  Ibid.  b.  3-10. 

'  Ibid.  b.  11  35.     W  T^p  Kwrd  n  iM- 
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position,  without  adding  any  qualifying  words,  that  the  proposi- 
tion is  true  simply  and  absolutely.* 

in. 

Such  are  the  chief  among  the  thirty-seven  Loci  which  Ari- 
stotle indicates  for  debating  dialecticaUy  those  theses  in  which 
the  predication  is  only  of  Accident — not  of  Genus,  or  Proprium, 
or  Definition.  He  proceeds  (in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Topica) 
to  deal  separately  with  one  special  branch  of  such  theses, 
respecting  Expetenda  and  Fugienda :  where  the  question  put  is. 
Of  two  or  more  distinct  subjects,  which  is  the  more  desirable 
or  the  better?  The  cases  supposed  are  those  in  which  the 
difference  of  value  between  the  two  subjects  compared  is  not 
conspicuous  and  unmistakeable,  but  where  there  is  a  tolerably 
near  approximation  of  value  between  them,  so  as  to  warrant 
doubt  and  debate.^ 

We  must  presume  that  questions  of  this  class  occurred  very 
frequently  among  the  dialectical  debates  of  Aristotle*s  con- 
temporaries ;  so  that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  advice  apart 
for  conducting  them  in  the  best  manner. 

1.  Of  two  good  subjects  compared,  that  is  better  and  more 
desirable  which  is  the  more  lasting ;  or  which  is  preferred  by 
the  wise  and  good  man;  or  by  the  professional  artist  in  his 
own  craft ;  or  by  right  law ;  or  by  the  multitude,  all  or  most  of 
them.  That  is  absolutely  or  simply  better  and  more  desirable, 
which  is  declared  to  be  such  by  the  better  cognition;  that  is 
better  to  any  given  individual,  which  is  declared  to  be  better  by 
his  own  cognition.^ 

2.  That  is  more  desirable  which  is  included  in  the  genus  good, 
than  what  is  not  so  included;  that  which  is  desirable  on  its 
own  account  and  per  se,  is  better  than  what  is  desirable  only  on 
account  of  something  else  and  per  accidens ;  the  cause  of  what 
is  good  in  itself  is  more  desirable  than  the  cause  of  what  is  good 
by  accident."* 

3.  What  is  good  absolutely  and  simply  (i.e.,  to  all  and  at  all 
times)  is  better  than  what  is  good  only  for  a  special  occasion 
or  individual ;  thus,  to  be  in  good  health  is  better  than  being 
cut  for  the  stone.  What  is  good  by  nature  is  better  than  what 
is  good  not  by  nature ;  e.g.,  justice  (good  by  nature),  than  the 


•  Topic,  n.  xi.  p.  115,  b.  33;  wan  %tiv\V  oupiT^rtpov  ^  fitKriov  Bvtiv  fj  Tc\ei6¥wv, 
firi^fyhs  rrpo<Tri6(fi^vov   ^oKf}   fltfcu  KoXhy  ^     4k  rwvSf  a-Kfirrtov,    &C. 


«»  Ibid  III.  i.  p.  116.  a.  1-12  :  n6r€poy 


Topic.  III.  i.  p.  116,  a.  13-22. 
<^  Ibid.  a.  23-b.  7. 
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just  indiTidual,  whose  character  must  have  been  acquired.* 
What  is  good,  or  what  is  peculiarly  appurtenant,  to  the  more 
elevated  of  two  subjects  is  better  than  what  is  good  or  peculiar 
to  the  less  elevated.  Good,  having  its  place  in  the  better,  prior, 
and  more  exalted  elements  of  any  subject,  is  more  desirable 
than  good  belonging  to  the  derivative,  secondary,  and  less  ex- 
alted ;  thus,  health,  which  has  its  seat  in  proper  admixture  and 
proportion  of  the  fundamental  constituents  of  the  body  (wet, 
dry,  hot,  cold),  is  better  than  strength  or  beauty — strength 
residing  in  the  bones  and  muscles,  beauty  in  proper  symmetry 
of  the  limbs.^  Next,  an  end  is  superior  to  that  which  is  means 
thereunto ;  and,  in  comparing  two  distinct  means,  that  which 
is  nearer  to  the  end  is  the  better.  That  which  tends  to  secure 
the  great  end  of  life  is  superior  to  that  which  tends  towards  any 
other  end ;  means  to  happiness  is  better  than  means  to  in- 
telligence ;  also  the  possible  end,  to  the  impossible.  Comparing 
one  subject  as  means  with  another  subject  as  end,  we  must 
examine  whether  the  second  end  is  more  superior  to  the  end 
produced  by  the  first  subject,  than  the  end  produced  by  the  first 
subject  is  superior  to  the  means  or  first  subject  itself.  For 
example,  in  the  two  ends,  happiness  and  health,  if  happiness 
as  an  end  surpasses  health  as  an  end  in  greater  proportion  than 
health  surpasses  the  means  of  health,  then  the  means  producing 
happiness  is  better  than  the  end  health.^ 

Again,  that  which  is  more  beautiful,  honourable,  and  praise- 
worthy |?er  86,  is  better  than  what  possesses  these  same  attributes 
in  equal  degree  but  only  on  account  of  some  other  consequence. 
Thus,  friendship  is  superior  to  wealth,  justice  to  strength ;  for 
no  one  values  wealth  except  for  its  consequences,  whereas  we 
esteem  friendship  per  se,  even  though  no  consequences  ensue 
from  it.** 

Where  the  two  subjects  compared  are  in  themselves  so  nearly 
equal  that  the  difference  of  merit  can  hardly  be  discerned,  we 
must  look  to  the  antecedents  or  consequents  of  each,  especially 
to   the  consequents;    and,  according  as  these  exhibit  most  of 


•  Topic.  III.  i.  p.  116,  b.  7-12.  perior  estimation  is  a  very  curious  .one: 

^  Ibid.  b.   12-22 :   icai  rh  iv  fi(\rio<nv    the  fundamental  or  primary  constituents 


^  trpordpois  fj  rifxioaT^pois  ^fKriov^  otov 
iryUia  Icrxvos  fcol  xdWovs.  rj  fily  ykp 
iy  vypots  Kol  itipois  koX  Otpfiois  kou  ^vx- 
poiSf  aTAfitff  8*  CfTC?!'  4^  wy  irpunaty 
evytcrrriKt  rh  ^(poy,  rk  8*  iy  roii  vartpois. 
il  fi^y  ykp  Urx^^  ^^  "^^^^  ytvpois  Kod  oaroTsj 
rh  9l  Kd\Kos  T&y  fitK&y  ris  avfifitrpla  Sokci 
tlyau. 
The  reaaon  giyen  in  this  loeu$  for  bu- 


rank  higher  than  compounds  or  deriva- 
tives formed  by  them  or  out  of  them. 
Also,  the  definition  of  beauty  deserves 
attention  :  the  Greeks  considered  beauty 
to  reside  more  in  proportions  of  form  of 
the  body  than  in  features  of  the  face. 

»  Ibid.  b.  22-36. 

<>  Ibid.  b.33-p.ll7,a.4. 
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good  or  least  of  evil,  we  must  regulate  our  estimation  of  the  two 
subjects  to  which  they  respectively  belong.*  The  larger  lot  of 
good  things  is  preferable  to  the  smaller.  Sometimes  what  is 
not  in  itself  good,  if  cast  into  the  same  lot  with  other  things 
very  good,  is  preferable  to  another  thing  that  is  in  itself  good. 
Thus,  what  is  not  per  se  good,  if  it  goes  along  with  happiness, 
is  preferable  even  to  justice  and  courage.  The  same  things, 
when  taken  along  with  pleasure  or  with  the  absence  of  pain, 
are  preferable  to  themselves  without  pleasure  or  along  with 
pain.**  Everything  is  better,  at  the  season  when  it  tells  for 
most,  than  itself  at  any  other  season;  thus,  intelligence  and 
absence  of  pain  are  to  be  ranked  as  of  more  value  in  old  age 
than  in  youth ;  but  courage  and  temperance  are  more  indis- 
pensably required,  and  therefore  more  to  be  esteemed,  in  youth 
than  in  old  age.  What  is  useful  on  all  or  most  occasions  is 
more  to  be  esteemed  than  what  is  useful  only  now  and  then ; 
e.g.,  justice  and  moderation,  as  compared  with  courage :  also 
that  which  being  possessed  by  every  one,  the  other  would  not 
be  required ;  e.g.,  justice  is  better  than  courage,  for,  if  every  one 
were  just,  courage  would  not  be  required.*' 

Among  two  subjects  the  more  desirable  is  that  of  which  the 
generation  or  acquirement  is  more  desirable  ;  that  of  which  the 
destruction  or  the  loss  is  more  to  be  deplored ;  that  which  is 
nearer  or  more  like  to  the  Summum  Bonum  or  to  that  which  is 
better  than  itself  (unless  indeed  the  resemblance  be  upon  the 
ridiculous  side,  in  the  nature  of  a  caricature,  as  the  ape  is  to 
man**) ;  that  which  is  the  more  conspicuous;  the  more  difficult 
to  attain  ;  the  more  special  and  peculiar ;  the  more  entirely 
removed  from  all  bad  accompaniments  ;  that  which  we  can  best 
share  with  friends;  that  which  we  wish  to  do  to  our  friends, 
rather  than  to  ordinary  strangers  {e.g,,  doing  justice  or  conferring 
benefit,  than  seeming  to  do  so ;  for  towards  our  friends  we  prefer 
doing  this  in  reality,  while  towards  strangers  we  prefer  seeming 
to  do  so  ^) ;  that  which  we  cannot  obtain  from  others,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  can  be  hired  ;  that  which  is  unconditionally 
desirable,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  desirable  only  when 
we  have  something  else  along  with  it ;  that  of  which  the  absence 


•  Topic.  III.  i.p.  117,  a.  5-15. 
»»  Ibid,  a,  16-25. 
«  Ibid.  a.  2G-b.  2. 


'  Ibid.  b.  20-p.  lis;  a.  5.  &  icphs  rhv 
tplXov  irpa^at  ^aXKov  ^ov\6fJitBa  ^  &  irpbr 
Thv   Tvx^yra,    ravra    cupfTfoTtpa^    otov   rh 


^  Ibid.    ii.    p.    117,    b.    2-17.     eKoruv     ZiKaiovparyflv  koL    tl   icoiuv    fiaWov   fj   rh 
8i  Kol  €<  iirl  ra  yfKoiSrfpa  (Xj)  ZfioioVy  «a-  i  BoK€7y'  rohs  yap  <pi\ovs  (d  itoifTy  $ov\6fi€$a 
Bdirfp  6  irlBrtKOi  r^  ay0p<i>ir(f}^  rod  Xrirov  fi^     /xaWoy    ^   ^okuUj  rovs    8i    r  vx^yr  as 
6yros   6fioiov'  ob   yhp    kJlWiov   6   iridVKoSy  I  avdw  a\t  y. 
dfxoi6r€poy  8^  r^  iiyOptinr^. 
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is  a  ground  of  just  reproach  against  us  and  ought  to  make  us 
ashamed;*'  that  which  does  good  to  the  proprietor,  or  to  the 
best  parts  of  the  proprietor  (to  his  mind  rather  than  his  body)  ;** 
that  which  is  eligible  on  its  own  ground,  rather  than  from 
opinion  of  others;  that  which  is  eligible  on  both  these 
accounts  jointly,  than  either.®  Acquisitions  of  supererogation 
are  better  than  necessaries,  and  are  sometimes  more  eligible : 
thus,  to  live  well  is  better  than  life  simply ;  philosophizing  is 
better  than  money-making ;  but  sometimes  necessaries  are  more 
eligible,  as,  e,g,,  to  a  starving  man.  Speaking  generally,  neces- 
saries are  more  eligible  ;  but  the  others  are  better.*^ 

Among  many  other  foci,  applicable  to  this  same  question  of 
comparative  excellence  between  two  different  subjects,  one  more 
will  suffice  here.  You  must  distinguish  the  various  ends  in 
relation  to  which  any  given  subject  is  declared  to  be  eligible : 
the  advantageous,  the  beautiful,  the  agreeable.  That  which 
conduces  to  all  the  three  is  more  eligible  than  that  which  con- 
duces to  one  or  two  of  them  only.  If  there  be  two  subjects, 
both  of  them  conducive  to  the  same  end  among  the  three,  you 
must  examine  which  of  them  conduces  to  it  most.  Again,  that 
which  conduces  to  the  better  end  (e.^.,  to  virtue  rather  than  to 
pleasure)  is  the  more  eligible.  The  like  comparison  may  be 
applied  to  the  Fugienda  as  well  as  to  the  Expetenda.  That  is 
most  to  be  avoided  which  shuts  us  out  most  from  the  desirable 
acquisitions :  e.g.,  sickness  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  ungrace- 
ful form ;  for  sickness  shuts  us  out  more  completely  both  from 
virtue  and  from  pleasure.*' 

The  same  loci  which  are  available  for  the  question  of  com- 
parison will  also  be  available  in  the  question  of  positive  eligibility 
or  positive  ineligibility.'  Further,  it  holds  for  all  cases  of  the 
kind  that  you  should  enunciate  the  argument  in  the  most  general 
terms  that  each  case  admits :  in  this  way  it  will  cover  a  greater 
number  of  particulars.  Slight  mutations  of  language  will  often 
here  strengthen  your  case :  that  which  is  (good)  by  nature  is 
more  (good)  than  that  which  is  (good)  not  by  nature ;  that  which 


•  Topic  III.  ii.  p.  118,  a.  16-26. 
«>  Ibid.  iii.  p.  118,  a.  29. 
«  Ibid.  b.  20.     The  definition  of  this 
last  condition  is— that  we  should  not  care 


^iKoa-o^uy  fi^krtoy  rov  xpVH^'^'^C^^^^t 
iiW*  ovx  olpfriiiTtpov  ry  iv^ttl  rwy  Avoy- 
Kolcov.  rh  5*  4k  iTipiOvalas  darlyy  tray 
virapxivTuiv  rwy  iyayKaltoylkWaTiyh.  irpoff' 


to  possess  the  thing  if  no  one  knew  that     KarcurK*vd(fiTai  ris  r&y  Ka\&y.  (rx«8i)v  S* 
we  possessed  it :  Zpos  8i  rod  irphs  B6^ayf  ;  f-rwy  aiptrdorfpov  rh  i,yceyKai6y  iari,  ^iXrioy 
rh   fiTi^tyhs   avyfiH^os    fA^    &y   cirovJidaai     8^  t^  4k  ir«piov(rlas. 
&w(ipx*ty.  I      •  Ibid.  iii.  p.  118.  b.  27-36. 

*»  Ibid.    p.    118,  a.    6-14.      oi,  yhp  ti  |      f  Ibid.  iv.  p.  119,  a.  1. 
8«Ar/«,  iuwyKtuoy  <cai  alptr^tpa'  rh  yovv  \ 
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makes  the  subject  to  which  it  is  better  than  that  which  does  not 
make  the  subject  good.* 

The  loci  just  enumerated  are  Universal,  and  applicable  to  the 
debate  of  theses  propounded  in  universal  terms ;  but  they  will 
also  be  applicable,  if  the  thesis  propounded  be  a  Particulax 
proposition. 

If  you  prove  the  universal  afl&rmative,  you  will  at  the  same 
time  prove  the  particular ;  if  you  prove  the  universal  negative, 
you  prove  the  particular  negative  also.  The  universal  loci  from 
Opposites,  from  Conjugates,  from  Inflections,  will  be  alike  appli- 
cable to  particular  propositions.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  the 
universal  locus  from  Contraries,  If  all  pleasure  is  good,  then  all 
pain  is  evil, — this  will  apply  also  to  the  particular,  If  some 
pleasure  is  good,  then  some  pain  is  evil :  in  the  particular  as  in 
the  universal  form  the  proposition  is  alike  an  Endox  or  con- 
formable to  common  received  opinion.  The  like  may  be  said 
about  the  loci  from  Habitus  and  Privatio ;  also  about  those  from 
Generation  and  Destruction ;  **  again,  from  More,  Less,  and 
Equally — this  last,  however,  with  some  restriction,  for  the  locvs 
from  Less  will  serve  only  for  proving  an  affirmative.  Thus,  if 
some  capacity  is  a  less  good  than  science,  while  yet  some 
capacity  is  a  good,  then,  a  fortiori,  some  science  is  a  good. 
But,  if  you  take  the  same  locus  in  the  negative  and  say  that  no 
capacity  is  a  good,  you  will  not  be  warranted  in  saying,  for  that 
reason,  that  no  science  is  a  good.°  You  may  apply  this  same 
locus  from  Less  to  compare,  not  merely  two  subjects  in  different 
genera,  but  also  two  subjects  of  different  degrees  under  the  same 
genus.  Thus,  let  the  thesis  be,  Some  science  or  cognition  is  a 
good.  You  will  disprove  this  thesis,  if  you  can  show  that 
prudence  {(ppovrjmg)  is  not  a  good ;  for,  if  prudence,  which  in 
common  opinion  is  most  confidently  held  to  be  a  good,  be  really 
not  so,  you  may  argue  that,  a  fortiori,  no  other  science  can  be 
so.  Again,  let  the  thesis  be  propounded  with  the  assumption 
that,  if  it  can  be  proved  true  or  false  in  any  one  case,  it  shall  be 
accepted  as  true  or  false  in  all  universally  (for  example,  that, 
if  the  human  soul  is  immortal,  all  other  souls  are  immortal  also ; 
or  if  not  that,  then  none  of  the  others)  :  evidently,  the  pro- 
pounder  of  such  a  thesis  extends  the  particular  into  an  universal. 


•  Topic.  III.  V.  p.  119,  a.  12  :  Ktiirriov 
8*  tri  fiiKiara  KadSKou  rohs  rSrrovs  rrepl 
rod  fiaWoy  Ka\  rov  fifl^ovos'  \7j<p6(yT€s  yhp 


ayaB6vy  koX  \\rtrr\v  •waffcof  tlvai  Kajc6if,  ry  ff 
ris  rj^ov^  iiyaBSv,  Koi  Xvmjtf  dyad  riya 
KaK6v — iv  B.tcacn  yhp  dfiolus  rh  ^y^o^oy. 


oSrofS  irphs  vKuco  xP'h^^^f^oi  tiy  ttTjaay.  *^  Ibid.  b.   17-30.      ^rj\oy  oZy  tri  nara- 

^  Ibid.  vi.  p.  119,  a.  32-b.  16.     6/xoi<at     (rK(vi(€iy  fiSyoy  4k  rod  ^rroy  tariy. 
yap    fy^o^oy    rb    &{uikrai,    (i    ira<ro   rj^oy^ 
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If  he  propounds  his  thesis  affirmatively,  you  must  try  to  prove 
the  negative  in  some  particular  case ;  for  this,  under  the  con- 
ditions supposed,  will  be  equivalent  to  proving  an  universal 
negative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  puts  his  thesis  negatively, 
you  will  try  to  prove  some  particular  affirmative  ;  which  (always 
under  the  given  conditions)  will  carry  the  universal  affirmative 
also.^ 

Suppose  the  respondent  to  propound  his  thesis  indefinitely, 
not  carrying  the  indication  either  of  universal  or  particular; 
e.g.y  Pleasure  is  good.  This  can  be  proved  by  showing  either 
that  all  pleasure  is  good,  or  that  some  pleasure  is  good ;  while 
it  can  be  refuted  only  through  the  universal  negative — by  show- 
ing that  no  pleasure  is  good.^  But,  if  the  thesis  be  divested 
of  its  indefinite  character  and  propounded  either  as  xmiversal 
or  as  particular,  there  will  then  be  two  distinct  ways  of  refuting 
it.  If  it  be  farther  specialized — e.g.,  One  pleasure  only  is  good 
— ^there  will  be  three  ways  of  refuting :  you  may  show  either 
that  all  pleasures  are  good ;  or  that  no  pleasure  is  good ;  or  that 
more  pleasures  than  one  are  good.  If  the  proposition  be 
specialized  farther  still — e.g.,  Prudence  alone  among  all  the 
virtues  is  science, — there  are  four  lines  of  argument  open  for 
refuting  it :  you  may  prove  either  that  all  virtue  is  science ; 
or  that  no  virtue  is  science ;  or  that  some  other  virtue  (such  as 
justice)  is  science ;  or  that  prudence  is  not  science.*' 

In  dealing  with  a  particular  proposition  as  thesis,  still  other 
loci  already  indicated  for  dealing  with  universal  propositions 
will  be  available.  You  will  run  through  the  particulars  com- 
prised in  the  subject,  distributed  into  genera  and  species.  When 
you  have  produced  a  number  of  particulars  successively  to 
establish  the  universal,  affirmative  or  negative,  you  are  warranted 
in  calling  on  the  respondent  either  to  admit  the  universal,  or  to 
produce  on  his  side  some  adverse  particular.**  You  will  also  (as 
was  before  recommended)  distribute  the  predicate  of  the  thesis 
into  the  various  species  which  it  comprehends.  If  no  one  of 
these  species  be  truly  affirmable  of  the  subject,  then  neither  can 
the  genus  be  truly  affirmable ;  so  that  you  wiU  have  refuted  the 
thesis,  supposing  it  to  be  affirmative.  If,  on  the  contrary,  any 
one  of  the  species  be  truly  affirmable  of  the  subject,  then  the 
genus  wiU  also  be  truly  affirmable ;  so  that  you  will  have  refuted 


•  Topic,  m.  vi.  p.  119,  b.  31-p.  120, 
a.  5. 

*>  Ibid.  p.  120,  a.  6-20 :  iZiopiffrov  fihy 
o2y  6trros  Tov  vpofik^futTos  fioyax^t  i-yor 
ffK^vdCuy  iy94x*^ai — aytupuy  fihy  iiovax&i 


«  Ibid.  a.  15-31. 

^  Ibid.  a.  32-38 :  &y  re  7^  inunX  tped- 
yrircu  Owdpxoy  &y  re  /&i}8cW,  iroAAik  irpo%y4y» 
Kotrri  i^tofrdoy  KaB6Kov  6fio\oy**^9  ^  ^pc*^ 
tyoToffw  M  rivos  o^x  o0t«s. 
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the  thesis,  supposing  it  to  be  negative.  Thus,  if  the  thesis  pro- 
pounded be,  The  soul  is  a  number :  you  divide  number  into  its 
two  species,  odd  and  even,  and  prove  that  the  soul  is  neither  odd 
nor  even :  wherefore,  it  is  not  a  number.* 


IV. 

After  this  long  catalogue  of  Loci  belonging  to  debate  on 
propositions  of  Accident,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  enumerate  those 
applicable  to  propositions  of  Genus  and  of  Proprium.  Neither 
Genus  nor  Proprium  is  often  made  subject  of  debate  as  such ; 
but  both  of  them  are  constituent  elements  of  the  debate  respect- 
ing Definition,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence.^  For  that 
reason,  both  deserve  to  be  studied. 

When  the  thesis  propounded  aflSrms  that  A  is  genus  of  B, 
you  will  run  over  all  the  cognates  of  B,  and  see  whether  there  is 
any  one  among  them  respecting  which  A  cannot  be  affirmed  as 
genus.  If  there  be,  this  is  a  good  argument  against  the  thesis ; 
for  the  genus  ought  to  be  predicable  of  all.  Next,  whether  what 
is  really  no  more  than  an  accident  is  affirmed  as  genus,  which 
ought  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  (e.g.) 
white  is  affirmed  in  the  thesis  as  being  genus  of  snow ;  but  white 
cannot  be  truly  so  affirmed  ;  for  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  snow, 
but  is  only  a  quality  or  accident.®  Examine  whether  the 
predicate  A  comes  under  the  definition  already  given  of  an 
Accident, — that  which  may  or  may  not  be  predicated  of  the 
subject;  also,  whether  A  and  B  both  fall  under  the  same  one 
out  of  the  ten  Categories  or  Predicaments.  If  B  the  subject 
comes  xmiei  Essentia,  or  Quale,  or  Ad  Aliquid,  A  the  predicate 
ought  also  to  belong  to  Essentia,  or  Qnale,  or  Ad  Aliquid :  the 
species  and  the  genus  ought  to  come  under  the  same  Category.'* 
If  this  be  not  the  case  in  a  thesis  of  Genus,  the  thesis  cannot 
be  maintained. 

You  are  aware  that  the  species  always  partakes  of  the  genus, 
while  the   genus   never  partakes   of  the   species ;   to   partake 


•  Topic.  III.  vi.  p.  120,  a.  37-b.  6.  It 
would  appear  from  the  examples  here 
given  by  Aristotle — 6  xp^*'^^  '^^  Kivflraif 
6  xP^*^°^  **^*  ^^"^^  KlvriatSj  rj  ^j/vxh  otjK 
iffriv  api6fi6s,  that  ho  considers  these 
propositions  as  either  indefinite  or  par- 
ticuliir. 

b  Ibid.  IV.  i.  p.  120,  b.  12:  /icr^  Sc 
ravra  trtpl  ru/y  irphs  rh  y4vos  koI  to  f^tov 
ivKTKfKriov'  icrri  5^  raxna  (Troix^ui  rwv 
vphs  Tovs  Spovs'  irepi  abruy  8^  rovrwy  6\i- 


ydKis  at  (TK^r^fii  ylyoyrouroh  9ia\€yofi^you. 

«  Ibid.  b.  23-29. 

^  Ibid.p.  120,b.  36-p.l21.a,9.  KaB6\ov 
8*  €iir€7y,  inrh  r^y  ain^y  Ztalp^ffiy  htl  rh 
yiyos  ry  clSet  ttvat. 

Aristotle  here  enunciates  this  as  uni- 
versally true,  whereas  if  we  turn  to 
Catogor.  p.  11,  a.  24,  soq.  we  shall  find 
him  declaring  it  not  to  be  universally 
true.  Compare  also  Topic.  IV.  iv.  p.  124, 
b.  15. 
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meaning  that  the  species  includes  the  essence  or  definition  of 
the  genus,  but  the  genus  never  includes  the  essence  or  definition 
of  the  species.  You  will  examine,  therefore,  whether  in  the 
thesis  propounded  to  you  this  condition  is  realized ;  if  not,  the 
thesis  may  be  refuted.  Suppose,  e.g.,  that  it  enunciates  some 
superior  genus  as  including  Ens  or  Unum.  If  this  were  true, 
the  genus  so  assigned  would  still  partake  of  Ens  and  Unum; 
for  Ens  and  Unum  may  be  predicated  of  all  existences  whatever. 
Therefore  what  is  enunciated  in  the  thesis  as  a  genus,  cannot 
be  a  real  genus. '^ 

Perhaps  you  may  find  something  respecting  which  the  subject 
(species)  may  be  truly  aflBrmed,  while  the  predicate  (genus) 
cannot  be  truly  affirmed.  If  so,  the  predicate  is  not  a  real 
genus.  Thus,  the  thesis  may  enunciate  Ens  or  Scibile  as  being 
the  genus  of  Opinabile.  But  this  last,  the  species  or  subject 
OpinaUle,  may  be  affirmed  respecting  Non-Ens  also ;  while  the 
predicates  Ens  or  Scibile  (given  as  the  pretended  genus  of 
Opinabile)  cannot  be  affirmed  respecting  Non-Ens.  You  can 
thus  show  that  Ens  or  Scibile  is  not  the  real  genus  of  Opinabile.^ 
The  pretended  species  Opinabile  (comprising  as  it  does  both  Ens 
and  Non-En^)  stretches  farther  than  the  pretended  genus  Ens 
or  Scibile :  whereas  every  real  genus  ought  to  stretch  farther 
than  any  one  or  any  portion  of  its  constituent  species.*^  The 
thesis  may  thus  be  overthrown,  if  there  be  any  one  species  which 
stretches  even  equally  far  or  is  co-extensive  with  the  pretended 
genus.** 

It  is  a  general  truth  that  the  same  species  cannot  belong  to 
two  distinct  genera,  unless  one  of  the  two  be  subordinate  to  the 
other,  or  unless  both  of  them  be  comprehended  under  some 
common  higher  genus.  You  wiU  examine,  therefore,  whether 
there  is  any  other  genus,  besides  the  predicate  of  the  thesis, 
to  which  the  subject  of  the  thesis  can  be  referred.  If  there  be 
some  other  genus,  not  under  either  of  the  two  conditions  above 
indicated,  the  predicate  enunciated  by  the  thesis  cannot  be  the 
real  genus  of  the  subject.  Thus,  if  the  thesis  declares  justice 
to  be  science  (or  to  belong  to  the  genus  science),  you  may 
remark  that  there  is  another  distinct  genus  (virtue)  to  which 
justice  also  belongs.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  it  would 
be  replied  that  science  and  virtue  can  both  be  referred  to  one 
and  the  same  higher  genus,  viz.,  habit  and  disposition.     There- 


*  Topic.  lY.  i.  p.  121,  a.  10-19. 

*  Ibid.  a.  20-26. 

*  Ibid.    b.    1-14.      croix^lov   8i    icphi 
iwatna  rk  roiavTOj  rh  M  wk4ov  rh  yivos  ^ 


tXarrov   yhp   kcUL    ^    iiwupoph   rov    yivovs 
\4ytTeu, 
^  Ibid.  b.  4. 
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fore  the  thesis,  Justice  is  science,  will  not  be  truly  open  to 
objection  on  this  ground.*' 

Again,  if  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  be  the  true  genus  of  the 
subject,  all  the  higher  genera  in  which  the  predicate  is  contained 
must  also  be  predicated  in  Quid  (as  the  predicate  itself  is  respect- 
ing the  subject.  This  you  must  show  by  an  induction  of  par- 
ticular instances,  no  counter-instance  being  producible.^  If  the 
thesis  enunciated  does  not  conform  to  this  condition,  you  will 
have  a  good  argument  against  it.  You  will  also  run  over  the 
sub-species  that  are  comprehended  in  the  subject  of  the  thesis, 
considered  as  a  genus  ;  and  you  will  examine  whether  the  predi- 
cate of  the  thesis  (together  with  all  its  superior  genera)  is 
predicable  essentially  or  in  Quid  of  all  these  sub-species.  If 
you  can  find  any  one  among  these  sub-species,  of  which  it  is 
not  essentially  predicable,  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  is  not  the 
true  genus  of  the  subject;*^  the  like  also,  if  the  definitions  of 
these  genera  are  not  predicable  of  the  subject  or  its  sub-species.** 

Perhaps  the  thesis  may  enunciate  as  a  genus  what  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  differentia.  It  may  also  enunciate  the 
differentia  either  as  a  part  of  the  genus  or  as  a  part  of  the 
species ;  or  it  may  enunciate  the  genus  either  as  a  part  of 
the  differentia  or  as  a  part  of  the  species.  All  these  are  attack- 
able. The  differentia  is  not  a  genus,  nor  does  it  respond  to  the 
question  Quid  est,  but  to  the  question  Quale  quid  est.  It  is 
always  either  more  more  extensive  than  the  species,  or  co- 
extensive therewith.®  If  none  of  the  differentiae  belonging  to 
a  genus  can  be  predicated  of  a  species,  neither  can  the  genus 
itself  be  predicated  thereof.  Thus,  neither  odd  nor  even  can 
be  predicated  of  the  soul ;  accordingly,  neither  can  the  genus 


•  Topic,  n^  ii.  p.  121,  b.  24,  seq. 

b  Ibid.  p.  122,  a.  5-19.  Sn  8i  ivhs  4u 
T9»  tI  4(rri  Kartyyopovyiivov  irdifra  ri 
Xonrel,  imrtp  KaTrfyopTJrai,  4y  r^  ri  ieri 
K<ieniyopri6i}afrat,  8i*  ^ira7«7^j  \rfKr4oy. 

c  Ibid.  a.  21-b.  6. 

**,  Ibid.  b.   7-11.     «i    ody   irov   ^laifxcyu^ 


Now  (popii  is  less  extensive  in  its  msHning 
tlian  Tj  fcari  r6iroy  KlyrjffiSy  which  includes 
fiddiaisy  and  other  terms  of  motion  apart 
from  or  foreign  to  <popd. — Example  of 
enunciating  differentia  as  a  genus  is, 
if  immortal  be  given  as  the  genus  to 
which  a  god  belongs.    Immortal  is  the 


8^X01"  Sxi  ov  ytyos  rb  droSoOcV.  diffen^ntia  belonging  to  fcpov,  and   con- 

•  Ibid.  b.  12-p.  123,  a.  10.  oi/Z^  Zoku  stituling  therewith  the  species  god. — 
/ifT^X^iy  V  Sio^opi  rod  ytyovs'  iray  yh.p  rh  Example  of  enclosing  the  diff»*rentia  in 
fi€T€x^y  Tov  ytvovs  ^  tllos  ft  6,T0fi6y  iariv.  the  genus  is,  if  odd  be  given  as  the  es^sence 
&«)  yhp  V  5io<^opa  ^V  tffTjs  ^  ^iri  ir\(7oy  rod  of  number  (oirfp  opie/icJi/).— Example  of 
ftiovi  \fytTcu.—4ir\  n\4oy  t«  yiip  rh  ytyos  '  enclosing  differentin  in  the  species  is,  if 
rr}s  Sia(f>opas  Jet  XfytaOou,  koX  fi^  fxtrtx^iy  inmiortnl  be  put  forward  as  the  essence 
rris  ^taipcpas.  i  of  a  god  (oirep  e(6y). — Example  of  en- 

As  an  example  to  illustrate  the  en-  !  cloHing  the  genus  in  the  difft  rentia  is 
closing  of  the  genus  within  the  hpecits    number  given  as  the  essence  of  the  odd. 


(«i  rh  y^yos  tit  rh  tlSos  (6r)Kty)^  Aristotle 
cites  a  definition  given  by  Plato,  who 
defined  r^y  nar^  rAwov  Kivriaiy,  as  <popdy. 


— Example  of  enunciating  the  genus  as  a 
differentia  is.  when  change  of  place  is 
given  as  the  differentia  of  ^topd. 
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(number)  be  predicated  of  the  soul.*  If  the  species  be  prius 
naturd,  so  that  when  it  disappears  the  enunciated  genus  dis- 
appears along  with  it,  this  cannot  be  the  real  genus ;  nor,  if  the 
enunciated  genus  or  differentia  can  be  supposed  to  disappear 
and  yet  the  species  does  not  disappear  along  with  them.**  If  the 
species  partakes  of  (includes  in  its  essence)  something  contrary 
to  the  enunciated  genus,  this  last  cannot  be  the  real  genus ;  nor, 
if  the  species  includes  something  which  cannot  possibly  belong 
to  what  is  in  that  genus.  Thus,  if  the  soul  partakes  of  (or 
includes  in  its  essence)  life,  and  if  no  number  can  possibly  live, 
the  soul  cannot  be  a  species  of  number."^ 

Again,  the  generic  term  and  the  specific  term  ought  to  be 
univocal  in  signification.  You  must  examine  (according  to  the 
tests  indicated  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Topica)  whether  it 
be  taken  equivocally  in  the  thesis.  If  it  be  so,  you  have  a 
ground  of  attack,  and  also  if  it  be  taken  metaphorically ;  for 
every  genus  ought  to  be  enunciated  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  and  no  metaphor  can  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  genus.**  Note 
further  that  every  true  genus  has  more  than  one  distinct  species. 
You  will,  therefore,  examine  whether  any  other  species,  besides 
the  subject  of  the  thesis,  can  be  suggested  as  belonging  to  the 
predicate  of  the  thesis.  If  none,  that  predicate  cannot  be  the 
true  genus  of  the  subject.** 

Several  loci  are  furnished  by  Contraries,  either  to  the  species 
or  the  genus.  If  there  be  something  contrary  to  the  species,  but 
nothing  contrary  to  the  genus,  then  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  species  ought  to  be  included  under  the  same  genus  as  the 
species  itself ;  but,  if  there  be  something  contrary  to  the  species, 
and  also  something  contrary  to  the  genus,  then  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  species  ought  to  be  included  in  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  genus.  Each  of  these  doctrines  you  will  have  to 
make  good  by  induction  of  particular  cases.'  If  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  species  be  a  genus  itself  {e.g,,  honum)  and  not 
included  in  any  superior  genus,  then  the  like  will  be  true  re- 
specting the  species  itself :  it  will  not  be  included  in  any  genus ; 
and  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  will  not  be  a  true  genus.  Bonum 
and  malum  are  not  included  in  any  common  superior  genus ; 
each  is  a  genus  per  sc.^     Or  suppose  that  the  subject  (species)  of 


■  Topic.  IV.  ii.  p.  123,  a.  11-14.  5^  avfiipwula  xara  rrjs  (rto<ppo(ruvr}5  ohKvplws 

^  Ibid.  a.  14-10.  kWa   fifraupopS.'    iraffa    yap    irv/jupetyia    iv 

«  Ibid.  iii.  a.  20-2G.  i  ipOoyyot^. 


<«  Ibid.  a.  27-37.     (TKoirt'lv  5^  «oi  tl  r6 
/itTa<fMp§.  \fy6fifyoy  &s  yeyos  airoificoKfv^ 

otov  r^v  ffw^poffvyrjy  aufi<puyiaj/'   wav   yap  '  roy  8ia  r^r  iirayuryrji. 
yiyQS  KvpUtii  rariiTwv  tl^wy  KaTrjyopfTTat^  tj  I      <^  Ibid.  b.  8-12. 


Topic.  IV.  iii.  p.  123,  a.  30. 
'  Ibid.  b.  1-8.     (fxiytphv  5«  rovrw  tKa<r- 
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the  thesis,  and  the  predicate  (genus)  of  the  thesis,  have  both 
of  them  contraries  ;  but  that  in  the  one  there  is  an  intermediate 
between  the  two  contraries,  and  in  the  other,  not.  This  shows 
that  the  predicate  cannot  be  the  true  genus  of  the  species ;  for, 
wherever  there  is  an  intermediate  between  the  two  contraries  of 
the  species,  there  also  is  an  intermediate  between  the  two  con- 
traries of  the  genus ;  and  vice  versd^  If  there  be  an  intermediate 
between  the  two  contraries  of  the  species,  and  also  an  inter- 
mediate .  between  the  two  contraries  of  the  genus,  you  will 
examine  whether  both  intermediates  are  of  hke  nature,  designated 
by  analogous  terms.  If  it  be  not  so  (if,  e.g,y  the  one  intermediate 
is  designated  by  a  positive  term,  and  the  other  only  by  a  negative 
term),  you  will  have  ground  for  contending  against  the  thesis, 
that  the  predicate  enunciated  therein  is  not  the  true  genus  of  the 
subject.  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  probable  (lv8o£ov)  dialectical 
argument — to  insist  upon  analogy  between  the  two  intermediates ; 
though  there  are  some  particular  cases  in  which  the  doctrine 
does  not  hold.** 

Again,  suppose  different  conditions  :  that  there  is  no  contrary 
to  the  genus,  but  that  there  is  a  contrary  to  the  species.  You  will 
examine  whether  not  merely  the  contrary  of  the  species,  but 
also  the  intermediate  between  its  two  contraries,  is  included  in 
the  same  genus ;  for,  if  the  two  contraries  are  included  therein, 
the  intermediate  ought  also  to  be  included.  This  is  a  line  of 
argument  i)rohahle  {i,e,,  conformable  to  general  presumption, 
and  recommendable  in  a  dialectical  debate),  though  there  are 
not  wanting  examples  adverse  to  it :  thus,  excess  and  defect  are 
included  in  the  same  genus  evil,  but  the  moderate  or  measured 
(to  fxirpiov)  is  not  in  the  genus  evil,  but  in  the  genus  good.*'  We 
must  remark,  moreover,  that  though  it  be  a  probable  dialectical 
argument,  that,  wherever  the  genus  has  a  contrary,  the  species 
will  also  have  a  contrary,  yet  there  are  cases  adverse  to  this 
principle.  Thus,  sickness  in  general  has  for  its  contrary  health 
in  general;  but  particular  species  of  sickness  (such  as  fever, 
ophthalmia,  gout,  &c.)  have  no  contrary.^ 

Such  will  be  your  way  of  procedure,  if  the  thesis  propounded 
be  Affirmative,  and  if  you  have  to  make  out  a  negative  against 
it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  tlicsis  be  Negative,  so  that  you 
have  to  make  out  an  affirmative  against  it,  you  have  then  three 


*  Topic.  IV.  iii.  p.  123,  b.  12,  seq.  twi/  8*  tbs  viroKtifxivov,    iv^o^ov  y^p  rh 


^  Ibid.  b.  17-21] :  iuarraffts  tovtov  Bri 
^i6ioy  Koi  v6(Tov  ovhiv  fi€Ta|i5,  kokov  Se 
kolL  iryaOou'  fj  fi  tffri  fi€y  ri  iLfXipoly  ava 
fi4<T0Vj  Kcd  Twv  flbwy  Kcd  rwv  ytviav^  fi^ 
dfioiws   5(,   &AAa    riau   fity   Kar^  iLn6<pa<Tiyy 


6 fioi ws  afi(po7yt  Kaddirep  4ir  Apcr^y 
Koi  KaKiaSy  Kol  hiKouoffvyrjs  koH  6.diKias' 
iilx<poiv  yap  Kar^  kn6<pa(TUf  tA  &vd  fifffoy. 

'•  Ibid.  b.  28-30. 

d  Ibid.  b.  30-37. 
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lines  of  procedure  open.  1.  The  genus  may  have  no  contrary, 
while  the  species  has  a  contrary  :  in  that  case,  you  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  show  that  the  contrary  of  the  species  (subject)  is 
included  in  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  (genus) ;  if  so,  then  the 
species  also  will  be  included  therein.  2.  Or,  if  you  can  show 
that  the  intermediate  between  the  species  and  its  contrary  is 
included  in  the  predicate  (genus),  then  that  same  genus  will 
also  include  the  species  and  its  contrary ;  for,  wherever  the  inter- 
mediate is,  there  also  are  the  two  extremes  between  which  it  is 
intermediate.  8.  Lastly,  if  the  genus  has  a  contrary  as  well  as 
the  species,  you  may  be  able  to  show  that  the  contrary  of  the 
species  is  induded  in  the  contrary  of  the  genus ;  assuming  which 
to  be  the  case,  then  the  species  itself  will  be  included  in  the 
genus.*'  These  are  the  three  modes  of  procedure,  if  your  task  is 
to  make  out  the  negative. 

If  the  genus  enunciated  by  the  thesis  be  a  true  one,  all  the 
Derivatives  and  Collaterals  of  the  predicate  wiU  be  fit  and 
suitable  for  those  of  the  subject.  Thus,  if  justice  be  a  sort  of 
science,  justly  will  be  scientifically,  and  the  just  man  will  be  a 
scientific  man.  This  locus  is  useful  to  be  kept  in  mind,  whether 
you  have  to  make  out  an  affirmative  or  a  negative.^  You 
may  reason  in  the  same  way  about  the  Analoga  of  the  predi- 
cate and  the  subject;  about  the  productive  and  destructive 
causes  of  each;  the  manifestations  present,  past,  and  future, 
of  each,  <fcc.*^ 

When  the  opposite  of  the  species  (subject)  is  Privative,  the 
thesis  will  be  open  to  attack  in  two  ways.  1.  If  the  privative 
opposite  be  contained  in  the  predicate,  the  subject  itself  will  not 
be  contained  therein ;  for  it  is  a  general  truth  that  a  subject  and 
its  privative  opposite  are  never  both  of  them  contained  in  the 
same  lowest  genus  :  thus,  if  vision  is  sensible  perception,  blind- 
ness is  not  sensible  perception.  2.  If  both  the  species  and  the 
genus  have  privative  oppositcs,  then  if  the  privative  opposite  of 
the  species  be  contained  in  the  privative  opposite  of  the  genus,  the 
species  itself  will  also  be  contained  in  the  genus ;  if  not,  not. 
Thus,  if  blindness  be  an  inability  of  sensible  perception,  vision 
will  be  a  sensible  perception.  This  last  locus  will  be  available, 
whether  you  are  making  out  an  affirmative  or  a  negative."* 

If  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  be  a  true  genus,  you  may  convert 
the  thesis  simply,  having  substituted  for  the  predicate  the  denial 
of  its  Contradictory ;  if  not,  not.     Vice  versd,  if  the  new  pro- 


•  Topic  rV.  ui.  p.  12i,  a.  1-9.  I      ^  Ibid.  iv.  p.  124.  a.  15-31. 

«>  Ibid.  a.  10-14.  ^  Ibid.  a.  35-b.  6. 
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position  so  formed  be  true,  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  will  be  a 
true  genus;  if  not,  not.  Thus,  if  good  be  the  true  genus  of 
pleasurable,  nothing  that  is  not  good  will  be  pleasurable.  This 
locus  also  will  serve  both  for  making  out  an  affirmative  and  for 
making  out  a  negative.* 

If  the  subject  (species)  of  the  thesis  be  a  Eelative,  you  will 
examine  whether  the  predicate  (genus)  be  relative  also ;  if  not, 
it  will  not  be  the  true  genus  of  the  subject.  The  converse  of 
this  rule,  however,  will  not  hold ;  and  indeed  the  rule  itself  is 
not  absolutely  universal.**  You  may  also  argue  that,  if  the 
correlate  of  the  genus  be  not  the  same  as  the  correlate  of  the 
species,  the  genus  cannot  be  truly  predicated  of  that  species : 
thus,  half  is  the  correlate  of  double,  but  haK  is  not  the  proper 
correlate  of  multiple ;  therefore,  multiple  is  not  the  true  genus 
of  double.  But  your  argument  may  here  be  met  by  contradictory 
instances;  thus,  cognition  has  reference  to  the  cognitum,  but 
habitus  and  dispositio  (the  genera  to  which  cognitio  belongs)  do 
not  refer  to  cognitum,  but  to  anima.^  You  may  also  examine 
whether  the  correlate,  when  applied  to  the  genus,  is  put  in  the 
same  case  {e.g.y  genitive,  dative,  &c.)  as  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  species  :  if  it  be  put  into  a  different  case,  this  affords  pre- 
sumption that  the  genus  is  not  a  true  genus  ;  though  here  again 
instances  may  be  produced  showing  that  your  presumption  will 
not  hold  universally.  Farther,  you  will  observe  whether  the 
correlates  thus  similarly  inflected  reciprocate  like  the  species 
and  genus ;  if  not,  this  will  furnish  you  with  the  same  adverse 
presumption.^ 

Again,  examine  whether  the  correlate  of  the  genus  is  genus  to 
the  correlate  of  the  species ;  if  it  be  not  so,  you  may  argue  that 
the  genus  is  not  truly  predicated.  Thus,  if  the  thesis  affirms 
that  perceptio  is  the  genus  of  cognitio ,  it  will  follow  that  percipihile 
is  the  genus  of  cognoscihile.  Now  this  cannot  be  maintained ; 
for  there  are  some  cognoscibiliu  which  are  not  perceivable,  e.g., 
some  cogitahilia  {intelligibilia,  votjto.).  Since  therefore  percipihile 
is  not  the  true  genus  of  cognoscihile ,  neither  can  perceptio  be  the 
true  genus  of  cognitio,^ 


»  Topic.  rV.  iv.  p.  124,  b.  7-14:  iciKiv 
iiri  tS)v  airo<pda((t}y  aKOititv  aviirdKtVy  &c. 

b  Ibid.  b.  15-22. 

<=  Ibid.  b.  23-34. 

^  Ibid.  b.  35,  seq. 

«  Ibid.  p.  125,  a.  25-32:  bpat^  l\  Koi  ft' 
TOW  ayriKfififtfOv  rh  iLvriK(ifi€vov  y^voSj  oToy 
*l  Tov  ht7r\a(riou  rh  iroWairKdaioy  Kal  rod 
ilfiifffos  rh  iro\Ko(rrTjfi6pioy  8€i  y^Lp  rh 
ayriKtlfXtyoy  rov  iLyriKtifi^yov  y4vo5  tlvai. 


We  must  take  note  here  of  the  largo 
sense  in  which  Aristotle  uses  *AvriK€lfifya 
— Oppo)(ita,  including  as  one  of  the  four 
vurieti<'S  Relaia  and  Correlata  —  Tielativ(f' 
Oppo»ita  (to  use  a  technical  word  familiar 
in  logical  manuals).  I  have  before  {supra, 
p.  105)  remaike(l  the  inconvenience  of 
calling  the  Relative  opposite  to  its  Cor- 
relate; and  have  observed  that  it  is 
logically  incorrect  to  treat  Helata  as  a 
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Suppose  the  thesis  predicates  of  memory  that  it  is — a  con- 
tinuance of  cognition.  This  will  be  open  to  attack,  if  the 
predicate  be  afl&rmed  as  the  genus  (or  even  as  the  accident)  of 
the  subject.  For  every  continuance  must  be  in  that  which  con- 
tinues. But  memory  is  of  necessity  in  the  soul ;  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  in  cognition.*  There  is  another  ground  on  which  the 
thesis  will  be  assailable,  if  it  defines  memory  to  be — a  habit  or 
acquirement  retentive  of  beUef.  This  will  not  hold,  because  it 
confounds  habit  or  disposition  with  act ;  which  last  is  the  true 
description  of  memory.  The  opposite  error  will  be  committed 
if  the  respondent  defines  perceptivity  to  be  a — ^movement  through 
or  by  means  of  the  body.  Here  perceptivity,  which  is  a  habit 
or  disposition,  is  ranked  under  movement,  which  is  the  act 
exercising  the  same,  i.e.,  perceptivity  in  actual  exercise.**  Or 
the  mistake  may  be  made  of  ranking  some  habit  or  disposition 
under  the  power  consequent  on  the  possession  thereof,  as  if  this 
power  were  the  superior  genus  :  thus  the  respondent  may  define 
gehtleness  to  be  a  continence  of  anger ;  courage,  a  continence  of 
fears ;  justice,  a  continence  of  appetite  of  lucre.  But  the  genus 
here  assigned  is  not  a  good  one :  for  a  man  who  feels  no  anger 
is  called  gentle  ;  a  man  who  feels  no  fear  is  called  courageous ; 
whereas  the  continent  man  is  he  who  feels  anger  or  fear,  but 
controls  them.  Such  controlling  power  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  gentleness  and  courage,  insomuch  that,  if  the  gentle  man 
happened  to  feel  anger,  or  the  courageous  man  to  feel  fear,  each 
would  control  these  impulses ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  essence 
thereof,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  genus  under  which  they 
fall.*'  A  Uke  mistake  is  made  if  pain  be  predicated  as  the  genus 
of  anger,  or  supposition  as  the  genus  of  belief.  The  angry  man 
doubtless  feels  pain,  but  his  pain  precedes  his  anger  in  time, 
and  is  the  antecedent  cause  thereof ;  now  the  genus  can  never 
precede  its  species  in  time.  So  also  a  man  may  have  the  same 
supposition  sometimes  with  belief,  sometimes  without  it;   ac- 


ft|»€ciea  or  mode  of  the  genus  Opposita. 
The  reverse  would  bo  more  correct :  we 
ought  to  rank  Opponita  as  a  species  or 
mode  under  the  genus  lielata.  Since 
Aristotle  numbers  Rdata  among  the  ten 
Categories,  ho  ought  to  have  seen  that  it 
cannot  be  included  as  a  subordinate  under 
any  superior  genus. 

•  Topic.  IV.  iv.  p.  125,  b.  G :  otoy  d  r^v 

yhp  fioy^  iv  r^  ixfyomi  koI  ir€pl  ixe^yoy  &<rT( 
Kcd  ri  TTjy  iniariffnis  fioy^  iy  r-f}  iiri<rri)fir}. 
rj  piy^fj-ri  ipa  iy  rrj  iinar'fjfxjiy  iirfi^^  fjujy^ 
TTJs    i-nKTr^ifxrii  iariy.    tovto  8*    ouk   iyZt- 


Xtrar  fivtiixtt  yhp  iracra  ^i'  ^"'Xr*  -^ 
definition  similar  to  this  is  found  in  the 
Kratylus  of  Plato,  p.  437,  B. :  fireira  8i  i^ 
fiyflfJ^V  ■wauri  irov  fiTiyiti  Bri  fjLoy^  iariv  iv 
rf)  ^vxfiy  oAA'  ov  ^opd. 

'  ^  Ibid.  V.  p.  125,  b.  15-19.  oTov  tV 
aX<T$rt<nv  Klvriaiy  8(&  <r  <afiar  o  s'  ri  fikv 
yhp  cd(T$ti(ris  «^<f,  ri  8i  Klvriffis  ivtpytuu 
This,  too,  seems  to  allude  to  Plato's  ex- 
planation of  aXaBriffis  in  the  TimsBus,  pp. 
43,  C,  G4,  B ;  compare  also  the  Platonio 
or  pseudo-Platonic  Definitiones,  p.  414, 0. 
•^  Topic.  IV.  V.  p.  125,  b.  20-27. 
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cordingly,  supposition  cannot  be  the  genus  of  belief  any  more 
than  the  same  animal  can  be  sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a 
brute.*  And  indeed  the  same  negative  conclusion  would  follow, 
even  if  we  granted  that  every  supposition  was  always  attended 
with  belief.  For,  in  that  case,  supposition  and  belief  would  be 
co-extensive  terms ;  but  the  generic  term  must  always  be  more 
extensive  than  its  specific.** 

You  will  farther  examine  whether  the  predicate  of  the  thesis 
be  of  a  nature  to  inhere  in  the  same  substance  as  the  subject. 
If  it  be  not,  it  cannot  be  truly  predicated  thereof,  either  as  genus 
or  even  as  accident.  White  (species)  and  colour  (genus)  are  of 
a  nature  to  inhere  or  belong  to  the  same  substance.  But,  if  the 
thesis  declares  that  shame  is  a  species  of  fear,  or  that  anger 
is  a  species  of  pain,  you  may  impugn  it  on  the  ground  that 
shame  belongs  to  the  reasoning  element  in  man,  fear  to  the 
courageous  or  energetic  element;  and  that  pain  belongs  to  the 
appetitive  element,  anger  to  the  courageous.  This  proves  that 
fear  can  neither  be  the  genus  nor  the  accident  of  shame ;  that 
pain  can  neither  be  the  genus  nor  the  accident  of  anger.*' 

Suppose  the  thesis  declares  that  animal  is  a  species  under  the 
genus  visihile  or  percipibile.  You  may  oppose  it  by  pointing 
out  that  animal  is  only  v'mbile  secundum  qiiid,  or  partially ;  that 
is,  only  so  far  as  regards  body,  not  as  regards  mind.  But  the 
species  always  partakes  of  its  genus  wholly,  not  partially  or 
secundum  quid;  thus,  man  is  not  partially  animal,  but  wholly 
or  essentially  animal.  If  what  is  predicated  as  the  genus  be  not 
thus  essentially  partaken,  it  cannot  be  a  true  genus ;  hence 
neither  visihile  nor  percipihile  is  a  true  genus  of  animal.** 

Sometimes  what  is  predicated  as  the  genus  is,  when  compared 
to  its  species,  only  as  a  part  to  the  whole ;  which  is  never  the 
case  with  a  true  genus.  Some  refer  animal  to  the  genus  Uving 
body ;  but  body  is  only  part  of  the  whole  animal,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  true  genus  thereof.^     Sometimes  a  species  which 


»  Waiiz,  in  his  notes  (p.  478),  enys  that  i      '•  Topic.   IV.  v.  p.    125,  b.   28-p.  12(1, 
AriHtollo  iH  licTo  in  the  wrong.     iJnt  I  do    a.  2. 


not  agree  with  "Waitz.  Arihtotlo  con- 
siders triarts  to  be  an  accidental  accom- 
paniment of  vTr6\r,\l/iSy  not  a  species  Ihere- 
of.  It  may  be  present  or  ab.-ent  withont 
determining   any   new   spccitic   name  to 


^  Ibid.  p.  326,  a.  3-10.  Compare  V.  iv. 
p.  ySi\  a.  81.  Aristotle  appears  here  t4> 
recognize  the  Platonic  doctrine  as  laid 
down  in  the  Eepublic  and  Timasus, 
asserting  either   tlirec  distinct  parts  of 


{nrShrjxpis^  which  term  has  retVnnce  only    the  soul,  or,  lather,  three  distinct  souls, 
to  the  intellectual  or  eonctptive  part  ol' i  In  the  treatise  De  Anim&  (III.  ix.  p.  432, 
the  mental  suj>p()sition.     At  hast  there  '  a.   25;  I.  v.   p.  411,  b.  25),  be  dissents 
seems   to   bo    nothing    contradictory    or  :  from  and  impugns  this  same  doctrine, 
erroneous   in   what   Aristotle  here  Miys,  '      •'  Topic.  IV.  v.  p.  126,  a.  17-25. 
though  he  does  not  adhere  everywhere        ^  Ibid.  a.  20-29. 
to  this  restricted  meaning  of  vTr6\r]\l^is. 
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is  blameworthy  and  hateful,  or  a  species  which  is  praiseworthy 
and  eligible,  may  be  referred  to  the  power  or  capacity  from 
which  it  springs,  as  genus ;  thus,  the  thief,  a  blameworthy  and 
hateful  character,  may  be  referred  to  the  predicate — capable  of 
stealing  another  man's  property.  But  this,  though  true  as  a 
predicate,  is  not  the  true  genus;  for  the  honest  man  is  also 
capable  of  so  acting,  but  he  is  distinguished  from  the  thief  by 
not  acting  so,, nor  having  the  disposition  so  to  act.  All  power 
and  capacity  is  eligible;  if  the  above  were  the  true  genus  of 
thief,  it  would  be  a  case  in  which  power  and  capacity  is  blame- 
worthy and  hateful.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  any  thing 
in  its  own  nature  praiseworthy  and  eligible,  be  referred  to  power 
and  capacity  as  its  genus  ;  for  all  power  and  capacity  is  praise- 
worthy and  eligible  not  in  itself  or  its  own  nature,  but  by  reason 
of  something  else,  namely,  its  realizable  consequences.* 

Again,  you  may  detect  in  the  thesis  sometimes  the  mistake 
of  putting  under  one  genus  a  species  which  properly  comes  under 
two  genera  conjointly,  not  subalternate  one  to  the  other ;  some- 
times, the  mistake  of  predicating  the  genus  as  a  differentia,  or 
the  differentia  as  a  genus.**  Sometimes,  also,  the  subject  in 
which  the  attribute  or  affection  resides  is  predicated  as  if  it  were 
the  genus  of  such  affection;  or,  e  conversoy  the  attribute  or 
affection  is  predicated  as  the  genus  of  the  subject  wherein  it 
resides ;  e.g.,  when  breath  or  wind,  which  is  really  a  movement 
of  air,  is  aflSrmed  to  be  air  put  in  motion,  and  thus  constituted 
as  a  species  imder  the  genus  air ;  or  when  snow  is  declared  to 
be  water  congelated ;  or  mud,  to  be  earth  mixed  with  moisture.® 
In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  predicate  a  true  genus ;  for  it 
cannot  be  always  afl&rmed  of  the  subject. 

Or  perhaps  the  predicate  affirmed  as  genus  may  be  no  genus 
at  all ;  for  nothing  can  be  a  genus  unless  there  are  species  con- 
tained under  it ;  e.g.y  if  the  thesis  declare  white  to  be  a  genus, 
tliis  may  be  impugned,  because  white  objects  do  not  differ  in 
specie  from  each  other.  Or  a  mere  universal  predicate  (such  as 
I'^n8  or  Unum)  may  be  put  forward  as  a  genus  or  differentia ; 


•  Topic.  IV.  V.  p.  126,  a.  30-b.  G:  6pav 
8c  kqjL  tX  Ti  ruy  xj/ticrwy  f^  <ptuKruv  cts  Jivyofitv 
^  T^  ^vyarhv  f$tiK€Vy  oloy  rhy  (roipiar^v  ^ 
9i<i$okoy  ^  KKrwrriy  Thy  Suydfityoy  KciBpa 
t4  iiW6rpia  K\4irruv, 

The  general  drift  of  Aristotle  is  here 
illustrated  better  by  taking  the  thief 
sepurately,  apart  from  the  other  two. 
But  wo  must  notice  here  the  proof  of 
Lis  temper  or  judgment  concerning  the 


persons  called  Sopliists,  when  we  find 
him  grouping  them  in  the  bunch  of  t^c^ra 
and  ipfvKrk  along  with  thieves.  The 
majority  of  his  uninstructed  contem- 
poraries would  probably  have  agreed  in 
this  judgment,  but  they  would  certainly 
have  enrolled  Aristotle  himself  among  the 
Sophists  thus  depreciated. 

^  Ibid.  b.  7-33. 

«  Ibid.  b.  34-p.  127,  a.  19. 
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or  a  simple  concomitant  attribute,  or  an  equivocal  term,  may  be 
80  put  forward.* 

Perhaps  it  may  happen  that  the  subject  (species)  and  the 
predicate  (genus)  of  the  thesis  may  each  have  a  contrary  term  ; 
and  that  in  each  pair  of  contrary  terms  one  may  be  better,  the 
other  worse.  If,  in  that  case,  the  better  species  be  referred  to 
the  worse  genus,  or  vice  versd,  this  will  render  the  thesis  assail- 
able. Or  perhaps  the  species  may  be  fit  to  be  referred  equally 
to  both  the  contrary  genera ;  in  which  case,  if  the  thesis  should 
refer  it  to  the  worse  of  the  two,  that  will  be  a  ground  of  objection. 
Thus,  if  the  soul  be  referred  to  the  genus  mobile,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  object  that  it  is  equally  referable  to  the  genus  stabile : 
and  that,  as  the  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two,  it  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  better  in  preference  to  the  worse.** 

There  is  a  locus  of  More  and  Less,  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  various  ways.  Thus,  if  the  genus  predicated  admits  of 
being  graduated  as  more  or  less,  while  the  species  of  which  it  is 
predicated  does  not  admit  of  such  graduation,  you  may  question 
the  applicability  of  the  genus  to  the  species.*^  You  may  raise 
the  question  also,  if  there  be  any  thing  else  which  looks  equally 
like  the  true  genus,  or  more  hke  it  than  the  genus  predicated  by 
the  thesis.  This  will  happen  often,  when  the  essence  of  the 
species  includes  several  distinct  elements;  e.g.,  in  the  essence 
of  anger,  there  is  included  both  pain  (an  emotional  element), 
and  the  supposition  or  belief  of  being  imdervalued  (an  intel- 
lectual element) ;  hence,  if  the  thesis  ranks  anger  under  the 
genus  pain,  you  may  object  that  it  equally  belongs  to  the  genus 
supposition.^  This  locus  is  useful  for  raising  a  negative  question, 
but  will  serve  little  for  establishing  an  affirmative.  Towards 
the  affirmative,  you  will  find  advantage  in  examining  the  subject 
(species)  respecting  which  the  thesis  predicates  a  given  genus ; 
for,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  supposed  species  is  no  real 
species  but  a  genus,  the  genus  predicated  thereof  will  be  a  fortiori 
a  genus.® 

Some  think  (says  Aristotle)  *  that  Differentia  as  well  as  Genus 
is  predicated  essentially  respecting  the  Species.  Accordingly, 
Genus  must  be  discriminated  from  Differentia.     For  such  dis- 


•  Topic.  IV.  vi.  p.  127,  a.  20-b.  7.  i  (JHilverai  rod  tt^ovs  ivrtp  tI  iari  KaTtjyopov- 

^  Ibid.  b.  8-17.  [  /*6*'Oi  Koi  firj  Siupiarai,  /x'fih*  cxo/xev  fiirfty 

0  Ibid.  b.  18-25:  Ieti  4k  rov  fxaK\oy  Ka\  iroiov  avrwv  y^vos^  &c. 

^TToy,    ai^a(TK(vd(oyTi    fxty,     el    rh     yivo'i  '       *"  Ibid.  b.  38-p.  128,  a.  12. 

86X«TCU  rb  /LtaAAoj/,  rh  5'    ilZos  fi^   Sex*''""*  *   Ibid.     a.    20,  soq. :   eVci  8^   5oK€i  ricl 

fii^r*  aitrh  fii^rf  ru  kot*  iKUvo  Keyofxtvov.  !  Koi    tj    dia<popa    4v    rep    ri     4(ni  rwv  tlhuiv 

•*  Ibid.   b.   26-37:  XP'^^^M-^^  ^'    ^  ^6^0$  KaT-qyopetadai^  x*«'P*<'''^*'°*'  "^^  y^vos  d»b  ttjs 

iic\    Twy   TOiovTuu   fui\i(rra    4<p     coy   rrKiiu)  ,  bia<f>opaSt  ^^- 
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crimination  the  following  characteristics  are  pointed  out: — 1. 
Genus  has  greater  extent  in  predication  than  Differentia.  2.  In 
replying  to  the  enquiry,  Quid  est  ?  it  is  more  suitable  and  signi- 
ficant to  declare  the  Genus  than  the  Differentia.  3.  Differentia 
declares  a  quality  of  Genus,  and  therefore  presupposes' Genus 
as  already  known;  but  Genus  does  not  in  like  manner  pre- 
suppose Differentia.  If  you  wish  to  show  that  belief  is  the 
genus  to  which  cognition  belongs,  you  must  examine  whether 
the  cognoscens  believes  qud  cognoscens.  If  he  does  so,  your  point 
is  made  out.*^ 

Wherever  a  predicate  is  universally  true  of  its  subject,  while 
the  proposition  is  not  true  if  simply  converted  (i.e.,  wherever  the 
predicate  is  of  larger  extension  than  the  subject),  there  is  diflS- 
cnlty  in  distinguishing  it  from  a  genus.  Accordingly,  when  you 
are  respondent,  maintaining  the  affirmative  side,  you  will  use 
such  predicate  as  if  it  were  a  genus ;  but,  when  you  are  assail- 
ant, you  will  not  allow  the  respondent  to  do  so.  You  may  quote 
against  him  the  instance  of  Non-Ens;  which  is  predicable  of 
every  thing  generated,  but  which  is  not  a  genus,  since  it  has  no 
species  under  it.^ 

V. 

Aristotle  passes,  in  the  Fifth  book  of  the  Topica,  to  those 
debates  in  which  the  thesis  set  up  declares  the  predicate  as 
Proprium  of  the  subject. 

A  Proprium  may  belong  to  its  subject  either  per  se  and  semper, 
or  relatively  to  something  else  and  occasionally  or  sometimes. 
It  is  a  proprium  per  se  of  man  to  be  an  animal  by  nature 
tractable.  It  is  a  relative  proprium  of  the  soul  in  regard  to  the 
body,  to  exercise  command ;  of  the  body  in  regard  to  the  soul, 
to  obey  command.  It  is  a  proprium  semper  of  a  god,  to  be 
immortal ;  it  is  an  occasional  proprium  (i.e.,  sometimes)  of  this 
or  that  man,  to  be  walking  in  the  market-place.*^  When  the 
proprium  is  set  out  relatively  to  something  else,  the  debate  must 
involve  two  questions,  and  may  involve  four.  Thus,  if  the  thesis 
affirms  that  it  is  a  proprium  of  man  relatively  to  horse  (dis- 
criminating man  from  horse)  to  be  by  nature  two-footed,  you 


■  Topic.  IV.  vi.  p.  128.  a.  35.  If  you 
are  trying  to  show  r^y  iiriffr-fifiriv  hvfp 
triffrty,  yoQ  must  examine  ci  6  4itiaT<ifxtvos 


which  Aristotle  calls  Proprium  per  te  is 
a  proprium  of  the  subject  as  much  relative 
as  wliat  he  calls  specially  the  relcUive 


p    iwiararai  friariiu-    irjKoy  yiip    Ihi    ij  |  Proprium.     The   Proprium    per    ie  dia- 
ifrun"fjfiii  irlcTis  &y  ris  ctV}.  |  criminates  the  subject  frorn  everything 


»»  Ibid.  a.  38-b.  9. 

«  Ibid.   V.  i.  p.  128,  b.  14-21.     That 


else ;  the  relative  Proprium  discriminates 
it  from  some  given  correlate. 
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may  (as  opponent)  either  deny  that  man  is  two-footed,  or  affirm 
that  horse  is  two-footed ;  or  you  may  go  farther  and  affirm  that 
man  is  by  nature  four-footed,  or  deny  that  horse  is  by  nature 
four-footed.  If  you  can  succeed  in  showing  any  one  of  these 
four,  you  will  have  refuted  the  thesis.* 

The  Proprium  j)er  se  discriminates  its  subject  from  everything 
else,  and  is  universally  true  thereof ;  the  relative  Proprium  dis- 
criminates its  subject  only  from  some  other  assignable  subject. 
The  relative  Proprium  may  be  either  constant  and  universally 
true,  or  true  with  exceptions — true  and  applicable  in  the  ordinary 
com-se  of  things :  it  may  be  tested  through  those  Loci  which 
have  been  enumerated  as  applicable  to  the  Accident.  The  Pro- 
prium per  se,  and  the  constant  Proprium,  have  certain  Loci  of 
their  own,  which  we  shall  now  indicate.  These  are  the  most 
logical  {scnsu  Aristotelico)  or  suitable  for  Dialectic;  furnishing 
the  most  ample  matter  for  debates.*^ 

Aristotle  distinguishes  (1)  those  cases  in  which  the  alleged 
proprium  is  a  true  proprium,  but  is  incorrectly  or  informally  set 
out  in  the  thesis,  from  those  (2)  in  which  it  is  untruly  predi- 
cated, or  is  no  proprium  at  all. 

To  set  out  a  proprium  well,  that  which  is  predicated  ought  to 
bo  clearer  and  better  known  than  the  subject  of  which  it  is 
predicated,  since  the  pm'pose  of  predicating  the  proprium  is  to 
communicate  knowledge.^  If  it  be  more  obscure  or  less  known, 
you  may  impugn  the  thesis  as  bad  in  foi-m,  or  badly  set  out. 
Thus,  if  the  thesis  declare,  as  a  proprium  of  fire,  that  fire  is  of 
all  things  the  most  like  to  the  soul,  this  is  not  well  set  out, 
because  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  not  so  well  known  as  the 
essence  of  fire.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  predicate  belongs  to 
the  subject,  ought  to  be  better  known  even  than  the  subject 
itself ;  for  whoever  is  ignorant  that  A  belongs  to  B  at  all,  cannot 
possibly  Imow  that  A  is  the  proprium  of  13.**  Thus,  if  the  thesis 
declare,  as  proprium  of  fire,  that  it  is  the  first  or  most  uni- 
versal subject  in  which  it  is  the  nature  of  soul  to  be  found,  the 
predicate  is  here  doubly  unknowable :  first,  the  hearer  does  not 
know  that  the  soul  is  found  in  fire  at  all;  next,  he  does  not 


b 


*  l\)pic'.  V.  i.  p.  }'1S,  h.  22  '*\?>.  '  €y€Ka  rh   t^ioy    iroiovfifCa'   8ii    yyu'ptfia.Ti' 

^  Ut'id.  h.  3i-p.  12'^,  a.  IJt').  ruiy  5'  l^iwv  '  puy  ody  airoBoT€oy'  oSru) '^ap  (ffrai  Karciyoeiy 
^^rl  \oy  iK^  fxaktara'  &c.  Ho  txplaius  ;  tKaius  /xaWoy. 
presently  wl.ut  he  nicaiirf  by  Koyind —  |  Ua  rti)eat8  the  Bamo  dietnm,  sub- 
\oyiKhy  5€  tout'  4ffr\  irpofiXima,  vphs  t>  ,  Btautiully,  in  the  next  pap^e,  p.  li^O,  n.  4 : 
Xtiyoi  yiyoiyr  "kv  koI  avxyoi  koL  KaKoL  TJic  '  rh  yap  tBioy  rod  ^aOtlv  x^P'*'  ktrohihorai  \ 
distinctions  in  iliid  jKiragniph  are  not  and,  a^rain,  p.  1131,  a.  1. 
very  «harply  drawn.  I      ''  Ibid.  b.    IT) :  6  fi^  y^p  €<8a?y  €^  ruB* 

*^  Ibid.     p.     120,    b.    7 :     yyuinus    yap     vvoipx^tt  oui*  tl  Ty5'  {nrdpxn  fi6y^  yywpiu. 
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know  that  fire  is  the  Jirst  subject  in  which  soul  is  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  respondent  will  repel  your  attack  if  he  can  show 
that  his  proprium  is  more  knowable  in  both  the  two  above- 
mentioned  ways.  If,  for  example,  he  declares  as  thesis.  To 
have  sensible  perception  is  the  proprium  of  an  animal,  here  the 
proprium  is  both  well  known  in  itself,  and  well  known  as  belong- 
ing to  the  given  subject.  Accordingly,  it  is  well  set  out,  as  far 
as  this  condition  is  concerned.* 

A  second  condition  of  its  being  well  set  out  is,  that  it  shall 
contain  neither  equivocal  term  nor  equivocal  or  amphibolical 
proposition.  Thus,  if  the  thesis  declares.  To  perceive  is  the 
proprium  of  an  animal,  it  is  equivocal ;  for  it  may  mean  either 
to  have  sensible  perception,  or  to  exercise  sensible  perception 
actually.  You  may  apply  the  test  to  such  a  thesis,  by  syllo- 
gizing from  one  or  both  of  these  equivocal  meanings.  The 
respondent  will  make  good  his  defence,  if  he  shows  that  there  is 
no  such  equivocation :  as,  for  example,  if  the  thesis  be.  It  is  a 
proprium  of  fire  to  be  the  body  most  easily  moved  into  the  upper 
region ;  where  there  is  no  equivocation,  either  of  term  or  pro- 
position.** Sometimes  the  equivocation  may  be,  not  in  the  name 
of  the  proprium  itself,  but  in  the  name  of  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Where  this  last  is  not  unum  et  simplex  but  equi- 
vocal, the  thesis  must  specify  which  among  the  several  senses 
is  intended  ;  and,  if  that  be  neglected,  the  manner  of  setting  out 
is  incorrect.^ 

Another  form  of  the  like  mistake  is,  where  the  same  term  is 
repeated  both  in  the  i)redicate  and  in  the  subject ;  which  is  often 
done,  both  as  to  Proprium  and  as  to  Definition,  though  it  is  a 
cause  of  obscurity,  as  well  as  a  tiresome  repetition."^  The  repe- 
tition may  be  made  in  two  ways :  either  directly,  by  the  same 
term  occurring  twice  ;  or  indirectly,  when  the  second  term  given 
is  such  that  it  cannot  be  defined  without  repeating  the  first. 
An  example  of  direct  repetition  is.  Fire  is  a  body  the  rarest 
among  bodies  (for  proprium  of  fire).  An  example  of  indirect 
repetition  is.  Earth  is  a  substance  which  tends  most  of  all  bodies 
downwards  to  the  lowest  region  (as  proprium  of  earth) ;  for, 
when  the  respondent  is  required  to  define  bodies,  he  must  define 
them — such  and  such  substances.'^  An  example  free  from  ob- 
jection on  this  ground  is,  Man  is  an  animal  capable  of  receiving 
cognition  (as  proprium  of  man). 


•  Topic  V.  ii.  p.  129,  b.  21-29. 
^  IbitL  b.  30-p.  130,  a.  13. 

«  Ibid.  p.  130,  a.  15-28. 

*  Ibid.    a.    30-34.       Taparrtvyhp    rhv 
hcoiovra  irXtovdKis  Aex^cV* — icol  irphi  toxt 


""  Ibid.  a.  34-b.  5.  %v  ykp  koL  rmn6¥ 
iffTi  cwfjux  Kcd  ovala  roiail'  ftrrai  \iip 
otnos  rh  oitaia  irKfoydxts  flpriKws, 
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Another  mode  of  bad  or  incorrect  setting  out  is,  when  the 
term  predicated  as  proprium  belongs  not  only  to  the  subject,  but 
also  to  all  other  subjects.  Such  a  proposition  is  useless ;  for  it 
furnishes  no  means  of  discriminating  the  subject  from  anything ; 
whereas  discrimination  is  one  express  purpose  of  the  Proprium 
as  well  as  of  the  Definition.*  Again,  another  mode  is,  when  the 
thesis  declares  several  propria  belonging  to  the  same  subject, 
without  announcing  that  they  are  several.  As  the  definer  ought 
not  to  introduce  into  his  definition  any  words  beyond  what  are 
required  for  declaring  the  essence  of  the  subject,  so  neither 
should  the  person  who  sets  out  a  proprium  add  any  words 
beyond  those  requisite  for  constituting  the  proprium.  Thus,  if 
the  thesis  enunciates,  as  proprium  of  fire,  that  it  is  the  thinnest 
and  lightest  body,  here  are  two  propria  instead  of  one.  Con- 
trast with  this  another  proprium,  free  from  the  objection  just 
pointed  out — Moist  is  that  which  may  assume  every  variety  of 
figure.*" 

A  fai*ther  mistake  is,  when  the  predicate  declaring  the  proprium 
includes  either  the  subject  itself  or  some  species  comprehended 
under  the  subject ;  for  example,  when  we  are  told,  as  a  proprium 
of  animal,  that  animal  is  a  substance  of  which  man  is  a  species. 
We  have  akeady  seen  that  the  proprium  ought  to  be  better 
known  than  its  subject ;  but  man  is  even  less  known  (posterior 
in  respect  to  cognition)  than  animal,  because  it  is  a  species  under 
the  genus  animal.^ 

Again,  our  canon — That  the  Proprium  should  be  better  known 
than  its  subject,  or  should  make  the  subject  better  known — will 
be  violated  in  another  way,  if  the  proprium  enunciated  be  some- 
thing opposite  to  the  subject,  or  in  any  other  way  simul  naturd  as 
compared  with  the  subject;  and  still  more,  if  it  be  posterius 
naturd  as  compared  with  the  subject.  Thus,  if  a  man  enunciates, 
as  proprium  of  good,  that  good  is  that  which  is  most  opposite  to 
evil,  his  proprium  will  not  be  well  or  correctly  set  out.** 

Perhaps,  again,  the  thesis  may  enunciate  as  proprium  what  is 
not  constantly  appurtenant  to  the  subject,  but  is  sometimes 
absent  therefrom  ;  or,  intending  to  enunciate  an  occasional, 
proprium,  it  may  omit  to  specify  the  qualifying  e-pithei  occasiojial. 


•  Topic  v.  ii.  p.  130,  b.  12 :   axp^'^ov 

8'  iy  TOiS  Ibiois  \(y6iJLfyoy  xoapl^tiv  €?, 
KaOdrrtp  koI  t^  iy  rois  Upois. 

^  Ibid.  b.  23-37. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  p.  130,  b.  38. 

«*  Ibid.  p.  131,  a.  12-26.  This  locua  is 
not  clear  or  satisfactory,  as  Alexander 


remarks  in  Scholia  (p.  284,  b.  12-2.^  Br.). 
Ho  says  that  it  may  pass  as  an  Ify^o^ou — 
something  suflfii'iently  plausible  to  bo 
employed  in  Dialectic.  In  fact,  Alex- 
ander virtually  controverts  this  locm  in 
what  lie  says  a  little  farther  down  (Schol. 
p.  285,  a.  31),  that  the  Proprium  is 
always  sinml  naturd  witli  its  subject. 


Cbap.  IX. 
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In  either  case  the  proprium  is  not  well  Bet  out,  ajid  a  ground  is 
furnished  for  censure,  which  ought  always  to  be  avoided.* 

Moreover,  the  proprium  will  not  be  well  set  out,  if  it  be  such 
as  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  subject,  but  is  only  shown 
by  the  evidence  of  sense  to  belong  thereunto.  In  this  case, 
when  the  subject  is  out  of  the  reach  of  sensible  perception,  no 
one  knows  whether  the  supposed  proprium  still  continues  as  its 
attribute.  Thus,  suppose  the  thesis  to  enunciate  as  a  proprium 
of  the  sun,  that  it  is  the  brightest  star  borne  in  movement  above 
the  earth :  the  fact  that  it  is  so  borne  in  movement  above 
the  earth  is  one  that  we  know  by  sensible  perception  only; 
accordingly,  after  the  sun  sets  and  we  cease  to  see  it,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  continues  to  be  borne  in  movement.  If  a  pro- 
prium knowable  as  such  by  sense  be  chosen,  it  ought  to  be  one 
which  is  also  knowable  independently,  as  belonging  to  the 
subject  by  necessity.  Thus,  if  a  man  enunciates,  as  proprium  of 
superficies,  that  superficies  is  what  first  becomes  coloured  or  first 
receives  colour,  this  is  a  proprium  well  set  out.  For  we  know 
clearly  that  it  must  always  belong  to  a  superficies ;  though  we 
may  also  obtain  the  additional  evidence  of  sense,  by  looking  at 
some  perceivable  body.** 

Perhaps  too  the  thesis  may  enunciate  the  Definition  as  if  it 
were  a  Proprium ;  which  is  another  ground  for  objecting  that 
the  proprium  is  not  well  set  out.  Thus,  the  thesis  may  enunciate, 
as  proprium  of  man,  that  man  is  a  land  animal  walking  on  two 
feet.  Here  what  is  given  as  proprium  is  the  essence  of  man, 
which  never  ought  to  be  alBfirmed  in  the  proprium.  To  set  out 
the  proprium  well,  the  predicate  ought  to  reciprocate  and  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  subject,  but  it  ought  not  to  alBfirm  the 
essence  thereof.  A  good  specimen  of  proprium  well  set  out  is 
the  following,  Man  is  an  animal  by  nature  gentle ;  for  here  the 
predicate  is  co-extensive  with  the  subject,  yet  does  not  declare 
the  essence  of  the  subject.*^ 

Lastly,  the  proprium,  to  be  well  set  out,  though  it  does  not 
declare  the  essence  of  the  subject,  yet  ought  to  begin  by  pre- 
supposing the  generic  portion  of  the  essence,  and  to  attach  itself 


•  Topic  V.  iii.  p.  131,  a.  27-b.  18.  oitK 
fffTcu  KoAws  Kflfiiuoy  rh  X^ioy  —  ofjKovy 
Zoreov  iffriv  i-Kiriiiiiafws  OKr^y^iv, 

^  Ibid.  b.  10-36.  olo¥  ivd  6  Offifvos  iiri<p^ 
ayftas  78ioy  h  vpuroy  K^xP^^'^'^h  tuaOviTtf 
fi4y  ritu  vpoffK^xPV'tii  Tt^  Ktxp^*^^^* 
roiovr <f  8*  ft  ^avtp6v4<rriv  uir d- 
p  X^^  iff,  (Xr\  tty  Karh  rovro  koXus  iir- 
oitiofieyoy  rh  r^s  i7ri<poaf(ias  tiioy. 


AriBtotle  meaDS  that  we  know  clearly, 
by  evidtmce  independent  of  sense,  that  the 
fiuperficies  must  be  the  first  portion  of 
tlie  body  that  bccon^.cs  coloured,  though 
we  may  attain  the  additional  evidence  of 
our  senses  {irpoff K^xpV'rai)  to  the 
same  fact 

«^  Ibid.  b.  37-p.  132,  a.  D. 
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thereunto  as  a  constant  adjunct  or  concomitant.  Thus,  suppose 
the  thesis  to  enunciate,  as  proprium,  Animal  is  that  which  has  a 
soul ;  this  will  not  he  well  set  out,  for  the  predicate  is  not  super- 
added or  attached  to  the  declared  generic  essence  of  animal. 
But,  if  the  thesis  enunciates,  as  proprium  of  man,  Man  is  an 
animal  capable  of  acquiring  cognition, — ^this  will  be  a  proprium 
well  set  out,  so  far  as  the  present  objection  is  concerned.  For 
here  the  predicate  declares  first  the  generic  essence  of  the 
subject,  and  then  superinduces  the  pecuUar  adjunct  thereupon.* 

Thus  far  Aristotle  has  pointed  out  certain  conditions  to  be 
attended  to  in  determining  whether  a  Proprium  is  well  set  out 
or  described,  without  determining  whether  it  be  really  a  Proprium 
or  not.  It  may  perhaps  be  truly  predicated  of  the  subject,  and 
may  even  admit  of  a  better  description  which  would  show  it  to 
be  a  proprium  of  the  subject ;  but  the  description  actually  set 
out  is  defective,  and  the  assailant  is  entitled  to  impeach  it  on 
that  ground.  He  now  proceeds  to  a  larger  discussion :  What 
are  the  conditions  for  determining  whether  the  supposed  Pro- 
prium be  really  a  Proprium  at  all,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  predicated  ?  Assuming  that  the  description  of  it  is 
not  open  to  impeachment  on  any  of  the  grounds  above  enumerated, 
are  there  not  other  real  grounds  of  objection,  disproving  its  title 
to  the  character  of  Proprium  ?^ 

1.  Suppose  your  respondent  to  set  up  A  as  a  proprium  of  B : 
you  will  examine  first  whether  A  can  be  truly  predicated  of  B  at 
all ;  next,  if  it  can  so  be,  whether  it  is  truly  predicable  of  B 
qua  B,  or  of  every  thing  that  comes  under  B  qua  B.  Thus,  if  he 
contends  that  not  to  be  deceived  by  reason  is  a  proprium  of 
scientific  men,  you  will  be  able  to  show  that  this  does  not  hold 
in  geometry,  since  geometricians  arc  deceived  by  pseudographemes 


•  Topic.  V.  iii.  p.  131,  a.  10-21.  '■•  longing  peculiarly  to  the  first  bead — rod 


^  Ibid.    p.  132,  a.   22-27.    v6r€pov  /n^v 
oTiv  KoXcHi  ^  ov  KoActfS  iiroSc'Sorai  rh  ViioVy 


fi^  Ka\<j^  diro5c8<$(r0ou  t^  t^iovi — ^,1)  Equi- 
vocal terms;  (2)  Predicate  not  recipro- 


diii    ruvBf   CKiirriov    irSTfpov  S'    tBi6y    eating  or  co-extensive  with  subject;  (3) 


4  (FT  IV  SAeos  rh  dprififvoy  fj   ovk  tSiOJ',  4k 


Predicate  not  more  knowable  than  sub- 


Twi/Se  OtwpTjTfov.  j<^"Ct.    Tlio  other  loci  f  besides  these  three) 

The  distinction  here  noted  by  Aristotle  ennmemted  by  Aristotle  under  the  iirst 
(botwe(n1hetwoqiiestion8:—(l) Whether  I  head,  Akxiindcr  considers  as  belonging 
the  alleged  Proprium  is  well  sot  out  or  equally  to  the  second  head.  But  he 
clearly  described?  (2)  Whether  the  alleged  I  commends  Aristotle  for  making  a  dis- 
Proprium  is  a  Proprium  at  all?)  is  not  tinction  between  the  two  heads:  ov  yap 
carried  out,  nor  indeed  capable  of  being  nav  rh  i,Trr]><\oTpta)fx(voy  rovTcov,  Koi  fx^ 
carried  out,  with  strict  precision.  The  '  (x^^  bixwvvfxovs  <po>ib.s  ^  ti  rwv  (lpii)^4vw:'y 
two  heads  of  questions  run  together  and  Ka\  X^iov  p-qriov  i^  d-vdyK^is.  The  manner 
become  confounded.  Alexander  remarks  |  in  which  M.  Barthe'lemy  St.  Hilairc  ex- 
(Scholia,  p.  284,  b.  24-lG,  Br.)  that  the  jdains  this  nice  distinction  is  not  clear  to 
three  or  four  last-mentioned  loci  imder  1  me  (Note  to  his  translation  of  Topiea, 
the  first  liead  embrace  the  second  hf  ad  p.  177). 
also,     lie  allows  only  three  loci  as  be-  : 
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or  scientific  paralogisms.  Or,  should  the  respondent  deny  that 
A  is  a  proprium  of  B,  you  will  succeed  in  refuting  him,  if  you 
can  prove  that  A  is  truly  predicable  of  every  B  and  qua  B.  Thus, 
it  is  a  proprium  of  man  to  be  an  animal  capable  of  acquiring' 
knowledge;  because  that  attribute  is  truly  predicable  of  every 
man  qua  man.^ 

2.  Again,  suppose  your  respondent  aflBrms  a  given  proprium 
A  of  B  :  you  will  examine  whether  A  can  be  truly  predicated  of 
every  thing  called  B,  and  whether  B  can  be  truly  predicated  of 
every  thing  called  A ;  if  not,  the  alleged  proprium  will  not  hold. 
Thus  the  aflirmation,  A  god  is  an  animal  participant  of  know- 
ledge, is  a  true  afl&rmation ;  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  say,  A 
god  is  a  man  :  wherefore,  to  be  participant  of  knowledge  is  not 
proprium  of  man ;  and,  if  this  be  the  proprium  which  the 
respondent  undertakes  to  maintain,  you  will  be  able  to  refute 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  what  he  undertakes  is  the  negation 
of  a  proprium  (A  is  not  a  proprium  of  B),  you  will  establish 
the  afiirmative  against  him  by  showing  that  of  every  thing 
respecting  which  A  can  be  truly  aflBrmed  B  can  be  aflBrmed 
also,  and  vice  versa.  You  will  thus  show  that  A  is  a  true  pro- 
prium of  B.^ 

3.  Again,  the  respondent  may  perhaps  aflBrm  the  subject 
itself  as  a  proprium  of  something  inherent  in  the  subject.  You 
may  refute  this  by  showing  that,  if  it  were  so,  the  same  thing 
would  be  a  proprium  of  several  things  differing  from  each  other 
in  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the  respondent  may  perhaps 
deny  that  something  inherent  in  the  subject  is  a  proprium : 
you  may  then  refute  him  by  showing  that  it  is  truly  predicable 
of  the  subject  only,  and  not  truly  predicable  of  any  thing  else.*^ 

4.  The  respondent  may  perhaps  affirm  as  a  proprium  some- 
thing contained  in  the  essence  of  the  subject :  if  so,  you  wiU 
refute  him  by  showing  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  denies 
something  to  be  a  proprium,  you  will  refute  him  by  showing 
that,  though  it  is  not  contained  in  the  essence  of  the  subject,  it 
is  nevertheless  predicable  co-extensively  therewith.** 

5.  The  respondent  may  affirm  as  a  proprium  that  which  is 
not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  subject,  but  may  either 
precede  or  follow  it.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  deny  some- 
thing to  be  a  proprium  which  you  can  show  to  be  a  constant  and 


•  Topic,  y.  iv.  p.  132,  a.  27,  seq.  I  t^iov  vTrdpx^iy  8<<  iir  Mptfy  ohx  trtpov  iv 

*>  Ibid.  b.  8-18.  ahrif. 

<^  Ibid.   b.   19-34.    Alexander,  in  the        d  Topic.  V.  iv.  p.   132,  b.   35  p.   133, 


Scholia  (p.  2S5.  a.  14,  Br.)  has  stated  this 
locu9  more  cK  arly  than  Aristotle  — t6  yap 


a.  U. 
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necessary  concomitant  of  the  subject,  without  beuig  included 
either  in  its  definition  or  differentia.  In  each  case  you  will  have 
a  ground  for  refuting  him.* 

6.  The  respondent  may  affirm  as  a  proprium  of  the  subject 
what  he  has  already  denied  of  the  same  subject  under  some 
other  name ;  or  he  may  deny  of  it  what  he  has  already  affirmed 
of  it  under  some  other  name.  You  will  have  grounds  for 
refuting  him.** 

7.  If  there  be  two  subjects  {e.g.,  man  and  horse)  the  same 
with  each  other  in  species,  the  respondent  may  affirm  respecting 
one  of  them  a  proprium  which  is  not  the  same  in  species  with 
the  proprium  of  the  other.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  constant  pro- 
prium of  horse  to  stand  stiU  spontaneously ;  accordingly  neither 
is  it  a  constant  proprium  of  man  to  move  spontaneously ;  these 
two  propria  being  the  same  in  species,  and  belonging  both  to 
man  and  to  horse  quatenus  animal.^  If,  therefore,  the  re- 
spondent affirms  the  one  while  he  denies  the  other,  you  have 
an  argument  in  refutation.  -On  the  other  hand,  he  may  pro- 
pound as  thesis  the  denial  of  the  one  proprium,  while  he  affirms 
or  admits  the  other.  Here  too  you  will  be  able  to  make  good 
the  counter-affirmation  against  his  denial,  on  the  ground  of  that 
which  he  admits.  Thus,  if  it  be  proprium  of  man  to  be  a 
walking-biped,  it  must  also  be  proprium  of  bird  to  be  a  flying- 
bibed.  The  two  pairs,  man  and  bird,  walking  and  flying,  are 
the  same  in  species  with  each  other,  since  both  pairs  are  sub- 
ordinates under  the  same  genus:  man  and  bird  are  species, 
flying  and  walking  are  differentiae,  under  the  same  genus  animal. 
This  locus  J  however,  is  not  universally  applicable ;  for  perhaps 
one  of  the  two  predicates  may  not  be  of  exclusive  application 
to  the  subject,  but  may  belong  to  other  subjects  also.  Thus 
walking-biped  designates  only  one  variety — man ;  but  walking- 
quadruped  designates  several — horse,  ass,  dog,  &c.  Walking- 
quadruped  therefore  is  not  a  proprium  of  horse.** 

8.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  discussing  the  proprium,  when 


•  Topic.  V.  iv.  p.  133,  a.  12-23. 

^  Ibid.  a.  24-82. 

°  Ibid.  a.  35-b.  5.  oTov  i-nel  rahrhv 
4<TTi  Ty  (K^d  6.v6pwiroi  Koi  Yttttos,  ovk  ael  5f 
ToC  "[inrov  iar\v  Xhiov  rh  kffri.vai  v(f>*  o^toP, 
OVK  tiv  ftr]  Tov  avOpdtirou  '(^lov  rh  Kivf7a$ai 
v<p  avTov'  ravrhv  ydp  ^cri  rcf  efSft  t^ 
Kivuffdai  KoH  fffrdvai  v<t>^  avrov^  ^  ^^(f)  iffrlv 
iKaTfp(f}  avrtfv  rh  (Tv^^f^y]K(vai.  The  last 
words  are  very  obscure:  they  are  ex- 
plained by  Waitz  (p.  480)—"  ^  r\,  avfxfie- 
firjKfvai  indrfpop  (rb  KivdaOai  koI  karduai 
ii<p*  o6to0  illtell.)  ^Karfptf  avTwv  iarl  avfifie- 


fi7]Kfvai  fi  ((fiCf),  quatenus  utrumque  de 
utroque,  quatenus  animal  est,  praevli- 
catur." 

<i  Topic.  V.  iv.  p.  133,  b.  5-14.  Alex- 
ander declares  this  locu^  to  be  obscure. 
He  conunents,  not  without  reason,  on  the 
loose  manner  in  which  Aristotle  uses  the 
term  tUos :  and  he  observts  that  Ariatotle 
himself  admits  the  lonis  to  be  Kara  ri 
ffvHs  (Schol.  p.  28;"),  a.  40-45,  Br.).  It 
is  strange  to  read  that  man  and  horse, 
man  and  bird,  are  ravThv  eWci,  the  same 
in  species. 
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the  respondent  is  assailed  by  a  sophistical  dialectician  who 
avails  himself  of  the  equivocal  application  of  Idem  and  Diversum : 
contending  that  Subject  with  an  Accident  becomes  a  different 
subject — e.g.y  homo  alhnsy  a  subject  different  from  hovw  (so  that, 
when  a  proprium  has  been  shown  to  belong  to  homo,  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  same  proprium  belongs  to  homo  aUms) ; 
and  that  the  Abstract  is  a  different  subject  from  the  Concrete — 
e.g.  cognition,  from  the  cognizing  man  (so  that  what  has  been 
shown  as  proprium  of  cognition  has  not  been  shown  as  proprium 
of  the  cognizing  man).  If  the  respondent  shall  himself  set  up 
these  negatives,  leaving  to  you  the  task  of  establishing  the  pro- 
prium against  him,  you  will  meet  him  by  saying  that  hom^  is 
not  a  subject  absolutely  different  and  distinct  from  homo  albus, 
bat  that  there  is  only  a  notional  distinction,  the  same  subject 
having  here  two  names  each  with  a  distinct  connotation :  homo 
has  its  own  connotation ;  homo  aUrns  has  also  its  own  connota- 
tion, embodjring  in  one  total  that  which  each  of  the  terms  con- 
notes. And,  when  the  Sophist  remarks  that  what  is  a  proprium 
of  scientia  cannot  be  predicated  also  as  a  proprium  of  homo  sdens^ 
you  will  reply  that  it  may  be  so  predicated,  only  with  a  slight 
change  of  inflection.  For  you  need  not  scruple  to  employ 
sophistical  refutation  against  those  who  debate  with  you  in  a 
sophistical  way.* 

9.  The  respondent  may  perhaps  intend  to  affirm  as  proprium 
something  which  by  nature  belongs  to  the  subject ;  but  he  may 
err  in  his  mode  of  stating  it,  and  may  predicate  it  as  always 
belonging  to  the  subject.  Thus,  he  may  predicate  biped  as  a 
proprium  always  belonging  to  man.  Under  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression, you  will  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  wrong ;  for  there 
are  some  men  who  have  not  two  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  respondent  denies  biped  to  be  a  propriiun  of  man,  relying 
upon  the   statement  that  it  is  not  actually  true  of  every  in- 


•  Topic  V.  iv.  p.  133,  b.  15-p.  134, 
a.  4.  irp6s  yhp  rhv  vdyrws  ivurriifKyoyf 
nJjnws  iimirMeriov  iariv.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Aristotlo  is  Dot  entitled  to  treat 
this  objection  as  tophUtieal  (t.e.  as  unfair 
Dialt'Ctic).  He  is  here  considering  pre- 
dication as  Proprium,  contrasted  with 
predication  as  Accident.     What  is  true 


real  distinction  between  homo  and  homo 
albtu;  between  Koriskus  and  Koriskus 
albuB :  and  one  of  the  ways  of  elucidating 
that  distinction  is  by  pointing  out  that 
the  proprium  of  one  is  not  the  same  as 
the  proprium  of  the  other.  Aristotle 
treats  those  who  dwelt  upon  this  dis- 
tinction as  Sophihts :  what  their  manner 


as  an  accident  respecting  homo  albus,  will    of  noticing  it  may  have  been  he  does  not 


also  be  true  as  an  accident  respecting 
homo:  but  what  is  true  as  a  proprium 
respecting  homo  aUms^  will  not  be  true 
as  a  proprium  respecting  homo — nor  vice 
vena.  This  is  a  good  locus  for  objections 
in  predication  of  Proprium.    There  is  a 


clearly  tell  us ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  that 
logical  accuracy  of  speech  which  hU 
classification  and  theory  demand,  this 
distinction  must  undoubtedly  be  brought 
to  view  among  the  rest. 
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dividual,  you  will  be  able  to  show  against  him  that  it  is  so  in 
the  correct  phraseology  of  belonging  to  man  by  nature.* 

10.  That  which  is  afi&rmed  as  a  proprium  may  belong  to  its 
subject  either  primarily  and  immediately,  or  in  a  secondary  way 
— relatively  to  some  prior  denomination  of  the  same  subject. 
In  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  set  out  the  proprium  in  terms 
thoroughly  unobjectionable.  Thus,  the  superficies  of  a  body  is 
what  is^r^t  coloured:  when  we  speak  of  corpus  album,  this  is 
by  reason  of  its  white  superficies.  Album  is  a  proprium  true 
both  of  body  and  of  superficies;  but  the  explanation  usually 
given  of  Proprium  will  not  hold  here — ^that,  wherever  the  pre- 
dicate can  be  affirmed,  the  subject  can  be  affirmed  also.  Album 
is  proprium  of  superficies ;  and  album  can  be  truly  affirmed  as 
also  proprium  of  body ;  but  superficies  cannot  be  truly  affirmed 
of  body.*^ 

11.  The  respondent  who  is  affirming  a  Proprium  may  some- 
times err  by  not  clearly  distinguishing  in  what  mode,  and  in 
respect  to  what  precise  subject,  he  intends  to  affirm  it.  There 
are  ten  different  modes,  in  one  or  other  of  which  he  always 
proposes  to  affirm  it :  ^ — 

a.  As  belonging  to  the  subject  by  nature.    E.g.,  Biped  is  by 

nature  a  proprium  of  man. 

b.  As  belonging  to  the  subject  simply — in  some  way  or  other. 

E.g.,  To  have  four  fingers,  belongs  to  Koriskus  or  some 
other  individual  man. 

c.  As  belonging  to  the  species.     E.g.,  It  belongs  to  fire  to  be 

the  most  subtle  of  all  bodies. 

d.  As  belonging  absolutely  (awXioc,  KaOairBp  £c|>ou  to  ^ijv) — in 

virtue  of  the  essence  of  the  subject — per  seJ^ 


•  Topic.  V.  V.  p.  134,  a.  5-17.  Tliie  fie  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  ten 
htcus  is  a  question  rather  of  phraseology  diversities  of  Proprium  which  I  have 
than  of  real  fuct,  and  seems  therefore  i  given  in  the  text:  this  paragraph  alao  is 
rather  to  belong  to  the  former  chiss  of  ,  very  obscure. 

Loci  respecting  the  l*roprium — TrSrtpov  I  cannot  but  repeat  the  remark  here 
KdKS)s  ^  ov  KoXeus  &iro8^5oTOi  rh  Xhiov — thnn  (wliich  I  made  supra  p.  318),  that  the 
to  the  present  class,  which  Aristotle  de-  i  contents  of  tliis  puragniph  also  belong  to 
Clares  (V.  iv.  p.  132,  a.  25)  to  relate  to  I  the  former  invetitigation  (rtz.,  How  ought 
the  questir>n  irorfpcv  tii6y  i<mv  SAcwj  rh  \  the  Proprium  to  be  set  out  and  describtd?) 
tlpfiixtvoy  ^  ovKthiov.  !  rather  than  tu  the  present  inve.*>iif^alion 

»»  Topic.  V.  V.  p.  134,  a.  18-25.     Tliis    (ric,  Whether  the  ullegcil  l»r(>priuni  is 


is  a  very  obscure  and  diflicult  locus.     I 
am  not  sure  that  I  understand  it. 

«  Ibid.  a.  2G-b.  4 :  trvtifiaivti  5'  iv  iylois 
ruv  iliiofy  ws   iirl    rh    voKh   ylvtaOai   riva 


really  a  l*roprium  of  the  assigned  subject 
or  not?). 

*»  Topic.  V.  V.  p^  134,  a.  32 :  ^  owAcwy, 
Kaddtrtp  ((fov  rh  1,*t)i'.     Is  not  rh  ^^y  in- 


afuiprlay  itaph  rh  fi^  ^iopl(€(rOai  frws  Kcd  •  eluded  in  the  essentia  (rh  rl  ^y  cfycu)  of 
riyuy   riOrjai   rh   Ihoy.     kirayrts  yap  €iri-  j  fyoi/?     If  so,  how  can  it  be  admitted  as  a 
Xfipovaiy  iL'Ko6i96ycu  rh  tHioy  ^  rh  (pvati  j  proprium  tliereof  ? 
{nrdpxoy,  &0.  \ 
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e.  As  belonging  to  the  subject  by  reason  of  some  primary 
intervening  aspect  or  attribute  thereof.  E.g.,  Prudence 
is  a  proprium  of  the  soul,  looked  at  quatenus  reasonable 
or  intellectual. 
/.  As  belonging  to  that  primary  attribute  or  special  aspect, 
logically  distinguished  and  named  separately  from  the 
subject.  E.g.,  Prudence  is  a  proprium  of  the  logistikon 
or  rationale. 

g.  As  belonging  to  the  subject  viewed  as  possessing  or  holding 
in  possession.  E.g.,  The  scientific  man  possesses  that 
acquired  mental  habit  which  renders  him  incapable  of 
having  his  convictions  farther  altered  by  discussion. 

h.  As  belonging  to  some  possession  held  by  a  possessing 
person.  E.g.,  Science  is  unalterable  by  discussion; 
where  science,  a  possession  of  the  scientific  man,  is 
assigned  as  subject  of  the  proprium,  unalterable  by  dis- 
cussion. 

t.  As  belonging  to  a  subject  which  is  partaken  or  held  in  par- 
ticipation by  another  subject  lying  behind.  E.g., 
Sensible  perception  is  a  proprium  of  the  genus  animal 
which  genus  is  partaken  or  held  in  participation  by 
this  individual  man,  that  individual  horse,  &c. ;  whence 
it  may  be  predicated  not  only  of  animal  but  also  of 
man,  as  thus  participant. 

k.  As  belonging  to  the  ultimate  subject  partaking.  E.g.,  To 
live  is  a  proprium  of  this  particular  man  or  horse, 
participant  in  the  genus  animal,  in  the  way  just 
indicated. 

Now  each  of  these  varieties  of  the  Proprium  is  liable  to  its  own 
mode  of  erroneous  setting  out  or  description.  Thus  the  corre- 
sponding errors  will  be  : — ^ 

a.  Not  to  add  the  qualifying  words  by  nature. 

b.  Not  to  state  the  proprium  as  simply  belonging,  when  it  does 

only  belong  to  the  subject  now,  and  may  presently 
cease  to  belong. 

c.  Not  to  state  the  proprium  as  belonging  to  the  species.    If 

he  omits  these  words,  he  may  be  told  that  it  belongs 
to  one  variety  alone  among  the  species  {e.g.,  should  it 
be  a  superlative)  and  not  to  others :  perhaps  it  may 


•  Topic.  V.  V.  p.  134,  b.  5-p.  135,  a.  5. 
For  the  fourth  head  (d.),  no  corresponding 
error  is  assigned.  It  should  bo  noted 
that  the  illustration  g^ven  of  it,  and  re- 


marked upon  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page, 
is  repeated  for  the  concluding  head  of 

the  lu>t 
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belong  to  some  conspicuously,  and  to  others  faintly. 
Or  perhaps,  if  he  does  add  the  express  words — to  the 
species,  he  may  err,  inasmuch  as  there  exists  no  real 
species  properly  so  called. 

e.  /.  Not  to  distinguish  whether  he  means  to  aflSrm  it  of  B  by 
reason  of  A,  or  of  A  directly :  he  will  lay  himself  open 
to  the  objection  that  his  proprium,  and  the  subject 
term  of  which  he  declares  it  to  be  a  proprium,  are  not 
co-extensive  in  predication. 

g.  h.  Not  to  distinguish  whether  he  intends  as  subject  the 
person  possessing,  or  the  possession.  K  he  leaves  this 
undetermined,  the  objector  may  attack  him  on  one 
ground  or  the  other. 

i.  k.  Not  to  distinguish  whether  he  means  as  subject  the  par- 
taker, or  the  genus  which  is  partaken.  Here  too  the 
objector  will  have  ground  for  attack  either  from  one 
side  or  from  the  other. 

In  case  the  respondent  should  enunciate  his  proprium  in  any 
one  of  the  above  defective  ways,  you  will  thus  know  where  to  find 
objections  against  him.  But,  if  you  undertake  yourself  to  enun- 
ciate a  proprium,  you  will  avoid  laying  yourself  open  to  the 
objections,  by  discriminating  under  which  of  these  heads  you 
intend  to  affirm  it.* 

12.  Again,  the  respondent  may  perhaps  affirm  as  proprium  a 
predicate  really  identical  with  the  subject,  though  under  a 
different  name.  Thus,  he  may  declare  to  irpiwov  to  be  a  pro- 
prium Tov  KoXov :  you  may  then  refute  him  by  showing  that 
Trpiwov  is  identical  with  kqXov.  K  he  is  on  the  negative  side, 
denying  A  to  be  a  proprium  of  B  on  the  ground  that  A  is  identical 
with  B,  you  will  make  out  the  affirmative  against  him  by  show- 
ing that  A  is  not  identical  with  B,  but  only  co-extensive  and 
reciprocating  therewith.  Thus,  you  may  show  that  animated 
substance  is  not  identical  with  animal,  but  a  proprium  of 
animal.'' 

13.  Where  the  subject  is  hoinoeoMcriCy  the  respondent  may 
declare  as  proprium  of  the  whole  what  cannot  be  truly  affirmed 
as  proprium  of  a  part  separately ;  or  he  may  declare  as  proprium 
of  a  part  separately  what  cannot  be  truly  declared  as  proprium 
of  the  whole.  In  either  case,  you  have  a  plausible  argument  for 
refuting  him  ;  but  your  refutation  will  not  be  always  conclusive, 


•  Topic.  V.  V.  p.  135,  a.  5:  &Wov  filv 
oZv  otrois  inroZihSmos  rh  Xbiov  iitix^^pv^^ovy 
auT^  5*  ov  hoTiov  iarX  Tavrr\v  t^v  tvaraffiVt 


dXA,'  tvdvs  ridfjjLfyoy  rh  tZioy  Ziopiariov  %v 
rpSirov  riOrjiTi  rh  t^iov. 
b  Ibid,  a,  11-19. 
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because  there  are  various  cases  in  which  what  is  true  of  each 
homoeomeric  part  is  not  true  of  the  whole ;  and  vice  versd.  If 
your  position  in  the  debate  is  aflirmative,  you  will  select  as  illus- 
tration some  case  in  which  what  is  by  nature  true  of  the  whole 
is  also  true  of  each  separate  part :  e.g.,  The  earth  as  a  whole^ 
and  each  of  its  parts,  tend  by  nature  downwards.  This  is  a  pro^ 
prium  of  the  earth.*^ 

14.  Respecting  Opposita,  there  are  different  loci  for  different 
varieties. 

a.  Contraria. — Suppose  the  respondent  to  affirm  A  as  proprium 
of  B :  you  will  examine  whether  the  contrary  of  A  is  proprium 
of  the  contrary  of  B.  If  it  be  not,  then  neither  is  A  proprium  of 
B.  Thus,  if  best  is  not  a  proprium  of  justice,  neither  can  worst 
be  a  proprium  of  injustice.  If  the  respondent  is  on  the  negative 
side,  you  may  prove  the  affirmative  against  him  by  showing  that 
the  contrary  of  the  alleged  proprium  is  a  proprium  of  the  con- 
trary of  the  alleged  subject.** 

b.  Relata. — Suppose  the  respondent  to  affirm  a  relatum  A  as 
proprium  of  a  relatum  B,  you  may  refute  him  by  showing  that 
*he  correlate  of  A  is  not  proprium  of  the  correlate  of  B.  Suppose 
aim  to  deny  the  same,  you  will  refute  him  by  proving  the  afl^rm- 
ative  between  correlate  and  correlate.^ 

c.  Habitus  et  Privatio. — Suppose  the  respondent  to  affirm  an 
attribute  of  the  habitm  B,  as  proprium  thereof :  you  may  refute 
him  by  showing  that  the  corresponding  attribute  of  the  privatio 
correlating  with  habitus  B,  is  not  proprium  of  that  privatio. 
Suppose  him  to  take  the  negative  side,  you  will  refute  him  by 
proving  the  affirmative  of  this  latter  proposition."* 

15.  Respecting  Contradictory  Propositions  (affirmation  and 
negation  of  the  same),  more  than  one  mode  of  dealing  may  be 
stated.  Wherever  the  affirmation  is  a  proprium  of  the  subject, 
the  negation  cannot  also  be  a  proprium  thereof ;  and  vice  versd. 
If  the  affirmative  predicate  be  not  a  proprium  of  the  affirmative 
f  abject,  neither  can  the  negative  predicate  be  proprium  of  the 
negative  subject ;  and  vice  versd.  If  the  affirmative  predicate  be 
proprium  of  the  affirmative  subject,  the  negative  predicate  will 
also  be  proprium  of  the  negative  subject.  The  same  predicate 
cannot  be  propriimi,  both  of  the  affirmative  subject  and  of  the 
negative  subject.® 

16.  Respecting  two  or  more  Contra- Specific  Terms  under  the 


•  Topic.  V.  V.  p.  135,  a.  20-b.  6. 
»»  Ibid.  tL  p.  135,  b.  7-16. 

«  Ibid.  vi.  p.  135,  b.  17-26. 

*  Ibid.  b.  27-p.  136,  a.  4. 


•  Ibid.  p.  136,  a.  5-b.  2.  This  loeu8  is 
declared  by  Aristotle  to  furnish  argu- 
ments for  refutation  only,  and  not  for 
prooC 
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same  genus  and  exhausting  the  whole  genus  : — Suppose  A  and  B 
contra-specific  terms  used  as  subjects ;  C  and  D  contra-specific 
terms  used  as  predicates.  K  C  be  not  a  proprium  of  A,  neither 
will  D  be  a  proprium  of  B ;  thus,  if  perceivable  (altrOrrrov)  is  not 
a  proprium  of  any  other  species  (except  gods)  included  under  the 
genus  animal,  neither  will  intelligible  (voijrrfv)  be  proprium  of  a 
god.  Again,  if  C  be  a  proprium  of  A,  D  also  will  be  a  proprium 
of  B.  Thus,  if  it  be  a  proprium  of  prudence  to  be  by  its  own 
nature  the  excellence  of  the  rational  or  calculating  soul  (Xoyicr- 
TiKov),  we  must  also  aflSrm  as  proprium  of  temperance  that  it  is 
the  excellence  of  the  appetitive  soul  (imOvinrrriKov).'^ 

17.  Eespecting  Cases  or  Inflections,  either  of  the  subject  B,  or 
the  predicate  A : — If  the  case  or  inflection  of  the  predicate  be 
not  a  proprium  of  the  corresponding  case  or  inflection  of  the 
subject,  neither  will  the  predicate  be  proprium  of  the  subject. 
If  the  case  or  inflection  of  the  predicate  be  a  proprium  of  the 
corresponding  case  or  inflection  of  the  subject,  then  the  pre- 
dicate itself  wUl  also  be  proprium  of  the  subject.  Pvlchre  is 
not  proprium  of  juste ;  therefore,  jmkhrum  is  not  proprium  of 
jtLstum, 

This  locus  will  be  found  available  in  combination  with  the 
preceding  locus  bearing  on  Opposita.  Not  only  opposita  them- 
selves, but  also  the  cases  and  inflections  of  opposita,  may  be 
adduced  as  arguments,  following  the  rules  above  laid  down.** 

18.  Analogous  cases  or  propositions: — If  the  respondent 
aflSrms  A  as  proprium  of  B,  you  have  an  argument  against  him 
by  showing  that  something  analogous  to  A  is  not  proprium  of  a 
subject  analogous  to  B.  Thus,  the  builder,  in  relation  to  house- 
making,  is  analogous  to  the  physician,  in  relation  to  health- 
making  ;  now  health-making  is  not  the  proprium  of  the  physician, 
and  therefore  neither  is  house-making  the  proprium  of  the 
builder.  If  the  respondent  has  advanced  a  negative,  you  will 
apply  this  same  locus  in  the  affirmative  against  him :  e.g.,  as  it 
is  the  proprium  of  the  gymnast  to  impart  a  good  habit  of  body, 
so  it  is  the  proprium  of  the  physician  to  impart  health.® 

19.  Esse,  and  Generari  or  Fieri : — If  A  considered  as  Ens  is 
not  the  proprium  of  B  considered  as  Ens,  then  neither  will  A 
considered  as  Fiens  be  the  proprium  of  B  considered  as  Fiens.    Vice 


•  Topic.  V.  vi.  p.  136,  b.  3-13.  *'  II  i  sensible,  intelligible,  membres  d'une 
faut  snpposer  ici  quatre  termes,  qui  sont  memo  division  :  mortel,  divinity,  membres 
deux  k  deux  les  merabres  d'uno  division  :  '  d'lme  autre'  division."  (Bartb^lemy  St, 
si  lo  premier  n'est  pas  le  propre  du  troi-    Hiluire,  p.  197.) 


Bi^mo,  le  second  no  le  sera  pas  du  qu:i 
tri^me ;  et  reciproqnemont  pour  la  nida- 
tion d'abord.    Les  qutitrc  termes  sont  ici: 


•^  Topica,  V.  vii.  p.  136,  b.  15-32. 
'  Ibid.  b.  33-p.  137,  a.  7. 
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renAf  on  the  affirmatiye  side  :  if  the  former  of  these  two  be  the 
fact,  yon  may  argne  that  the  latter  is  the  fact  also.* 

20.  Comparison  with  the  Idea : — ^If  the  respondent  sets  np  A 
as  proprium  of  B,  yon  will  tnm  yonr  mind  to  the  Idea  of  B,  and 
note  whether  A  is  proprinm  of  this  Idea,  in  the  same  sense  and 
under  the  same  aspect  as  it  is  affirmed  to  be  proprinm  of  B.  If 
it  be  not  so,  yon  will  have  an  argument  in  refutation  of  the 
reBpoAdent.  Thus,  if  he  maintains  that  it  is  a  proprium  of  man 
to  be  at  rest,  yon  will  argue  that  this  cannot  be  so,  because  to  be 
at  rest  is  not  the  proprium  of  the  Self-man  (avroavOptanroc) 
quaUnus  man,  but  quaienus  Idea.  Vice  versd,  you  will  have  an 
affirmatiye  argument,  if  you  can  show  that  it  is  the  proprium  of 
the  Idea.  Thus,  since  it  is  a  proprium  of  the  self-animal  quatenits 
animal  to  be  composed  of  soul  and  body,  you  may  infer  that  to 
be  composed  of  soul  and  body  is  really  a  proprium  of  animal.'* 

21.  Locus  from  More  and  Less  : — Suppose  the  respondent  to 
affirm  A  as  propriimi  of  B :  you  will  have  an  argument  against 
him,  if  you  can  show  that  what  is  more  A  is  not  proprium  of  that 
which  is  more  B.  Thus,  if  to  be  more  coloured  is  not  proprium 
of  that  which  is  more  body,  neither  is  to  be  less  coloured  pro- 
prium of  that  which  is  less  body ;  nor  is  to  be  coloured  proprium 
of  body  simply.  Vice  versd,  if  you  can  show  that  what  is  more 
A  is  proprium  of  what  is  more  B,  you  will  have  an  affirmative 
argument  to  establish  that  A  is  proprium  of  B.  Thus,  to  per- 
ceiye  more  is  proprium  of  that  which  is  more  living.  Hence,  to 
to  perceive  simply  is  proprium  of  that  which  is  living  simply ; 
also,  to  perceive  most,  least,  or  less,  is  proprium  of  that  which 
is  most,  least,  or  less  living,  respectively.® 

If  you  can  show  that  A  simply  is  not  proprium  of  B  simply, 
you  have  an  argument  to  establish  that  what  is  more  or  less  A 
is  not  proprium  of  that  which  is  more  or  less  B.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  show  the  affirmative  of  the  first,  this  will  be  an 
argument  sustaining  the  affirmative  of  the  last.^  Perhaps  you 
can  show  that  what  is  more  A  is  not  proprium  of  what  is  more 
B :  this  will  be  an  argument  to  show  that  A  is  not  proprium  of 
B.  Thus,  to  perceive  is  more  proprium  of  animal  than  to  know 
is  proprium  of  man  ;  but  to  perceive  is  not  proprium  of  animal ; 
therefore,  to  know  is  not  proprium  of  man.  Or  again,  if  you 
can  show  that  what  is  less  A  is  proprium  of  what  is  less  B,  this 
will  form  an  argument  to  show  that  A  is  proprium  of  B.  Thus, 
natural  mansuetude  is  less  proprium  of  man  than  life  is  pro- 


•  Topic  V.  Tii.  p.  187.  a.  21-b.  2.        »>  Ibid.  b.  3-13.        •  Md.  viil.  p.  137,  b.  14-27. 

^  Ibid.  b.  28-p.  138,  a.  3. 
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prium  of  animal ;  but  natural  mansuetude  is  proprium  of  man  : 
therefore  life  is  proprium  of  animal.*  Farther,  if  you  can  show 
that  A  is  more  a  proprium  of  C  than  it  is  a  proprium  of  B,  yet 
nevertheless  that  it  is  not  a  proprium  of  C  you  may  thence  argue 
that  A  is  not  a  proprium  of  B.  Thus,  to  be  coloured  is  more  a 
proprium  of  superficies  than  it  is  a  proprium  of  body ;  yet  it  is 
not  a  proprium  of  superficies ;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  proprium  of 
body.  This  last  variety  of  the  locm  of  More  and  Less  (Aristotle 
remarks)  affords  no  corresponding  affirmative  plea ;  **  for  the 
same  predicate  cannot  be  a  proprium  of  many  subjects.  If  A  be 
really  a  proprium  of  superficies,  it  cannot  be  also  proprium  of 
body.  Lastly,  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  show  that  C  is  more 
a  proprium  of  B  than  A  is  a  proprium  of  B  ;  yet,  if  C  is  not  a 
proprium  of  B,  you  will  infer  negatively  that  neither  is  A  pro- 
prium of  B.  Thus,  to  be  perceivable  is  more  proprium  of 
animal,  than  to  be  divisible  is  proprium  of  animal ;  yet  to  be 
perceivable  is  not  proprium  of  animal,  and,  therefore,  neither  is 
to  be  divisible  proprium  of  animal.  You  may  invert  this  argu- 
ment for  the  affirmative,  if  you  can  show  that  C  is  less  a  pro- 
prium of  B  than  A  is  a  proprium  of  B,  yet  still  that  C  w  a 
proprium  of  B ;  hence  you  will  infer,  a  fortiori,  that  A  is  a 
proprium  thereof.  E.g.,  If  to  perceive  is  less  a  proprium  of 
animal  than  to  live  is  a  proprium  thereof,  yet  to  perceive  is 
a  proprium  of  animal ;  then,  to  live  is  so  likewise.*^ 

22.  Locica  from  Equal  Eelation : — Arguments  both  negative 
and  affirmative  may  in  like  manner  be  obtained  by  comparing 
different  things  which  are  (not  more  or  less  propria,  but)  alike 
or  equally  propria  of  some  other  subject.  If  A  is  as  much 
a  proprium  of  B  as  C  is  proprium  of  D,  while  yet  A  is  not  a  pro- 
prium of  B,  you  may  hence  infer  that  C  is  not  a  proprium  of  D. 
If,  under  this  hypothesis,  A  t«  a  proprium  of  B,  you  may  infer 
affirmatively  that  C  is  a  proprium  of  D."^  Or,  if  A  and  C  be, 
alike  and  equally,  propria  of  the  same  subject  B,  then,  if  you 
show  that  A  is  not  propriimi  thereof,  you  will  infer  negatively  that 
C  is  not  so  ;  if  you  show  that  A  is  proprium  of  B,  you  will  infer 
affirmatively  that  C  is  so  likewise.  Or,  thirdly,  if  A  be,  alike 
and  equally,  a  proprium  of  B  and  of  E,  then,  if  you  can  show 
that  A  is  not  a  proprium  of  E,  you  may  infer  negatively  that  it 
is  not  a  proprium  of  B,  Here,  however,  the  counter-inference 
affirmatively  is  not  allowable;  for  the  same  proprium  cannot 
belong  as  proprium  to  two  distinct  subjects,  as  was  stated  before.* 


•  Topica,  V.  viii.  p.  138,  a.  4-12. 
^  Ibid.  p.  138,  a.  13-20 :  KaraaKtva(ovrt 
Bi  6  r6nrot  olnoi  oHk  iari  xp^i<TifJLOS'  aHwaroy 


•^  Ibid.  a.  21-30. 
^  Ibid.  a.  30.b.  15. 
•  Ibid.  b.  16-22. 
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28.  Locus  from  Potentiality — No  potentiality  whatever  can 
belong  to  Non-Ens.  Accordingly,  if  A,  the  proprium  affirmed  of 
a  subject  B,  is  a  potentiality,  this  must  imply  some  real  Ens  in 
which  it  inheres,  and  which  is  correlate  to  the  subject.  But,  if 
in  the  specification  of  the  proprium  no  allusion  is  made  to  such 
correlate,  you  will  attack  it  as  a  bad  proprium — as  a  potentiality 
inhering  in  Non-Ens  or  nothing.  E.g.,  if  the  case  be.  It  is  a 
proprium  of  air  to  be  respirable,  you  will  refute  this  by  pointing 
out  that  this  is  true  only  when  there  exist  animals  in  whom  the 
potentiality  of  breathing  resides ;  that  no  mention  is  made  by 
the  respondent  of  this  correlate  or  of  any  other  correlate ;  in 
other  words,  that,  so  far  as  the  specification  is  concerned,  the 
correlate  is  passed  over  as  Non-Ens  or  a  non-entity.  Therefore 
the  proprium  is  not  a  good  proprium.*  Again,  suppose  the 
affirmation  to  be.  It  is  a  proprium  of  Ens  to  be  capable  of  doing 
or  suffering  something ;  this  will  be  defensible  because  it  is  only 
when  the  subject  is  Ens,  that  it  is  declared  to  have  such 
proprium.* 

24.  Locus  from  the  Superlative  : — Suppose  the  affirmation  to 
be.  It  is  a  proprium  of  fire  to  be  the  lightest  of  all  bodies :  this 
you  may  refute  by  showing  that,  if  fire  ceased  to  exist,  there 
-would  still  be  some  other  body  the  lightest  of  all  bodies. 
Therefore  the  proprium  may  still  be  predicated  of  something 
else,  when  its  alleged  subject  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  proprium 
and  its  subject  are  not  reciprocating  and  co-extensive ;  therefore 
it  is  not  a  true  proprium.® 

VL 

We  now  enter  on  the  Sixth  Book,  containing  the  Loci  bearing 
on  Definition.  In  debates  respecting  Definition,  there  are  five 
points  on  any  of  which  the  attack  and  defence  may  turn : — * 


•  Topica,V.ix.p.l38,b.27-37.  oToyhrtl 
6  cfirof  iUpos  i^iov  rh  kymrvtvffrSv  r-p  9vydfifi 
fihr  i,'w4^o»K9  rh  fSiov  {rh  yap  roiovroy  tiiov 
oToy  iyairytlaOai  iyairytv<rr6y  4<my\ 
iiroMofKt  8i  Koi  irphs  rh  /x^  hy  rh  XHioy' 
ftol  ybip  fi^  iyros  Cv^^i  ^^^^  iyavytiy  itc^ukc 
rhyos  poy  Mtx^Tcu  iitpa  tlyat'  oh  fi4yrot  fi^ 
6yr  ^t^ov  }ivvar6y  iffriv  kyairvtiy'  &<rr^ 
oif9*  iUpot  iffrtu  Xtiiov  rh  roiovroy  oToy 
ivawyuaOcUj  r6rt  Sr  €  (^oy  oIk  (ctrrau 
roiovroy  otoy  ivaTtytly.  ovk  hy  oZk  tfij 
k4pos  Viioy  rh  iu/ttirytv(rr6y, 

Bespirability  (the  proprium  here  dis- 
cussed) being  a  relative  term,  Aristotle 
demands  that  the  correlate  tiicreof  shall 
be  named  and  included  in  setting  out  the 
proprium.     If  this  bo  not  done,  a  refu- 


tative  argument  may  be  drawn  from  such 
omission— that  the  respondent  was  not 
aware  of  the  relativity.  Wo  may  remark 
here  that  this  objection  is  founded  on  a 
bad  or  incomplete  specification  of  the 
proprium  in  question  :  it  is  not  an  objec- 
tion against  tne  reality  of  that  proprium 
itself,  if  carefully  described.  The  objec- 
tion belongs  to  that  class  which  Aristotle 
ha<i  discussed  before,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Book  V. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  139.  a.  1-8. 

*  Ibid.  a.  9-20. 

^  Ibid.  VI.  i.'  p.  139,  a.  24-35 :  t^i 
8i  vtpl  rovs  Spovs  trpceyfiardas  fitprj  it^yrt 
^ariy. 
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1.  That  which  the  definer  enunciates  as  a  definition  may  not 

be  true  at  all,  even  as  a  predicate  of  the  definiend  or 
subject  to  be  defined;  or  at  least  not  true  of  everything 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  definiend  may  have  been  included  in  a  genus,  but  not 

in  that  genus  to  which  it  rightly  and  specially  belongs. 

3.  The  definition  given  may  not  be  specially  appropriate  to 

the  definiend  (i.e.,  it  may  include,  not  only  that  but, 
other  matters  besides). 

4.  The  definition,  though  unobjectionable  on  any  of  the  above 

three    grounds,    may    nevertheless    not    declare    the 
Essence  of  the  definiend. 
6.  Lastly,  the  definition  may  be  good  in  substance,  but  badly 
expressed  or  set  out. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  five  heads,  the  Loci  bearing  thereupon 
have  already  been  enumerated  in  the  Third  Book,  on  Accident : 
in  accidental  predications  the  question  raised  is  always  about 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  predication.*  As  to  the  second  and 
third  of  the  five  heads,  these  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Books,  enumerating  the  Loci  on  Genus  and  Proprium.** 

There  remain  the  fourth  and  fifth  heads,  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter :  (1)  Whether  the  definition  is  well  expressed  or 
set  out  (the  fifth  head) ;  (2)  Whether  it  has  any  right  to  be 
called  a  definition  at  all,  i.e.,  whether  it  declares  the  Essence  of 
the  subject  (the  fourth).*'  The  fifth  is  taken  first,  because  to  do 
a  thing  well  is  always  more  difficult  than  to  do  it  simply,  and  is 
therefore  likely  to  afford  greater  opening  for  argumentative 
attack. 

The  definition,  while  unobjectionable  in  substance,  may  be 
badly  set  out  in  two  ways.  First,  it  may  be  indistinct  in  terms 
— not  plain  nor  clear.  Next,  it  may  be  redundant :  the  terms 
may  include  more  than  is  required  for  the  definition.  Under 
each  of  these  defects  of  expression  several  loci  may  be  indicated.** 

1.  Indistinctness  may  arise  from  the  employment  of  equivocal 
terms  in  the  definition.  Or  it  may  arise  from  the  term  to  be 
defined  being  itself  equivocal ;  while  the  definer,  taking  no  notice 
of  such  equivocation,  has  tried  to  comprehend  all  its  senses 
under  one  and  the  same  definition.  You  may  attack  him  either 
by  denying  that  the  definition  as  given  covers  all  the  different 
meanings  of  the  definiend;  or  you  may  yourself  distinguish 
(which  the  definer  has  omitted  to  do)  these  different  meanings, 


•  Topic.  VI.  i.  p.  139,  a.  36.  ^  Ibid.  b.  3.  '  Ibid.  b.  6. 

"  Ibid.  b.  12-18. 
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and  show  that  none  of  them  or  few  of  them  are  covered  by  the 
definition.* 

2.  Indistinctness  may  arise  from  defining  by  means  of  a 
metaphor ;  but  Aristotle  treats  you  as  a  caviller  if  you  impugn 
this  metaphor  as  though  it  were  proprio  senau.^  He  declares  it 
to  be  wrong,  but  he  seems  to  think  that  you  ought  to  object  to 
it  at  once  aa  a  metaphor,  without  troubling  yourself  to  prove  it 
inappropriate. 

3.  Indistinctness  will  arise  if  the  terms  of  the  definition  are 
rare  or  far-fetched  or  founded  upon  some  fact  very  little  known.® 
Definitions  given  by  Plato  are  cited  to  illustrate  this. 

4.  Indistinctness  arises  from  the  employment  of  a  poetical* 
image,  which  is  even  worse  than  a  professed  metaphor:  as 
where  law  is  defined  to  be — a  measure  or  image  of  things  by 
nature  just.* 

5.  The  defimition  is  indistinct,  if  it  does  not,  whUe  making 
known  the  definiend,  make  clear  at  the  same  time  its  contrary.® 

6.  The  definition  is  also  indistinct  if  it  does  not,  when 
enunciated,  make  known  what  the  definiend  is,  without  requiring 
that  the  definiend  itself  shall  be  expressly  enunciated.  The 
definition  by  itself  ought  to  suggest  at  once  the  name  of  the 
definiend.  Otherwise,  the  definer  is  no  better  than  those  archaic 
painters,  who,  when  painting  a  dog  or  a  horse,  were  compelled 
to  write  the  name  alongside  in  order  that  the  animal  might  be 
recognized.' 

Such  are  the  Loci  regarding  Indistinctness  in  the  setting  out 
of  the  definition.     The  second  defect  is  Eedundancy. 

1.  Eedundancy  will  arise  if  the  terms  of  the  definition  in- 
clude either  all  things  absolutely,  or  all  things  contained  in  the 
same  genus  as  the  definiend ;  since  the  definition  ought  to 
consist  of  a  generic  term  to  discriminate  the  definiend  from  aU 


■  Topic.  VI.  ii.  p.  139,  b.  19.  h^ioiois 
Z\  Kcd  ci  ToD  dpi^ofityov  irKfoyax^s  A,€7o- 
fiivou  fxii  Zit?Jioy  (Ivty  &,9Tj\oy  yh^  biroripov 
rhv  ipoy  &KoZ4BtoKtyf  ivh^x^'^ol  rt  <tvko- 
^avrtty  its  ovk  i^ap^6rroyros  row  \6yov 
hr\  iriina  Say  rhv  dptfffihy  &iro8^$»ic€y. 

The  term  <rvKo<payT€7y  surprises  us  here, 
becausp  the  point  under  consideration  is 
indicated  by  Aristotle  himself  as  a  real 
mistake ;  accordingly  he  ought  not  to 
characterize  the  procedure  whereby  such 
mistake  is  exposed  as  mere  cacil — ctuko- 
<payriau  Alexander,  in  the  Scholia  (p. 
287,  b.   1,   Br.),  says  that  ArLstotle  in- 


peaches  it.  But  the  text  of  Aristotle  does 
not  harmonize  with  this  interpretation. 

b  Ibid.  b.  32 :  iyB^xtrcu  Ji  ical  r^y 
fi€ra<l>oph,y  tlirSyra  <rvK0<payr€7v  its  Kvplas 
€lpriK6Ta.  Here  again  we  have  the  word 
ffvKoipayruy  to  designate  what  seems  a 
legitimate  mode  of  argumentative  attack. 

•=  Ibid.  p.  140,  a.  3 :  -xay  yap  i^rcuph  rh 
fx^  (IcodSs, 

•*  Ibid.  a.  6-17.  x^^P^^"  ^oiouovy  rwy 
Korh  fi(ra<pophv  Ktyo^4ywy, 

«  Ibid.  a.  18. 

'  Ibid.  a.  20.  This  last  condition  is 
a  liigh  measure  of  perfection  to  exact 


tends  to  apply  the  term  (rvKofpavrfiy  to  '  from  a  definition.  Assuredly  Aristotle's 
the  respondent  who  advances  this  bad  |  own  definitions  often  fall  lamentably 
definition,  not  to  the  assailant  who  im-    short  of  it. 
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extra-generic  things,  and  a  differential  term  to  discriminate  i 
from  other  things  within  the  same  genus.  A  definition  of  th^ 
kind  mentioned  will  he  useless  through  redundancy.'  It  will 
also  be  open  to  the  like  objection,  if  it  includes  what  is  merely 
a  proprium  of  the  definiend,  over  and  above  the  essential 
attributes ;  or,  indeed,  if  it  includes  any  thing  else  except  what 
is  required  for  clearly  bringing  out  the  definiend.^  It  will  be 
still  worse,  if  it  comprises  any  attribute  not  belonging  to  all 
individuals  of  the  species ;  for  then  it  will  not  even  be  a  pro- 
prium or  a  reciprocating  predication.^ 

2.  Eepetition  is  another  fault  sometimes  committed.  The 
same  attribute  may  be  predicated  twice  over.  Or  a  particular 
and  narrow  attribute  may  be  subjoined,  in  addition  to  a  more 
general  and  comprehensive  attribute  in  which  it  has  already 
been  included.^ 

So  much  for  the  faults  which  belong  to  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing the  definition  tendered.  Next,  as  bearing  on  the  matter 
and  substance  of  the  definition,  the  following  loci  are  distin- 
guishable. 

1.  The  first  of  these  loci  is,  if  the  matter  of  the  definition  is 
not  prius  and  notitis  as  compared  with  the  definiend.  It  is  one 
of  the  canons  of  Definition,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  impart 
knowledge  of  the  definiend,  to  introduce  nothing  except  what 
is  prior  by  nature  and  better  known  than  the  latter.  The 
essence  of  each  definiend — the  being  what  it  is — ^is  one  and 
only  one.  If  a  definition  be  given,  other  than  that  by  means 
of  what  is  prim  and  notius,  it  would  follow  that  the  same  de- 
finiend might  have  two  distinct  essences ;  which  is  impossible. 
Accordingly,  any  proposition  tendered  as  a  definition  but 
enunciating  what  is  not  prior  by  nature  and  better  known  than 
the  definiend  sins  against  this  canon,  and  is  to  be  held  as  no 
true  definition  at  all.® 

The  locus  here  indicated  by  this  general  feature  is  one,  but 
it  includes  a  number  of  varieties.'  More  known,  or  less  known, 
it  should  first  be  observed,  has  two  distinct  meanings :  either 
more  or  less  known  absolutely  (by  nature) ;  or  more  or  less  known 
to  U8.    Absolutely,  or  by  nature,  the  point  is  better  known  than 


•  Topic.  VI.  iii.  p.  140,  a.  23-32.' 
Alexander,  however,  remarks  very  per- 
tinently, that  the  defects  of  such  a 
definition  are  defect*  of  substiince  rather 
than  of  expression.  Aristotle  has  passed 
unconsciously  from  the  lattiT  to  the 
former:  ^y  fi^v  rfi  trpd^Tp  rwv  i^Ztav 
8(j{(icv  h.v  6  *Api(rror^\rjs  fitrdy^iv  tis  riis 
itpayfLariKhi  i^triatis  (Schol.  p.  287,  b. 


27,  Br.). 

^  Ibid.  a.  37 :  airKSn  V  (iircii^,  $.frav 
irtpitpyov  ol  i.<pcuptOivros  rh  Konhv  ZriK6v 
iroiUTh  dpi^SfjLtyof. 

«=  Ibid.  b.  16. 

*«  Ibid.  b.  27-p.  141,  a.  22. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  p.  141.  a.  24-b.  2. 

'  Ibid.  V.  p.  142,  b.  20. 
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the  line;  the  line,  than  the  superficies;  the  superficies,  than 
the  solid ;  the  prius,  than  the  posterity.  But  to  U8  the  reverse 
is  tme.  The  solid,  as  object  of  sensible  perception,  is  earlier 
known  and  more  known  than  the  superficies ;  the  superficies, 
than  the  line ;  the  line,  than  the  point ;  the  poateritM,  than  the 
prius.  To  U8  means  to  the  bulk  of  mankiad :  absolutely  or  by 
nature  refers  to  the  instructed,  superior,  teaching  and  expository, 
intellects/  There  may  be  some  cases  in  which  the  notius  nobis 
coincides  and  is  identical  with  the  notius  naturd ;  ^  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  two  are  distinct,  and  the  one  is  the  inverse  of  the  other. 
A  genuine  and  perfect  definition  is  one  which  enunciates  the 
essence  of  the  Species  through  Genus  and  Differentisd,  which 
are  both  of  them  absolutely  prior  and  more  knowable  than  the 
Species,  since,  if  they  be  supposed  non-existent,  the  Species  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.  No  man  can  know  the  Species  without 
knowing  its  Genus  and  DifferentisB ;  but  you  may  know  the 
Genus  and  Differentiss  without  knowing  the  Species  ;  hence  the 
Species  is  more  unknowable  than  they  are.^  This  is  the  true 
scientific  definition;  but  there  are  persons  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  by  means  of  it.  To  these  persons,  an  im- 
perfect explanation  or  quasi-defiuition  must  be  given,  by  means 
of  matters  knowable  to  them.^  Those,  however,  who  regard 
such  imperfect  explanations  as  true  definitions,  must  be  reminded 
that,  upon  that  hypothesis,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit 
many  distinct  definitions  of  the  same  definiend.  For  individuals 
differ  from  each  other  in  respect  to  what  is  more  knowable: 
what  is  more  so  to  one  man  is  not  more  so  to  another.  Indeed 
the  same  man  differs  from  himself  on  this  point  at  different 
periods:  to  the  early  and  untrained  mind  objects  of  sensible 
perception  are  the  most  knowable ;  but,  when  a  man  has  been 
improved  by  training  and  instruction,  the  case  is  reversed,  and 
the  objects  of  intellect  become  the  most  familiar  to  his  mind.^ 


•  Topic.  VI.  iv.  p.  141,  b.  3-14. 
»»  Ibid.  b.  22. 

«  Ibid.  b.  25. 
^  Ibid.  b.  16. 

•  Ibid.  b.  34. 

The  generul  mental  fact  hero  noticed 
by  Aristotle  may  bo  seen  philosophically 
stated  and  explained  in  the  volume  of 
Professor  Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  the 
Will.  (Chapter  on  Oonsciousness,  sect. 
19,  p.  581,  2ud  ed.) 

*'  A  sensation  is,  under  any  view  of  it, 
a  conscious  element  of  the  mind.  As 
pleasure  or  pain,  we  are  conscious  in  one 
way;  as  discrimination,  we  are  conscious 
in  the  other  way,  namely,  in  a  mode  of 


neutral  excitement. — But  this  is  not  all. 
After  much  contact  with  the  sensible 
world,  a  new  .situation  arises,  and  a  new 
variety  of  the  consciousness,  which  stands 
in  need  of  some  explanation.  When  a 
chUd  experiences  for  the  first  time  the 
sensation  of  scarlet,  there  is  nothing  but 
the  sensibility  of  a  new  impression  more 
or  less  intense.  ...  It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  or  define  this  original 
shock,  our  position  in  mature  life  being 
totally  altered.  It  is  the  rarest  thing 
for  us  then  to  come  under  a  radically  new 
impression ;  and  we  can  only,  by  help  of 
imperfect  analogies,  form  an  approximate 
conception  of  what  happens  at  the  first 
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To  define  properly,  therefore,  we  must  enunciate,  not  the  notiora 
nobis  but,  the  notiora  naturd  or  simpliciter ;  understanding  by 
this  last  phrase,  not  what  is  more  knowable  to  all  actual  men 
but,  what  is  more  knowable  to  men  of  well-trained  and  well- 
constituted  intellect ;  just  as,  when  we  speak  of  the  wholesome, 
we  mean  what  is  wholesome  to  the  well-constituted  body.'  These 
conditions  of  Definition  you  must  thoroughly  master,  and  apply 
to  each  debate  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Your  task  in 
refuting  an  alleged  definition  will  be  the  easiest  in  those  cases 
where  it  conforms  to  neither  of  the  above  conditions ;  that  is, 
when  it  enunciates  neither  what  is  notiiis  naturd  nor  what  is 
notius  nobis} 

The  canon  being,  That  what  is  posteritis  must  be  defined  by 
its  prim, — the  definer  may  sin  against  this  in  defining  the  priiLS 
by  its  posterius ;  e.g.,  if  he  defines  the  stationary  and  the  deter- 
minate by  means  of  the  moveable  and  the  variable.^  Also, 
when  his  definition  is  neither  prius,  nor  posteritis,  but  of  equal 
position  with  the  definiend,  he  is  at  fault.  This  may  happen 
(1)  when  he  defines  by  an  Opposite  (for,  according  to  some, 
the  science  of  Opposites  is  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  either  one  of  a  pair  can  be  absolutely  more  knowable  than 


Bljock  of  a  discriminative  sensation.  The 
process  of  engraining  these  impressions 
on  the  mind  after  repetition,  gives  to 
Buhsequent  sensations  quite  a  different 
character  as  compared  with  the  first. 
The  second  shock  of  scarlet,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  doubtless  resemble  the 
preceding ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  that  the  new  shock  will  not  stand 
alone,  but  re8t<^>res  the  notion  or  idea  or 
trace  that  survived  the  former.  The 
sensation  is  no  longer  the  primitive  stroke 
of  surprise,  but  a  coalition  of  a  present 
shock  with  all  that  remains  of  the 
previous  occasions.  Hence  it  may 
properly  Ix)  said,  when  we  see,  or  hear, 
or  touch,  or  move,  tliat  what  conies  be- 
fore us  is  n  ally  contributed  more  by  the 
mind  itself  than  by  the  object  i)re8ent. 
The  consciousness  is  complicated  by  three 
concurring  elements — the  new  shock,  the 
flash  of  agreement  with  the  sum  total  of 
the  past,  and  the  feeling  of  that  past  as 
revived  in  the  present.  In  truth,  tlje 
new  st^nsation  is  apt  to  be  entirely  over- 
ridden by  the  old ;  and,  in  place  of  dis- 
criminating by  virtue  of  our  susceptibility 
to  what  is  ciiamcteristic  in  it,  our  dis- 
ci iminntion  follows  another  course.  For 
exsmple,  if  I  have  before  mo  two  shmles 
of  colour,  instead  of  feeling  the  difference 
exactly  as  I  am  struck  at  the  moment, 
n»y  judgment  resorts  to  the  round-about 


process  of  first  identifying  each  with  some 
reiterated  series  of  past  impressions ;  and, 
having  two  sum-totals  in  my  mind,  the 
difference  that  I  feel  is  between  those 
totals.  If  I  made  a  mistake,  it  may  be 
attributed  not  so  much  to  a  wrong  act  of 
discrimination,  as  to  a  wrong  act  of 
identification. — All  sensations,  therefore, 
after  the  first  of  each  kind,  involve  a  flash 
of  recovery  from  the  past,  which  is  what 
n^ally  determines  their  character.  The 
present  shock  is  simply  made  use  of  as  a 
means  of  reviving  some  one  past  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others ;  the  new  impression 
of  scarlet  is  in  itself  almost  insignificant, 
serving  only  as  the  medium  of  resuscita- 
ting the  cerebral  condition  resulting  from 
the  united  force  of  all  the  previous 
scarlets. — Sensation  thus  calls  into  opera- 
tion the  two  great  intellectual  laws,  in 
addition  to  the  primitive  sensibility  of 
difference. — When  we  consider  ourselves 
as  performing  the  most  ordinary  act  of 
seeing  or  hearing,  we  are  bringing  into 
play  those  very  functions  of  the  intellect 
that  mnke  its  development  and  its  glory 
in  its  highest  manifestations.'* 

•  Topic.  VI.  iv.  p.  ]42,  a.  10. 

^  Ibid.  a.  12;  also,  a.  32. 

^  Ibid.  a.  20 :  -KpSripov  yhp  rh  ix4vov  koJl 
rh  &}pi<Tixivov  rov  i.opi<TTov  koX  iv  Kirtiffti 
6inof. 
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the  other ;  thougli  it  is  trae  that  no  relative  can  be  understood 
or  explained  without  the  knowledge  of  its  correlative,  e.g., 
double  and  half) ;  or  (2;  when  he  includes  the  definiend  itself 
in  his  definition^  either  under  its  proper  name  or  any  other 
name;*  or  (8)  when  he  defines  by  means  of  a  contra-specific 
to  the  definiend — ^by  something  of  equal  specific  rank  or  position, 
which  is  therefore  simuL  naturd  therewith  {e.g.,  Odd  is  that  which 
is  greater  than  even  by  unity) ;  or  (4)  when  he  defines  by  some- 
thing specifically  subordinate  (e.g.,  An  even  number  is  that 
which  may  be  bisected,  where  bisected  means  divisible  by  two, 
itself  one  among  the  even  numbers  ^). 

2.  The  second  locus  (after  that  bearing  on  the  Prim  et  Notim) 
of  argument  for  impunging  a  definition  is,  where  it  does  not 
enunciate  the  genus  in  which  the  definiend  is  really  included. 
The  mention  of  the  genus,  as  enunciating  the  fundamental 
essence  of  the  definiend,  ought  to  stand  first  in  the  definition. 
If  your  opponent  defines  body — that  which  has  three  dimensions, 
or  man — ^that  which  knows  how  to  count,  you  attack  him  by 
asking,  What  is  it  that  has  three  dimensions  ?  What  is  it  that 
knows  how  to  count  ?    No  genus  has  been  assigned.® 

8.  A  third  locua  is,  where  the  definiend  is  a  complex  whole 
having  reference  to  several  distinct  facts  or  phenomena,  while 
th6  definition  indicates  only  one  of  them.  Thus,  if  grammar  be 
defined — the  knowing  how  to  write  from  dictation,  you  will 
object  that  it  is  just  as  much — the  knowing  how  to  read.  The 
definition  is  incomplete  unless  it  includes  both.^ 

4.  A  fourth  locus  is,  where  the  definiend  admits  both  of  a 
better  and  a  worse  construction,  and  where  the  definition 
enunciates  only  the  worse.  You  may  impugn  it,  on  the  ground 
that  every  cognition  and  every  power  must  be  understood  as 
tending  to  its  best  results.® 

5.  A  fifth  locus  is,  where  the  definiend  is  enunciated  as 
ranking,  not  in  the  lowest  and  nearest  species  to  which  it  belongs 
but,  in  some  higher  and  more  distinct  genus.  Here  the  real 
essence  will  not  be  declared,  and  the  definition  will  thus  be  in- 
complete; unless  indeed  it  includes,  along  with  the  highest 
genus,  the  superadded  mention  of  all  the  differentisB  descending 
down  to  the  lowest  species.  It  will  then  be  complete,  because 
it  will  include,  in  circumlocutory  phrase,  all  that  would  be 
declared  by  enunciating  the  specific  name.' 


•  Topic.  VI.  iv.  p.  142.  a.  22-b.  6.  |  Stpurrau. 


^  Ibid.    b.    7-19:    irciAiv,   ct    t<^    kmi- 
ZfpfnifUytp    rh     iuniZtpprifitvoy     &pt(rrcu — 


«  Ibid.  V.  p.  142,  b.  22-29. 

«  Ibid.  b.  30. 

•  Ibid.  p.  143,  ft.  9.  ^  Ibid.  a.  15-28. 
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6.  Assuming  the  genus  to  be  truly  declared  [in  the  definition, 
you  will  examine  whether  the  diflferentiae  enunciated  are 
differentiae  at  all  ?  whether  they  really  belong  to  the  definiend  ? 
what  is  it  which  they  serve  to  contrast  with  and  exclude, — since, 
if  there  be  nothing  such,  they  cannot  be  truly  differentisB? 
whether  the  differential  term  and  its  counter-differential  apply 
to  and  cover  the  whole  genus  ?  whether,  granting  the  differentia 
to  be  real,  it  be  such,  when  taken  along  with  the  genus,  as  to 
constitute  a  true  species,  and  whether  its  counter-differentia  be 
such  also  ?  This  is  a  hem  furnishing  many  possibilities  of 
impugning  the  definition.* 

7.  Perhaps  the  definition  may  enunciate  a  differentia  which 
is  merely  negative ;  e.g.,  A  line  is  length  without  breadth.  K 
you  are  debating  with  a  respondent  who  holds  the  (Platonic) 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  who  considers  each  Idea  or  genus  to  be 
something  numerically  one,  distinct  from  all  its  participants, 
you  will  find  here  a  locus  for  attacking  them.^  He  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  Self-long  or  generical  long,  a  Self-animal  or 
generic  animal,  each  numerically  one.  Now,  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis, since  of  all  long  you  may  predicate  either  in  the  af^rm- 
ative  or  the  negative  {i.e.,  either  it  is  broad  or  it  is  not  broad), 
so  this  alternative  may  be  predicated  of  the  Self-long  or 
generical  long ;  and  thus  the  genus  will  coincide  with,  or  fall 
under  the  definition  of,  one  among  its  own  species.  Or,  if  this 
be  denied,  it  will  follow  that  the  generic  long  must  be  both 
broad  and  not  broad;  which  is  a  contradiction  still  more 
inadmissible.  Accordingly,  against  one  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  declaring  the  genus  to  be  umim  numero,  the  negative 
differentia  will  furnish  grounds  for  attack ;  but  not  against 
any  other  respondent.*^  For  there  are  various  cases  in  which 
the  negative  must  be  employed  as  a  part  of  the  differentia : 
e.g.,  in  privative  terms,  blind  is  one  whose  nature  it  is  to 
see  but  who  does  not  see.  And,  even  when  the  differentia 
enunciated  is  affirmative,  it  may  have  for  its  condivident 
member  only  a  negative  term,  e.g.,  length  having-breadth  has 
for  its  condivident  member  only  the  negative,  length  not-having- 
breadth.^ 

8.  Perhaps  the  definition  may  enunciate  as  a  differentia  what 
is  reaUy  a  subordinate  species ;  or  what  is  really  the  genus  itself 
under  another  name ;  or  what  is  not  Quale,  but  Quid ;  or  what 


•  Topic.  VI.  vi.  p.  143,  a.  29-b.  10. 

^  Ibid.  b.  ll-MO. 

*^  Ibid.  b.  29:   fi<rT€   Kphi  ^Kfivovs 


fioyovs  xP'fi^^f^o^   ^  TtJiros,  laoi  rh  7/yoj  ,       ''  Ibid.  b.  33. 


ty  iipiBfx^  ^aa\v  tlvai,  rovro  8i  wotov<rir 
ol  Tcks  ihtas  riB^fitvoi'  abrh  yap  /a^kos  Kcd 
ai/rh  Ctfov  y^vos  ipaaly  tlycu. 
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belongs  to  the  definiend  as  an  accident  only.    Each  of  these  is  a 
locus  for  arguments  against  the  definition.' 

9.  Perhaps  also,  in  the  definition  given,  the  differentia  or  the 
species  may  be  found  predicable  of  the  entire  genus;  or  the 
genus  may  be  found  predicable  of  the  differentia  itself,  and  not 
of  objects  under  it ;  or  the  species  (sometimes  even  one  of  its 
sub-species)  may  be  found  predicable  of  the  differentia ;  or  per- 
haps the  differentia  may  not  be  a  privs  as  regards  the  species 
(which  it  ought  to  be,  while  it  is  a  posterius  as  regards  the 
genus).  Arguments  against  the  definition  may  be  drawn  from 
any  one  of  these  lociy 

10.  Recollect  that  the  same  differentia  cannot  belong  to 
two  distinct  genera  neither  of  which  comprehends  the  other, 
unless  both  are  comprehended  under  some  higher  genus.  Ex- 
amine whether  this  is  observed  in  the  definition  tendered  to 
you.^ 

11.  No  genuine  differentia  can  be  derived  either  from  the 
Category  TJhi  or  from  the  Category  Passio ;  for  neither  of  them 
furnishes  characteristics  essential  to  the  subject.  All  Passio 
when  intensified  to  a  certain  degree  destroys  the  essence  of  the 
subject  and  removes  it  from  its  own  appropriate  species ;  but  the 
differentia  is  inseparable  from  its  subject ;  accordingly,  nothing 
by  virtue  of  which  the  subject  is  called  aXAocov  can  be  a  true 
differentia.  If  the  definition  sins  against  this  rule,  it  will  be 
open  to  question.** 

12.  If  the  subject  be  relative,  its  true  differentia  ought  to  be 
relative  also ;  thus,  science  or  cognition  is  a  relatum,  and  accord- 
ingly its  three  differentiae — theoretical,  practical,  constructive — 
are  all  relata  also.®  The  definition  must  conform  to  this  ;  and  it 
must  also,  in  cases  where  the  relative  subject  has  more  than  one 
correlate,  declare  that  correlate  which  is  the  ordinary  and 
natural  one,  not  any  other  which  is  rare  and  realized  only  on 
occasion.'  You  must  watch  to  see  whether  this  condition  is 
observed;  and  also  whether  the  correlative  enunciated  in  the 
definition  is  the  one  strictly  proximate.  Thus,  if  the  definition 
given  of  prudence  be.  It  is  an  excellence  of  man  or  an  excellence 
of  the  soul,  this  will  not  be  a  good  definition.  It  ought  to  be — 
an  excellence  of  the  rational  department  of  the  soul ;  for  it  is 


•  Topica,  VI.  vi.  p.  144,  a.  5-27. 

»»  Ibid.  a.  28-b.  11. 

<^  Ibid.  b.  12. 

«*  Ibid.  b.  31-p.  14.5,  a.  12:  Spay  B't  koI 
CI  rh  tv  rivi  9uupopiiv  inroUfBcoKtv  ovffias'  oh  \      ^  Ibid.  a.  13. 
801CC1  7ckp    Ziou^ptiy  otffla  ovfflas  r^  vov         '  Ibid.  a.  19-26. 
tlvcu. — irdKiv  cl  rh  irddos  Zuupop^y  &iro$e- 


9uKty- — airkus  8*  ciVcTy,  Koff  Haa  iiWoiovrcu 
rh  Ix®*'*  ov^hv  ro{fro»y  9uul>opit  iKtiyov' — 
airA<Ds  yiip  oifK  &AAoio<//ic0a  Korh  rht 
9ia^pds, 
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through  and  by  reason  of  this  department  that'  both  man  and 
soul  are  denominated  prudent.* 

13.  When  the  definiend  is  given  as  an  affection  or  lasting  con- 
dition of  some  subject,  you  must  examine  whether  it  really 
resides  or  can  reside  (as  by  nature  it  ought  to  do)  in  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  referred  in  the  definition.  If  it  cannot,  the  defini- 
nition  is  untenable ;  and  this  mistake  is  sometimes  made,  the 
producing  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  being  confounded  with 
the  phenomenon  itself,  or  vice  versd.^  Thus,  some  persons  have 
defined  sleep — incapacity  of  sensible  perception  ;  doubt — equality 
of  contrary  reasonings;  pain — breach  of  continuity  violently 
made  in  parts  of  the  organism  which  naturally  grow  together. 
Now  sleep  does  not  reside  in  perception,  nor  doubt  in  reason- 
ings. Sleep  is  that  which  produces  or  occasions  incapacity  of 
sensible  perception;  doubt  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by 
equality  of  contrary  reasonings.^  This  will  be  a  locus  for 
arguing  against  the  definition. 

14.  Another  locus  is,  when  the  definiend  has  direct  bearing 
and  reference  to  something  different  from  what  is  enunciated  in 
the  definition.  Thus,  if  the  respondent  defines  justice — a  power 
tending  to  make  equal  distribution,  you  may  remark  hereupon, 
that  the  just  man  is  he  who  is  deliberately  resolved  to  make 
equal  distribution,  not  he  who  has  the  power  to  do  so.  If  this 
definition  were  allowed,  the  justest  man  would  be  he  who  has 
the  greatest  power  of  so  distributing.^ 

15.  Again,  the  definition  will  be  assailable,  if  the  definiend 
admits  graduation  of  More  or  Less,  while  that  which  is  enun- 
ciated in  the  definition  does  not  admit  it,  or  vice  versa ;  also,  if 
both  of  them  admit  graduation,  but  the  variations  of  the  two  are 
not  corresponding  and  concomitant.  The  defining  phrase  ought 
to  be  identical  in  signification  with  the  term  defined.®  If  both 
of  them  agree  in  reference  to  some  common  correlate,  but  one  is 
to  this  in  the  relation  of  more  while  the  other  is  in  the  relation 
of  less,  the  definition  is  faulty.' 

16.  Again,  you  will  be  able  to  object,  if  the  definition  enunciate 
references  to  two  distinct  correlates,  severally  or  alternately  :  6.^., 


•  Topic  VI.  vi.  p.  145,  a.  28-32.  trpcirov 
yhjp  rov  KoyitrriKov  kptr^  ^  ^pSyrjtris'  Karh, 
yitp  rovro  Ktd  ij  ^vxh  '^<'^  ^  &y0ptairos  ^po' 
ytTy  \4y9Tou. 

^  Ibid.  b.  11  :  rh  irotovfjityoy  tls  to 
iroiijriKhy  fj  iufdiraXiy  cvfxfialyfi  riO^yat  roh 
O0T0V  6pi(ofji4yois, 

•^  Ibid.  a.  33-b.  20. 


irpitynari. 

Here  we  have  a  principle  of  Con- 
oomitant  Variations  analogous  to  that 
which  is  so  well  unfolded,  as  one  of  the 
Four  Inductive  Methods,  in  Mr.  J.  8. 
Mill's  •System  of  Logic'  See  Book 
III.  ch.  viii.  sect  6. 

'  Topic.  Vi.  vii.  p.  146,  a.  620 :  Wti 


**  Ibid.  vii.  p.  145,  b.  34-p.  146,  a.  2.  5'    iifx<p6r(pa  fiaWoy  ry    oirry   {nripxtiy* 

•  Ibid.  p.  146,  a.  3-12.     ttvfp  8^  raitrSv  |  tlirtp  rawrck  ^v,  &c 
iari    rh    Kark    rhy    \6yoy  inro^oBly    Tfp 
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The  beautiful  is  that  which  affords  pleasure  either  through  the 
eye  or  through  the  ear ;  Ens  is  that  which  is  capable  either  of 
suffering  or  acting.  You  may  show  that,  according  to  this 
definition,  beautiful  and  not  beautiful,  or  that  Em  and  Non-Ens, 
will  coincide  and  be  predicable  of  the  same  subjects.' 

17.  When  the  definition  is  tendered,  you  ought  to  examine 
and  define  its  own  terms,  which,  of  course,  profess  to  enunciate 
genus  and  differentia  of  the  definiend.**  You  will  see  whether 
the  definitions  of  those  defining  terms  are  in  any  way  inappli- 
cable to  the  definiend. 

18.  If  the  definiend  be  a  Relatum,  the  definition  ought  to 
enunciate  its  true  correlate,  or  the  true  correlate  of  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs.  You  must  examine  whether  this  is  done,  and 
whether  the  correlate  enunciated  be  an  ultimate  end,  as  it  ought 
to  be  (i.e.,  not  merely  a  means  towards  something  ulterior).  If 
the  correlate  enunciated  is  a  generation  or  a  process,  this  will 
afford  you  an  argument  against  the  definition ;  for  all  generation 
or  process  is  a  means  towards  some  ulterior  end.® 

19.  The  definition  ought  not  to  omit  any  of  the  differenties  of 
the  definiend ;  if  any  be  omitted,  the  real  essence  is  not  declared. 
Here  then  is  a  defect  in  the  definition,  which  it  is  your  business 
always  to  assail  on  its  defective  side."^  Thus,  if  the  definiend  be 
a  relatum  corresponding,  not  to  some  correlate  absolutely  but,  to 
some  correlate  specially  quantified  or  qualified,  the  definition 
ought  to  enunciate  such  quantification  or  qualification ;  if  it  does 
not,  it  is  open  to  attack. 

20.  Suppose  that  the  definiend  is  one  of  the  appetites,  relative 
to  an  appetiUun  as  correlate,  a  mode  of  the  good  or  agreeable. 
You  will  take  notice  whether  the  definition  given  thereof  enun- 
ciates the  correlate  as  only  an  apparent  mode  of  good :  if  it  does 
not,  you  have  a  locus  for  attacking  it.  But  if  it  does,  and  if  the 
definer  be  one  who  believes  in  the  Platonic  Ideas,  you  may 
attack  him  by  showing  that  his  definition  will  not  square  with 
that  doctrine.     For  the  definition  as  so  given  will  not  suit  for  the 


•  Topic  VI.  vii.  p.  146,  a.  21-32. 

The  definition  here  given  of  Ens 
appears  in  the  Sophistes  of  Plato,  p.  247, 
E.  The  definition  of  the  beautitul  (rh 
KdK6y)  appears  in  the  Hippias  Major  of 
Plato  (p.  298,  E,  seq.),  where  it  is 
criticized  by  Sokrates. 

»»  Ibid.  a.  33-35. 

«  Ibid.  viii.  p.  146,  a.  36-b.  19.  Tliis 
is  a  subtle  distinction.  He  says  that 
desire  must  be  defined  (not  desire  of  the 
pleofurdble,  but)  desire  of  pleasure :  we 


desire  the  pleaiurdbUe  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  He  admits,  however,  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  argument  wiU  not 
hold :  ffx^^^y  y^  ol  irActOTot  fiHttrOai  fxaX- 
\oy  /9o(;XoKTcu  fj  ■K€irad<r$cu  ii96fi€vof  &ffr9 
rh  iyfpy(7y  fjioXXoy  r^Kos  hy  iroioiyro  tow 
iyripyTjK^yaU' 

«*  Ibid.  b.  20 :  ir<(;uv  hr*  iviwy  tl  n^i 
ii<£>piK€  rod  ir6<rov^  ^  iroiou,  ^  irov,  ^  Kark 
riis  &\Kas  ZiaupopdSf^-iLiroXftiruy  yhp  Hia- 
<popky  rjyriyovy  ov  X^7«i  t^  rl  Ijy  tlyau'  8e< 
t*  &cl  irphs  rh  iyZths  ^ir  (x<  t3< 'f'* 
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ideal  or  generic  appetite — the  Self-appetite ;  wEich  correlates 
with  the  ideal  or  generic  good — the  Self-good.  In  this  no  dis- 
tinction is  admissible  of  real  and  apparent:  a  Self-apparent- 
good  is  an  absurdity.* 

21.  Again,  suppose  that  the  definiend  is  a  habit  or  disposi- 
tion. You  will  examine  how  far  the  definition  fits  as  applied  to 
the  individual  person  who  has  the  habit ;  and  how  far  it  fits 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  subjects  contrary  or  congeneric. 
Every  such  definition,  if  good,  implies  in  a  certain  way  the 
definition  of  the  contrary  :  he  who  defines  cognition  furnishes  by 
implication  the  definition  of  ignorance.^ 

22.  Or  suppose  the  definiend  to  be  a  generic  relatum,  and  the 
definition  to  enunciate  its  generic  correlate.  You  must  call  to 
mind  the  specific  terms  comprehended  under  these  two  generic 
terms,  and  observe  whether  they  fit  on  to  each  other  respectively. 
If  they  do  not,  the  definition  is  faulty.* 

23.  You  will  farther  examine  whether  the  Opposite  of  the 
definition  will  serve  as  definition  to  the  Opposite  of  the  definiend, 
as  the  definition  of  half  is  opposite  to  the  definition  of  double  ; 
thus,  if  double  is  that  which  exceeds  equality,  half  is  that  which 
is  exceeded  by  equahty.  The  like  is  true  of  Contraries  :  if  the 
profitable  be  that  which  is  productive  of  good,  the  hurtful  will  be 
that  which  is  productive  of  evil  or  destructive  of  good.  If,  on 
trying  the  contraries,  you  find  that  this  will  not  hold,  the  defini- 
tion originally  given  will  be  found  unsatisfactory.**  In  defining 
the  privative  contrary  of  any  term,  a  man  cannot  avoid  enuncia- 
ting in  the  definition  the  term  of  which  it  is  the  privative :  but 
he  is  not  allowed  to  define  the  term  itself  by  means  of  its 
privative.  To  define  equality — that  which  is  contrary  to  in- 
equaUty,  is  improper.  You  will  require  him  at  once  to  define 
inequality ;  and  his  definition  must  be — the  privation  of  equality. 


•  Topic.  VI.  viii.  p.  146,  b.  36-p.  147,  a.  !  ob  irpht  t^  tcw'  iffuv  9trt  Sfun^fun-a  ffrt 
11.     Mv  8^  Kol  diro8^  t^  flprifi^yoVf  iitl  ri    iirp  i-fi  ris  abra  T(8fToi,  &C. — abr^  9h  8«r- 
tX^Tj  ajcTtov  rhy  riO^fxtyoy  lli4as  ttyau  ov  ydp    irortla   avr^s   SovXcfof    i(rrly   5    /crrt,  &o. 
4(my  lUa  <p<uyotx4you  ov$eK<$f,  rh  8*   tUos     (133,  C  E.) 
rphs  rh  tUos  Boku  K^ytaBcu^  oToy  aOrij  Iki.        ^  Topic.  VI.  ix.  p.  147,  ft.  12-22. 


BvfUa  €^rov  riHios  Kcd  attr^  fio6\riais  ainov 
iyoBov*  oi/K  Karau  oZy  ip<uyofi4yov  ityadov 
ovUi  ^xuyofi^yov  ii^^os'  irowoy  ykp  rh  tlwcu 
avrh  <fHuy6fxfyoy  iryadhy  ff  ri96. 

Comparo  Plato,  Parmenidos,  pp.  133- 
184,  where  thu  doctrine  tiiat  if  tiio  rela- 
turn  bo  an  Idea  {seiuu  Vlaionico\  the 


«  Ibid.  a.  23-28. 

^  Topic.  VI.  ix.  p.  147,  a.  29-b.  4. 

Wo  must  remember  that  Aristotle, 
classifying  Rdata  as  one  species  under 
tho  gonus  Opposita,  treats  double  and 
half  as  OpposUa^  i.e.  RekUive-Opvonta, 
1  have  already  said  that  I  think   this 


eorrelatum  must  also  be  an  Idea,  is  eimn-    classification  improper,  and  that  Opponla 
ciated  and  pushed  to  its  consequencis  :    ought  to  be  ranked  as  a  species  under  the 
Hffcu  r»y  l^fwy  Tphs  oAA^Aay  rtatv  oT  ciaiy,     gunus  Rdata. 
tunai  vphs  a&riis  r^y  ovtriay  tx^^^^*'^  ^^^*  i 
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Substitute  this  definition  of  the  term  inequality,  in  place  of  that 
term  itself,  in  the  above-named  definition  of  equality :  and  the 
last  definition  will  then  run  as  follows :  Equality  is  that  whioh 
is  contrary  to  the  privation  of  equaHty.  Here  the  ^efiniend  is 
enunciated  as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  itself;  a  proof  that  the 
original  definition — ^Equality  is  the  contrary  of  inequality — ^is 
itself  wrong.* 

24.  When  the  definiend  is  a  Privative  Term,  the  definition 
given  ought  to  enunciate  that  which  it  is,  and  that  of  which  it  is 
the  privation;  also  that  subject  in  which  it  resides  naturally 
and  in  the  first  instance.  In  defining  ignorance,  the  definition 
must  enunciate  not  privation  only,  but  privation  of  knowledge ; 
nor  will  this  be  sufficient  unless  it  be  added  that  the  privation 
of  knowledge  is  in  the  rational  department  of  the  soul  (ev  rc^ 
Xoyiorcicc^).  Privation  of  knowledge  in  the  soul  or  in  the  man, 
will  not  suffice ;  because  neither  of  these  subjects  is  that  in 
which  the  attribute  resides  in  the  first  instance :  the  rational 
department  of  the  soul  must  be  named  by  itself,  as  being  the 
primary  subject  of  the  attribute.  If  the  definition  be  wanting 
in  any  of  these  conditions,  you  will  have  an  argument  for  im- 
peaching it.^ 

26.  A  term  that  is  privative  in  form  may  sometimes  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  mere  negation,  not  in  that  of  privation.  If  this 
term  be  defined  generally  by  privation,  the  definition  will  not 
include  the  merely  negative  sense,  and  will  therefore  be  impeach- 
able. The  only  general  explanation  attainable  is  that  by  pure 
negation,  which  is  common  both  to  the  negative  and  the  priva- 
tive. Thus,  if  the  respondent  defines  ignorance — privation  of 
knowledge,  such  privation  can  be  predicated  only  of  subjects 
whose  nature  it  is  to  have  knowledge  or  who  might  be  expected 
to  have  it :  such  privation  cannot  be  predicated  of  infants,  or  of 
inanimate  objects  like  stones.  To  include  these,  ignorance  must 
be  explained  as  the  mere  negation  or  non-existence  of  knowledge ; 
the  definition  thereof  by  privation  is  inadequate.^ 

26.  If  you  are  debating  with  one  who  holds  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  you  will  note  whether  any  definition  that  he 
may  give  fits  not  only  the  definiend  itself  but  also  the  Idea  of 
the  definiend.     Thus,  Plato  in  defining  animal  introduces  mor- 


•  Topic.  VI.  ix.  p.  147,  b.  4-25.  Waitz  says  in  note.  p.  503  :— "  Sensus 

**  Ibid.  b.  26-p.  148,  a.  2.  loci  hie  est.    Peccant  qui  per  privationem 

'  Ibid.  p.  148,  a.  3-9  :  Spav  9\  xal  tl  fxii  ignorantiam  definientes  non  earn  ignoran- 
\tyofi4vov  Kork  ffr4pri<Tip  trrep'fiffti  wpiffarOf  tiam  definire  voluemnt  qnsB  est  Kar*  &Td- 
dtoy  fcol  M  T^f  ityvoias  8<$|ctcy  hy  virdpxfi*'  South',  Bed  earn  qnaa  est  kot^  ^tddtaiy," 
ri  roioimi  h.ficunla  ro7s  /x5y  jcot*  itrdipaffiv  i  Compare  Analyt  Poster.  I.  xvi.  p.  79,  b. 
t)/k  Ayvouiy  Keyovaiy.  I  23. 
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tality  as  a  part  of  his  definition ;  *  but  mortality  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  Idea  or  generic  animal — the  Self-animal ; 
therefore,  you  will  have  an  argument  against  his  definition.  In 
like  manner,  if  any  active  or  passive  attribute  is  brought  into 
his  definition,  you  will  object  that  this  cannot  apply  to  the  Ideas; 
which  are  avowedly  impassive  and  unchangeable.** 

27.  Another  locus  for  counter-argument  is,  where  the  definiend 
is  Equivocal  or  Analogous,  while  one  and  the  same  definition  is 
made  to  apply  to  all  its  distinct  meanings.  Such  a  definition, 
pretending  to  fit  all,  will  in  reality  fit  none ;  nothing  but  an 
univocal  term  can  come  under  one  and  the  same  definition.  It 
is  wrong  to  attempt  to  define  an  equivocal  term.®  When  its 
equivocation  is  not  obvious,  the  respondent  will  put  it  forward 
confidently  as  univocal ;  while  you  as  assailant  will  expose  the 
equivocation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  respondent  may  pretend 
that  an  univocal  word  is  equivocal,  or  that  an  equivocal  word  is 
univocal,  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  To  obviate  such  miscon- 
ception, you  will  do  well  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  him 
prior  to  the  debate,  or  to  determine  by  special  antecedent  reason- 
ings what  terms  are  univocal  or  equivocal;  for  at  that  early 
stage,  when  he  does  not  foresee  the  consequence  of  your  ques- 
tions, he  is  more  likely  to  concede  what  will  facilitate  your 
attack.  In  the  absence  of  such  preliminary  agreement,  if  the 
respondent,  when  you  have  shown  that  his  bad  definition  will 


•  Topic.  VI.  X.  p.  148,  a.  15:  oToy  &s 
IWdrtoy  6pl((rai  rh  Ovjjrby  irpocrdirrviv  iy 
rois  r&y  ^<puy  Spifffxaits. 

This  may  perhaps  allude  to  Pluto's 
manner  of  speaking  of  (t^a  in  SophiBtes, 


Plato  into  the  definitions  of  some  of  the 
most  general  terms  of  moral  speculation, 
are  characterized  by  Bacon  as  a  far 
nearer  approach  to  a  true  inductive 
method   than  is  elsewhere  to   be  found 


p.  246,  E.,  p.  265,  0. ;  Timajus,  p.  69.  C.      among    the   ancients,   and    are,  indt-ed, 
•*  Topica,  VI.    X.    p.    148,    a.    14-22.  |  almost  perfect  examples  of  the  prepara- 
ava0f7s  y^p  koL  i.Kiyriroi  ioKovaty  at  i^4ai  I  t<^ry  process  of  comparison  and  abstrac- 
Totj  \4yov<Tiy  i94as  tlyou,  I  tion  ;  but,  from  being  unaware  of  the  law 


"  Ibid.  a.  23-37 :  Krt  c/  r&y  naff  Sfxcoyv 
filay  \tyofi4yafy  tya  \6yoy  airdyTajy  Koiyhy 
&irc8wKcv. — iAX*  oifh^y  ^rroy,  tl  dirortpco- 
iXovy  TtvoirfKfyf  ^/jjiprriKfy. 

Aristotle  hero  cites  and  censures  tho 
definition  of  life  given  by  a  philosopher 
named  Dionysius;  he  remarks  that  life 
is  an  equivocal  term,  having  one  meaning 


just  mentioned,  he  often  wasted  the  powers 
of  this  great  logical  instrument  on  in- 
quiries in  which  it  could  realize  no 
result,  since  the  phenomena,  whose  com- 
mon properties  he  so  elaborately  en- 
deavoured to  detect,  had  not  really  any 
common  properties.  Bacon  hims«*lf  fell 
into  the  same  error  in  his  speculations 


in  animals,  another  and  a  different  one  in  on  the  nature  of  heat,  in  which  he  evi- 
plants.  Dr.  Whewell  has  remarked  that  !  dently  confoundetl,  under  the  name  hot, 
even  at  the  present  day  a  good  definition  classes  of  phenomena  which  had  no  pro- 
of life  is  matter  of  dispute,  and  still  a  perty  in  common."—*'  lie  occasionally 
desideratum  with  philosophers.  |  proceeds  like  one  who  seeking   for  the 

Mr.  John  8.  Mill  adverts,  in  more  than  i  cauae  of  hardness,  after  examining  that 
one  portion  of  his  *  System  of  Logic  *  '  quality  in  iron,  flint,  and  diamond,  should 
(Bk.  IV.  ch.  iii.  s.  5,  p.  222.  soq.;  Bk.  |  expect  to  find  that  it  is  tomething  that 
V.  ch.  V.  8.  8,  p.  371),  to  the  mistake  and  can  be  traced  also  in  hard  water,  a  hard 
confusion  arising  from  attenipts  to  define  knot,  and  a  hard  heart." 
Equivocal    Terms.    *'  The    inquiries   of  I 
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not  apply  universally,  resorts  to  the  pretence  that  the  definiend, 
though  really  univocal,  is  equivocal,  you  will  press  him  with  the 
true  definition  of  the  part  not  included  under  his  definition,  and 
you  will  show  that  this  true  definition  suits  also  for  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  definiend.  You  will  thus  confute  him  by 
showing  that,  upon  his  original  hypothesis,  it  must  follow  that 
there  are  two  distinct  definitions  for  the  same  definiend — the 
bad  one  which  he  has  given,  and  the  true  one  which  you  have 
constrained  him  to  admit.^  Perhaps,  however,  the  term  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  define  may  be  really  equivocal,  and  there* 
fore  undefinable ;  nevertheless,  when  you  have  shown  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  definition,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
term  is  equivocal,  but  will  deny  a  portion  of  its  real  meaning. 
You  will  then  remind  him  that,  as  to  the  meaning  of  names,  we 
must  recognize  tradition  and  custom  without  presuming  to  dis- 
turb it ;  but  that,  when  we  combine  these  names  in  our  own 
discourse,  we  must  beware  of  those  equivocations  which  mislead 
the  multitude.^ 

28.  If  the  definiend,  of  which  a  definition  is  tendered  to  you, 
is  a  compound,  you  may  subtract  from  this  definition  the  defi- 
nition of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  definiend,  and  then  examine 
whether  the  remainder  will  suit  as  a  definition  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  definiend.  If  the  remainder  should  not  suit,  this 
will  show  that  the  entire  definition  tendered  is  not  tenable. 
Thus,  if  the  definiend  be  a  finite  straight  line,  and  if  the  defini- 
tion tendered  be,  It  is  the  boundary  of  a  finite  plane,  of  which 
(boundary)  the  middle  covers  or  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
extremities ;  you  may  subtract  from  this  definition  the  definition 
of  a  finite  line,  viz.,  the  boundary  of  a  plane  surface  having 
boundaries,  and  the  remainder  of  the  definition  ought  then  to 
suit  for  the  remainder  of  the  definiend.  Now  the  remainder  of 
the  definiend  is — straight ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  definition 
is  —that  of  which  the  middle  covers  or  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
extremities.  But  these  two  will  not  suit ;  for  a  line  may  be 
straight,  yet  infinite,  in  which  case  it  will  have  neither  middle 
nor  extremities.     Accordingly,  since  the  remainder  of  the  defini- 


•  Topic.  VI.  X.  p.  148,  a.  37,  eeq.  iKt\ 
8'  $yta  \ay6dvfi  r&v  dfiav^uMVf  4pwr<Syri 

8'  iiroKpiyofi^ ytfi  Z  laiptr 4oy.  iirti 
V  tyioi  Tcoy  i^iroKpiyofi4ywy  rh  yiky  cvyd^yvfioy 
6fi,(ayvfj.6y  ipaffty  c7vou,  Bray  fx^  iifxtpudTTp 
^irl  iray  d  airo8odcls  Xdyoiy — irpoSio/ioAoyr}- 
rioy  hrhp  rwy  roioircoy  ^  Kpo<rvWoyi<rr4oy 
Sri  6fj.uyvfioy  fj  ffvyi&yvfioyf  oirdrtpoy  &v  ^* 
fAuWov      y^P      avyxotpovffiy      oh 


Tpoop£yrts   rh  ervfifiriffdfityoy. 

These  counsels  of  Aristotle  are  remark- 
able, as  bearing  on  the  details,  and  even 
the  artifices,  of  dialectical  debate. 

»>  Topic.  VI.  X.  p.  148,  b.  16-22. 
Prir4oy  vphs  rhy  roiovroy  Bri  rn  fi^y 
hyofjLturitf.  Set  XP^^^^  "^V  ^opO'^^^o/xtyT)  icol 
vapftrofify^  Kal  fi^  Kiyuy  rh  roiavra,  tyta 
8*  oh  XtKrioy  dfioiws  ro7s  iroXAoTj. 
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tion  will  not  Boit  for  the  remainder  of  the  definiend,  this 
serve  as  an  argument  that  the  entire  definition  tendered  is  not 
good  one.' 

If  the  definiend  be  a  compound,  and  if  the  definition  contain^^ 
no  greater  number  of  words  than  the  definiend,  the  definitioi 
must  be  faulty ;  it  will  be  nothing  better  than  a  substitution  ol 
words.  Still  more  faulty  will  it  be,  if  it  substitutes  rare  and 
strange  words  in  place  of  others  which  are  known  and  fomiUar ; 
or  if  it  introduces  a  new  word  which  signifies  something  different 
from  that  which  it  replaces.^ 

The  definiend,  being  compound,  will  contain  both  a  generic 
and  a  differential  term.  In  general,  the  generic  term  will  be 
the  better  known  of  the  two ;  yet  sometimes  the  other  is  the 
better  known.  Whichever  of  the  two  is  the  better  known,  the 
definer  ought  to  choose  that,  if  all  that  he  aims  at  is  a  mere 
substitution  of  one  name  in  place  of  another.  But,  if  he  aims 
at  something  more  or  at  the  substitution  of  an  explanatory  pro- 
position in  place  of  a  name  (without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
definition),  he  ought  then  to  choose  the  differentia  in  preference 
to  the  genus ;  for  the  definition  is  produced  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  knowledge,  and  the  differentia,  being  usually  less 
known  than  the  genus,  stands  most  in  need  of  extraneous  help 
to  cognition.^  When  the  definition  of  the  differentia  has  thus 
been  tendered,  you  will  examine  whether  it  will  be  equally 
suitable  for  any  other  definiend  also.  If  it  be,  you  have  an 
argument  against  the  goodness  of  the  definition.  For  example, 
the  definition  of  odd  number  tendered  to  you  may  be — number 
having  a  middle.  Here,  since  number  is  common  both  to  the 
definiend  and  to  the  definition,  having-a-middle  is  evidently  put 
forward  as  the  equivalent  of  odd.  But  this  cannot  stand  as 
equivalent  to  odd;  since  various  other  subjects  which  are  not 
odd  (such,  for  example,  as  a  body  or  a  line),  nevertheless  have  a 
middle.  Since,  then,  we  see  that  having-a-middle  would  be 
suitable  in  defining  definiends  which  are  not  odd,  it  cannot  be 
admitted,  without  some  qualifying  adjunct,  as  a  good  definition 
of  odd.  The  adjunct  annexed  must  declare  in  what  sense  middle 
is  intended,  since  it  is  an  equivocal  phrase.^ 

29.  If  the  definiend  be  a  something  really  existent,  the  defini- 
tion given  of  it  ought  not  to  be  a  proposition  declaring  an  incom- 
patible combination,  such  as  neither  does  nor  can  exist.  Some, 
for  example,  define  white — colour  mingled  with  fire ;  which  is 
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incompatible,  since .  that  which  is  incorporeal  (colour)  cannot  be 
mingled  with  a  body  (fire).* 

80.  Again,  suppose  the  definiend  to  be  a  Relatum ;  the  cor- 
relate thereof  must  of  course  be  declared  in  the  definition. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  it  shall  be  declared,  not  in 
vague  generality  but,  distinctly  and  with  proper  specialization ; 
otherwise,  the  definition  will  be  incorrect  either  entirely  or 
partially.  Thus,  if  the  respondent  defines  medicine — ^the  science 
of  the  really  existent,  he  is  incorrect  either  wholly  or  partially. 
The  relatwm  ought  to  reciprocate  or  to  be  co-extensive  with  its 
correlate.^  When  the  correlate,  however,  is  properly  specialized 
in  the  definition,  it  may  be  declared  under  several  different 
descriptions ;  for  the  same  real  thing  may  be  at  once  ena,  attmm^ 
banum.  None  of  these  descriptions  will  be  incorrect.  Yet,  if 
the  correlate  is  thus  described  in  the  definition  of  a  reUUum,  the 
definition  cannot  be  considered  good  or  sufficient.  For  it 
applies  to  more  things  besides  the  definiend;  and  a  good 
definition  ought  to  reciprocate  or  to  be  co-extensive  with  its 
definiend.® 

81.  Another  mistake  in  defining  is  committed,  when  a  man 
defines,  not  the  subject  purely  and  simply  but,  the  subject  in  a 
high  measure  of  excellence.  Sometimes  the  rhetor  (e.g.)  is 
defined— one  who  can  perceive  and  produce  without  omission  all 
that  there  is  plausible  in  any  cause  ;  the  thief  is  defined — one 
who  takes  away  secretly  what  belongs  to  another.  But  these 
are  the  definitions,  not  of  a  rhetor  and  a  thief  generally  but,  of  a 
skilful  rhetor  and  skilful  thief.  The  thief  is  one  who  is  bent  on 
taking  away  secretly,  not  one  who  does  take  away  secretly.^ 

82.  Again,  another  error  consists  in  defining  what  is  desirable 
in  itself  and  on  its  own  account,  as  if  it  were  desirable  as  a 
means  towards  some  other  end — as  productive  or  preservative 
thereof.  For  example,  if  a  man  defines  justice — that  which  is 
preservative  of  the  laws ;  or  wisdom — that  which  is  productive 
of  happiness,  he  presents  them  as  if  they  were  desirable,  not  for 
themselves  but,  with  reference  to  something  different  from 
themselves.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  and  it  is  not  less  a  mistake, 
though  very  possibly  the  same  subject  may  be  desirable  both  for 


•'Topic.  VI.  xiL  p.  149,  a.  38-b.  3. 
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itself  and  for  the  sake  of  something  else.  .  For  the  definition 
ought  to  enunciate  what  is  best  in  the  definiend ;  and  the  best  of 
everything  resides  most  in  its  essence,  not  in  what  it  is  rela- 
tively to  something  else.  It  is  better  to  be  desirable  per  se,  than 
alterius  causd.^ 

33.  Perhaps  the  definition  tendered  may  be  a  complex  propo- 
sition, enunciating  two  terms  either  jointly  or  severally,  in  one 
or  other  of  three  combinations.  Either  the  definiend  is  A  and 
B  ;  or  it  is  that  which  springs  out  of  A  and  B  ;  or  it  is  A  with 
B.^  In  each  of  these  three  cases  you  may  find  arguments  for 
impugning  the  definition. 

a.  Thus,  take  the  first  of  the  three.  Suppose  the  respondent 
to  define  justice  by  saying,  It  is  temperance  and  courage.  You 
may  urge  against  him,  that  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  temperate 
without  being  courageous,  while  the  other  is  courageous  without 
being  temperate,  will  be  just  together,  though  neither  of  them 
separately  is  just ;  nay,  that  each  of  them  separately  (the  one 
being  temperate  and  cowardly,  the  other  courageous  and 
intemperate),  will  be  both  just  and  unjust ;  since,  if  justice  is 
temperance  and  courage,  injustice  will  be  intemperance  and 
cowardice.**  The  definer  is  open  to  the  farther  objection  that  he 
treats  enumeration  of  parts  as  identical  with  the  whole ;  as  if 
he  defined  a  house — bricks  and  mortar,  forgetting  the  peculiar 
mode  of  putting  them  together.  Bricks  and  mortar  may  exist, 
and  yet  there  may  be  no  house.^ 

h.  Next,  suppose  the  definition  to  declare,  that  the  definiend 
is  that  which  springs  from  A  and  B — is  a  result  or  compound  of 
A  and  B.  You  will  then  examine  whether  A  and  B  are  such  as 
to  yield  any  result ;  for  some  couples  (as  a  line  and  a  number) 
yield  no  result.  Or,  perhaps,  the  definiend  may  by  its  own 
nature  inhere  in  some  first  subject,  while  A  and  B  do  not  inhere 
in  any  one  first  subject,  but  one  in  the  other ;  in  which  case  the 
definition  is  assailable.®  Or,  even  granting  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  A  and  B  to  inhere  in  the  same  first  subject,  you  may  find 
that  that  first  subject  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  in  which  the 
definiend  inheres.  Now  the  whole  cannot  thus  inhere  in  one, 
and  the  parts  in  another :  you  will  here  have  a  good  objection. 


•  Topic.  VI.  xii.  p.  149,  b.  81-39. 
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Or,  perhapB,  it  may  appear  that,  if  the  whole  be  destroyed,  the 
parts  will  be  destroyed  also ;  which  ought  not  to  be,  but  the 
reverse;  for,  when  the  parts  are  destroyed,  the  whole  must 
necessarily  vanish.  Or,  perhaps,  the  definiend  may  be  good  or 
bad,  while  the  parts  of  the  definition  (A  and  B)  are  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  (Yet  this  last  is  not  a  conclusive  objection ;  for 
it  will  sometimes  happen  in  compound  medicines  that  each  of 
the  ingredients  is  good,  while  they  are  bad  if  given  in  com- 
jimction.) '  Or,  perhaps,  the  whole  may  bear  the  same  name  as 
one  of  its  parts :  this,  also,  will  render  the  definition  impeach- 
able. Still  more  will  it  be  impeachable,  if  it  enunciates  simply 
a  result  or  compound  of  A  and  B,  without  specifying  the  manner 
of  composition;  it  ought  to  declare  not  merely  the  parts  of  the 
compound,  but  also  the  way  in  which  they  are  put  together  to 
form  the  compound.** 

c.  Lastly,  suppose  the  definition  to  declare  that  the  definiend 
is  A  along  with  B.  You  will  note,  first>  that  this  third  head 
must  be  identical  either  with  the  first  or  with  the  second  {e.g., 
honey  with  water  means  either  honey  and  water,  or  the  com- 
pound of  honey  with  water) ;  it  will  therefore  be  open  to  impeach- 
ment on  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  grounds  of  objection, 
according  as  the  respondent  may  admit.^  You  may  also  distin- 
guish all  the  different  senses  in  which  one  thing  may  be  said  to  be 
with  another  {e.g.,  when  the  two  are  in  the  same  recipient, 
justice  and  courage  together  in  the  soul ;  or  in  the  same  place ; 
or  in  the  same  time),  and  you  may  be  able  to  show  that  in  none 
of  these  senses  can  the  two  parts  of  the  definition  be  truly  said 
to  be  one  along  with  the  other.**  Or,  if  it  be  true  that  these  two 
parts  are  co-existent  in  time,  you  may  enquire  whether  they  are 
not  afl^med  with  relation  to  different  correlates.  E.g.,  The 
definition  of  courage  may  be  tendered  thus :  Courage  is  daring 
along  with  right  intelligence  ;  upon  which  you  may  remark  that 
daring  may  have  reference  to  an  act  of  spoliation,  and  that 
right  intelligence  may  have  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  Now  a  man  who  has  both  daring  and  right  intelligence 
in  ihese  senses,  cannot  be  termed  courageous,  and  thus  you  will 
have  an  argument  against  the  definition.  And,  even  if  they  be 
affirmed  with  reference  to  the  same  correlate  {e.g.,  the  duties  of 
a  physician),  a  man  who  has  both  daring  and  right  intelligence 


•  Topic.  VI.  xiii.  p.  150,  a.  30-b.  13. 
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in  reference  to  these  duties  will  hardly  be  styled  courageoni 
the  term  courage  must  be  so  defined  as  to  have  reference  to  i 
appropriate  end;  e.g.,  the  dangers  of  war,  or  any  still  ma 
public-spirited  end/  Another  mistake  may,  perhaps,  be  com 
mitted  in  this  same  sort  of  definition — A  along  with  B ;  as  when 
for  example,  the  definition  tendered  of  anger  is — ^pain  aloni 
with  the  belief  of  being  treated  with  contempt.  What  th 
definer  really  intends  here  is,  that  the  pain  arises  from  th 
belief  of  being  treated  with  contempt.  But  this  is  not  expressed 
by  the  terms  of  his  definition,  in  any  one  of  their  admissible 
meanings." 

34.  Perhaps  the  definition,  while  including  two  or  more 
distinct  parts,  may  be  tendered  in  this  form :  The  definiend  is 
the  composition  of  A  and  B  ;  e.g.,  animal  is  the  composition  of 
soul  and  body.  You  will  first  note  that  the  definer  has  not 
declared  what  sort  of  composition.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  one  mode  of  composition  and  another ;  the  mode  must 
be  specialized.  Both  fiesh  and  bone  may  be  defined — a  com- 
position of  fire,  earth,  and  water  ;  but  one  mode  of  composition 
makes  flesh,  another  makes  bone,  out  of  these  same  elements. 
You  may  also  take  the  farther  objection  that  to  define  a  com- 
pound as  composition  is  erroneous ;  the  two  are  essentially 
disparate,  one  of  them  being  abstract,  the  other  concrete.® 

85.  If  the  definiend  be  in  its  nature  capable  of  receiving  two 
contrary  attributes,  and  if  the  respondent  define  it  by  one  or 
other  of  them,  you  have  an  argument  against  him.  If  one  of 
them  is  admissible,  the  other  must  be  equally  so ;  and  upon  this 
supposition  there  would  be  two  distinct  definitions  of  the  same 
subject ;  which  has  been  already  declared  impossible.  Thus,  it 
is  wrong  to  define  the  soul  as  a  substance  which  is  recipient  of 
knowledge  ;  the  soul  is  also  recipient  of  ignorance.'* 

36.  Perhaps  the  definiend  is  not  sufliciently  well  known  to 
enable  you  to  attack  the  definition  as  a  whole,  but  you  may 
find  arguments  against  one  or  other  of  its  parts;  this  is 
suflScient  to  upset  it.  If  it  be  obscure  and  unintelligible,  you 
should  help  to  correct  and  re-model  it  until  it  becomes  clear ; 
you  will  then  see  what  are  the  really  assailable  points  in  it. 
When  you  indicate  and  expose  the  obscurity,  the  respondent 
must  either  substitute  some  clearer  exposition  of  his  own 
meaning,  or  else  he  must  acquiesce  in  that  which  you  propose 


'  Topic.  VI.  xiii.  p.  151,  a.  1-13.  olh-t 
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as  substitute.'  If  the  improved  definition  which  you  propoBe  is 
dbTiously  cleaorer  and  better,  his  previous  definition  is  of  course 
pat  out  of  court ;  since  there  cannot  be  several  definitions  of  the 
same  subject.^ 

To  conclude,  one  suggestion  may  be  given  bearing  upon  all 
the  arguments  that  you  have  to  carry  on  against  definitions 
tendered  by  respondents  : — Reflect  on  the  definiend,  and  firame 
a  definition  of  it  for  yourself,  as  cleverly  as  you  can  at  the 
moment;  or  call  to  mind  any  good  definition  of  it  which  you 
may  have  heard  before.  This  will  serve  you  as  a  standard  with 
which  to  compare  the  definition  tendered,  so  that  you  will  see  at 
once  what  there  is  in  it  either  defective  or  redundant,  and  where 
you  can  find  arguments  against  it."^ 


VII. 

In  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Topica  Aristotle  continues  his 
review  of  the  manner  of  debating  theses  which  profess  to  define, 
but  enters  also  on  a  collateral  question  connected  with  that 
discussion :  viz..  By  what  arguments  are  we  to  determine 
whether  two  Subjects  or  Predicates  are  the  same  Numero  (modo 
maxime  praprio),  as  distinguished  from  being  the  same  merely 
Specie  or  Oenere  ?  To  measure  the  extent  of  identity  between 
any  two  subjects,  is  important  towards  the  attack  and  defence 
of  a  definition.* 

Two  subjects  (A  and  B)  being  affirmed  as  the  same  numero, 
you  may  test  this  by  examining  the  Derivatives,  the  Co-ordinates, 
and  the  Opposites,  of  each.  Thus,  if  courage  is  identical  with 
justice,  the  courageous  man  will  be  identical  with  the  just  man ; 
courageously  will  be  identical  with  justly.  Likewise,  the  opposite 
of  courage  (in  all  the  four  modes  of  Opposition)  will  be  identical 
with  the  opposite  of  justice.  Then,  again,  the  generators  and 
destroyers,  the  generations  and  destructions,  of  courage,  will  be 
identical  with  those  of  justice.*  If  there  be  any  predicate 
applied  to  courage  in  the  superlative  degree,  the  same  predicate 


•  Topic  VL  xiv.  p.  151,  b.  3-11. 
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will  also  be  applied  to  justice  in  the  superlative  degree/  K 
there  be  a  third  subject  C  with  which  A  is  identical,  B  also  will 
be  identical  therewith.  The  same  attributes  predicable  of  A 
will  also  be  predicable  of  B ;  and,  if  the  two  be  attributes,  each 
will  be  predicable  of  the  same  subjects  of  which  the  other  is 
predicable.  Both  will  be  comprised  in  the  same  Category,  and 
will  have  the  same  genus  and  differentia.  Both  will  increase  or 
diminish  under  the  same  circumstances.  Each,  when  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  any  third  subject,  will  yield  the  same  result.^ 

Farther,  in  examining  the  thesis  (A  is  identical  numero  with 
B)  you  must  look  not  merely  whether  it  involves  actually  any 
impossible  consequences,  but  also  whether  any  cases  can  be 
imagined  in  which  it  would  involve  such ;  ^  whether  the  identity 
is  not  merely  specie  or  genere ;  finally,  whether  the  one  can  exist 
without  the  other.*^ 

Such  are  the  various  loci  available  for  argument  against  the 
thesis  affirming  the  equivocal  predicate  same.  All  of  them 
may  be  useful  when  you  are  impugning  a  definition;  for  the 
characteristic  of  this  is  to  declare  that  the  defining  proposition 
is  equivalent  or  identical  with  the  defined  name;  and,  if  you 
can  disprove  such  identity,  you  upset  the  definition.  But  these 
loci  will  be  of  little  avail,  if  your  task  is  to  defend  or  uphold  a 
definition ;  for,  even  if  you  succeed  in  establishing  the  above- 
mentioned  identity,  the  definition  may  still  be  open  to  attack  for 
other  weaknesses  or  defects.® 

To  uphold,  or  prove  by  way  of  syllogism,  requires  a  different 
procedure.  It  is  a  task  hard,  but  not  impossible.  Most  dis- 
putants assume  without  proving  their  definition,  in  the  same 


•  Topic.  VII.  p.  152,  a.  5-30:  (TKoirfTu 
8^  Kal  av  $drtpov  fjuiXurra  \4ytrcu  driouv, 
c^  Koi  Bdrtpoy  ruv  ainav  rovrtav  Karh  rh 
alrh  tid\t(rra  \4ytTcut  KoBdirfp  UfvoKpdrris 
rhv  tbiodfjLoya  $loy  kou  rhv  ffTOvScuoy  &iro- 
BtiKvvfft  rhv  a\n6vy  ktruhii  xdincov  t«v 
fiiwv  alptrd^aros  b  (nrovHcuos  kcH  6  tidod' 
fivy  Iv  yiip  rh  alpfrdrarov  icol  rh  iiiyurrov 

Aristotle  remarks  that  Xenokrates 
here  carried  his  inference  too  far:  that 
the  application  of  the  same  superlative 
predicate  to  A  and  B  affords  indeed  a 
presumption  that  they  are  Idem  numero^ 
out  not  a  conclusive  proof  thereof ;  that 
the  predicate  might  be  applied  in  like 
manner,  if  B  were  a  species  comprised 
in  A  as  p^enus. 

Xenokmtes  made  the  mistake  of  draw- 
ing an  affirmative  conclusion  from  syllo- 
gistic promisBOS  in  the  Second  figure. 


»>  Topic.  VII.  i.  p.  152,  a.  31-b.  16. 

«  Ibid.  b.  17-24.  Aristotle  illustrates 
this  locus  as  follows : — Some  say  that  to 
bo  voidy  and  to  be  full  of  air,  are  the 
same.  But  suppose  the  air  to  be  drawn 
away ;  then  the  place  will  no  longer  be 
full  of  air,  yet  it  will  still  bo  void,  even 
more  than  it  was  before.  One  of  the 
two  terms  declared  to  be  identical  is 
thus  withdrawn,  while  the  other  remains. 
Accordingly,  the  two  are  not  really 
identical.  This  illustration  fits  better  to 
the  principle  laid  down,  b.  34  :  c /  ivvarop 
ddrtpoy  iytu  Bar^pov  tlvow  oh  yiip  &y  cfiy 
rahrSv. 

^  Ibid.  b.  25-35. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  p.  152,  b.  36-p.  153,  a.  5. 
ixayrts  oi  vphs  raitrhv  iMoaKtvcurriKol 
r6iroi  Kal  irphs  tpov  xP'h<^^*-o^ — "^^^^  ^^  kotomt- 
KfvouTTiKcoy  r6if<av  ouScls  xP^^^f*^^  vpht 
ipoy  &c. 
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way  as  the  teachers  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  do  in  their 
respective  sciences.  Aristotle  tells  as  that  he  does  not  here 
intend  to  give  a  didactic  exposition  of  Definition,  nor  of  the 
proper  way  of  defining  accurately  or  scientifically.  To  do  this  (he 
says)  belongs  to  the  province  of  Analytic ;  while  in  the  present 
treatise  he  is  dealing  merely  with  Dialectic.  For  the  purposes, 
then,  of  Dialectic,  he  declares  that  syllogistic  proof  of  a  definition 
is  practicable,  inasmuch  as  the  definition  is  only  a  proposition 
declaring  what  is  essential  to  the  definiend ; '  and  nothing  is 
essential  except  genus  (or  genera)  and  differentisB.' 

Towards  the  establishment  of  the  definition  which  you  have 
to  defend,  you  may  find  arguments  by  examining  the  Contraries 
and  Opposites  of  the  component  terms,  and  of  the  defining 
proposition.  If  the  opposite  of  the  definition  is  allowed  as 
defining  properly  the  opposite  of  the  definiend,  you  may  argue 
from  hence  that  your  own  definition  is  a  good  one.^  If  you 
can  show  that  there  is  declared  in  your  definition  a  partial 
correspondence  of  contraries  either  separately  in  the  genus,  or 
separately  in  the  differentia,  you  have  a  certain  force  of  argu- 
ment in  your  favour;  and,  if  you  can  make  out  both  the  two 
separately,  this  wiU  sufl&ce  for  your  entire  definition.®  You  may 
also  draw  arguments  from  the  Derivatives,  or  Co-ordinates  of 
your  own  terms;  from  Analogous  Terms,  or  from  Comparates 
(More  or  Less).  If  the  definition  of  any  one  of  these  is  granted 
to  you,  an  argument  is  furnished  for  the  defence  of  an  analogous 
definition  in  the  case  of  your  own  term.  If  it  is  conceded  as  a 
good  definition  that  forgetfulness  is — the  casting  away  of  know- 
ledge, then  the  definition  must  also  hold  good  that  to  forget 
is — to  cast  away  knowledge.  If  destruction  is  admitted  to  be 
well  defined — dissolution  of  essence,  then  to  be  destroyed  is  well 
defined — to  be  dissolved  as  to  essence.  If  the  wholesome  may 
be  defined — that  which  is  productive  of  health,  then  also  the 
profitable  may  be  defined — that  which  is  productive  of  good ; 
that  is,  if  the  declaration  of  the  special  end  makes  a  good 
definition  in  one  case,  so  it  will  also  in  the  other.'* 


*  Topic.  VII.  iii.  p.  153,  a.  6-22.  Com- 
pare Analyt.  Post.  II.  iii.-x.,  where  the 
theory  of  Scientifio  Definition  is  elabor- 
ately worked  out ;  snpra,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii. 
pp.  346-353. 

^  Ibid.  a.  28  :  tl  yhp  6  iLyructlfityos  rod 
iurrtKfifJLtyoVy  Kol  rhv  €tp7ifJ.4yoy  rou  vpoKtf 
fityov  iwdyKTi  tlycu  (Zpoy). 

<"  Ibid.  b.  14 :  Ka06\ou  8'  tlirtTy,  lirfl  6 
6purfi6s  iffriy  4k  y4yovs  koX  Sio^opwv,  hy 
6   rod    iyayrlov   dptafids   (fxxytpds  p,  ttal  6 


rod  TpoKftfidyov  d  pur  fids  tpay€p6s  ttrrcu. 

«*  Topia  VII.  iii.  p.  153,  b.  25-p.  154, 
a.  11 :  Irt  4k  rSv  irrtifftwy  Kcd  r&y  ffvff' 
roix<»y'  ivdiXKri  iucoKovdtTy  ra  y4vj\  roh 
y4yt(riy  ko)  robs  Upovs  rois  Spots- — 4yhf 
oZy  djTotovovy  rSty  flprifi4ywy  6fU>\oyri$4yros, 
iydyKTi  Koi  rh,  Konit  dfioKoyeiffBau — koI  4k 
r&y  bfioiws  4x6vrtby  irphs  tXXriKa — Sfioiws 
yhp  fKcurroy  ruy  (Ipri/xfycgy  irphs  rh  oikcioi 
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These  loci,  from  Analoga,  from  Derivatives,  from  Conjugates, 
are  of  the  most  frequent  avail  in  dialectical  debates  or  definitions. 
The  disputant  must  acquire  promptitude  in  the  employment  of 
them.  He  must  learn,  moreover,  to  test  a  definition  tendered 
to  him  by  calling  to  mind  particulars  and  sub-species,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  the  definition  fits  them  all.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure will  be  found  especially  serviceable  in  debate  with  one  who 
upholds  the  Platonic  Ideas.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  see 
whether  the  definiend  is  distorted  from  its  proper  signification, 
or  whether  it  is  used  in  defining  itself.* 

These  last  observations  are  addressed  to  the  questioner  or 
assailant  of  the  definition.  We  have  already  seen  however 
that  his  task  is  comparatively  easy;  the  grand  difficulty  is 
to  defend  a  definition.  The  respondent  cannot  at  once  see 
what  he  ought  to  aim  at;  and,  even  when  he  does  see  it,  he 
has  farther  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  concessions  from 
his  opponent,  who  may  decline  to  grant  that  the  two  parts  of 
the  definition  tendered  are  really  the  genus  and  differentia  of  the 
definiend ;  while,  if  there  be  any  thing  besides  these  two  parts 
contained  in  the  essence  of  the  definiend,  there  is  an  excuse  for 
declining  to  grant  it.^  The  opponent  succeeds,  if  he  can  establish 
one  single  contradictory  instance ;  accordingly,  a  syllogism  with 
particular  conclusion  will  serve  his  purpose.  The  respondent, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  meet  each  one  of  these  instances,  must 
establish  an  universal  conclusion,  and  must  show  that  his 
definition  reciprocates  with  the  definiend,  so  that,  wherever  the 
latter  is  predicable,  the  former  is  predicable  likewise,  and  not  in 
any  other  case  whatever.^ 

So  much  greater  are  the  difficulties  belonging  to  the  defence  of 
a  Definition,  as  compared  with  the  attack  upon  it ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  about  attack  and  defence  of  a  Proprium,  and  of  a 
Genus.  In  both  cases,  the  assailant  will  carry  his  point,  if  he 
can  show  that  the  predicate  in  question  is  not  predicable,  in 
this  relation,  of  all,  or  that  it  is  not  predicable,  in  this  relation, 
of  any  one.  But  the  defendant  is  required  to  make  good  the 
universal  against  every  separate  objection  advanced  against  any 
one  of  the  particulars.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  work  of 
destruction  is  easier  than  that  of  construction ;  and  the  present 
cases  come  under  that  rule.'^    The  hardest  of  all  theses  to  defend. 


•  Topic.  VII.  iv.  p.  154,  a.  12-22. 

»>  Topic.  VII.  V.  p.  154,  a.  23,  8oq. 
Ko)  7^p  l^iiy  aitrhy  koI  Aa/3c(V  irapk  t<vv 
ip»r(ati4vtiv  rhs  roMvras  irporifftis  ovk 
tint tr^ St  &C. 


«  Ibid.  a.  32.b.  12. 

<*  Ibid.  b.  13-32.     HoiKt   8*,   &<nrcp   ical 
if  rots    &AA01S    t6   ^la^upoi   rot  voi^<rai 

rov  KoraffKfvdffai. 
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and  the  easiest  to  OYerthrow^  is  where  Definition  is  affirmed; 
for  the  respondent  in  this  case  is  required  to  declare  well  the 
essence  of  his  subject,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  the  greatest 
number  of  auxiliary  data ;  while  all  the  Loci  for  attack,  even 
those  properly  belonging  to  the  Proprium,  the  Genus,  and  the 
Accident,  are  available  against  him/  Next  in  order,  as  regards 
difficulty  of  defence,  comes  the  theses  affirming  Proprium ;  where 
the  respondent  has  to  make  out,  not  merely  that  the  predicate 
belongs  to  the  subject,  but  that  it  belongs  thereunto  exclusively 
and  reciprocally :  here  also  all  the  Lod  for  attack,  even  those 
properly  belonging  to  Accident,  are  available.^  Easiest  of  all 
theses  to  defend,  while  it  is  the  hardest  to  impugn,  is  that  in 
which  Accident  alone  is  affirmed — ^the  naked  fact,  that  the  pre- 
dicate A  belongs  to  the  Subject  B,  without  investing  it  with  the 
character  either  of  Genus  or  Proprium.  Here  what  is  affirmed 
is  a  minimum,  requiring  the  smallest  array  of  data  to  be  con- 
ceded ;  moreover,  the  Lod  available  for  attack  are  the  fewest, 
since  many  of  those  which  may  be  employed  against  Genus, 
Proprium,  and  Definition,  have  no  application  against  a  thesis 
affirming  merely  Accident.^  Indeed,  if  the  thesis  affirmed  be 
only  a  proposition  particular  (and  not  universal),  affirming 
Accident  (and  nothing  more),  the  task  of  refuting  it  will  be  more 
difficult  than  that  of  maintaining  it.'^ 


VIII. 

The  Eighth  Book  of  the  Topica  brings  our  attention  back  to 
the  general  considerations  contained  in  the  First.  In  the  inter- 
vening part  of  the  treatise  we  have  had  the  quadruple  distri- 
bution of  dialectical  problems,  with  the  enumeration  of  those 
Lod  of  argument  which  bear  upon  each  or  all:  we  are  now 
invited  to  study  the  application  of  these  distinctions  in  practice, 
and  with  this  view  to  look  once  more  both  at  the  persons  and 
the  purposes  of  dialectical  debate.  What  is  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure most  suitable,  first,  for  the  questioner  or  assailant ;  next, 
for  the  respondent  or  defender  ?  ®    This  order  of  procedure  marks 


•  Topic.  Vn.  V.  p.  155,  a.  3-21 : 
^CLVtpbv  h\  Kol  Zi6ri  irdtrruy  ft^erov  tpov 
iipaffKfvdaai. 

*»  Ibid.  a.  23-27.  Aristotle  has  in  view 
the  most  complete  Proprium  :  belonging 
omnt,  soUf  et  semper. 

«  Ibid.  a.  28-36:  ^^crrov  St  iniintav 
Konr off K9V Jural   rh    <rvfA0€$riK6s' — iwauTKfvd- 


i\<ixi(fTa  iy  aln^  B^Soraij  &G. 

«*  Ibid.  p.  154,  b.  86-p.  155,  a.  2 :  to  «' 
ivl  fi4povs  ivcdroAiv  /^f ov  xarcuriceucUrai  ^ 
iufcuTKtvdffai'  KarcurKtvd(oini  filv  yhp  &ir<{- 
XpV  ScZ^cu  riy\  vwdpxoy,  iLyaffKfvdCoyri  8i 
BtucTfoy  Sti  HhStyl  inrdpxti. 

•  Ibid.  Vni.  i.  p.  155,  b.  3 :  m'tA 
8c  raOra  ircpl  T({|cwf ,  koI  ir»5  Set  iptoray^ 
XfKTtoy. 
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the  distinctive  line  of  separation  between  the  dialectician  and 
the  man  of  science  or  philosopher :  to  both  of  them  the  Loci  of 
argmnents  are  ahke  available,  though  each  of  them  deals  with 
these  arguments  in  his  own  way,  and  in  an  arrangement  suitable 
for  his  purpose.*  The  dialectician,  being  engaged  in  debate, 
must  shape  his  questions,  and  regulate  his  march  as  questioner, 
according  to  the  concessions  obtained  or  likely  to  be  obtained 
from  his  respondent;  who,  if  a  question  be  asked  having  an 
obvious  refutative  bearing  on  the  thesis,  will  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  answering  in  the  affirmative,  and  will  refuse  to  grant 
what  is  asked.  On  the  contrary,  the  philosopher,  who  pursues 
investigation  with  a  view  to  his  own  satisfaction  alone,  is  under 
no  similar  restriction.  He  looks  out  at  once  for  such  premisses 
as  conduct  straight  to  a  conclusion  ;  and,  the  tnore  obvious  their 
bearing  on  the  conclusion  is,  the  more  scientific  will  the  syllogism 
be,  and  the  better  will  he  be  pleased.** 

In  the  praxis  dialectica  (as  has  already  been  stated)  two 
talkers  are  assumed — the  respondent  who  sets  up  a  thesis  which 
he  undertakes  to  defend,  and  a  questioner  who  interrogates  with 
a  view  to  impugn  it ;  or  at  least  with  a  view  to  compel  the  other 
to  answer  in  an  inconsistent  or  contradictory  maimer.  We  are 
to  assume,  farther,  a  circle  of  listeners,  who  serve  to  a  certain 
extent  as  guarantees  against  any  breach  of  the  rules  of  debate.*^ 
Three  distinct  purposes  may  be  supposed  in  the  debate.  1.  You 
as  a  questioner  may  be  a  teacher,  and  the  respondent  a  learner ; 
your  purpose  is  to  teach  what  you  know,  while  he  wishes  to  learn 
from  you  what  he  does  not  know.  2.  You  engage  in  an  intel- 
lectual contest  or  duel  with  the  respondent,  each  of  you  seeking 
only  victory  over  the  other,  though  subject  on  both  sides  to 
observance  of  the  rules  of  debate.  8.  You  neither  seek  to  teach, 
nor  to  conquer ;  you  and  the  respondent  have  both  the  same 
purpose — to  test  the  argumentative  consequences  of  different 
admissions,  and  to  acquire  a  larger  command  of  the  chains  of 
reasoning  2>ro  and  con,  bearing  on  some  given  topic.^ 

According  as  the  aim  of  the  talkers  is  one  or  other  of  these 
three,  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  dialogue,  on  the  part  both 
of  questioner  and  of  respondent,  must  be  differently  appreciated. 
Of  each  of  the  three,  specimens  may  be  found  in  Plato,  though 
not  carefully  severed  but  running  one  into  the  other.     Aristotle 


*  Topic.  VIII.  i.  p.  155,  b.  7 :  fx^xp^  ^ly        «  Ibid.  ii.  p.  158,  a.  10. 
oZy  Tov  tvpf7y  rhv  r6iroy,  dfiolws  rov  ^JAo-         **  Ibid.  v.  p.  159,  a.  2(5  :  oit  ykp  ol  avrol 


a6^v  Kcd  rov  SioXcictikoD  ij  (TK^^i^y  rh  8' 
ff877  TouTo  rkrTtiy  Kcd  ipuTr)f4MTl^€iy  tHioy 
rov  ^ia\fKriKov. 
»»  Ibid.  b.  10-16. 


ffKOirol  roh  Zih6,<TK0v<Tiv  ^  fxcwBdyovci  ira] 
TOij  iiy(»}yiCo/j.€yoi5y  ov8i  rovrots  rt  Kai 
roh    biarpifiovffi     fX€r*    iLW-fiKcay  CKt^iut 

xdpiy^ 
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appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  formulate  the  distinction  theo- 
retically, and  to  prescribe  for  the  practice  of  each  separately. 
He  tells  us  particularly  that  no  one  before  him  had  clearly  dis- 
tinguished the  third  head,  and  prescribed  for  it  apart  from  the 
second.  The  merit  of  having  first  done  this  he  expressly  claims 
for  the  Topica.* 

Both  the  questioner  and  the  respondent  have  a  duty  towards 
the  dialogue ;  their  common  purpose  is  to  conduct  it  well,  not 
only  obeying  the  peremptory  rules,  but  displaying,  over  and 
above,  skill  for  the  attainment  of  their  separate  ends.  Under' 
the  first  and  third  heads,  both  may  be  alike  successful.  Under 
the  secoud  or  contentious  head,  indeed,  one  only  of  the  two  can 
gain  the  victory ;  yet,  still,  even  the  defeated  party  may  exhibit 
the  maximum  of  skill  which  his  position  admits.  This  is  suffi- 
cient for  his  credit ;  so  that  the  common  work  will  still  be  well 
performed.**  But  a  partner  who  performs  his  own  part  so  as  to 
obstruct  instead  of  forwarding  this  common  work — who  conducts 
the  debate  in  a  spirit  of  ill-tempered  contention  rather  than  of 
regular  Dialectic — deserves  censure.® 

Having  thus  in  view  the  dialogue  as  a  partnership  for  common 
profit,  Aristotle  administers  counsel  to  the  questioning  as  well 
as  to  the  responding  partner.  You  as  questioner  have  to  deal 
with  a  thesis  set  up  by  the  respondent.  You  see  at  once  what 
the  syllogism  is  that  is  required  to  prove  the  contrary  or  contra- 
dictory of  that  thesis ;  and  your  business  is  so  to  shape  your 
questions  as  to  induce  the  respondent  to  concede  the  premisses 
necessary  towards  that  syllogism.  If  you  ask  him  at  once  and 
directly  to  concede  these  premisses,  he  sees  your  drift  and 
answers  in  the  negative.  You  must  therefore  begin  your  ap- 
proaches from  a  greater  distance.  You  must  ask  questions 
bearing  only  indirectly  and  remotely  upon  your  ultimate  con- 
clusion.**  These  outlying  and  preparatory  questions  will  fall 
under  four  principal  heads.  Either  (1)  they  will  be  inductive 
particulars,  multiplied  in  order  that  you  may  obtain  assent  to 


•  Topic.  VIII.  V.  p.  159,  a.  25-37 :  ivel  ttrrw  M  Bar4p<^  fi6yoy  rh  Ka\m  4inrf\tff' 
5*  iffrlv  idi6pt(rra  rois  yvfivoffias  Kcd  irtipas  $TJyai  rh  KOiyhv  Kpyov — iirel  $«  <pav\ot 
%iftKa  rohs  \6yov%  iroiovfi^yois — ^v  5i  reus  ,  Koivayds  6  ifxiro^l^ofy  rh  Koivdy  fpyov, 
SioXcKTiKats  (TvyS^ois  rols  fx))  hyStvos  x^^"  '■  ^V^oy  tri  ko)  4y  \6y(p.  Compare  Topica, 
&Wii  irdpas  Kcd  CKt^fOiS  rohs  \6yovs  iroTou-      I.  iii.  p.  101,  b.  8. 

fjityoiSfobSi^pOptnTal  vo)  rlyosButrrox^^C^or-  ^  Ibid.    a.    33:     SioAckt tK»5    K<d     fiii 

dot  rhy  avoKpiy6fi€yoy  Koi  tirota  hih6vai  Ko^ 
rtota  fiiit  vphs  rh  koKws  fj  /i^i  koXwj  <^wX<£t- 
rtivr^y  0€<rty.  4 k€\  ody  oi/^^y  ^x  ^' 
fjLty  IT apa^t^o fx  4yoy  vi^  &W»v, 
abroi  ri  ir  ^  ipaBu  pny  dirtTy, 

»>  Ibid.  xi.  p.  161,  a.  19-b.  10 :  oi,  yhp 


ipwriKOis. — b.  2-18. 

«*  Ibid.  i.  p.  155,  b.  29:  ri*  ii\y 
oZy  iiyayKaiaSi  Bi*  &y  6  ffuWoyifffiSsf  ouk 
(vOhs  auris  trporarioVf  4AA*  ifwoffrardoy  5t« 
iiyofrdru,  &c. 
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an  universal  comprising  them  all ;  or  (2)  they  will  be  put  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  dignity  to  your  discourse ;  or  (3)  they  will 
be  shaped  with  a  view  to  conceal  or  keep  out  of  sight  the  ultimate 
conclusion  that  you  aim  at ;  or  (4),  lastly,  they  will  be  intro- 
duced to  make  your  whole  argument  clearer.*  The  third  of 
these  four  general  heads — the  head  of  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment — comes  out  principally  in  dialectical  contests  for 
victory.  In  those  it  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  result 
depends  much  on  the  employment  of  it;  but  even  in  other 
dialectical  debates  you  must  employ  it  to  a  certain  extent.^ 

Aristotle  goes  at  great  length  into  the  means  of  Concealment. 
Suppose  the  proposition  which  you  desire  to  get  conceded  is. 
The  science  of  two  contraries  is  the  same.  You  will  find  it 
useful  to  commence  by  a  question  more  general :  e.g.y  Is  the 
science  of  two  opposites  the  same  ?  If  the  respondent  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  you  will  deduce  from  his  concession,  by 
syllogism,  the  conclusion  which  you  desire.  If  he  answers  in 
the  negative,  you  must  then  try  to  arrive  at  your  end  by  a  string 
of  questions  respecting  particular  contraries  or  opposites ;  which 
if  the  respondent  grants  successively,  you  will  bring  in  your 
general  question  ultimately  as  the  inductive  result  from  those 
concessions.^  Your  particulars  must  be  selected  from  obvious 
matters  of  sense  and  notoriety.  You  are  likely  to  obtain  in  this 
way  admissions  which  will  serve  as  premisses  for  several  different 
prosyllogisms,  not  indeed  sufficient  by  themselves,  yet  valuable 
as  conditions  and  preliminaries  to  the  final  syllogism  whereby 
the  thesis  is  refuted.  For,  when  the  questions  are  put  in  this 
way,  the  respondent  will  not  see  your  drift  nor  the  consequences 
of  his  own  concessions ;  so  that  he  will  more  readily  concede 
what  you  want.**  The  better  to  conceal  your  purpose,  you  will 
refrain  from  drawing  out  any  of  these  prosyllogisms  clearly  at 
once ;  you  will  not  even  put  the  major  and  minor  premiss  of  any 
one  of  them  in  immediate  sequence ;  but  you  will  confound  the 
order  of  them  intentionally,  stating  first  a  premiss  belonging 
to  one,  and  next  a  premiss  belonging  to  another.*  The  re- 
spondent, thus  kept  in  the  dark,  answers  in  the  affirmative  to 
each  of  your  questions  successively.  At  length  you  find  that 
you  have  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  concessions  from  him, 


•  Topic.  VIIL  i.  p.  155,  b.  20. 
^  Ibid.  b.  26. 

*  Ibid.  b.  34 :  &y  l\  fi^  ndj,  ZC  irca- 
y^tyris  \riirrtoi^f  irportivama  itrX  rwv  Karh 

**  Ibid.    p.    156,   a.    7:   Kp^nrroma   8i 
wp9CvK><oyliiaBai  ii*  Sov  6  <rv\\aytCfii>s  rod 


ir\«  itrra. 

*  Ibid.  a.  23 :  xp^^^t^^  '<  '(<>^  '''<)  H-h 
cvvtx^  rd  &{ic6/AaTa  kc^i$dtf€tp  i^  Sy  ol 
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to  enable  yon  to  prove  the  syllogism  contradictory  of  his  thesis. 
Ton  inform  him  of  this ;  and  it  shows  the  perfect  skill  and 
saccess  of  your  procedure,  when  he  expresses  surprise  at  the 
announcement,  and  asks  on  what  premisses  you  reckon.^ 

There  are  also  other  manoeuvres  serving  your  purpose  of  con- 
cealment, and  preventing  the  respondent  from  seeing  beforehand 
the  full  pertinence  of  your  questions.  Thus,  if  you  wish  to 
obtain  the  definition  of  your  major,  you  will  do  well  to  ask  the 
definition,  not  of  the  term  itself  but,  of  some  one  among  its 
conjugates.  You  will  put  your  question,  as  if  the  answer  were 
of  little  importance  in  itself,  and  as  if  you  did  not  care  whether 
it  was  given  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative;^  you  will 
sometimes  even  suggest  objections  to  that  which  you  are  seeming 
to  aim  at.  All  this  will  give  you  the  air  of  a  candid  disputant ; 
it  will  throw  the  respondent  off  his  guard,  and  make  him  more 
ready  to  answer  as  he  really  thinks,  without  alarm  for  the  con- 
sequences.® When  you  wish  to  get  a  certain  premiss  conceded, 
you  will  put  the  question  first  upon  a  different  premiss  analogous 
to  it.  In  putting  your  question,  you  will  add  that  the  answer 
which  you  desire  is  a  matter  of  course,  familiar  and  admitted 
by  every  one ;  for  respondents  are  shy  of  contradicting  any 
received  belief,  unless  they  have  present  to  their  minds  a  clear 
instance  adverse  to  it.^  You  wiQ  never  manifest  apparent 
earnestness  about  an  answer ;  which  would  make  the  respondent 
less  willing  to  concede  it.*  You  will  postpone  until  the  last  the 
premiss  which  you  wish  to  obtain,  and  will  begin  by  putting 
questions  the  answers  to  which  serve  as  remote  premisses 
behind  it,  only  in  the  end  conducting  to  it  as  consequence. 
Generally  speaking,  questioners  do  the  reverse,  putting  first  the 
questions  about  which  they  are  most  anxious ;  while  most  re- 
spondents, aware  of  this  habit,  are  most  intractable  in  regard 
to  the  first  questions,  except  some  presumptuous  and  ill-tempered 
disputants,  who  concede  what  is  asked  at  first  but  afterwards 
become  obstinate  in  denegation.'  You  will  throw  in  some 
irrelevant  questions  with  a  view  to  lengthen  the  procedure,  like 


»  Topic.  Vin.  i.  p.  156,  a.  13 :  koBSkov 
8*  ciirctK,  o6t«  8€i  iponaif  rbv  KpinrriKuts 
TV¥$ay6fityoy,  &<Tr*  iipcorrjfifvov  rov  vaarrhs 
\6yov  Kcd  flvSyros  rd  cvfxirfpac'fjLa  ^rp'€7(rdcu 
rd  Bih  rl. 

^  Ibid.  b.  6:  air\ws  f  €lir(7vf  $rt  fu£- 
Xi<rra  iroi*7y  fk^riXoy^  ir6r(poy  rd  irportivS' 
fityoy  fj  rh  atniKtlfJLfyoy  fiovXtrai  XoBtTy 
&5'^Aov  yhp  6yTos  rov  irphs  rhy  \6yoy 
XpijffifJMv,  fiaWoy  rh  SoKOvy  avro7s  riBicuTiy. 

*   Ibid.  b.   18;    Sc?  Z\    ko)   ahr6y   irorc 


awry  tyffraffiy  ^iptiv  hnnrSxrus  yhp  ^x*"'" 

ffiy   oi   airoKpiy6fi(yoi  itphs  robs  HoKovyras 

HTxcdus  itrix^iptiy, 
^  Ibid.  b.  10,  20:   xp^oitiov  8i   icol  t^ 

irriXiytiy    5ti    <r^nni\Bts   koX   \ty6fxtyoy  rh 

roiovroy     iucyovffi    yhp    Kiyuv  rh   fico66sf 

ivaratriy  fx^  ^xorrcf. 

*  Ibid.  b.  23 :  Uri  rh  fi^  ffKovZdCfty, 

'  Ibid.  b.    30-39;    icol   r6   i-^  itrxdr^ 

iparay  h  fid\urra  $oi\trcu  Xafiuy  &0. 
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fallacious  geometers  who  complicate  a  diagram  by  drawing 
unnecessary  lines.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  premisses  falsehood 
is  more  likely  to  escape  detection ;  and  thus,  also,  you  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  slip  in,  unperceived  and  in  a  comer,  some 
important  premiss,  which,  if  put  as  a  separate  question  by 
itself,  would  certainly  not  have  been  granted.* 

Such  are  the  multifarious  suggestions  addressed  by  Aristotle 
to  the  questioner  for  concealing  his  method  of  attack;^  Conceal- 
ment being  the  third  of  the  four  general  heads  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  premisses  not  immediately  necessary  for  proof 
of  the  final  refutative  conclusion.  On  the  other  three  general 
heads — Induction  from  particulars  to  an  universal.  Dignity, 
Clearness — Aristotle  goes  into  less  detail.  For  Clearness,  he 
recommends  that  examples  should  be  introduced;  especially 
familiar  examples,  taken  from  well-known  poets  like  Homer,  not 
from  obscure  poets  like  Choerilus.® 

In  regard  to  Induction,  Aristotle  points  out  an  embarrassment 
often  arising  from  the  want  of  suitable  universal  names.  "When, 
after  having  obtained  an  afl&rmative  answer  about  several  similar 
particulars,  you  wish  to  put  a  question  generalizing  the  result, 
you  will  sometimes  find  no  universal  term  fitting  the  position. 
You  are  obliged  to  say :  "Will  it  not  be  so  in  all  such  cases  ? 
and  this  lets  in  a  serious  difficulty,  how  to  know  what  other 
cases  are  like,  and  what  are  not.  Here  the  respondent  will  often 
dispute  your  right  to  include  this  or  that  other  particular.** 
You  will  do  well  to  coin  a  new  universal  term  fitting  the 
situation. 

If  the  respondent  answers  in  the  affirmative  to  several  ques- 
tions of  similar  particulars,  but  answers  in  the  negative  when 
you  sum  them  up  in  an  universal  comprehending  all  similar 
cases, — you  may  require  him  to  cite  some  particular  case  justify- 
ing his  denial ;  though  you  cannot  require  him  to  do  this  before 
he  has  made  the  affirmative  answers.*^  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
he  should  cite,  as  the  single  case  of  exception,  the  express  case 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  He  ought  to  produce 
some  distinct  and  independent  instance,  really  comprised  within 
the  genus,  and  not  merely  connected  with  it  by  the  hnk  of  an  * 
equivocal  term.'     If  he  produces  an  adverse  instance  really  com- 


•  Topic.  VIII.  i.  p.  157,  a.  1-5 :   ^ti  r6  I      ^  Ibid.   a.   G :  us  filf  oZy  Kp^ty  ro7s 
fiffK^yfiy  Koi  irapffifidWtty  ri  firi^h  XP^'  I  flpVUfvois  xpV^^'r^oyy  &c. 
(Tifia  irp6i  r6v  K&yovy  KaBdwtp  oi  \l/€v9oypa'  '       *  Ibid.  a.  14. 

if>ovyrfS'  iroW&y  yap  HyrcDy  (UirjXoy  iy  biroitp  \      ^  Ibid.ii.  p.  1;')?,  a.  18-33.    Std  wttpar^oy 
r6    r^9u9oi.    8«J  Ktd    \av0dyov<ny    ivlort    oi  ;  4rl    ndyrooy    ray    rotoiruy    oyofiaroiroifTy 
ipvriffyrts   iv    irapofivirrtp   irpoariB^vrts   &     ahr6vy  kQ. 
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prised  mthin  the  genus,  you  m9i7  perhaps  be  able  to  re-model 
your  question,  so  as  to  make  reserve  for  the  basis  on  which  this 
objection  is  founded.  The  respondent  will  then  be  compelled 
(unless  he  can  foresee  some  new  case  of  objection)  to  concede  the 
uniyersal  with  this  special  qualification ;  so  that  you  will  have 
gained  all  that  you  really  require.  Should  the  respondent  con- 
tinue to  refase,  without  producing  any  new  case,  he  will  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  Dialectic ;  which  recognize  an  universal 
affirmative,  wherever  there  are  numerous  affirmative  particulars 
without  one  assignable  negative.'^  Indeed,  if  you  know  the 
miiversal  to  hold  in  many  particular  cases,  and  do  not  know  of 
any  others  adverse,  you  may  boldly  put  your  question  at  once  in 
reference  to  the  universal  (without  going  first  through  the  series 
of  particulars).  The  respondent  will  hardly  venture  to  deny  it, 
not  having  in  his  mind  any  negative  particulars.'* 

You  must  however  keep  in  mind  what  a  dialectic  universal 
premiss  really  is.  Not  every  question  requiring  an  universal 
answer  is  allowed  to  be  put.  You  must  not  ask  for  positive 
information,  nor  put  such  questions  as  the  following :  What  is 
man?  In  how  many  different  senses  is  good  employed?  A 
dialectic  question  is  one  to  which  the  respondent  makes  sufficient 
reply  by  saying,  Yes  or  No.®  You  must  ask  in  this  form :  Is  the 
deftnition  of  man  so  and  so  ?  Is  good  enunciated  in  this  or  that 
different  sense  ?  To  these  questions  the  respondent  may  answer 
Yes  or  No.  But  if  he  persists  in  negative  answers  to  your 
multiplied  questions  as  to  this  or  that  sense  of  the  term  good, 
you  may  perhaps  stand  excused  for  asking  him :  "  In  how  many 
different  senses,  then,  do  you  yourself  use  the  term  good  ?  "  * 

When  you  have  obtained  concessions  which  furnish  premisses 
for  a  formal  syllogism,  you  will  draw  out  and  propound  that 
syllogism  and  its  conclusion  forthwith,  without  asking  any 
farther  question  from  the  respondent  or  any  leave  from  him  to 
do  so.  He  may  indeed  deny  your  right  to  do  this,  in  spite  of  the 
concessions  which  he  has  made ;  and  the  auditors  around,  not 
fully  appreciating  all  his  concessions,  may  perhaps  think  that  he 
is  entitled  to  deny  it.  But,  if  you  ask  his  leave  to  draw  out  the 
syllogism  and  he  refuses  to  give  leave,  the  auditors  are  much 
more  likely  to  think  that  your  syllogism  is  not  allowable.®    If 


•  Topic.  VIII.  xi.  p.  157,  b.  8-33.  «io- 
XcKTuc^  ydp  itrri  irp6rcuris  iip6s  ^y  o^ws 
iw\  voWuv  tx'^^^^"'  I'-h  ifTTiv  iinrrcucns, 

»»  Ibid.  p.  158,  a.  3-6. 
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you  have  the  choice  between  an  ostensive  syllogism  and  a 
Reductio  ad  Ahsurdum,  you  ought  always  to  prefer  the  former,  as 
plainer  and  more  incontestable.* 

You  must  not  persevere  long  in  the  same  line  of  questions. 
For,  if  the  respondent  answers  them  all,  it  will  soon  appear  that 
you  are  in  the  wrong  course,  since  your  syllogism,  if  you  can  get 
one  at  all,  will  always  be  obtained  from  a  small  number  of 
premisses ;  and,  if  the  respondent  will  not  answer  them,  you 
have  no  alternative  except  to  protest  and  desist.^ 

The  theses  that  are  most  difficult  to  attack  are  also  most  easy 
to  defend ;  and  these  are  this  highest  universals,  and  the  lowest 
particulars.  The  highest  you  cannot  deal  with,  unless  you  can 
get  a  definition  of  them ;  which  is  sometimes  impossible  and 
always  difficult ;  since  the  respondent  will  neither  define  them 
himself  nor  accept  your  definitions.  Those  which  are  next  to 
the  highest  are  also  difficult  to  impugn,  because  there  are  few 
intermediate  steps  of  proof.  Again,  the  lowest  particulars  are 
also  difficult  for  the  contrary  reason,  that  there  are  so  many 
intermediate  steps,  and  it  is  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all  con- 
tinuously ;  while,  if  any  are  omitted,  the  demonstration  is 
incomplete,  and  the  procedure  will  appear  sophistical.*^  The 
most  difficult  of  all  to  impugn  are  definitions  framed  in  vague 
and  unintelligible  terms,  where  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  univocal  or  equivocal,  literal  or  metaphorical.  When  the 
thesis  tendered  to  you  presents  such  difficulty,  you  may  presume 
that  it  is  affected  with  the  obscurity  of  terms  here  indicated ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  its  terms  stand  in  need  of  definition.**  In 
geometrical  construction,  as  well  as  in  dialectical  debate,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  principia  or  primary  terms  should  be 
defined,  and  defined  properly ;  without  this,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  pursued.* 

Sometimes  the  major  and  minor  premisses  of  your  syllogistic 
conclusion  are  more  difficult  to  establish — more  beyond  the  level 
of  average  intelligence — than  the  thesis  itself.  In  such  a  case 
some  may  think  that  the  respondent  ought  to  grant  these  pre- 
misses, because,  if  he  refuses  and  requires  them  to  be  proved,  he 
will  be  imposing  upon  the  questioner  a  duty  more  arduous  than 
the  thesis  itself  imposes ;  others  may  say  that  he  ought  not  to 
grant  them,  because,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  acknowledging  a 
conclusion  derived  from  premisses  requiring  proof  as  much  or 


•  Topic.  VIII.  ii.  p.  158,  b.  34-p.  159,  a.  2. 

»>  Ibid.  p.  158,  a.  25-30. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  p.  158,  a.  31,  soq.  ^  atHpiayuar 
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more  than  itself.'^  A  distinction  must  here  be  made.  If  you  are 
patting  questions  with  a  view  to  teach,  the  learner  ought  not  to 
grant  such  premisses  as  those  above  described,  because  he  is 
entitled  to  require  that  in  every  step  of  the  process  he  shall  be 
conducted  from  what  is  more  knowable  to  what  is  less  knowable. 
Accordingly,  when  you  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  him  something 
which  he  knows  little,  by  requiring  him  to  congede  something 
which  he  knows  still  less,  he  cannot  be  advised  to  grant  what 
you  ask.  But,  if  you  are  debating  with  a  companion  for  the 
purpose  of  dialectical  exercise,  he  ought  to  grant  what  you  ask 
whenever  the  affirmative  really  appears  to  him  true.** 

We  have  now  said  enough  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
questioner  how  to  frame  and  marshal  his  interrogations.  We 
must  turn  to  the  respondent,  and  point  out  how  he  must  answer 
in  order  to  do  well  and  perform  his  duty  to  the  common  work  of 
dialogue.  Speaking  generally,  the  task  of  the  questioner  is  to 
conduct  the  dialogue  so  as  to  make  the  respondent  enunciate  the 
most  improbable  and  absurd  replies  which  follow  necessarily 
from  the  thesis  that  he  has  undertaken  to  defend;  while  the 
task  of  the  respondent  is  to  make  it  appear  that  these  absurdities 
follow  from  the  thesis  itself,  and  not  from  his  manner  of  defend- 
ing it.  The  respondent  may  err  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  indeed 
in  both  together :  either  he  may  set  up  an  indefensible  thesis ; 
or  he  may  faU  to  defend  it  in  the  best  manner  that  it  really 
admits  ;  or  he  may  do  both.  The  second  is  a  worse  error  than 
the  first,  in  reference  to  the  general  purpose  of  Dialectic.® 

Aristotle  distinguishes  (as  has  been  already  stated)  three  pur- 
poses in  the  dialogue : — (1)  Teaching  and  Learning ;  (2)  Con- 
tention, where  both  questioner  and  respondent  strive  only  for 
victory  ;  (3)  Investigating  and  Testing  the  consequences  of  some 
given  doctrine.**  The  first  two  of  these  three  are  dismissed 
rapidly.  In  the  first,  the  teaching  questioner  has  no  intention 
of  deceiving,  and  the  pupil  respondent  has  only  to  answer  by 
granting  all  that  appears  to  him  true.®  In  the  second,  Aristotle 
tells  us  only  that  the  questioner  must  always  appear  as  if  he 


•  Topic.  VIII.  iii.  p.  159,  a.  4-11.  Bray 
5'  ^  Ttpos  t6  a^itcfia  Koi  r^y  trpdrcurty  fiu^oy 
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6.V  Tts  Tr^Tfpoy  0€rtoy  tA  roiavra  ^  oti-  &0. 

^  Ibid.  a.  11-14:  fj  rtp  fiXy  fiayedyoyn 
ov  dtTioyj  h.y  fi^  yy<apifi<in«poy  jj,  r^  5i 
yv/jLvaCofieyip  Otrtoy^  tiy  a\7]B\i  fiSvoy  tpaiyri- 
rat.  S)(m  <payfp6y  Sti  oix  S/Jioiws  ipwr&yri 
T6  Koi  St^dcTKoyri  a^iantoy  ridtyai. 

This  section  is  obscure  and  difficult. 
I  um  not  sure  that  I  understand  it.     It 


is  intended  to  apply  to  the  questioner  oi 
to  the  respondent. 

*=  Ibid.  iv.  p.  159,  a.  15-24 :  rod  8* 
iiiroKpiyo/jLfyov  rh  fx^  St'  abrhy  <palytaBai 
trvfifiodyeiy  rh  iZvyaroy  ^  rh  napdHo^oyj  kXXik 
8<ck  r^y  Biffiy  ir4pa  yhp  Xaws  a/xaprla  r6 
Oiffdai  upwroy  %  fi^i  Sf?  Kot  r6  Offityoy  /i^ 
<f>v\d^ou  Karit,  rpiiroy. 

«»  Ibid.  V.  p.  159.  a.  24-28. 

**  Ibid.  a.  29 :  r<^  fily  yh.p  fjLayOdyoyri 
dfrtoy  &cl  rh  SoKOvyrw  Kcd  yh.p  oVU*  ^irix*i* 


seems  doubtful  whether  the  verb  nOtvcu  •  pu  tf^eOSor  oithus  ithdffKtty. 
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were  making  some  point  of  his  own ;  while  the  respondent,  on 
his  side,  mtist  always  appear  as  if  no  point  were  made  against 
him.*  But  in  regard  to  the  third  head — dialogues  of  Search, 
Testing,  Exercise — he  is  more  copious  in  suggestions :  he  con- 
siders these  as  the  proper  field  of  Dialectic,  and,  as  we  saw, 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  who  treated  them  apart  from  the 
didactic  dialogues  on  one  side,  and  the  contentious  on  the  other."* 
The  thesis  which  the  respondent  undertakes  to  defend  (in  a 
dialogue  of  Search  or  Testing)  must  be  either  probable,  or 
improbable,  or  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  probability  or 
improbability  may  be  either  simple  and  absolute,  or  special  and 
relative — in  the  estimation  of  the  respondent  himself  or  of  some 
one  or  more  persons.  Now,  if  the  thesis  be  improbable,  the 
opposite  thereof,  which  you  the  questioner  try  to  prove,  must  be 
probable ;  if  the  thesis  be  probable,  the  opposite  thereof  must  be 
improbable;  if  the  thesis  be  neither,  its  opposite  will  also 
be  neither.  Suppose,  first,  that  the  thesis  is  improbable  abso- 
lutely. In  that  case,  its  opposite,  which  you  the  questioner 
must  fish  for  premisses  to  prove,  will  be  probable ;  the  respon- 
dent therefore  ought  not  to  grant  you  any  demand  which  is 
either  simply  improbable  or  less  probable  than  the  conclusion 
which  you  aim  at  proving ;  for  no  such  concessions  can  really 
serve  your  purpose,  since  you  are  bound  to  prove  your  conclusion 
from  premisses  more  probable  than  itself.*'  Suppose,  next,  that 
the  thesis  is  probable  absolutely.  In  that  case,  the  opposite 
conclusion,  which  you  have  to  make  out,  wiU  be  improbable 
absolutely.  Accordingly,  whenever  you  ask  concessions  that  are 
probable,  the  respondent  ought  to  grant  them  ;  whenever  you 
ask  for  concessions  that  are  less  improbable  than  your  intended 
conclusion,  he  ought  to  grant  these  also ;  but,  if  you  ask  for  any 
thing  more  improbable  than  your  intended  conclusion,  he  ought 
to  refuse  it."*  Suppose,  thirdly,  that  the  thesis  is  neither  i^rob- 
able  nor  improbable.  Here,  too,  the  respondent  ought  to  grant 
all  concessions  that  appear  to  him  probable,  as  well  as  all  that 
he  thinks  more  probable  than  the  opposite  conclusion  which  you 


•  Topic.  VIII.  iv.  p.  159,  a.  30 :  r&y  8*  |  5ot€oi'   ry   avoKpivofi^y^   oVff   t  fi^   5o/ce7 
iqf^Vi^o^lvwy  rdv  fi^y  ipuruivra  0aly€a'Oal  '  airAwSi    otff    h    8oKei    fity    ^ttov    8^    rod 


Ti  8ci  'woi(7y  wdyrtcSf  rdy  8'  airoKpiySfityoy 
fiffi^y  <paiyta0au  irdtrx^^y* 

^  Ibid.  a.  32-37 :  xi.  p.  IGl.  a.  23-25 : 
9v(rKo\cdyoyrf5  oZv  iycoyiffriKits  koU  ov  ita' 
\tKriKas  iroiovyrai  riis  hiorpifids'  Krt  8* 
iirtl  yvfjLyaffias  Koi  irtipas  x<^P<*'  ^^^*  <*^ 
iticuricaXlarol  rotovroi  rwv  K6y<DV.  &c. 

^  Ibid.  V.  p.  J  59,  b.  9:  <f>aytphy  &s 
ii96^ov  fiiy   tyros   airAws   rov   Ktifi*you   ov 


ffvfjLirfpdfffiaros  So/ccT.  &8(((ov  ykp  oCtrrjs 
rrjs  $4a€C05  Ky^o^oy  rh  arvfjLT^pao'fiay  Sxrrt 
8(7  T^  \(mfiay6fi(ya  (ly^o^a  irdyr*  tlyai  ico) 
fjioWoy  Kylio^a  rov  irpoKtifi^voVy  «2  fi4Wti 
8id  rwy  yyu}ptfiOin^p(i)y  rh  firroy  yytl^pifioy 
ntpalyfaOcu,  &(Tr*  tt  ti  fi^  roiodr6y  itrri 
ru>v  ipurwfitycayf  ov  O^riov  r^  kitoKpivo' 
fjitytp, 
d  Ibid.  b.  16. 
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are  seeking  to  arrive  at ;  but  no  others.  This  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  Dialectic,  and  for  keeping  open  the  lines  of 
probable  argument.* 

When  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  thesis  is  con- 
sidered simply  and  absolutely,  the  respondent  ought  to  measure 
his  concessions  by  the  standard  of  opinion  received  usually.** 
When  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  thesis  is  considered 
as  referable  to  the  respondent  himself,  he  has  only  to  consult 
his  own  judgment  and  estimation  in  granting  or  refusing  what 
is  asked.  When  he  undertakes  to  defend  a  thesis  avowedly  as 
the  doctrine  of  some  known  philosopher,  such  as  Herakleitus, 
lie  must,  in  giving  his  answers,  measure  probability  and  im- 
probability according  to  what  Herakleitus  would  determine.** 

Since  all  the  questions  that  you  ask  must  be  either  probable, 
improbable,  or  neuter,  and  either  relevant*^  or  not  relevant  to 
your  purpose  of  refuting  the  thesis,  let  us  first  suppose  that  you 
ask  for  a  concession  which  is  in  itself  probable,  but  not  relevant. 
The  respondent  ought  to  grant  it,  adding  that  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable* If  what  you  ask  is  neither  probable  nor  relevant,  he 
ought  even  then  to  grant  it ;  but  annexing  a  notification  that 
he  is  aware  of  its  improbability,  in  order  to  save  his  own  credit 
for  intelligence.®  If  it  be  both  probable  and  relevant,  he  ought 
to  say  that  he  is  aware  of  its  probability,  but  that  it  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  thesis,  and  that,  if  ho  grants  it,  the 
thesis  will  stand  refuted.  If  it  be  relevant,  yet  at  the  same  time 
very  improbable,  he  must  reply  that,  if  he  grants  it,  the  thesis 
will  be  refuted,  but  that  it  is  too  silly  to  be  propounded.  If, 
being  neutral,  it  is  also  not  relevant,  he  ought  to  grant  it 
without  comment ;  but  if,  being  neutral,  it  is  relevant,  he  ought 
to  notify  that  he  is  aware  that  by  granting  it  his  thesis  will  be 
refuted.' 

In  this  way  of  proceeding,  the  march  of  the  dialogue  on  both 
sides  wiU  be  creditable.  The  respondent,  signifying  plainly  that 
he  understand^  the  full  consequences  of  his  own  concessions, 
will  not  appear  to  be  worsted  through  any  short-comings  of  his 


*  Topic.  VIII.  V.  p.  159,  b.  19-23 :  Ua- 
yuff  yap  hv  d6^€U  5i6i\€;(0ai — ovrwyhp  iydo- 
^oTfpovs  (ru^ifi4)(Tirat  rovs  \6yovs  yivtffOai. 

^  Ibid.  b.  21 :  vobs  rh  huKovyra  arrKm 
T^y  (rvyKpi<riu  •KOif)r€oy. 

°  Ibid.  b.  25.35.  irphs  tV  ^K^ivov  5ici- 
yoiay  hro^Xiirovra  Otriov  tKoxrra  Koi  itpyrj' 
rtoy. 

^  Ibi<l.  vi.  p.  159,  b.  39:    ^  irph^  rhy 


conspicuously  relevant — equivalent  to  ?dap 
(Tvyfyyus  rov  iy  i>pxv  (?•  1^9,  a.  5). 

«•  Ibid.  b.  36-p.  160,  a.  2.  4^y  8i  fi^ 
BoKovy  KoH  (i^  vphs  rhy  Xj&yoy^  Hor^oy  fuiy^ 
iTiarjuayr^oy  9^  ro  fi^  ^oKOvy  irphs  fi/\d' 
fitiov  €vr)fifias. 

How  is  this  to  bo  reconciled  with  what 
Aristotle  says  in  the  preceding  chai)ter, 
p.    159,   b.   11-18,  that  the    respondent 


\6yovy  fi  /u^  Ttphs  rhy  \oyoy.      By  this  '  ought  not  to  grant  such  improbabilities 

phmsc    Aristotle    seems    to    m<aii,    not  i  at  all  ? 

simply    relevant,    but    closely,  directly,  |      '  Ibid.  p.  160,  a.  C-11. 
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own,  but  only  through  what  is  inherent  in  his  thesis  ;  while  you 
the  questioner,  having  asked  for  such  premisses  as  are  really 
more  probable  than  the  conclusion  to  be  established,  and  having 
had  them  granted,  will  have  made  out  your  point.  It  must  be 
understood  that  you  ought  not  to  try  to  prove  your  conclusion 
from  premisses  less  probable  than  itself;  and  that,  if  you  put 
questions  of  this  sort,  you  transgress  the  rules  of  dialectical 
procedure.* 

If  you  ask  a  dialectical  question  in  plain  and  univocal  lan- 
guage, the  respondent  is  bound  to  answer  Yes  or  No,  But  if  you 
ask  it  in  terms  obscure  or  equivocal,  he  is  not  obliged  to  answer 
thus  directly.  He  is  at  liberty  to  teU  you  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  question ;  he  ought  to  have  no  scruple  in  telling 
you  so,  if  such  is  really  the  fact.  Suppose  the  terms  of  your 
question  to  be  familiar,  but  equivocal ;  the  answer  to  it  may 
perhaps  be  either  true  or  false,  alike  in  all  the  different  senses 
of  the  terms.  In  that  case,  the  respondent  ought  to  answer  Yes 
or  No  directly.  But,  if  the  answer  would  be  an  affirmation  in 
one  sense  of  the  terms  and  a  negation  in  another,  he  must  take 
care  to  signify  that  he  is  aware  of  the  equivocation,  and  to 
distinguish  at  once  the  two -fold  meaning ;  for,  if  the  distinction 
is  not  noticed  till  afterwards,  he  cannot  clearly  show  that  he  was 
aware  of  it  from  the  first.  If  he  really  was  not  at  first  aware 
of  the  equivocation,  and  gave  an  affirmative  answer  looking 
only  to  one  among  the  several  distinct  meanings,  you  will  try 
to  convict  him  of  error  by  pushing  him  on  the  other  meaning. 
The  best  thing  that  he  can  then  do  will  be  to  confess  his  over- 
sight, and  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  misconception  is 
easy  where  the  same  term  or  the  same  proposition  may  mean 
several  different  things.** 

Suppose  you  put  several  particular  questions  (or  several  analo- 
gous questions)  with  the  view  of  arriving  ultimately  by  induction 
at  the  concession  of  an  universal,  comprising  them  all.  If  they 
are  all  both  true  and  probable,  the  respondent  must  concede 
them  all  severally ;  yet  he  may  still  intend  to  answer  No,  when 
the  universal  is  tendered  to  him  after  them.  He  has  no  right 
to  answer  thus,  however,  unless  he  can  produce  some  contra- 
dictory particular  instance,  real  or  apparent,  to  justify  him  ; 
and,  if  he  does  so  without  such  justification,  he  is  a  perverse 


•  Topic.   VIII.  vi.  p.  160,  a.  11-16. 

9i*  atnhy  irtitrxfiv,  4iiv  irpoopwy  tKoara 
ri$p,  8  T*  iponwy  rtv^trai  trvWoyifffiov 
ri$tfi4ytty   ahrf   rimttv  rAy   ivfio^oripwv 


rov  (TVfjivtpdfffiaros.     80*01  S*  4^  iio^or^p&y 
rov    avfiwfpdfffucTos    iirixfipovtri   avWoyl' 
CfcOcUy  hrjKoy  &s  oif  icaX&s  (rvAAo^/^OKTOi* 
8(b  ro7s  ipwrSxriv  oh  Btrdoy, 
^  Ibid.  vli.  p.  ICO,  a,  17-34. 
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dialectician.'^  Perhaps  he  may  try  to  sustain  his  denegation 
of  the  universal,  after  having  conceded  many  particulars,  by  a 
counter-attack  founded  on  some  chain  of  paradoxical  reasoning 
such  as  that  of  Zeno  against  motion;  there  being  many  such 
paradoxes  contradictory  of  probabilities,  yet  hard  to  refute.  But 
this  is  no  sufficient  justification  for  refusing  to  admit  the  uni- 
versal, when,  after  having  admitted  many  particulars,  he  can 
produce  no  particular  adverse  to  them.  The  case  will  be  still 
worse,  if  he  refuses  to  admit  the  universal,  having  neither  any 
adverse  instance,  nor  any  counter-ratiocinative  attack.  It  is 
then  the  extreme  of  perverse  Dialectic.** 

Before  the  respondent  undertakes  to  defend  any  thesis  or 
definition,  he  ought  to  have  previously  studied  the  various  modes 
of  attacking  it,  and  to  have  prepared  himself  for  meeting  them.® 
He  must  also  be  cautious  of  taking  up  improbable  theses,  in 
either  of  the  senses  of  improbable.  For  a  thesis  is  so  called 
when  it  involves  strange  and  paradoxical  developments,  as  if  a 
man  lays  down  either  that  every  thing  is  in  motion  or  that 
nothing  is  in  motion ;  and  also,  when  it  implies  a  discreditable 
character  and  is  contrary  to  that  which  men  wish  to  be^  thought 
to  hold,  as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the  good, 
or  that  it  is  better  to  do  wrong  than  to  suffer  wrong.  If  a  man 
defends  such  theses  as  these,  people  hate  him  because  they 
presume  that  he  is  not  merely  propounding  them  as  matter  for 
dialectical  argument,  but  advocating  them  as  convictions  of  his 
own.* 

The  respondent  must  farther  be  able,  if  you  bring  against  him 
a  false  syllogistic  reasoning,  to  distinguish  upon  which  among 
your  premisses  the  false  conclusion  really  turns,  and  to  refute 
that  one.  Your  reasoning  may  have  more  than  one  false  pre- 
miss ;  but  he  must  not  content  himself  with  refuting  any  one  or 
any  other :  he  must  single  out  that  one  which  is  the  chief  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  falsehood.  Thus,  if  your  syllogism  be  : — 
Every  man  in  a  sitting  position  is  writing,  Sokrates  is  a  man  in 
a  sitting  position ;  therefore,  Sokrates  is  writing, — it  will  not 
suffice  that  the  respondent  should  refute  your  minor  premiss, 


•  Topic.  Vni.  viil  p.  160,  b.  2-5 : 
rh  yhp  ttvcv  iyarrdarfWSf  fj  oCffTjs  ^  doKoi' 
ariSf  KC0k6(iy  rhv  \6yoy  SvckoXo/vciv  i<rriv, 
ci  oZv  ivX  iroKK&v  <l>atyofi4vov  /x^  S^Swcri 
rh  tca06\ov  fi^  fx^'^  ivffTofftv^  <fKUf€phy  tri 

^  Ibid.  b.  5,  Beq. ;  fri  tl  firji*  iyrnrixu- 
puv  ^x<'  ^'   ^^*^   kkr\Bisy   iroAX^^  ijmKKov 

iKay6w  voWohs  yhp  \6yovs  Ix^M*''  ^yoK- 


rlovs  reus  iS^eus,  ots  x^*^^^  X^iv^  KoBd^ 
trtp  rhy  Z^ycovos  5ri  oIk  ivZ4x*'rcu  KiycurOax 
oM  rh  ardSioy  hi€\0t7y  &\\*  qit  9 tit 
rovro  riivriKflfitya  ro6rots  ob 
Ofr4ov, 

«  Ibid.  ix.  p.  160.  b.  14. 

d  Ibid.  b.  17-22 :  &9o^oy  8*  6ir<^c(riy 
9if\afirir4ov  bir^xfU''  ffi?  8*  ^J'  &8o|of  8<;(«s* 
&0, 
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though  this  may  be  false ;  '^  because  such  a  refutation  will  not 
apply  to  the  number  of  other  cases  in  which  men  are  sitting  but 
not  writing ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  expose  the  full  bearing  of 
the  falsehood.  Your  major  premiss  is  that  upon  which  the  full 
bearing  of  the  falsehood  depends ;  and  the  respondent  must 
show  that  he  is  aware  of  this  by  refuting  your  major.^ 

This  last-mentioned  proceeding— refutation  of  that  premiss 
upon  which  your  false  conclusion  in  its  full  bearing  really  turns 
— ^is  the  only  regular,  vaUd,  and  complete  objection  whereby  the 
respondent  can  stop  out  your  syllogistic  approaches.  There  are 
indeed  three  other  modes  of  objection  to  which  he  may  resort ; 
but  these  are  all  either  inconclusive  or  unfair.  He  may  turn 
his  objection  against  you  personally ;  and,  without  refuting  any 
of  your  premisses,  he  may  thus  perplex  and  confuse  you,  so  that 
you  are  disqualified  from  pursuing  the  thread  of  your  questions. 
Or  he  may  turn  his  objections  against  portions  of  your  questions ; 
not  refuting  any  one  of  your  premisses,  but  showing  that,  as 
they  stand,  they  are  insufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  which 
you  seek  to  establish ;  when,  if  you  are  master  of  your  subject, 
and  retain  your  calmness,  you  will  at  once  supply  the  deficiency 
by  putting  additional  questions,  so  that  his  objection  thus 
vanishes.  Or,  lastly,  he  may  multiply  irrelevant  objections 
against  time,  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  discussion  and 
tiring  you  out.^  Of  these  four  modes  of  objection  open  to  the 
respondent  the  first  is  the  only  one  truly  valid  and  conclusive  ; 
the  three  others  are  obstructions  either  surmountable  or  unfair, 
and  the  last  is  the  most  discreditable  of  all.*^ 

To  blame  the  argumentative  procedure  and  to  blame  the 
questioner  are  two  distinct  things.  Perhaps  your  manner  of 
conducting  the  interrogation,  preparatory  to  your  final  syllogism, 
may  be  open  to  censure ;  yet  nevertheless  you  the  questioner 
may  deserve  no  censure ;  for  it  may  be  the  respondent's  fault, 
not  yours.  He  may  refuse  to  grant  the  very  premisses  which 
are  essential  to  the  good  conduct  of  your  case  ;  he  may  resort  to 
perverse  evasions  and  contradictions  for  the  mere  purpose  of 


•  Topic.  VIII.  X.  p.  IGO,  1).  23.26,  ov  yiip 
6  Sriovy  i.vf\wv  \t\vKfy,  otV  fi  t|/ci;8(js  iffrt 
rh  ianupov^iifov  txo^  7<^  ^y  irAe(a)  i^cvS^ 
6  x6yos. 

»»  Ibid.  b.  30-39.  oUt  «i  r^v  \6<riy  6 
«J8ctfS  Zrt  frap^  rovro  6  \Ayos — ov  y^p 
iirSxpV  t2)  ivffrrivcu,  aW  tv  tj/cDSos  ij  rh 
iu^aipovfityoyf  &X\ii  Kcd  Bi6ti  i^cDSor  &iro> 
9fitcr4oy  oUrw  yitp  &y  ttrj  <f>ayfphy 
w6r9pov  trpoopay  ri  fl  ot  votfTrat 
r ^y  i ytrr aa I y . 

•  Ibid.  p.  161,  a.  1-12:    tan  l\  x6yoy 


KuKvaai  trvfiwepdyoffBcu  r*rpa\Sas.  fl  yap 
iiyt\6yTa  trap*  h  ylytrcu  rh  tf^cOSo^.  fi 
irphs  rhy  4pwrwyra  tvarwerof  uir6yra'  — 
rplroy  8i  irpbj  rk  ^ptarriix4ya' — rtraprri  8i 
KoH  x**^**'"'"'?  ''■^''  iycrdfftvy  t]  irphs  rhy 
XP^yoy. 

**  Ibid.  a.  13-15 :  td  fxly  oly  iytrrdffusy 
KaBdrtp  efirofifv,  rtrpax<^^  ylyoyrai'  \v<ris 
5*  ^ar\  r&y  tlprifitytay  ri  irpwrri  fioyoyj  ox 
8^  Aoiira2  KvXucrcif  ny^s  K<d  ifJitroZiafJutl 
rSay  arvfiirMpcurfidrwy, 
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thwarting  you ;  so  that  you  are  forced  to  adapt  yourself  to  his 
unworthy  manceuvres  rather  than  to  aim  at  the  thesis  itself. 
Dialectic  cannot  be  well  conducted  unless  both  the  partners  do 
their  duty  to  the  common  purpose ;  the  bad  conduct  of  your 
respondent  puts  you  out,  and  the  dialectic  presently  degenerates 
on  both  sides  into  angry  contention.*  Apart  from  this,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  express  purpose  of  Dialectic  is  not 
to  teach,  but  to  search  and  test  consequences  and  to  exercise 
the  intellect  of  both  parties.  Accordingly  you  are  not  always 
restricted  to  true  syllogistic  premisses  and  conclusions.  You 
are  allowed  to  resort  occasionally  to  false  premisses  and  false 
conclusions ;  for,  if  what  the  respondent  advances  be  true,  you 
have  no  means  of  refuting  it  except  by  falsehood ;  and,  if  what 
he  advances  be  false,  the  best  way  of  refuting  it  may  be  through 
some  other  falsehood.^  You  render  service  to  him  by  doing  so  ; 
for,  since  his  beliefs  are  contrary  to  truth,  if  the  dialogue  is  con- 
fined to  his  beliefs,  the  result  may  perhaps  contribute  to  persuade 
him,  but  it  will  not  instruct  or  profit  him.*'  It  is  your  business 
to  bring  him  round  and  emancipate  him  from  these  erroneous 
beliefs  ;  but  you  must  accomplish  this  in  a  manner  truly  dialec- 
tical, and  not  contentious ;  whether  you  proceed  by  true  or  by 
false  conclusions.**  If  you  on  your  side,  indeed,  put  questions  in 
a  contentious  spirit,  it  is  you  that  are  to  blame.  But  often  the 
respondent  is  most  to  blame,  when  he  refuses  to  grant  what  he 
thinks  probable,  and  when  he  does  not  apprehend  what  you 
really  intend  to  ask.°  He  is  sometimes  also  to  blame  for 
granting  what  he  ought  to  refuse ;  such  as  Petitio  Principii  or 
Affirmation  of  Contraries.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distingtlish 
what  questions  involve  Petitio  Principii  or  Affirmation  of  Con- 
traries :  they  are  asked  and  granted  without  either  party  being 
aware,  and  the  like  mistake  is  committed  by  men  in  private 
talk,  not  merely  in  formal  dialogue.  When  this  happens,  the 
argument  will  inevitably  be  a  bad  one  ;  but  the  fault  is  with  the 


•  Topic.  Vm.  xi.  p.   161,   a.  16-24. 

StoAe/CTUccks  frotovyrau  rhs  ^larpifids.  a.  37  : 
if>av\os  KOiycayhs  6  ifiiroZl^wy  rh  Kotyhv 
tpyoy, 

^  Ibid.  a.  24-31 :  It*  8*  i-K^i  yviivaffias 
icol  Tiiipas  x^P*"^  ^^*  ^^  It^aaKoXiai  oi 
roiovToi  Tu>v  AcJywv,  8^Aov  its  oO  fi6vov 
tAAt/^W)  ffvXKoyiffriov  iXKh.  kqX  t|/€D9os, 
obZ\  8('  hXriBSiv  i.i\  &AA*  iviort  koH,  i/'evSwv. 
iroAAoffiT  yhp  aXy\Bovi  rtdivros  avcupuv 
iydyicri  rhi^  liia\^6fityoVy  &irr9  frporar^ov 
Tck  tlftvirj.    iyioTC  Bl  kcu  r^ftviovs  rtBivros 


*  Ibid.  a.  30:  oWiv  y^p  kco\6(i  ml 
ioK€7v  rh,  fx^  ivra  fiaWo¥  rwy  ii\ri$wtf, 
&ar*  iK  rS»v  iKtivtp  HoKovyrwy  rod  \6yov 
ytvofiivov  fnaXKov  (<ttcu  trfiriurfiivos  ^ 
io<pt\riii4vos. 

<*  Ibid.  a.  33 :  Sc7  Z\  rov  koXus  fitrafii- 
fid^oyra  BiaXfKrucws  Kol  fi^  ipicrriKtis 
fjitrafiifidifiy.  About  r6  fji€rafitfid((iyy 
oomparo  Topics,  I.  ii.  p.  101,  a.  33. 

"  Ibid.  b.  2 :  5  re  yap  ipurriKus  4pwrwy 
<pav\o»s  SiaA.€7CTCu,  5  r*  4y  r^  iiroKpiyfa'dcu 
fx^  iiHovs  rd  ff>aiy6fji4syov  fxriS*  ^ic8cx<^M*^<'S 
5  Tt  TTore  fio6\trcu  6  ipwrwy  in^tadau. 
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respondent  who,  having  before  refused  what  he  ought  to  have 
granted,  now  grants  what  he  ought  to  refuse.* 

Such  then  are  the  cases  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  dialogue 
is  open  to  censure,  without  any  fault  on  your  part  as  questioner. 
But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  fault  is  really  yours. 
These  are  five  in  number : — (1)  When  all  or  most  of  your  ques- 
tions are  so  framed  as  to  eUcit  premisses  either  false  or  im- 
probable, so  that  neither  the  conclusion  which  you  seek  to 
obtain,  nor  any  other  conclusion  at  all,  follows  from  them ;  (2) 
When,  from  similar  defects,  the  proper  conclusion  that  you  seek 
to  obtain  cannot  be  drawn  from  your  premisses ;  (8)  WTien  that 
proper  conclusion  would  follow,  if  certain  additions  were  made 
to  your  premisses,  but  such  additions  are  of  a  character  worse 
than  the  premisses  already  obtained,  and  are  even  less  probable 
than  the  conclusion  itself;  (4)  When  you  have  accumulated  a 
superfluous  multitude  of  premisses,  so  that  the  proper  conclusion 
does  not  follow  from  all  of  them  but  from  a  part  of  them  only ; 
(5)  When  your  premisses  are  more  improbable  and  less  trust- 
worthy than  the  proper  conclusion,  or  when,  though  true,  they 
are  harder  and  more  troublesome  to  prove  than  the  problem 
itself.^ 

In  regard  to  the  last  item,  however,  the  fault  may  sometimes 
be  in  the  problem  itself  rather  than  in  you  as  questioner.  Some 
problems,  being  in  their  own  nature  hard  and  not  to  be  settled 
from  probable  or  plausible  data,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
Dialectic.  All  that  can  be  required  from  you  as  questioner  is 
that  you  shall  know  and  obtain  the  most  probable  premisses 
that  the  problem  admits :  your  procedure  may  be  thus  in  itself 
blameable,  yet  it  may  even  deserve  praise,  having  regard  to 
the  problem,  if  this  last  be  very  intractable ;  or  it  may  be  in 
itself  praiseworthy,  yet  blameable  in  regard  to  the  problem,  if 
the  problem  admit  of  being  settled  by  premisses  still  more 
probable.*'  You  may  even  be  more  blameable,  if  you  obtain 
your  conclusion  but  obtain  it  from  improbable  premisses,  than 
if  you  failed  to  obtain  it ;  the  premisses  required  to  make  it 
complete  being  true  and  probable  and  not  of  capital  importance, 
but  being  refused  by  the  respondent.**    However,  you  ought  not 


•  Topic.  VIII.  xi.  p.  161,  b.  11-18  :  iirtl 
y  i<rrly  iJit6pt(noy  irirt  riu^ayrla  Koi  irSn 
T&  4y  i^XV  W^<^ov(ny  ol  iyBponroi  (iroAAci- 
Kif  yip  Koff  ainovt  \4yoyTts  riufcunla 
K4yovffi,  tccd  iufav96ffayrts  irp6rtpoi'  htioaciy 
t<mpoy*  Zi6nr9p  ipt^-rAfityot  r&yayrla  Kcd  rh 
iy  iipxv  ^oKKdxis  {rwaucoiowriy^ — iiydyKJi 
f«6\ovs   yly%tr0€u  rohs  X^oi/r.   ofrios  8*  6 


itfroKpiySfifyos,  r&  fA^y  oh  Si8ol/f,  rh,  Sc 
rotavra  StSoi/s. 

This  passage  is  not  very  clear. 

^  Ibid.  b.  19-33 :  «ca0*  aitrdy  Si  r^  \6yit, 
iriyrt  tlaXv  iiririfi'fia'fis. 

«  Ibid.  b.  34-p.  162,  a.  3 

*  Ibid.  p.  162,  a.  3-8. 
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to  be  blamed  if  you  obtain  your  true  and  proper  conclusion  but 
obtain  it  through  premisses  in  themselves  false ;  for  this  is 
recognized  in  analytical  theory  as  possible:  if  the  conclusion 
is  false>  the  premisses  (one  or  both)  must  be  false,  but  a  true 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  false  premisses.* 

When  you  have  obtained  your  premisses  and  proved  a  con- 
clusion, these  same  premisses  will  not  serve  as  proof  of  any 
other  proposition  separate  and  independent  of  the  conclusion ; 
Buch  may  sometimes  seem  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  a  mere 
sophistical  delusion.  If  your  premisses  are  both  of  them  pro- 
bable, your  conclusion  may  in  some  cases  be  more  probable 
than  either.'^ 

One  other  matter  yet  remains  in  which  your  procedure  as 
questioner  may  be  blameable.  The  premisses  through  which 
you  prove  your  conclusion  maybe  long  and  unnecessarily  multi- 
plied; the  conclusion  may  be  such  that  you  ought  to  have 
obtained  it  through  fewer,  yet  equally  pertinent  premisses.* 

The  cases  in  which  your  argument  will  carry  the  clearest 
evidence,  impressing  itself  even  on  the  most  vulgar  minds,  are 
those  in  which  you  obtain  such  premisses  as  will  enable  you 
to  draw  your  final  conclusion  without  asking  any  farther  con- 
cessions. But  this  will  rarely  happen.  Even  after  you  have 
obtained  all  the  premisses  substantially  necessary  to  your  final 


•  Topic.  Vin.  xi.  p.  162,  a,  8-11 :  ro7s 
8^  8ick  il'fvdwv  i\fi&^s  av/jLirfpouyofi4vois  ott 
Ziicatov  iiriTifiap — ^aytpbv  5*  4k  rSav  *KvaKxf 
riK&y. 

f  Ibid.  a.  12-24. 

Aristotle  here  introduces  four  defini- 
tions of  terms,  which  are  useful  in  regard 
to  his  thoughts  but  have  no  great  per- 
tinence in  the  place  where  they  occur: 
Ifari  S^  ipi\o<r6<prifjLa  fi^y  avWoyiarfihs 
iiirolifuertK6syiirix*ip'ni^f^  '^  trvWoyifffiiiS 
9ia\(KTiK6Si  tr6<ptafjia  Si  truWoy  iff  fids 
ipt(rriK6if  iifrSprifia  8i  (rvWoyttrfjids  8<aX- 
tKTiKhs  ijm<pda€ws, 

«  Ibid.  a.  24-34. 

The  example  whereby  Aristotle  illus- 
trates this  position  is  obscure  and  difficult 
to  follow.  It  is  borrowed  from  the 
Platonic  theory  of  Ideas.  The  point 
which  you  are  supposed  to  be  anxious  to 
prove  is,  that  one  opinion  is  more  opinion 
than  another  {Bn  iarl  h6^a  /xaWov  kr4pa 
ir4pas).  To  prove  it  you  ask  as  pre- 
misses :  (1)  That  the  Idea  of  every  class 
of  things  is  more  that  thing  than  any 
one  among  the  particulars  of  the  class; 
(2)  That  there  is  an  Idea  of  matter  of 
opinion,  and  that  this  Idea  is  more 
opinion  than  any  one  of  the  particular 


matters  of  opinion.  If  this  Idea  is  more 
opinion,  it  must  also  be  more  true  and 
accurate  than  any  particular  matter  of 
opinion.  And  it  is  this  last  conclusion 
that  Aristotle  seems  to  indicate  as  the 
conclusion  to  be  proved:  &(rrt  aMi  4i 
h6^a  i.Kptfi(ffr4pa  itrriv  (a.  32). 

As  I  understand  it,  Aristotle  supposes 
that  the  doctrine  which  you  are  here 
refuting  is,  that  all  tvlo^a  are  on  an 
equal  footing  as  to  truth  and  accuracy ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  which  you  are 
proving  against  it  is,  that  one  Mo^ov  is 
more  true  and  accurate  than  another.  If 
you  attempt  to  prove  this  last  by  invokine 
the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas,  you  wiU 
introduce  premisses  far-fetched  and  un- 
necessary, even  if  true;  whereas  you 
might  prove  your  conclusion  from  pre- 
misses easier  and  more  obvious. 

The  fault  is  (he  says)  that  such  round* 
about  procedure  puts  out  of  sight  the 
real  ground  of  the  proof:  ris  l\  ^ 
/xoxBripla;  ^  Sri  iroie?,  trap*  ft  6  \6yoSf 
XcwOiLtiy  rd  altruty  (a.  33).  The  dubita- 
tive  and  problematical  form  here  is  re- 
markable. How  would  Aristotle  himself 
have  proved  the  above  conclusion  ?  By 
lud  action  ?    He  does  not  tell  us. 
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conclusion,  you  will  generally  be  forced  to  draw  out  two  or 
more  prosyllogisms  or  preliminary  syllogisms,  and  to  ask  the 
assent  of  the  respondent  to  these,  before  you  can  venture  to 
enunciate  the  final  conclusion.  This  second  grade  of  evidence 
is  however  sufficient,  even  if  the  premisses  fall  short  of  the 
highest  probability.* 

On  the  other  hand,  your  argument  may  deserve  to  be  pro- 
nounced false  on  four  distinct  grounds : — (1)  If  your  syllogism 
appears  to  prove  the  conclusion  but  does  not  really  prove  it, 
being  then  an  eristic  or  contentious  syllogism ;  (2)  If  the  con- 
clusion be  good  but  not  revelant  to  the  thesis,  which  is  most 
likely  to  happen  where  you  employ  Reductio  ad  Impossible ;  (8) 
If  your  conclusion  though  valid  and  even  relevant,  is  not 
founded  on  the  premisses  and  principia  appropriate  to  the 
thesis ;  (4)  If  your  premisses  are  false,  even  though  the  con- 
clusion in  itself  may  prove  true,  since  it  has  already  been  said 
that  a  true  conclusion  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  false 
premisses.^ 

Falsehood  in  your  argument  will  be  rather  your  own  fault 
than  that  of  your  argument,  especially  if  you  yourself  are  not 
aware  of  its  falsehood.  Indeed,  there  are  some  false  arguments 
which  are  more  valuable  in  Dialectic  than  many  true  ones ; 
where,  for  example,  from  highly  probable  premisses  you  refute 
some  recognized  truth.  Such  an  argument  is  sure  to  serve 
as  a  demonstration  of  other  truths ;  at  the  very  least,  it  shows 
that  some  one  of  the  propositions  concerned  is  altogether  un- 
true.*' On  the  other  hand,  if  you  prove  a  true  conclusion  by 
premisses  false  and  improbable,  your  argument  will  be  more 
worthless  than  many  others  in  which  the  conclusion  is  false ; 
from  such  premisses,  indeed,  the  conclusion  may  well  be  really 
false.^ 

In  estimating  the  dialectical  value  of  an  argument,  therefore, 
we  must  first  look  whether  the  conclusion  is  formally  valid; 
next,  whether  the  conclusion  is  true  or  false ;  lastly,  what  are 
the  premisses  from  whence  it  is  derived.®  For,  if  it  be  derived 
from  premisses  false  yet  probable,  it  has  logical  or  dialectical 


•  Topic.  Vin.  xii.  p.  162,  a.  85-b.  2. 

*»  Ibid.  b.  3-15:  }^evZ^s  bt  K6yos  KoXureu 
rrrpoxwr,  &c. 

«  Ibid.  b.  16-22 :  r6  fih  oZy  tf^cvS^  r6y 
\6yov  tlyai  rod  Kiyovroi  afidprri^a  fiaWov 
fj  rod  \6yov^  koI  obHk  rod  \iyovros  4«l  r6 
kfidftrrifxa^  &AX*  Sroy  KayOdyp  avrSy^  iirtl 
Koff  ain6y  yt  iroWwy  kXriOwy  &iro8c- 
x6fi96a  fiaWoVf  hy  4^  5ti  fidKtffra 
Sotcovyrtty    iyatpf    ri    rSty    kXriBHv^ 


roiovros  7&f>  iiv  iripw  ii\r)Oiiy 
i,ir6Ztt^ls  iffriy  Uti  yiip  r&y  Ktifi^vogy 
ri  fi^  flyau  vamrf A»f ,  &<rr*  i<rrai  r ovr ov 

«»  Ibid.  b.  22-24. 

"  Ibid.  b.  24 :  Acrrc  9i}\oy  Sri  irpunr)  ii\y 
itriffHty^iis  \6yov  Kaff  abrdy  tl  trvfirtpedytrcu^ 
Ztvr^pa  S^  w6rtpoy  &Ai90^f  ^  t^ftvios'  rplrt} 
8*  4k  iroiiay  riywy. 
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value ;  while,  if  derived  from  premisses  true  yet  improbable, 
it  has  none.*^  If  derived  from  premisses  both  false  and  im- 
probable, it  will  of  course  be  worthless;  either  absolutely  in 
itself,  or  with  reference  to  the  thesis  under  debate. 

Two  faults  of  questioners  in  Dialectic  are  dealt  with  specially 
by  Aristotle  : — (1)  Petitio  Principii ;  (2)  Petitio  Contrariorum. 
He  had  touched  upon  both  of  them  (in  the  Analytica  Priora) 
as  they  concerned  the  demonstrative  process,  or  the  proving  of 
truth :  he  now  deals  with  them  as  they  coticem  the  dialectical 
process,  or  the  setting  out  of  opinions  and  probabilities.^ 

Five  distinct  modes  may  be  enumerated  of  committing  the 
fault  called  Petitio  Principii : — 

1.  You  may  put  as  a  question  the  very  conclusion  which  it 
is  incumbent  on  you  to  prove,  in  refutation  of  the  thesis  of  the 
respondent.  If  this  is  done  in  explicit  terms,  your  opponent 
can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  it ;  but  he  possibly  may  fail,  if  you 
substitute  an  equivalent  term  or  the  definition  in  place  of  the 
term.^ 

2.  If  the  conclusion  which  you  are  seeking  to  prove  is  a 
particular  one,  you  may  put  as  a  question  the  universal  in  which 
it  is  comprised.  Thus,  if  you  are  to  prove  that  the  knowledge 
of  Contraries  is  one  and  the  same,  you  may  put  as  a  question, 
Is  not  the  knowledge  of  Opposites  one  and  the  same  ?  You 
are  asking  the  very  point  which  it  was  your  business  to  show ; 
but  you  are  asking  along  with  it  much  more  besides.* 

8.  If  you  are  seeking  to  prove  an  universal  conclusion,  you 
you  may  put  as  a  question  one  of  the  particulars  comprised 
therein.  Thus,  if  you  are  to  prove  that  the  knowledge  of  Con- 
traries is  one  and  the  same,  you  may  put  as  a  question.  Is  not 
the  knowledge  of  white  and  black,  good  and  evil,  or  any  other 
pair  of  particular  contraries,  one  and  the  same  ?  It  was  your 
business  to  prove  this  particular,  along  with  many  others  besides ; 
but  you  are  now  asking  it  as  a  question  separately.® 

4.  K  the  conclusion  which  you  are  seeking  to  prove  has  two 
terms  conjointly,  you  may  put  as  a  question  one  or  the  other 
of  these  separately.  Thus,  when  you  are  trying  to  show  that 
the  healing  art  is  knowledge  of  what  is  wholesome  and  unwhole- 
some, you  may  ask,  Is  it  a  knowledge  of  the  wholesome  ?* 


•  Topic.  VIII.  xii.  p.  162,  b.  27 :  ti  (i\v 
yhp  ^K  i^cvSwi/  M6^Qty  Sc,  KoyinSsf  cl  8*  4^ 

»»  Ibid.  xiii.  p.  162,  b.  31 :  rh  «*  iv  ipxv 
Kal  Tck  iyayria  irws  (urflrau  6  ipwruy,  k  a  r* 
iiXiiO  f  lav  (liv  iv  rdls  'AvaXt/TiKotf 
(Priora,  n.  xvi.)  cTptrrcu,  kotA  I6\av 
8i  vvv  \€Kriov, 


•^  Ibid.  b.  34.  -KpSorov  aX  ris  aurb  rh 
^tiKwarGcu  Z^ov  oiV^irci*  rovro  8*  iie*  canov 
fi^v  oh  P^Ziov  XayQdvuVy  iv  8^  roti  avyotv^ 
fiois,  Kcd  iv  tffois  Th6vofia  Kcd  6  \6yos  rh 
ainh  (rrinaiy^tj  fiaWov, 

<*  Ibid.  p.  163,  a.  1. 

•  Ibid.  a.  5. 

'  Ibid.  a.  8. 
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5.  Suppose  there  are  two  conclusions  necessarily  implicated 
with  each  other,  and  that  it  is  your  business  to  prove  one  of. 
them  :  you  may  put  as  a  question  the  other  of  the  two.  Thus, 
if  you  are  seeking  to  prove  that  the  diagonal  is  incommensurable 
with  the  side,  you  may  put  as  a  question.  Is  not  the  side  incom- 
mensurable with  the  diagonal  ?  * 

There  are  also  five  distinct  modes  of  Petitio  Contrariorum : — 

1.  You  may  ask  the  respondent,  in  plain  terms,  to  grant  first 
the  afl&rmative,  next,  the  negative,  of  a  given  proposition.^ 

2.  You  may  ask  him  to  grant,  first,  that  a  given  subject  is, 
e.g.,  good,  next,  that  the  same  subject  is  bad.® 

8.  After  he  has  granted  to  you  the  afl^mative  universally, 
you  may  ask  him  to  grant  the  negative  in  some  particular  case 
under  the  imiversal:  e.g.,  after  he  has  granted  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Contraries  is  one  and  the  same,  you  ask  him  to  grant 
that  the  knowledge  of  wholesome  and  unwholesome  is  not  one 
and  the  same.  Or  you  may  proceed  by  the  way  of  reversing 
this  process.* 

4.  You  may  ask  the  contrary  of  that  which  follows  necessarily 
from  the  premisses  admitted.® 

5.  Instead  of  asking  the  two  contraries  in  plain  and  direct 
terms,  you  may  ask  the  two  contraries  in  different  propositions, 
yet  necessarily  implicated  with  the  first  two.* 

There  is  this  difference  between  Petitio  Principii,  and  Petitio 
Contrariorum:  the  first  has  reference  to  the  conclusion  which 
you  have  to  prove,  and  the  wrong  procedure  involved  in  it  is 
relative  to  that  conclusion ;  but  in  the  second  the  wrong  pro- 
cedure affects  only  the  two  propositions  themselves  and  the 
relation  subsisting  between  them.*^ 

Aristotle  now,  finally,  proceeds  to  give  some  general  advice 
for  exercise  and  practice  in  Dialectic.  You  ought  to  accustom 
yourself  to  treat  arguments  by  converting  the  syllogisms  of 
which  they  consist ;  that  is,  by  applying  to  them  the  treatment 
of  which  the  Reductio  ad  Ahsurdum  is  one  case.^  You  ought 
to  test  every  thesis  by  first  assuming  it  to  be  true,  then  as- 
suming it  to  be  false,  and  following  out  the  consequences  on 


•  Topic.  VIII.  xiii.  p.  163,  a.  10. 

**  Ibid.  a.  14 :  irpSrrov  fiiv  yhp  €f  t*j  rh.t 
kmucuyidfas  cdr-fiffatro  <pd<rtv  Kcd  iani^nxffiv, 

®  Ibid.  a.  16:  Zt{n9pov  84  riufoyrla  Karii 
tV  ayrlBtciVy  oJoy  ayaBhv  koI  Ktuchy  rabrhy,     iXx^Aay. 


^  afxaprla  irphs   rh  <rufJLir4pcurfia  {irphs  yitp 

tdruff0cu)f    rii    5*    ivamla   iarXy   iv   toTi 
trporifftci     T^    ^^X****     ''^^^     ravras    irphs 


•>  Ibid.  a.  17-21. 
•  Ibid.  a.  21. 
'  Ibid.  a.  22. 

'  Ibid.   a.  24:   htcup4p9i  8i  rh  rkyayria 
Kafi0dyMiy  rod  iy  iipxVi  in  rod  fi4y  iaruf 


"  Ibid.  xiv.  p.  163,  a.  29:  vphs  «i 
yv^yaaiay  ical  fxtX^rriv  rwy  roiovruy  \6y6oy 
wpSnoy  ^\y  iiyriarp4<p9iy  i$i^f(r6ai  xph  rovi 
\dyovs.  For  Conversion  of  Syllogism,  see 
p.  174. 
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both  sides/  When  yon  have  hunted  out  each  train  of  arguments, 
look  out  at  once  for  the  counter-arguments  available  against 
it.  This  will  strengthen  your  power  both  as  questioner  and  as 
respondent.  It  is  indeed  an  exercise  so  valuable,  that  you  will 
do  well  to  go  through  it  by  yourself,  if  you  have  no  companion.** 
Put  the  different  trains  of  argument,  bearing  on  the  same 
thesis,  into  comparison  with  each  other.  A  wide  command  of 
arguments  affirmative  as  well  as  negative  will  serve  you  well 
both  for  attack  and  for  defence.® 

This  same  accomplishment  will  be  of  use,  moreover,  for  ac- 
quisitions even  in  Science  and  Philosophy.  It  is  a  great  step 
to  see  and  grasp  in  conjunction  the  trains  of  reasoning  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  the  task  that  remains — ^right  deter- 
mination which  of  the  two  is  the  better — becomes  much  easier. 
To  do  this  well,  however, — to  choose  the  true  and  to  reject  the 
false  correctly — there  must  be  conjoined  a  good  natural  pre- 
disposition. None  but  those  who  are  well  constituted  by  nature, 
who  have  their  likings  and  dislikes  well  set  in  regard  to  each 
particular  conjuncture,  can  judge  correctly  what  is  best  and  what 
is  worst.** 

In  regard  to  the  primary  or  most  universal  theses,  and  to 
those  problems  which  are  most  frequently  put  in  debate,  you 
will  do  well  to  have  reasonings  ready  prepared,  and  even  to 
get  them  by  heart.  It  is  on  these  first  or  most  universal  theses 
that  respondents  become  often  reluctant  and  disgusted.  To 
be  expert  in  handling  primary  doctrines  and  probabilities,  and 
to  be  well  provided  with  the  definitions  from  which  syllogisms 
must  start,  is  to  the  dialectician  an  acquisition  of  the  highest 
moment ;  like  familiarity  with  the  Axioms  to  a  geometer,  and 
ready  application  of  the  multiplication  table  to  an  arithmetical 
calculator.®  When  you  have  these  generalities  and  major  pro- 
positions firmly  established  in  your  mind,  you  will  recall,  in  a 
definite  order  and  arrangement,  the  particular  matters  falling 


■  Topic.  Vni.  xiv.  p.  163,  a.  36 :  irpbs 
ixaady  re  d4ffiv  Kcd  Bri  o0t0s  Kcd  5ti  oifx 
oUroos  rb  hrix^ipy^iia  <TKi7rriov, 

^  Ibid.  b.  3:  khv  xphs  iiJ\Uva  AxXov 
tx^y^^^t  ifpbs  a&rovs' 

*  Ibid.  b.  5 :  rovro  yh.p  xphs  r  t  rh 
0  id^t  adai  ToW^y  (vnoplay  xou7  koI 
Tphs  rh  i\4yxfti^  fA(yd\riy  ^x**  fioijdftaVf 
hrav  tinropfj  ris  Kot  5ti  oStws  kuI  Sri  ohx 
otrcos'  trphs  tA  iyayrla  yap  (rvfifiodvti 
ToiflaOcu  r^y  <pv\aKi\v. 

Instead  of  xp^s  rt  rh  fii(i((a6aiy  ought 
we  not  to  read  here  vpbs  rt  rd  firj 
0iii(«(rdcu,  taking  this  verb  in  the  passive 
sense?    Surely  fiidCfffBou  in    the  active 


sense  gives  the  same  meaning  sub- 
stantially as  A^7x«*»'»  which  comes  after- 
wards, both  of  them  referring  to  the 
assailant  or  questioner,  whereas  Aristotle 
intends  here  to  illustrate  the  usefulness 
of  the  practice  to  both  parties. 

•>  Ibid.  b.  12-16  :  8«r  8i  trpds  r6  r»iovro 
{nrdpx^^^  «i'</>i/o.  Kol  rovr*  tffriv  ri  kot* 
&X'f)0fiay  f  u</>vta,  r6  Ji^vaaOtu  koAwt  i\4<T$eu 
ritXrjOh  ical  (pvyt^y  rd  t|^«08oj*  Svtp  ol 
TCf^vKiirts  fZ  Hvvatnai  ttoiuv  (5  7^ 
^tAoOvTcs  Kcd  ixivovvrts  r6  trpoa<p(p6yifVQV 
€?  Kpivovci  r6  fi^Xricrroy, 

•  Ibid.  b.  17-26. 
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under  each  of  them,  and  will  throw  them  more  easily  into 
syllogisms.  They  will  assist  you  in  doing  this,  just  as  the  mere 
distribution  of  places  in  a  scheme  for  topical  memory  makes  you 
recollect  what  is  associated  with  each.  You  should  lodge  in 
your  memory,  however,  universal  major  premisses  rather  than 
complete  and  ready-made  reasonings ;  for  the  great  difficulty  is 
about  the  principia,^ 

You  ought  also  to  accustom  yourself  to  break  down  one 
reasoning  into  many ;  which  will  be  done  most  easily  when  the 
theme  of  the  reasoning  is  most  universal.  Conceal  this  purpose 
as  well  as  you  can ;  and  in  this  view  begin  with  those  particulars 
which  lie  most  remote  from  the  subject  in  hand.**  In  recording 
arguments  for  your  own  instruction,  you  will  generalize  them 
as  much  as  possible,  though  perhaps  when  spoken  they  may 
have  been  particular ;  for  this  is  the  best  way  to  break  down 
one  into  several.  In  conducting  your  own  case  as  questioner 
you  will  avoid  the  higher  generalities  as  much  as  you  can.*^ 
But  you  must  at  the  same  time  take  care  to  keep  up  some 
common  or  general  premisses  throughout  the  discourse ;  for 
every  syllogistic  process,  even  where  the  conclusion  is  particular, 
implies  this,  and  no  syllogism  is  vaUd  without  it.** 

Exercise  in  inductive  discourse  is  most  suitable  for  a  young 
beginner ;  exercise  in  deductive  or  syllogistic  discourse,  for  skil- 
ful veterans.  From  those  who  are  accomplished  in  the  former 
you  can  learn  the  art  of  multiplying  particular  comparisons ; 
from  those  who  are  accomplished  in  the  latter  you  derive 
universal  premisses;  such  being  the  strong  points  of  each. 
When  you  go  through  a  dialectical  exercise,  try  to  bring  away 
with  you  for  future  use  either  some  complete  syllogism,  or  some 
solution  of  an  apparent  refutation,  or  a  major  premiss,  or  a 
well- sustained  exceptional  example  {tv<rra(Tiv) ;  note  also  whether 
either  you  or  your  respondent  question  correctly  or  otherwise, 
and  on  what  reason  such  correctness  or  incorrectness  turned.* 
It  is  the  express  purpose  of  dialectical  exercise  to  acquire  power 


•  Topic.  Vni.  xiv.  p.  163,  b.  27-33: 
Sfwlots  Kol  4y  rois  \6yois  r6  trpSx^^pov  tlvcu 
ircpl  T^f  ^X^'  '^^  "^^^  irporixTtis  k-wb 
aT6fUtTos  i^ftrlarcurOaf  Kc^dwfp  yhp  iv  ry 
fjunifiaviK^  lUvov  ol  r6riroi  rtBtvrts  tbBhs 
irotovcriy  ainh  fiyrifioytv€ty,  kuI  ravra  iroi'fiati 
(rv\Xoyurrue^*pov  8t^  t6  itpds  &ptafi4yas 
abriis  fikiitttv  Kar*  ii^i0fi6v  irpAroffiv  tc 
Koa^v  iiaKkov  ^  xiyov  tls  fiyiifirjv  Qtriov 
^X^s  7^  KoX  {nro64ato»s  ttncopriffcu  fitrpius 

»»  Ibid.  b.  34. 

«  Ibid.  p.  164,  a.  2-7 :  Sci  8^  icol  t^t 


iirofiyrifioyfwrfis  Kad6Kov  iroiuaBou  rwy  \6' 
ytoy^  Ktw  jj  Siti\fyfi4vo5  4x1  fitpovs — aitrhy 
8^  5Tt  fidXiffra  <p€vytiy  4x1  rh  Ka06\ov 
<piptiv  rovs  avWoyiaixods. 

This  passage  ia  to  mo  obscure.  I  have 
given  the  best  meauing  which  it  eeems 
to  offer. 

«>  Ibid.  a.  8. 

•  Ibid.  a.  12-19.  3a«j  8*  4k  rov  yvfiyd- 
(ftrOcu  Sia\ty6fi€yoy  x€ipar4ov  6iro(f>tpta-0at 
fl  avWoyifffidy  xtpi  tikoj,  ^  \wruf  ^  xp6' 
raaiy  ^  iyarcurty,  &o. 
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and  facility  in  this  procedure^  especially  as  regards  uniyersal 
premisses  and  special  exceptions.  Indeed  the  main  character- 
istic of  the  dialectician  is  to  be  apt^at  universal  premisses,  and 
apt  at  special  exceptions.  In  the  first  of  these  two  aptitudes  he 
groups  many  particulars  into  one  universal,  without  which  he 
cannot  make  good  his  syllogism;  in  the  second  of  the  two 
he  breaks  up  the  one  universal  into  many,  distinguishing  the 
separate  constituents,  and  denying  some  while  he  affirms  others.* 
You  must  take  care  however  not  to  carry  on  this  exercise  with 
every  one,  especially  with  a  vulgar-minded  man.  With  some 
persons  the  dispute  cannot  fail  to  take  a  discreditable  turn. 
When  the  respondent  tries  to  make  a  show  of  escaping  by 
unworthy  manoeuvres,  the  questioner  on  his  part  must  be  un- 
scrupulous also  in  syllogizing ;  but  this  is  a  disgraceful  scene. 
To  keep  clear  of  such  abusive  discourse,  you  must  be  cautious 
not  to  discourse  with  commonplace,  xmprepared,  respondents.^ 


•  Topic  Vm.  xiv.  p.  164,  b.  2-6 :  Kan 
yhp  its  kwX&s  clirccy  ZuiX€icrut6s  6  irporof- 
rucds  Kcd  4vor»rac6s'  icri  h\  rbfihy  irpoTc(- 
vtirBeu  hf  iroitly  rii  ir\tlc»  (8e<  yap  tv  6\ws 
\fl^$7ivai  wpds  t  6  \^yos)f  t6  8*  4ylor<ur$ai 
r6  If  ic«X\e(*  ^  7^  Sieupci  ^  ireupti,  r6  fihy 


*»  Ibid.  b.  8-15:  irphs  yi^>  rhy  irdyrtts 
wtip^fAtyoy  ipcdy^ffBcu  Sio^^iiy,  Haaioy 
fiky  irdyrofs  ircipcurOcu  avWoyltrturOaij  otnc 
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BOPHISTIOI  ELENOHI. 


The  Sophist  (according  to  Aristotle)  is  one  whose  professional 
occupation  it  is  to  make  money  by  a  delusive  show  of  wisdom 
without  the  reality — ^by  contriving  to  make  others  believe  falsely 
that  he  possesses  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  abstract  sub- 
stantive noun  Sophistic,  with  the  verb  to  practice  as  a  Sophist 
(cro^£(7r€v€£v),  expresses  such  profession  and  purpose.*  This 
application  of  the  term  is  derived  from  Plato,  who  has  in  various 
dialogues  (Protagoras,  Hippias,  Euthydemus,  &c.)  introduced 
Sokrates  conversing  with  different  professional  Sophists,  and 
who  has,  in  a  longer  dialogue  called  Sophistes,  attempted  an 
elaborate  definition  of  the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  the  person 
so  named.  It  is  the  actual  argumentative  procedure  of  the 
Sophist  that  Aristotle  proposes  to  himself  as  the  theme  of  this 
little  treatise,  appended  to  his  general  theory  of  the  Syllogism  ; 
a  treatise  which,  though  forming  properly  the  Ninth  and  con- 
cluding Book  of  the  Topica,  is  commonly  known  as  a  separate 
appendix  thereto,  under  the  title  of  Sophistici  Elenchi,  or 
Sophistical  Refutations. 

The  Sophistical  Elenchus  or  Refutation,  being  a  delusive 
semblance  of  refutation  which  imposes  on  ordinary  men  and 
induces  them  to  accept  it  as  real,  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  the  theory  of  Elenchus  in  general ;  nor  can  this  last  be 
understood  without  the  entire  theory  of  the  Syllogism,  since  the 
Elenchus  is  only  one  variety  of  Syllogism.''  The  Elenchus  is  a 
syllogism  with  a  conclusion  contradictory  to  or  refutative  of 
some  enunciated  thesis  or  proposition.  Accordingly  we  must 
first  understand  the  conditions  of  a  good  and  valid  Syllogism, 
before  we  study  those  of  a  valid  Elenchus ;  these  last,  again. 


•  Soph.  El.  i.  p.  165,  a,  21,  28,  32 :  (an 
yip  ij  ao^tartK^  <paivoix^yri  ao<pla  olffa  8* 
00,  icai  6  (ro</>i(rr^s  xpVfuiTurr^s  it-wh  <f*at- 
yofUyris  aoiplas  ikK*  oIk  oCarii' — iu^dyKri 
oZyroifs  fiovXo  fi4  y  ov  s  aodntrrtvt  ly 
T  h  T&y  tlfnin4yuy  k6yuy  y4yos  itiruy — Urt 


lA^y  oZy  tori  ri  roiovroy  \6ywy  y4yo$,  koI 
irt    roiavrj]%    i<pityrm    ivyd^tws  ot  s  k  o- 
KovfjLty  ao<pi(rrds,  8^Aok.    Also  xi.  p. 
171,  b.  27. 
^  Ibid.  X.  p.  171,  a.  1-5. 
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must  be  understood^  before  we  enter  on  the  distinctive  attributes 
of  the  Pseudo-elenchus — ^the  sophistical,  invalid,  or  sham, 
refutation.  In  other  words,  an  enumeration  and  classification 
of  Fallacies  forms  the  closing  section  of  a  treatise  on  Logic — 
according  to  the  philosophical  arrangement  originating  with 
Aristotle,  and  copied  by  most  logicians  after  him. 

Aristotle  begins  by  distinguishing  reaUty  and  mere  deceptive 
appearance ;  and  by  stating  that  this  distinction  is  found  to 
prevail  not  less  in  syllogisms  than  in  other  matters.  Next  he 
designates  a  notorious  class  of  persons,  called  Sophists,  who 
made  it  their  profession  to  study  and  practise  the  deceptive 
appearance  of  syllogizing ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  distinguish 
four  species  of  debate : — (1)  Didactic ;  (2)  Dialectic  ;  (3)  Peiras- 
tic;  (4)  Eristic  or  Sophistic.^  In  this  quadruple  arrangement, 
however,  he  is  not  consistent  with  his  own  definitions,  when  he 
ranks  the  four  as  distinct  and  co-ordinate  species.  The  marked 
and  special  antithesis  is  between  Didactic  and  Dialectic.  Both 
Peirastic  and  Eristic  fall  as  varieties  or  sub-species  under  the 
species  Dialectic;  and  there  is  under  the  species  Didactic  a 
variety  called  Pseudo-graphic  or  Pseudo-didactic,  which  stands 
to  Didactic  in  the  same  relation  in  which  Eristic  stands  to 
Dialectic.** 

Didactic  discourse  is  not  applicable  to  all  matters  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  to  certain  special  sciences ;  each  of  which  has 
its  own  separate,  undemonstrable  principia,  from  which  its 
conclusions,  so  far  as  true  and  valid,  must  be  deduced.  It 
supposes  a  teacher  acquainted  with  these  principia  and  deduc- 
tions, talking  with  some  one  who  being  ignorant  of  them  wishes 
to  learn.  The  teacher  puts  questions,  to  which  the  learner 
makes  the  best  answers  that  he  can ;  and,  if  the  answers  are 
wrong,  corrects  them  and  proceeds  to  draw,  according  to  syllogis- 
tic canons,  conclusions  from  premisses  which  he  himself  knows 
to  be  the  truth.  These  premisses  the  learner  must  believe  upon 
the  teacher's  authority.  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  the  didactic 
process  is  not  interrogative  (in  the  same  sense  that  Dialectic  is) : 
the  teacher  does  not  accept  the  learner's  answer  and  reason  from 
it,  if  he  thinks  it  wrong.*^ 


•  Soph.  El.  ii.  p.  165,  a,  38:  Han  «^ 
Twv  iv  Tfp  hiaXfy^vQai  \6yuv  rrrrapa  y^yriy 
SiSacrKoAucol  /col  HidKacrucol  koI  irttpcurriKol 

»»  Ibid,  xi.  p.  171,  b.  34. 

«  Ibid.  xi.  p.  172,  a  11 :  vGi'  8*  obK 
tffXLv  6  9ioL\€KriKhs  T(p\  yivos  ri  w<pi<Tix^voVy 
ovh\  SciiCTtfcbs  ohZtv6s^  ohZ\  roiovros  dlos 
6  Ka06\ov,     oUrt  ydp  4<my  itrayra  iv  kvi 


rivi  yivuy  oCre  u  efiy,  ol6v  re  ihri  rif 
ahrhs  itpx^^  flvou  t^  6yTa.  Star*  obHt^ia 
t4x^  twv  itiKuvovawy  rtvh.  ^{nriv  ipwni' 
riK-fj  icrty  ov  yap  l[^€<rriy  bxortpovovv  rStv 
/jjopiwy  SoDvox*  trvWoyifffAht  yh,p  oh  yiytreu 
4^  afKpoiy'  ri  8i  StoAciCTiir^  4p<inririK^ 
iffiiv  el  8*  ^SfdcKvcv,  €l  Kcd  ^i^  vdyra, 
kWd  rd  76  irpwra  K<d  ras  oiKfias  apxds^ 
ohK   hv   iipdra.     fiii  SiStJrros   A^o   oifK   h» 
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Dialectic,  on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  all  matters  univer- 
sally and  indiscriminately,  including  even  the  undemonstrable 
principia  which  the  teacher  assumes  as  the  highest  premisses 
of  his  didactic  syllogisms.  It  supposes,  in  place  of  teacher  and 
learner,  an  interrogator  (or  opponent)  and  a  respondent.  The 
respondent  declares  a  problem  or  thesis,  which  he  undertakes  to 
defend ;  while  the  other  puts  questions  to  him  respecting  it, 
with  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  either  to  contradict  the 
thesis,  or  to  contradict  himself  on  some  other  point.  The  inter- 
rogator is  allowed  only  to  ask  questions,  and  to  deduce  legitimate 
conclusions  from  the  premisses  granted  by  the  respondent  in 
answer :  he  is  not  permitted  to  introduce  any  other  premisses. 
The  premisses  upon  which  the  debate  turns  are  understood  all 
to  be  probable — opinions  accredited  either  among  an  ordinary 
multitude  or  among  a  few  wise  men,  but  to  have  no  higher 
authority.  Accordingly  there  is  often  a  conflict  of  arguments 
pro  and  con,  much  diversified.  The  process  is  essentially  con- 
troversial :  and,  if  the  questioner  does  not  succeed  in  exposing 
a  contradiction,  the  respondent  is  victorious,  and  remains  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

Such  is  the  capital  antithesis,  much  dwelt  upon  by  Aristotle, 
between  Didactic  and  Dialectic.  But  that  which  he  calls 
Peirastic,  and  that  which  he  calls  Eristic,  are  not  species  co- 
ordinate with  and  distinguished  from  Dialectic :  they  are 
pecuhar  aspects,  subordinate  varieties  or  modes,  of  Dialectic 
itself.  Aristotle  himself,  indeed,  admits  Peirastic  to  be  a  mode 
or  variety  of  Dialectic  ;  *  and  the  like  is  equally  true  respecting 
what  he  terms  Eristic  or  Sophistic. 

These  subordinate  distinctions  turn  upon  the  manner,  the 
limitations,  and  the  purpose,  for  and  under  which  the  dialectical 
process  is  conducted.  Dialectic  is  essentially  gymnastic  and 
peirastic  :  **  it  may  be  looked  at  either  as  gymnastic,  in  reference 
to  the  two  debaters,  or  as  peirastic,  in  reference  to  the  arguments 
and  doctrines  brought  forward ;  intellectual  exercise  and  stimu- 
lation  of   the  two  speakers  and    the   auditors  around    being 


Hyffratriv. 

When  Aristotle,  therefore,  reckons 
\6yovs  8t8(uricaAiiroi(s  Qs  one  of  the  four 
species  ruv  iv  T<p  ZiaXiytffQcu  \6yuv 
(Soph.  El.  ii.  p.  165,  a.  38),  we  must 
understand  rh  bia\4yfaBai  in  a  very  wide 
and  vague  sense,  going  much  beyond  the 
derivative  noun  8(oAf ictiic^. 

■  Soph.  El.  xi.  p.  171,  b.  4-9:  v  yap 


p.  172,  a.  35 :  6  rdxyjl  (rvWoynrriicn  irti 
pcurriKSs,  ^ia\fKriK6s. — viii.  p,  169,  d.  25 
tart  8*  ^  TtipourrtK^  fxipos  t^j  hiaXttcriKris 
^  Topic.  I.  ii.  p.    101,    a.   26,    b.   2 
irphs  yvfiuatrlay — ^{ctcuttik^  7^^  oZtra^  &e. 
Compare  also  Topica,  VIII.  xi.  p.  161, 
a.  25:  xiv.  p.  163,  a.  29,  p.  164,  b.  1  :  rh 
8i  yviAyd(f<r0ai  ^vydfitm  X^P^*'y  f^^  fihXiara 
V9pl  rks  irporda'€ts  koI  dyffrdffeis-  tan  ykp 
&s  airXus  tlirt'iy  HidKtKTiKhs  6  xporctriKhs 
KoX  iyarariKSs. 
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effected  by  testing  and  confronting  varions  probable  doctrines. 
It  is  the  common  purpose  {koivov  ipyov)  •  of  the  two  champions, 
to  improve  and  enlarge  this  exercise  for  the  instruction  of  all, 
by  following  out  a  variety  of  logical  consequences  and  logical 
repugnancies,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  thesis  which 
the  respondent  chooses  and  undertakes  to  defend  against  a 
testing  cross-examination.  Certain  rules  and  limitations  are 
prescribed  both  for  questioner  and  respondent ;  but,  subject  to 
these  rules,  each  of  them  is  bound  to  exert  all  his  acuteness  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  victory;  and,  though  one  only  can  gain 
it,  the  debate  may  be  well  and  creditably  conducted  on  both 
sides.  If  the  rules  are  not  observed,  if  the  assailing  champion, 
bent  upon  victory  at  all  cost,  has  recourse  to  dishonest  inter- 
rogative tricks,  or  the  defensive  champion  to  perverse  and 
obstructive  negations,  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary,  in  that 
case  the  debate  is  called  by  Aristotle  eristic  or  contentious,  from 
the  undue  predominence  of  the  controversial  spirit  and  purpose; 
also  sophistic,  from  the  fact  that  there  existed  (as  he  asserts)  a 
class  or  profession  of  persons  called  Sophists,  who  regularly 
studied  and  practised  these  culpable  manoeuvres,  first  with  a 
view  to  reputation,  and  ultimately  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
profit,  being  pretenders  to  knowledge  and  wisdom  without  any 
reality  to  justify  them.^ 

We  thus  see  plainly  that  Peirastic  and  Eristic  are  not  to  be 
ranked  as  two  distinct  species  of  discourse,  co-ordinate  with 
Didactic  and  Dialectic ;  but  that  peirastic  is  in  fact  an  epithet 
applicable  generally  to  Dialectic,  bringing  to  view  one  of  its 
useful  and  appropriate  functions ;  while  eristic  designates  only  a 
peculiar  mode  of  conducting  the  process,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  is  abusive  or  that  it  transgresses  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Still  less  ought  Sophistic  to  be  ranked  as  a  distinct 
species ;  since  it  involves  no  intrinsic  or  intellectual  differentia, 
but  connotes  only  ethical  and  personal  peculiarities  ascribed  to 
the  Sophist,  who  is  treated  as  an  impostor  practising  dishonest 
tricks  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit.® 


•  Topic.  VIII.  xi.  p.   161,  a.  20,  37. 

»>  Soph.  El.  xi.  p.  171,  b.  25-35:  oi  fily 

oZy  rrjs  Wktjs  qiJt^t  X'^'*'  roiovroi  ipitrriKol 

iyBpCOTOl     Kol     <pi\fpiS€S    BoKOVffiy     c7v0U,    01 

TtKoi — Kod  Tcov  \irf(cv  ray  cahuy  fji4y 
fl(r7y  01  <pi\4pilifs  Kcd  a'o<f>ta'Tcd,  &AX*  oJ  rwv 
a^Twy  (VfKfv-  KcH  K&yos  b  avrhi  fiky  (arai 
(TOfpicriKhs  Kol  4pt(mK6Sf  &AA*  oit  Kurh. 
ra\n6y^    iAA*     p    iily    yUrjs     tfcuyofjUyris, 


'  An'stot.  Rhetoric.  I.  i.  p.  1355,  b.  17 : 
6  ykp  ao<ptffriKhs  obK  iv  r-p  Swd/xet,  &AX* 
iy  rp  irpoaipic'tt'' — <ro</>i<rT"))j  fi^y  narii  r^y 
TrpoaiptaiM,  ^iaXtKriKhs  8*  oh  Karrh.  r^v 
irpoaipfffiv  oKKh,  Karh  r^y  Hvyafiiy.  To  the 
same  purpose  he  speaks  in  Metaphys.  r. 
ii.  p.  1004,  b.  25,  distinguishing  the 
Sopnist  by  his  upocdpftrn  from  the  Dia- 
lectician, but  recognizing  that  in  point 
of  B6y<ifH5  both  are  alike.  Mr.  Poste 
observes  justly  (in  Transl.  of  the  Boph. 
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While,  however,  we  recognize  as  main  logical  distinctions 
only  the  two  heads  Didactic  and  Dialectic,  we  note  another  way 
that  Aristotle  has  of  bringing  in  what  he  calls  Sophistic  as  a 
variety  of  the  latter.  Both  in  Didactic  and  Dialectic  (he  tells 
us)  the  speakers  enunciate  and  prove  their  propositions  by 
Syllogism ;  the  didactic  syllogism  is  derived  from  the  principiu 
belonging  specially  to  one  particular  science,  and  proceeds  from 
premisses  that  are  true  to  conclusions  that  are  true ;  while  the 
dialectic  syllogism  starts  from  probable  premisses  (i.e.,  accredited 
by  the  ordinary  public  or  by  a  few  wise  men),  and  marches  in 
correct  form  to  conclusions  that  are  probable.  Now,  cor- 
responding to  each  of  these  two,  Aristotle  recognizes  farther  a 
sort  of  degenerate  counterpart.  To  the  didactic  syllogism  there 
corresponds  the  psevdo-graphic  syllogism  or  the  paralogism :  which 
draws  its  premisses  (as  the  didactic  syllogism  does)  from  the 
special  matters  of  some  given  science,*  yet  which  nevertheless 
has  only  the  appearance  of  truth  without  the  reality:  either 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  syllogistic  form,  or  because  the  matter 
of  the  premisses  (the  major,  the  minor,  or  both)  is  untrue.  To 
the  dialectic  syllogism  in  like  manner,  there  corresponds  the 
eristic  or  sophistic  syllogism :  which  is  a  good  syllogism  in 
appearance,  but  not  in  reaUty ;  either  because  it  is  incorrect 
in  form,  or  because  its  premisses,  in  respect  of  their  matter, 
appear  to  be  probable  without  being  really  probable.^ 

One  would  suppose  that  the  relation  between  the  pseudo- 
didactic  and  the  didactic  syllogism,  was  the  same  as  that 
between  the  pseudo-dialectic  and  the  dialectic ;  so  that,  if  the 
pseudo-dialectic  deserved  to  be  called  sophistic  or  eristic,  the 
pseudo-didactic  would  deserve  these  appellations  also;  especially, 
since  the  formal  conditions  of  the  syllogism  are  aUke  for  both. 
This  Aristotle  does  not  admit,  but  draws  instead  a  remarkable 
distinction.  The  Sophist  (he  says)  is  a  dishonest  man,  making 
it  his  professional  purpose  to  deceive ;  the  pseudo-graphic  man 
of  science  is  honest  always,  though  sometimes  mistaken.  So 
long  as  the  pseudo-graphic  syllogism  keeps  within  the  limits 
belonging  to  its  own  special  science,  it  may  be  false,  since  the 


El.,  notes,  p.  99) : — **  BvyafAts^  capacity,  ia 
in  the  intellect;  irpoaiptaisy  purpose,  in 
the  will.  The  antithesis  between  these 
terms  may  throw  li^ht  on  what  Aristotle 
conceived  to  bo  the  relation  between 
Sophistic  and  Dialectic.  .  .  The  power 
plu9  the  will  to  deceive  is  called  Sophis- 
tic ;  the  power  without  the  will,  Dialectic 
(p.  100).''^ 


■  Topic.  I.  i.  p.  101,  a.  5-15.  ol  4k 
rdy  trtpi  riyas  ixitrriifxas  olKflwv  yiy6fxtyoi 
irapaXoyKTfxol,  KaBiirtp  4x\  t^s  y^o»iifrpia% 
#fol  Tcwv  ravrri  axryyivwv  aufiBffirjKfy  txnv 
— 4k  rcSy  oiKfiwy  fi^v  r^  ^TttTT^/ip  Xrjfifxd' 
T«i>,    oitK    iikrjdwv     hit    rhv    ffvXXoyiaixhv 

»>  Ibid  p.  100,  a.  31-p.  101,  a,  16 ; 
Soph.  El.  i.  p.  164,  a.  20-b.  21. 
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geometer  may  be  deceived  even  in  his  own  science  geometry,* 
but  it  cannot  be  sophistic  or  eristic ;  yet,  whenever  it  trans- 
gresses those  limits,  even  though  it  be  true  and  though  it  solves 
the  problem  proposed,  it  deserves  to  be  called  by  those  two 
epithets.  Thus,  there  were  two  distinct  methods  proposed  for 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle — one  by  Hippokrates,  on  geo- 
metrical principles,  the  other  by  Bryson,  upon  principles  extra- 
geometrical.  Both  demonstrations  were  false  and  unsuccessful ; 
yet  that  of  Hippokrates  was  not  sophistic  or  eristic,  because  he 
kept  within  the  sphere  of  geometry ;  while  that  of  Bryson  was 
BO,  because  it  travelled  out  of  geometry.  Nay  more,  this  last 
would  have  been  equally  sophistic  and  eristic,  and  on  the  same 
ground,  even  if  it  had  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem.^  If 
indeed  the  pseudo-graphic  syllogism  be  invalid  in  form,  it  must 
be  considered  as  sophistic,  even  though  within  the  proper 
scientific  limits  as  to  matter ;  but,  if  it  be  correct  in  form  and 
within  these  same  limits,  then,  however  untrue  its  premisses 
may  be,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  sophistic  or  eristic.® 

Such  is  the  test  whereby  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  sophis- 
tication of  the  didactic  process  from  the  legitimate  working  of 
that  process.  Now  this  same  test  cannot  be  applied  to  Dialectic, 
which  has  no  appropriate  or  exclusive  specialty  of  matters, 
but  deals  with  Omne  Scibile,  universally  and  indiscriminately. 
Aristotle  therefore  puts  the  analogy  in  another  way.  Both  in 
Didactic  and  in  Dialectic  the  Sophist  is  one  who  sins  against 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  task  which  he  undertakes ; 
these  conditions  being,  that  in  Didactic  he  shall  confine  himself 
to  the  matters  and  premisses  of  a  given  science, — in  Dialectic, 
to  matters  probable  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be.  Trans- 
gression of  these  conditions  constitutes  unfair  and  dishonest 
manoeuvre,  whether  of  teacher  or  questioner;  like  breach  of 
the  regulations  on  the  part  of  competitors,  bent  on  victory  at 
all  price,  in  the  Olympic  games.  Aristotle  ranks  this  dishonesty 
as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  Sophistic  or  Eristic,  admitting 
of  being  analysed  and  defined; ^  and  his  treatise  on  Sophistical 


•  Topic.  V.  iv.  p.  132.  a.  32. 

»>  Soph.  El.  xi.  p.  171,  b.  12-20  :  t^  yap 
xlffvUoypaufyfiiJLaTa  ovk  ipiariKd  {Korii  yhp  rh 
tnrh  r^v  tcxvtjv  ol  vapaXoyifffioC),  ov^4  */ 
fX  ri  icTi  x^tvSoypddnifia  xfpl  iL\fid4st  oToy 
rh  'IfriroKpdTovs  ^  &  rtrpayooviaixhs  6  Zih 
T&v  fxriviffKcoy,  AAA*  (J>s  Bp^auv  ^Tcrpcrye^- 
vi{e  rhv  KVKXoVy  ci  Ka\  t tr paXooyl' 
^trai  6  KVK\os,aK\*  Uri  oh  Karh. 
rh  IT  pay  fiUy  8tA  rovro  <ro<fn(rr  t' 
k6s'    Also  p.  172,  a.  1-8. 

«  Ibid.  xi.  p.  171,  b.  19-20.    Compare 


Topic.  Vin.  xi.  p.  161,  a.  33:  «€t  Z\  rhr 
Ka\&s  fJicTafitfid{oyra  9ia\€KriKas  icol  fji^ 
ipurriK&s  fitrafitfid^uyf  KaOditfp  rhy  yfcofU- 
rprfy  ytoofAfrpiKuSt  &y  T€  t^cDSos  Iky  t*  aXrjB^s 
^  rh  (rvfx'irepaiy6fi€yoy'  Also  Topic.  VIIL 
xii.  p.  162.  b.  10. 

^  Soph.  El.  xi.  p.  171,  b.  22:  &<nrtp 
ykp  ri  4y  iyuyi  iZiKia  ttUSs  ri  ^x^'  ^^^ 
icrriM  iJiucofiaxict  Tir,  oVrcos  iy  6.yri\oyitf 
iZiKOfiaxia  rj  iptfrriKii  itrriy  iKU  rt  yhp  ol 
irdmus  vucay  irpoaipo6fityoi  irdyruy  &wroy^ 
I  rcu,  Kol  ivravOa  ol  ipurriKoL 
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Befutations  is  intended  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  Loci 
belonging  to  it,  and  contributing  to  its  purpose.* 

Fallacious  dialectical  refutation  being  thus  referred  altogether 
to  dishonesty  of  purpose  (either  contentious  or  profit-seeking) 
and  being  assumed  as  unknown  in  fair  dialectical  debate,  we 
have  to  see  by  what  characteristic  Aristotle  discriminates  falla- 
cious premisses  from  fair  and  admissible  premisses.  Dialectic 
(he  tells  us)  has  for  its  appropriate  matter  probable  premisses — 
beliefs  accredited  either  by  the  multitude  or  by  a  wise  few. 
But  (he  goes  on  to  say)  not  everything  which  appears  probable 
is  really  probable.  Nothing  that  is  really  probable  is  a  mere 
superficial  fancy ;  wherever  this  last  is  the  case,  the  probabilia 
are  apparent  only  and  not  real ;  they  have  the  character  of  false- 
hood stamped  upon  them,  so  as  to  be  immediately  manifest  and 
obvious,  even  to  persons  of  very  narrow  intelligence.  It  is  such 
apparent  probabilia  as  these,  which  make  up  the  premisses  of 
eristic  or  sophistic  discourse,  and  upon  which  the  sophistical  or 
fallacious  refutations  tum.^ 

Aristotle  thus  draws  a  broad  and  marked  line  between  Dialectic 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Eristic  or  Sophistic  on  the  other;  and 
he  treats  the  whole  important  doctrine  of  Logical  Fallacies  as 
coming  under  this  latter  department.  The  distinction  that 
he  draws  between  them  is  two-fold:  first  as  to  purpose,  next 
as  to  subject-matter.  On  the  part  of  the  litigious  or  sophistical 
debater  there  is  the  illicit  purpose  of  victory  at  all  cost,  or  for 
profit :  and  probabilities  merely  apparent — such  as  any  one  may 
see  not  to  be  real  probabilities — constitute  the  matter  of  his 
syllogisms. 

Now,  as  to  the  distinction  of  purpose,  we  may  put  aside  the 
idea  of  profit  as  having  no  essential  connection  with  the  question. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  suppose  the  fair  Dialectician,  not  less  than 
the  Sophist,  as  exhibiting  his  sldll  for  pecuniary  reward ;  while 
the  eagerness  for  victory  on  both  sides  is  absolutely  indispensable 
even  in  well-conducted  debate,  in  order  that  the  appropriate 
stimulus  and  benefit  of  dialectical  exercise  may  be  realized. 
But,  if  the  distinction  of  purpose  and  procedure,  between  the 
Dialectician  and  the  Sophist,  is  thus  undefined   and   unsatis- 


■  Soph.  El.  ix.  p.  170,  a.  34  :  ^\ov  ody 
Ihi  oif  ifdyrwv  ru>v  tXtyx^^  &XA^  rtvv  naph 
r^¥  SioAcfCTtK^i'  \7)irr4oy  rovs  r6irovs. 

»>  Topic.  I.  i.  p.  100,  b.  23:    ipiariKhs 


vfpl  ras  rwv  ipiariKuv  Xi/ytov  &f>X^'  ffvyi- 


8*  HffTi  <ruWoyt(TfJLhs  6  iK  <l>aivofJL€ywv  iy96^u)y  ,  rh  iroAu  ro7s  Kol  fxiKp^  avyopay  Hvya/x^yois 
fi^  tyrmy  Z4y  koI  6  i^  iy96^coy  ^  <paiyofJiiycay     KardirjXo^    iy  avro7s    rj   rov  t^cvSouf    itrrl 


4yh6^»y  <^y6ix€yos.     oh  ykp  rray  rh  <pcuy6' 
fiwoy   Mo^oy,   Kol    Hariy  tyUo^oy,     obO^y 


<p6ais.    CJomparo  Soph.  El.  ii.  p.  1G5,  b.  7. 
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fectory,  still  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  distinction  of  subject- 
matter.  To  discriminate  between  what  is  really  probable  {i.e., 
accredited  either  by  the  multitude  or  by  a  wise  few),  and  what 
is  only  probable  in  appearance  and  not  in  reality — is  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  explanation  given  by  Aristotle  himself* 
— when  he  describes  the  apparently  probable  as  that  which  has 
only  superficial  show,  and  which  the  most  ordinary  intelligence 
discerns  at  once  to  be  false — includes  only  the  more  gross  and 
obvious  fallacies,  but  leaves  out  all  the  rest.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect  than  the  assumption,  in  regard  to  fallacies 
generally,  that  the  appearance  of  probability  is  too  faint  to 
impose  upon  any  ordinary  man.  If  all  fallacies  could  be 
supposed  to  come  under  this  definition,  the  theory  of  Fallacies 
would  undoubtedly  be  worthless  (as  Mr.  Poste  suggests  that  it 
is,  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Sophistici  Elenchi) ; 
and  the  most  dishonest  Sophist  would  at  any  rate  be  harmless. 
But,  in  fact,  Aristotle  himself  departs  from  this  definition  even 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Sophistici  Elenchi ;  for  he  there  treats 
the  sophistic  syllogism  and  refutation  as  having  a  semblance 
of  vaUdity  plausible  enough  to  impose  upon  many  persons,  and 
to  be  difficult  of  detection ;  like  base  metals  having  the  exterior 
appearance  of  gold  and  silver,  and  like  men  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  finer  and  stronger  than  they  really  are.** 
Here  we  have  the  eristic  or  sophistic  syllogism  presented  as 
fallacious,  yet  as  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  truth,  by  un- 
prepared auditors,  imless  warning  and  precaution  be  applied ; 
not  (as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  definition  above  cited)  as  bearing 
the  plain  and  obvious  stamp  of  falsehood,  recognizable  even  by 
the  vulgar.  At  the  time  when  Aristotle  constructed  that  defini- 
tion, he  probably  had  present  to  his  mind  such  caricatures  of 
dialectical  questions  as  Plato  (in  the  dialogue  Euthydemus)  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Sophists  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus. 
And,  since  Aristotle  chose  to  connect  fallacious  reasoning  with 
dishonest  purposes,  and  to  announce  it  as  employed  exclusively 
by  dishonest  debaters,  he  seems  to  have  found  satisfaction  in 
describing  it  as  something  which  no  honest  man  of  ordinary 
understanding  could  accept  as  true :  the  Sophist  being  thus 
presented  not  merely  as  a  knave  but  as  a  fool. 

I  think  it  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Aristotle  to  treat  the 
fallacies  incidental  to  the  human  intellect  as  if  they  were  mere 
traps  laid  by  Sophists  and  litigants ;  and  as  if  they  would  never 


*  Topic.  I.  i.  p.  100,  b.  24,  seq. 
^  Soph.  El.  i.  p.  164,  a.  23-b.  27.    rhv 
ainhv  8i  rp6iroy  koI  <ruAAo7i<r/ubf  koI  li\fy 


Xos  6  fi^y  tartPf  6  5'  ouk  ftrrt  fx^yy  (f>alytrat 
8^  8ta  ir^i'  ivtiplay  ol  ydp  &wtipoi  &ffw§p 
hv  iiir4xoyT€S  "wSfjtwdtv  $€wpov(riy. 
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show  themselves,  assuming  dialectical  debate  to  be  conducted 
entirely  with  a  view  to  its  legitimate  purposes  of  testing  a 
thesis  and  following  out  argumentative  consequences.  It  is 
true  that,  if  there  are  infirmities  incident  to  the  human  in- 
tellect, a  dishonest  disputant  will  be  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  So  far  it  may  be  well  to  note  his  presence.  But 
the  dishonest  disputant  does  not  originate  these  infirmities :  he 
finds  them  already  existing,  and  manifested  undesignedly  not 
merely  in  dialectical  debate,  but  even  in  ordinary  discourse. 
It  is  the  business  of  those  who  theorize  on  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses to  specify  and  discriminate  the  Fallacies  as  liabilities  to 
intellectual  error  among  mankind  in  general,  honest  or  dis- 
honest, with  a  view  to  precaution  against  their  occurrence,  or 
correction  if  they  do  occur ;  not  to  present  them  as  inventions 
of  a  class  of  professional  cheats,*  or  as  tares  sown  by  the 
enemy  in  a  field  where  the  natural  growth  would  be  nothing 
but  pure  wheat. 

In  point  of  fact  the  actual  classification  of  Fallacies  given 
by  Aristotle  is  far  sounder  than  his  announcement  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Though  he  entitles  them  Sophistical  Refutations, 
describing  them  as  intentionally  cultivated  and  exclusively 
practised  by  professional  Sophists  for  gain,  or  by  unprincipled 
litigants  for  victory,  yet  he  recognises  them  as  often  very  dif- 
ficult of  detection,  and  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  theory  of 
Dialectic  generally.**  The  various  general  heads  under  which 
he  distributes  them  are  each  characterized  by  intellectual  or 
logical  marks. 

His  first  and  most  general  observation  is,  that  language  is 
the  usual  medium  and  instrument  through  which  fallacies  are 
operated.*^  Names  and  propositions  are  of  necessity  limited  in 
number ;  but  things  named  or  nameable  are  innumerable  ; 
hence  it  happens  inevitably  that  the  same  name  or  the  same 
proposition  must  have  several  different  meanings.  Since  we 
cannot  talk  of  things  except  by  means  of  their  names,  the 
equivocation  inseparable  from  these  names  is  a  constant  source 
of  false  conclusions.'* 

In  dialectical  procedure,  the  Sophist  and  the  litigious  debater 
aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  five  distinguishable  ends  : — (1) 
To  refute,  or  obtain  the  false  appearance  of  refuting,  the  thesis  ; 
(2)    To  catch,  or  appear  to  catch,  tlie  opponent   in  afiirming 


*  Soph.  El.  i.  p.  165,  a.  19,  BOq.  '  pcun-cu   koI   t<^   ruy  \6yoov  irA^6oj,  T<i  8i 

•*  Ibid.  xi.  p.  172,  b.  7.  •  irpdy^ara  rhy  i^piB^hy  &irtipd  iany.     iitfcey- 

'  Ibid.  i.  p.  165,  a.  5.  Koioy  oly  trXtitu  rhy  ai/rhy  \6yoy  Koi  roCyofia 

**  Ibid.  a.  10 :  rA  fihv  y^p  6y6fUKTa  xrwi-  .  r6  \v  arifialytiy. 
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Bometliing  false  or  contradictory  ;  (3)  Or  in  affirming  something 
paradoxical ;  (4)  Or  in  uttering  incorrect  and  ungrammatical 
speech;  (5)  Or  in  tautological  repetition.  The  first  of  these 
five  ends  is  what  the  Sophist  most  desires ;  where  that  cannot 
be  had,  then,  as  secondary  purposes,  the  succeeding  four,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated." 

The  syllogism  whereby  the  Sophist  appears  to  refute  without 
reaUy  refuting,  is  either  faulty  in  form,  or  untrue  in  matter,  or 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose.  The  Fallacies  that  he  employs  to 
bring  about  this  deceitful  appearance  of  refutation  are  various, 
and  may  be  distributed  first  under  two  great  divisions  : — 

I.  Fallacioe  Dictionis. 

n.  FaUacicB  Extra  Dictionem. 

I.  The  first  division — FaUacice  Dictionis — includes  all  those 
cases  wherein,  under  the  same  terms  or  propositions,  more  than 
one  meanmg  is  expressed.     Six  heads  may  be  distinguished  :— 

1.  Homonymy  (Equivocation) :  where  the  double  meaning 
resides  in  one  single  term — noun  or  verb* 

2.  Amphiboly :  where  the  double  meaning  resides,  not  in  a 
single  word  but,  in  a  combination  of  words — ^proposition,,  phrase, 
or  sentence. 

3.  Conjunction  (hardly  distinguishable  from  that  immediately 
preceding — Amphiboly) . 

4.  Disjunction :  where  what  is  affirmed  conjunctively  is  not 
true  disjunctively,  or  the  reverse.  {E.g.,  Five  are  two  and 
three ;  but  you  cannot  say,  Five  are  even  and  odd.  The  greater 
is  equal  and  something  besides ;  but  you  cannot  say,  The  greater 
is  equal.) 

5.  Accentuation :  where  the  same  word  differently  accentuated 
has  a  different  meaning. 

6.  Figura  Dictionis :  where  two  words,  from  being  analogous 
in  form,  structure,  or  conjugation,  are  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  analogous  in  meaning  also.** 

Such  are  the  six  heads  of  FaUacice  Dictionis — Fallacies  or 
Paralogisms  arising  from  words  as  such,  or  something  directly 
appertaining  to  them. 

II.  Under  the  second  division — Fallacies  or  Paralogisms  Extra 
Dictionem — there  are  seven  heads  : 

1.  Fallacia  Accidentis, 

2.  FaUacia  a  dicta  Secundum  Quid  ad  dictum  Simpliciter. 


•  Soph.  El.  ui.  p.  165,  b.  12-22,  »»  Ibid.  iy.  p.  165,  b.  23-p.  166,  b.  19. 
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8.  Ignoratio  ElenchL 

4.  Fallacia  Conseqtientis, 

5.  Petitio  Principii. 

6.  Non  Causa  pro  Causa. 

7.  FaUacia  Plurium  Inter rogationum^ 

1.  The  first  of  these  varieties,  called  FaUacia  Accidentis,  arises 
when  a  syllogism  is  made  to  conclude  that,  because  a  given  pre- 
dicate may  be  truly  affirmed  of  a  given  subject,  the  same  predi- 
cate may  also  be  truly  affirmed  respecting  all  the  accidents  of 
that  subject :  as  when  Koriskus  is  denied  to  be  a  man,  because 
he  is  not  Sokrates,  who  is  a  man ;  or  is  denied  to  be  Koriskus, 
because  he  is  a  man,  while  a  man  is  not  Koriskus. 

In  the  title  given  to  this  general  head  of  Fallacy,^  we  must 
understand  Accident,  not  in  its  special  logical  sense  as  opposed 
to  Essence,  but  in  a  far  larger  sense,  including  both  Genus  when 
predicated  separately  from  Differentia,  and  Differentia  when  pre- 
dicated separately  from  Genus ;  including,  in  fact,  every  thing 
which  is  distinguishable  from  the  subject  in  any  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  predioable  of  it — every  thing  except  the  Definition, 
which  conjoins  Genus  and  Differentia  together,  and  is  thus 
identical  and  convertible  with  the  definitum. 

2.  The  second  general  variety  arises  when  a  proposition  is 
affirmed  with  qualification  or  limitation  in  the  premisses,  but  is 
affirmed  without  qualification,  simply  and  absolutely,  in  the 
conclusion.  The  Ethiopian  is  white  in  his  teeth  and  black  in 
his  skin ;  therefore,  he  is  both  white  and  not  white — both  white 
and  black.  In  this  example  the  fallacy  is  obvious,  and  can 
hardly  escape  any  one  ;  but  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which 
the  distinction  is  not  so  conspicuous,  and  in  which  the  respondent 
will  hesitate  whether  he  ought  to  grant  or  refuse  a  question 
simply  and  absolutely.*'  One  example  given  by  Aristotle  deserves 
notice  on  its  own  account :  Non-Ens  est  opinabile,  therefore 
Non-Ens  est ;  or,  again.  Ens  non  est  homo,  therefore.  Ens  nan 
est.  This  is  one  among  Aristotle's  ways  of  bringing  to  view 
what  modem  logicians  describe  as  the  double  function  of  the 
substantive  verb — to  serve  as  copula  in  predication,  and  to  pre- 
dicate existence.^    He  regards  the  confusion  between  these  two 


•  Soph.  El.  V.  p.  166,  b.  20-27.  '  announced  as    distinct    and    separate — 

*•  Ibid.  b.  29:    oi  trapii  rh  (TVfifitfirjKhf  Fallaria  ConseqiLentis. 
irapaXoytafjioi.     Every  man  is  an  animal ;         *=  Ibid.    b.   37,   scq.    ^tov   rh   iv  fi4ptt 

but,  because  a  predicate  is  true  of  the  XfySfjLtyov  ws  airXws  dpnu^voy  Xtj^td^ — rh 

subject  mnn,  you  cimnot  infer  that  the  8i  roiovroy  irr*  4vlwy  fxh  vayrl  dtvfnjaai 

same   predicate   is  true   of  the   subject  p^^ioy—ix*  iyluy  8i  XayBdvu  voWdKis, 
animal.    This  title  comprehends  within        *•  The  same  double  or  multiple  meaning 

its   range   another,  which  is  presently  of  Est  is  discriminated  by  Aristotle  in 
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functions  as  an  example  of  the  Fallacy  now  before  us — of  passing 
a  dicto  Secundum  Quid  ad  dictum  Simpliciter.^ 

8.  The  third  of  these  heads  of  Fallacy — Ignoratio  Elenchi — is, 
when  the  speaker,  professing  to  contradict  the  thesis,  advances 
another  proposition  which  contradicts  it  in  appearance  only  but 
not  in  reality,  because  he  does  not  know  what  are  the  true  and 
BufBcient  conditions  of  a  valid  Elenchus.  In  order  to  be  valid, 
it  must  be  real,  not  merely  verbal ;  it  must  be  proved  by  good 
syllogistic  premisses,  without  any  Petitio  Principii ;  and  it  must 
deny  the  same  matter,  in  the  same  relations,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  that  which  the  thesis  affirmed.  Thus,  it  is  no  contra- 
diction to  affirm  and  deny  doubleness  of  the  same  body ;  both 
affirmation  and  denial  may  be  true,  if  you  take  the  comparison 
against  different  numbers  or  different  bodies,  or  at  different  times. 
Sometimes  persons  neglect  some  of  these  conditions,  and  fancy 
that  they  have  contradicted  the  thesis,  when  they  have  not: 
this  is  Ignoratio  Elenchi.^    (If  the  thesis  be  an  affirmative 


tbe  Metaphjsioa,  but  in  a  different  way — 
rh  ^y  &5  &Ai70fS,  K<d  rh  fiij  hv  us  if^eDSoT — 
A.  vii.p.  1017,  a.  31 ;  E.  iv.  p.  1027,  b.  18- 
36.  Bonitz  (ad.  Metapbys.  Z.  iy.  p.  310) 
fiays : — *'  Quid  quod  etiam  illud  esse  buc 
refert,  quo  non  existentiain  significamus, 
Bed  predicati  cum  subjecto  conjuno- 
tionem."  Aristotle  is  even  more  precise 
than  modern  logicians  in  analysing  tbe 
different  meanings  of  rh  6y:  be  dis- 
tinguishes four  of  tbem. 

•  Sopb.  El.  V.  p.  167,  a.  1 :  oToy  ti  rh 
fi^  6y  ivrt  Zo^axrr6yj  8t«  t^  fi^  %y  tffriv'  ov 
yap  rahrhv  tiyai  r4  ri  koX  elycu  airXus. 

Compare  Metapbys.  Z.  iv.  p.  1030,  a. 
25,  and  De  Interpretatione,  p.  21,  a.  25- 
34:  &(nrtp  ''Ofir}p6s  iari  ti,  oToy  Totrjr'tis' 
dp'  ody  Koi  ferny,  ^  oC ;  Karh,  <rvfifi€$rjKhs 
ybip  Karttyoptirai  rod  *0^4\pov  rd  tcriv' 
8ti  y6.p  voirtriis  itrriy^  AXA*  oh  KaS* 
atn6y  Korriyopurai  Kurd  rov  'Ofi-fipov  rd 
Mffrty. 

It  is  clear  from  tbe  above  passages 
that  Aristotle  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
tbe  logical  fact  which  Hubbes,  James 
Mill,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  have 
more  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated,  as 
tbe  confusion  between  tbe  two  distinct 
functions  of  the  substantive  verb.  Many 
excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  *  System  of  Logic,*  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  (Bk.  L  cb.  iv.  s.  1) ;  also  in 
tbe  '  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,'  by 
James  Mill,  especially  in  tbe  recent 
edition  of  that  work,  containino^  tbe  ex- 
planatory notes  by  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  and  Dr. 
Findlater  (Vol.  I.  cb.  iv.  p.  174,  seq.). 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  however  speaks  too  unre- 
servedly   of   this    confusion  as    having 


escaped  tbe  notice  of  Aristotle,  and  as 
baving  been  brougbt  to  light  only  by  or 
since  Hobbes.  He  says  (in  a  note  on  tbe 
*  Analysis,*  p.  183) : — **  As  in  the  case  of 
many  other  luminous  tbougbts,  an 
approach  is  found  to  have  been  made  to  it 
by  previous  thinkers.  Hobbes,  though 
he  did  not  reach  it,  came  very  close  to  it ; 
and  it  was  still  more  distinctly  antici- 
pated hy  Laromigui^,  though  without 
any  sufficient  perception  of  its  value  .  .  . 
in  the  following  words : — **  Quand  on  dit, 
r^tro  est,  &a,  le  mot  est,  ou  le  verbe, 
n'cxprime  pas  la  mime  chose  que  le  mot 
etre,  sujet  de  la  definition.  Si  j'^nonce  la 
proposition  suivante :  Dieu  est  existant, 
je  ne  voudrais  pas  dire  assur^ment,  Dieu 
existe  existant :  cela  ne  ferait  pas  un 
sens  :  de  m€me,  si  je  dis  que  Virgile  est 
po^te,  je  ne  veux  pas  donner  k  entendre 
que  Virgile  existe.  Le  verbe  est  dans  la 
proposition  n'exprime  dout  pas  Texistenoe 
r^elle ;  il  n'exprime  qu'un  rapport  special 
entre  le  sujet  et  I'attribiit,  Ac* "  Tbe 
passages  above  cited  from  Aristotle  show 
that  he  had  not  only  enunciated  the 
same  truth  as  Laromigui^re,  but  even 
illustrated  it  by  tbe  same  example 
(Homer  instead  of  Virgil).  I  shall  in 
another  place  state  more  fully  the  views 
of  Aristotle  respecting  Existence. 

»>  Soph.  El.  V.  p.  167,  a,  21-35 :  ol  5* 
irapiL  rh  fx}i  HiMpiadcu  ri  itrri  (rvWoXtcrfjihs  1} 
ri  (Ktyxos,  iL\Xh  irapii  t^v  HWtir^ty  yivovrai 
rov  \6yov. 

We  may  remark,  by  tbe  way,  that  it  is 
not  very  consistent  in  Aristotle  to  recog- 
nize one  general  bead  of  Sophistical 
Refutation  called  IgnorcUio  Elenchi,  aftec 
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universal,  it  is  sufficient  contradiction  if  you  prove  a  negative 
particular  against  it.) 

4.  The  fourth  head  includes  what  are  called  Fallacies  Conse- 
quenUs :  when  a  man  inverts  the  relation  between  predicate  and 
subject  in  a  categorical  proposition  affirmative  and  universal, 
thinking  that  it  may  be  simply  converted  or  that  the  subject 
may  be  truly  affirmed  of  the  predicate ;  or  when,  in  an  hypo- 
thetical proposition,  he  inverts  the  relation  between  antecedent 
and  consequent,  arguing  that,  because  the  consequent  is  true, 
the  antecedent  must  for  that  reason  be  true  also.  Honey  is  of 
yellow  colour ;  you  see  a  yellow  substance,  and  you  infer  for  that 
reason  that  it  must  be  honey.  Thieves  generally  walk  out  by 
night ;  you  £uEid  a  man  walking  out  by  night,  and  you  infer  that 
he  must  be  a  thief.  These  are  inferences  from  Signs,  opinions 
founded  on  facts  of  sense,  such  as  are  usually  employed  in 
Rhetoric ;  often  or  usually  true,  but  not  necessarily  or  universally 
true,  and  therefore  fallacious  when  used  as  premisses  in  a 
syllogism.* 

5.  The  fifth  head  is  that  of  Petitio  Principii :  a  man  sometimes 
assumes  for  his  premiss  what  is  identical  with  the  conclusion  to 
be  proved,  without  being  aware  of  the  identity.^ 

6.  The  sixth  head  of  Fallacy — Non  Causa  pro  Causd — ^is,  when 
we  mistake  for  a  cause  that  which  is  not  really  a  cause ;  or,  to 
drop  the  misleading  word  cause,  and  to  adopt  the  clearer  terms 
in  which  this  same  fallacy  is  announced  in  the  Analytica  Priora® 
— Non  per  Hoc — Non  propter  Hoc,  it  arises  when  we  put  forward, 
as  an  essential  premiss  of  a  given  conclusion,  something  that  is 


the  definition  that  he  has  given  of  the 
Sophist  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise. 
He  had  told  us  that  the  Sophist  was  a 
dishonest  man,  who  made  it  his  profession 
to  study  and  practise  these  tricks,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  pass  for  a 
clever  man,  and  of  getting  money.  Ac- 
cording to  this  dennition,  there  is  no 
Ignoraiio  Elenchi  in  the  Soplust,  though 
there  may  be  in  the  person  who  supposes 
himself  refuted.  The  Sophist  is  assumed 
to  know  what  he  is  about,  and  to  be 
aware  that  his  argument  is  a  fallacious 
one. 

•  So|^.  El.  V.  p.  167.  b.  1-18.  This 
head  (^aVacia  Consequentit)  is  not  es- 
sentially distinguishable  from  the  first 
{FaUacia  AccidenlU\  being  nothing  more 
than  a  peculiar  species  or  variety  thereof, 
as  Aristotle  himself  admits  a  little  farther 
<m— vi.  p.  168,  a,  26;  vii.  p.  169,  b.  7; 
▼iii.  p.  170,  a.  3.  Compare  also  xxviii.  p. 
181,  a.  25. 


b  Ibid.  V.  p.  167,  a.  38 :  iih,  rh  fi^  Sui^okt- 
Bai  ffwopav  rh  ravrhv  koX  rh  trtpoy. 

«  Ibid.  b.  21 ;  vii.  p.  169,  b.  13.  Com- 
pare Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xvii.  p.  65. 

In  commenting  on  the  above  chapter 
of  the  Analytica  Priora,  I  have  already 
remarked  (Vol.  I.  p.  258,  note)  how  much 
better  is  the  designation  there  given  of 
the  present  fallacy — Aon  per  Hoe  (ab 
irapit  r^p  B^aiv  rh  ^cuSos) — than  the 
designation  here  given  of  the  same  fallacy 
— Non  Causa  pro  Catud,  Aristotle  is 
speaking  of  a  syllogistic  process,  consist- 
ing of  premisses  and  a  ooncluston;  the 
premisses  being  the  reaions  or  grounds  of 
the  conclusion,  not  the  eauae  thereof,  as 
thnt  term  is  commonly  understood.  The 
term  cause  is  one  used  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent senses  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  reasoning  upon  it.  See  Whately's 
remarks  on  this  subject,  Bk.  iii.  sect.  14, 
of  his  Logic :  also  his  Appendix  I.  to  that 
work,  under  article  Reason, 
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not  really  an  essential  premiss  thereof.  When  you  intend  to 
refate  a  given  thesis  by  showing,  that,  if  admitted,  it  leads  to 
impossible  or  absurd  conclusions,  you  must  enunciate  that  thesis 
itself  among  the  premisses  that  lead  to  such  absurdities.*  But^ 
though  enunciated  in  this  place,  it  may  often  happen  that  the 
thesis  may  be  an  unnecessary  adjunct — ^not  among  the  premisses 
really  pertinent  and  essential :  and  that  the  impossible  conclu- 
sion may  be  sufficiently  proved,  even  though  the  thesis  were 
omitted.  StUl,  since  the  thesis  is  declcured  along  with  the  rest^ 
it  will  appear  falsely  to  be  a  part  of  the  real  proof.  It  will  often 
appear  so  even  to  yourself  the  questioner ;  you  not  detecting  the 
fallacy.^  Under  such  circumstances  the  respondent  meets  you 
by  Non  propter  Hoc.  He  admits  your  conclusion  to  be  impossible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  duly  proved,  but  he  shows  you  that 
it  is  proved  by  evidence  independent  of  his  thesis,  and  not  by 
reason  or  means  of  his  thesis.  Accordingly  you  have  advanced 
a  syllogism  good  in  itself,  but  not  good  for  the  purpose  which 
you  aimed  at ;°  viz.,  to  refute  the  thesis  by  establishing  that  it 
led  to  impossible  consequences.  You  will  fail,  even  if  the  impos- 
sible consequence  which  you  advance  is  a  proposition  conjoined 
vnth  the  thesis  through  a  continuous  series  of  intermediate  pro- 
positions, each  of  them  having  one  common  term  with  the  next. 
Much  more  will  you  fail,  if  your  impossible  consequence  is  quite 
foreign  and  unconnected  with  the  thesis ;  as  we  sometimes  find 
in  Dialectic. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  of  these  heads  of  Fallacy  is,  when 
the  questioner  puts  two  distinct  questions  in  the  same  form  of 
words,  as  if  they  were  one — FalUicia  Plwrium  Interrogationum  ut 
Unius.  In  well-conducted  Dialectic  the  respondent  was  assumed 
to  reply  either  Yes  or  No  to  the  question  put ;  or,  if  it  was  put 
in  the  form  of  an  alternative,  he  accepted  distinctly  one  term  of 
the  alternative.  Under  such  conditions  he  could  not  reply  to 
one  pf  these  double-termed  questions  without  speaking  falsely  or 
committing  himself.  Are  the  earth  and  the  sea  liquid  ?  Is  the 
heaven  or  the  earth  sea  ?  The  questions  are  improperly  put, 
and  neither  admits  of  any  one  correct  answer.  You  ought  to 
confine  yourself  to  one  question  at  a  time,  with  one  subject  and 
one  predicate,  making  what  is  properly  understood  by  one  single 
proposition.  The  two  questions  here  stated  as  examples  ought 
properly  to  be  put  as  four.^ 


•  Soph.  El.  V.  p.  167,  b.  24 :   ihy  oiy 
iyKarapiOfi^Ori  iy  rois  iyayKoiois  ipuriifuun 
irpds   t6   ffvfificuyoy   iZ^yaroy,    9o^(i   xapik 
rovro  ylyfffScu  woWdKis  6  (Kfyxos. 
.    **  Ibid.  b.  85 :  itol  KayOdyti  iroWdKis  obx 


^TToy  abrohs  rohs  ipofr&vras  rd  roiovroy. 

«  Ibid.  b.  34:  iuruXX^itrroi  fi^y  ohf 
kx\m  obK  (laly  ol  roiovroi  x6yoij  xp6t  9h 
r6  xpoK^itityoy  iurvkXAyurroi, 

^  Ibid.  b.  38-p.  168,  a.  16 ;  tI.  p.  169> 
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Aristotle  has  thus  distinguished  and  classified  Fallacies  tinder 
thirteen  distinct  heads  in  all — six  In  Dictione,  and  seven  Extra 
Dictionem ;  among  which  last  one  is  Ignoratio  Elenchi.  He  now 
proceeds  to  show  that,  in  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter, 
all  the  Fallacies  ranged  under  the  thirteen  heads,  may  be  shown 
to  be  reducible  to  this  single  one — Ignoratio  Elenchi.  Every 
Fallacy,  whatever  it  be,  transgresses  or  fails  to  satisfy,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  canons  or  conditions  which  go  to  constitute  a 
valid  Elenehus,*  or  a  valid  Syllogism.  For  a  true  Elenchus 
is  only  one  mode  of  a  true  Syllogism;  namely,  that  of  which 
the  conclusion  is  contradictory  to  some  given  thesis  or  proposi- 
tion.** With  this  particular  added,  the  definition  of  a  valid 
Syllogism  will  also  be  the  definition  of  a  good  Elenchus.  And 
thus  Ignoratio  Elenchi — misconception  or  neglect  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  good  Elenchus — understood  in  its  largest  meaning, 
is  rather  a  characteristic  common  to  all  varieties  of  Fallacy, 
than  one  variety  among  others. ° 

In  regard  to  two  among  the  thirteen  heads — FaUacia  Acciden- 
lis  and  FaUacia  Consequentis  (which  however  ought  properly  to 
rank  as  only  one  head,  since  the  second  is  merely  a  particular 
variety  of  the  first) — Aristotle's  observations  are  remarkable. 
After  having  pointed  out  that  a  Syllogism  embodying  this  fallacy 
will  not  be  valid  or  conclusive  (thus  showing  that  it  involves 
Ignoratio  Elenchi),  he  affirms  that  even  scientific  men  were  often 
not  aware  of  it,  and  conceived  themselves  to  be  really  refuted 
by  an  unscientific  opponent  urging  against  them  such  an  incon- 
clusive syllogism.  To  take  an  example: — Every  triangle  has 
its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  every  triangle  is  a 
figure ;  therefore,  every  figure  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles.^    Here  we  have  an  invalid  syllogism ;  for  it  is  in 


a.  6-12.  ri  y^  irpSrcurh  icTiy  ty  Kaff 
kv6s, — tl  oZv  fxla  irp6rcuris  ri  ty  Kaff  iv6s 
hJ^iovffa^  Koi  airK&s  tcrrai  wpSrcuris  ri  Toiavrri 
ip^riiTis. 

The  examples  given  of  this  fallacy  by 
Aristotle  are  so  palpable — the  expounder 
of  every  fallacy  mmt  make  it  clear  by 
giving  examples  that  every  one  sees 
through  at  ouce — that  we  are  tempted  to 
imagine  that  no  one  can  \)0  iroi)08ed  on 
by  it.  But  Aristiitle  himself  remarks, 
Very  justly,  that  there  occur  many  canes 
in  which  we  do  not  readily  see  whether 
one  question  only,  or  more  than  one,  is 
involved ;  and  in  which  one  answer  is 
made,  though  two  questions  are  con- 
cerned. To  set  out  distinctly  all  the 
separate  debateable  points  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  precautions  for  ensuring 


correct  decision.  The  importance  of 
such  discriminating  separation  is  one  of 
the  four  rules  prescribed  by  Descartes  in 
his  Discours  de  la  Me'thode.  The  present 
case  comes  under  Mr.  Mill's  Fallacies  of 
Confusion. 

•  Soph.  El.  vi.  p.  168,  a.  19 :  Ifari  yhp 
fiiravTaj  iiyaXvaou  rovs  \(x^^*^^  rp&wovs 
€is  rhy  rod  ^\fyxov  biopifffiSy. 

^  Ibid.  a.  35. 

«^  Ibid.  p.  IGD,  b.  15. 

^  I  hid.  p.  108,  a.  40  :  o68*  d  rh  rplywoy 
ivo7y  opOaiv  teas  ^X'^  ffvfifi4firiK9  5* 
aii  T <p  <r  x4\ ^xar  I  tJyai  ^  rrp^t^  % 
h^xfiy  St<  (tx^/ao  ^  iipxh  ^  •Kpirroy 
rovro. 

Here  wo  liave  Figure  reckoned  as  an 
accident  of  Triangle.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  Ari.^totle'8  occasional  laxity  in  employ- 
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the  Third  figure,  and  sins  against  the  conditions  of  that  figure, 
by  exhibiting  an  universal  affirmative  conclusion:  it  is  a 
syllogism  properly  concluding  in  Darapti,  but  with  conclusion 
improperly  generalized.  Yet  Aristotle  intimates  that  a  scientific 
geometer  of  his  day,  in  argument  with  an  unscientific  opponent, 
would  admit  the  conclusion  to  be  well  proved,  not  knowing  how 
to  point  out  where  the  fallacy  lay :  he  would,  if  asked,  grant  the 
premisses  necessary  for  constructing  such  a  syllogism ;  and, 
even  if  not  asked,  would  suppose  that  he  had  already  granted 
them,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  granted.* 

The  passage  affords  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  scientific  men  contemporary  with  Aristotle.  Most 
of  them  were  prepared  to  admit  fallacious  inferences  (such  as 
the  above)  which  assumed  the  interehangeability  of  subject  and 
predicate.  They  had  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  logical 
relations  between  one  proposition  and  another,  and  between  the 
two  different  terms  of  the  same  proposition.  The  differences  of 
essential  from  accidental  predication,  and  of  each  among  the 
five  Predicables  from  the  others,  must  have  been  practically 
familiar  to  them,  as  to  others,  from  the  habit  of  correct  speaking 
in  detail ;  but  they  had  not  been  called  upon  to  consider  correct 
speaking  and  reasoning  in  theory,  nor  to  understand  upon  what 
conditions  it  depended  whether  the  march  of  their  argumentative 
discourse  landed  them  in  true  or  false  results.  And,  if  even  the 
scientific  men  were  thus  unaware  of  logical  fallacies,  we  may  be 
sure  that  this  must  have  been  still  more  the  case  with  un- 
scientific men,  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education.  Aristotle 
tells  us  here,  in  more  than  one  passage,  how  widespread  such 


ing  tho  word  (rv/x$($r}K6s.  He  commonly  i  <rvtififfiriK6s.  When  he  gave  this  title, 
U8C8  it  as  contrasted  with  essential,  of  ,  he  probably  had  present  to  his  mind  only 
which  last  term  Mr.  Poste  says  very  such  examples  as  he  indicates  in  Soph, 
justly  (notes,  p.  129):— "To  complete!  El.  v.  p.  166,  b.  32.  Throughout  the 
thestutementof  Aristotle's  view,  it  should  ;  Topica  and  elsewhere,  Genus  is  dis- 
be  added,  that  essential  propositions  are    tinguislied  pointedly  from    <rvfi$fBriK6s, 


those  whose  predicate  cannot  be  defined 
without  naming  the  subject,  or  whose 
subject  cannot  be  defined  without  naming 
the  predicate."  Now  figure  is  the  genus 
to  which  triangle  belongs,  and  triangle 
cannot  be  defined  without  naming  its 
genus  figure.  But  to  include  Genus  as  a 
prediciible  under  tho  hea«l  of  arvufiffiriKds 
or  Accident,  is  in  marked  opposition  to 
Aristotle's  own  doctrine  elsewhere:  see 
Topic.  I.  V.  p.  102,  b.  4;  iv.  p.  101, 
b.  17;  Analyt.  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  71,  b.  9; 
Metaphys.  E.  p.  1026,  b.  32.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  Aiistotle  gave  to  this 
general  head  of  Fallacy  the  misleading 
title    of   Fallacia  Accidentis  —  irapd    t6 


though  examples  occur  occasionally  in 
which  the  distinction  is  neglected.  The 
two  Falhicies  called  Accidentis  and  Ccm- 
sequentiSf  would  both  be  more  properly 
ranked  under  one  common  logical  title — 
Supposed  convertibility  or  interchangeahle- 
ness  between  Subject  and  Predicate — ei  T<J5e 
avh  ToG56  fi^i  x^p'^C^'^^i  hV^  ^^^  Bar4pov 
Xoi>pi(*(rBai  Bdrtpoy  (vii.  p.  169,  b.  8). 

•  Soph.  El.  vi.  p.  168,  b.  6 :  aW^  xapd 
roino  Kol  ol  t«x»'*'»'o*  *ai  6a,wj  ol  4xt<n"fi' 
fioyts  inrh  ruv  i.vtin(xrii\yi6vo»v  i\4yxoyTcu* 
Karik  ffvfififpriKhs  ykp  woiovyrcu  robs  (rvAAo- 
yiar/xohf  xphs  rohs  ci8<$Tas*  ol  8*  oh  ^vydfityoi 
hicupuy  ^  ipwT^ix€voi  hih6aujiv  ^  oh  HSyrts 
oXovTcu  8c8fi0K^ya4. 
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illogical  tendencies  were :  to  fancy  that  two  subjects  which  had 
one  predicate  the  same  must  be  the  same  with  each  other  in  aU 
respects ;  ^  to  understand  each  predicate  applied  to  a  subject  as 
being  itself  an  independent  subject,  implying  a  new  Hoc  Aliqidd 
or  Unum ;  **  to  treat  the  universal,  not  as  a  common  epithet  but, 
as  a  substantive  and  singular  apart ;  °  to  use  equivocal  words  or 
phrases,  even  the  most  wide  and  vague,  without  any  attempt  to 
discriminate  their  various  meanings.**  Such  insensibility  to  the 
conditions  of  accurate  reasoning  prevailed  alike  among  ordinary 
men  and  among  the  men  of  special  science.  A  geometer  would 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  inconclusive  syllogism  stated  in  the  last 
paragraph,  which,  as  being  founded  on  the  Fallacia  Accidentis  (or 
interchangeability  of  subject  and  predicate),  Aristotle  numbers 
among  Sophistical  Befutations.  Such  a  refutation,  however, 
even  when  successful,  would  not  at  all  prove  that  the  geometer 
was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  his  own  science ;  ®  for  it  would 
puzzle  the  really  scientific  man  as  well  as  the  pretender. 

We  must  always  recollect  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  author 
who  studied  the  logical  relations  between  Terms  and  Proposi- 
tions, with  a  view  to  theory  and  to  general  rules  founded  there- 
upon. The  distinctions  which  he  brought  to  view  were  in  his 
time  novelties ;  even  the  simplest  rules,  such  as  those  relating 
to  the  Conversion  of  propositions,  or  to  Contraries  and  Contra- 
dictories, had  never  been  stated  in  general  terms  before.  Up 
to  a  certain  point,  indeed,  acquired  habit,  even  without  these 
generalities,  would  doubtless  lead  to  correct  speech  and  reason- 
ing ;  yet  liable  to  be  perverted  in  many  cases  by  erroneous 
tendencies,  requiring  to  be  indicated  and  guarded  against  by  a 
logician.  When  we  are  told  that  even  a  professed  geometer  was 
imposed  upon  by  these  fallacies,  we  learn  at  once  how  deep- 
seated  were  such  illogical  deficiencies,  how  useful  was  Aristotle's 
theoretical  study  in  marking  them  out,  and  how  insufficient  was 
his  classification  when  he  described  the  Fallacies  as  obvious 
frauds,  broached  only  by  dishonest  professional  Sophists.  As 
he  himself  states,  the  cause  of  deceit  turns  upon  a  quite  trifling 
difiference ;  having  its  root  in  the  imperfection  of  language  and 


•  Boph.   El.  vi.  p.  168,  b.  31 :  rh,  yhp     fid\t<rra  ioK(7  irap4ir€a6cu  rh  r6^§  rt  irol 
iyl    ravr^    raindf    Koi    &\A.'^Aois    i^iov/xty     rh  tv. 

thai  to6t<{.— vii.  p.  169,  b.  7 :  (n  koI  eirl  j      «  I>)id.  xxii.  p.  178,  b.  37-p.  179,  a.  10. 
froWwy  tpaivtrai  Kal  iiiovrai  o0tw5,  ;      **  Ibid.  vii.  p.  161),  a.  22. 
c2  T(J?«  itirh  To86<  fi^  x^P^C'^cu,  firji*  avh        *  Ibid.  viii.  p.  160,  b.  27 :  ol  8i  ffo^ff' 
Baripov  x^pK*^^^  Odrtpoy.  ■  tikoI    ^A€7xo<,   2t»'  ical    <rv\Koyl(tavTcu   T^r 

**  Ibid.  vii.  p.  169,  a.  33 :  5ti  ir  a  t^    t  b  ,  iiyri(pcuriv^  ov  iroioixri  8f/Aoi/  ti  iyyofT'  icc2 
Karri  yo  pov  fif  y  6y    rtyos     tur  o\a/x-     y<ip   rhy    flUSra    4niro^l^ov<rt    rovrois   rots 
fidyofify  r6Bt   ri    Ka\   its   %y    bxa-    K6yots,     Compare  vi.  p.  168,  b.  6. 
Kovo  fit  y "      r<p  yh.p    iv\     kcu    r-^    ovalef,  . 
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in  our  frequent  habit  of  using  words  without  much  attention  to 
logical  distinctions.^ 

Under  one  or  other,  then,  of  the  thirteen  general  heads  above 
enumerated,  all  Paralogisms  must  be  included — merely  apparent 
syllogisms,  or  refutations,  which  are  not  real  and  valid ;  ^  and 
all  of  them  designated  by  Aristotle  as  sophistic  or  eristic. 
Besides  these,  moreover,  he  includes,  as  we  saw,  under  the  same 
designation,  syllogisms  or  refutations  vaUd  in  form,  and  true 
as  to  conclusion,  yet  founded  on  premisses  not  suited  to  the 
matter  in  debate  ;  i.e.,  not  suited  to  Dialectic.  Now,  here  it  is 
that  difficulty  arises.  Dialectic  and  Bhetoric  are  carefully  dis« 
tinguished  by  Aristotle  from  all  the  special  sciences  (such  as 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Medicine,  &c.) ;  and  are  construed  as 
embracing  every  variety  of  authoritative  dicta,  current  beliefs, 
and  matters  of  opinion,  together  with  all  the  most  general 
maxims  and  hypotheses  of  Ontology  and  Metaphysics,  of  Physics 
and  Ethics,  and  the  common  Axioms  assumed  in  all  the  sciences, 
as  discriminated  from  what  is  special  and  peculiar  to  each. 
Construed  in  this  way,  we  might  imagine  that  the  subject-matter 
of  Dialectic  was  all-comprehensive,  and  that  every  thing  without 
exception  belonged  to  it,  except  the  specialties  of  Geometry  and 
of  the  other  sciences ;  and  such  is  the  usual  language  of  Ari- 
stotle. Yet  in  the  treatise  before  us  we  find  him  exerting  him- 
self to  establish  another  classification,  and  to  part  off  Dialectic 
from  a  certain  other  science  or  art  which  he  acknowledges  under 
the  title  of  Sophistic  or  Eristic.®  Elsewhere  he  describes  So- 
phistic as  occupied  in  the  study  of  accidents  or  occasional  con- 
junctions ;  and  this  characteristic  feature  parts  it  off  from 
Demonstration  and  Science.  But  there  is  greater  difficulty  when 
he  tries  to  part  it  off  from  Dialectic.  Where  are  we  to  find  a 
clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  matter  of  dialectic  debate 
(g}Tnnastic  or  testing)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  matter  of  debate 
sophistic  or  litigious,  on  the  other  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Topica  Aristotle  assigned,  as  the  distinction,  that  the  Dialec- 
tician argues  upon  premisses  really  probable,  while  the  litigious 
Sophist  takes  up  premisses  which  are  probable  in  appearance 
only,  and  not  in  reality;  such  apparent  prohabilia  (he  goes 
on   to    say)    having   only   the   most   superficial   semblance   of 


•  Soph.  El.  vii.  p.  169,  b.  14:  iy  fiircwn        ^  Metapliys.  K.  viii.  p.   1064,  b.  26: 
ykp  T)  airdrrj  iik   rh  vapa  fUKpoy  ov  yhp     rovro    8^    {rh    ffvfi0ffiriK6s)    ovSc/u/a    ^i?tc« 


biaxpifiovfify  oCtc  t^s  irpordfffws  otirt  rov 
ffuWayKT/xov   rhv    ipov   5t^   r^v  dpufityriy 
atriay.     Compare  v.  p.  167,  a.  5-14;   i.  p. 
165,  a.  6-19. 
»>  Ibid.  viii.  p.  170,  a.  10. 


T«v  6fJLoKoyovfi€yus  ovauy  4'wiaTrjfxcoy,'ir\iiy 

aSrri  fioyri  irpayfixirtvtTai,     Compure  Alia* 
lyt.  Poster.  I.  ii.  p.  71,  b.  10. 
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truth,  and  being  seen  immediately  to  be  manifest  falsehoods  by 
persons  of  very  ordinary  intelligence.*  But  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  this  description  of  apparent  probabilia,  if  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  fallacious  reasoning  generally,  is  both 
untenable  in  itself,  and  contradicted  by  Aristotle  himself  else- 
where. The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between 
the  matter  of  Dialectic  and  the  matter  of  Sophistic.  And  so, 
indeed,  Aristotle  must  be  understood  to  admit,  when  he  falls 
back  upon  an  alleged  distinction  of  aim  and  purpose  between 
the  practitioners  of  one  and  the  other.  The  litigious  man  (he 
tells  us)  is  bent  upon  nothing  but  victory  in  debate,  per  fcut  et 
nefas :  the  Sophist  aims  at  passing  himself  off  falsely  for  a  wise 
or  clever  man,  and  making  money  thereby.** 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  distinction  of  aim  or  disposition  drawn 
by  Aristotle  between  the  dialectical  disputant  and  the  litigious 
or  sophistic  disputant,  we  see  at  once,  as  was  before  suggested, 
that  it  lies  apart  from  the  critical  estimate  of  art,  science,  or 
philosophy ;  and  that  it  belongs,  so  far  as  it  is  well  founded,  to 
the  estimate  of  individuals  ethically  and  politically,  as  worthy 
men  or  patriotic  citizens.  Whether  Euripides  or  Sophokles 
composed  finer  tragedies  (as  we  find  argued  in  the  Banse  of 
Aristophanes),  must  be  decided  by  examining  the  tragedies 
themselves,  not  by  enquiring  whether  one  of  them  was  vain  and 
greedy  of  money,  the  other  free  from  these  blemishes.  A 
theorist  who  is  laying  down  general  principles  of  Ehetoric,  and 
illustrating  them  by  the  study  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes, 
will  appreciate  the  oration  against  Ktesiphon  and  the  oration 
De  Coron^  in  their  character  of  compositions  intended  for  a 
particular  purpose.  For  Ehetoric  it  is  of  no  moment  whether 
-^schines  was  venal  or  disinterested — a  malignant  rival  or  an 
honest  patriot ;  this  is  an  enquiry  important  indeed,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  historian  and  not  to  the  rhetorical  theorist.     Whether 


•  Topic.  I,  i.  p.  100,  b.  26  :    ob  y^  \  (p.  171.  b.  6-20).     I  confess  that  I  attach 
nay  rh  <f>aiy6fifuoy  (y^o^ov  Koi  icriv  ivho^ov.    no  dibtinct   meaninf?  to  the  words  Karh 


ohB^y  yhp  roov  \(yo/x4v(i>y  l^yho^toy  i'fri'tr6\aioy 
fx^t  vayrtKus  r^y  <payraffiaVy  KaOdirtp  irtpl 
r^s  ray  dptartKuy  \6y<av  a.pxo.s  (rvfxfii^7iK€y 

rots  Kol  fxiKpa  (Tuyopay  ivyafxtyois  KaTdZr}\os 
iy  avTo7s  7/  rod  <|/€v5our  i<rrl  <pv(ri^.  It  is 
by  pcference  to  this  distinction  between 
Mo^a  which  are  genuine  tind  fy^o^a 
which  nre  only  such  in  appeiiranco  tliat 
the  Scholiast  (p.  306,  b.  40)  explains  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Sophistici  Elenchi :  6  fx^y  oly 
Kccrk  rh  wpayiia  dttapwy  ra  KOiya  Bia\iKruc6sf 


6   5i    rOuro  <pcuyofi4yvs  trotm   ao^itrriKos  j  165,  a.  21-31. 


rh  npayfxa  Qitapuy  rh  Koiydj  which  cha- 
racterizes the  Dialectician  as  contrasted 
with  the  Sophist ;  nor  can  I  learn  much 
from  the  notes  either  of  Wuitz  or  of  Mr, 
Posto  (p.  121),  seq.)  on  the  passage.  Take 
for  example  the  last  half  of  the  Pjir- 
mcnides  of  Pluto,  or  Book  B.  of  the 
Metaphysica  of  Aristotle.  Are  we  to  say 
that  in  these  two  compositions  Plato  and 
Aristotle  specula  to  on  rcL  Koiyci  icotA  rh 
npayfxaj  or  that  they  do  so  only  in 
appearance  ? 

^  Soph.  El.  xi    p.  171,  b.  25-35;    i.  p. 
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Aristotle  was  or  was  not  guided,  in  his  animadversions  on  Plato, 
by  an  unworthy  and  captious  jealousy  of  his  master,  is  an 
interesting  question  in  reference  to  his  character ;  but  our  ap- 
preciation of  his  philosophy  must  proceed  upon  an  examination, 
not  of  his  motives  but,  of  his  doctrines  and  reasonings  as  we 
find  them.  A  good  argument  is  not  deprived  of  its  force  when 
enunciated  by  a  knave,  nor  is  a  bad  argument  rendered  good 
because  it  proceeds  from  a  virtuous  man.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
character  of  the  speaker  counts  at  all,  in  falsifying  the  fair 
logical  estimate  of  an  argument,  it  operates  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  here  indicated  by  Aristotle.  The  same  argument  in 
the  mouth  of  one  who  is  esteemed  and  admired  counts  for  more 
than  its  worth ;  in  the  mouth  of  a  person  of  low  character  it 
counts  for  less  than  it  is  worth.'^  To  distribute  arguments  into 
two  classes — those  employed  by  persons  of  dishonourable  cha- 
racter and  those  employed  by  honourable  men — is  a  departure 
from  the  scientific  character  of  Logic* 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  case  (if  it  is  still  necessary  to  recur 
to  it),  touching  the  peculiarity  of  the  matter  of  sophistical  argu- 
ments, the  inconsistency  of  Aristotle  is  most  apparent.  In 
enumerating  the  Sophistical  Befutations  he  tells  us  that  these 
fallacies  are  indeed  sometimes  palpable  and  easily  detected,  but 
that  they  are  often  very  difl&^ult  to  detect  and  very  misleading; 
that  an  unprepared  hearer  will  generally  be  imposed  upon  by 
several  of  them,  and  even  a  scientific  hearer  by  seme  ;  and  that, 
even  where  the  fallacy  does  not  actually  deceive,  the  proper 
mode  of  meeting  and  exposing  it  will  not  occur  unless  to  one 
previously  exercised  in  Dialectic.**  That  Fallacies  In  Dictione, 
taken  as  a  class  (though  these  are  what  he  declares  to  be  the 
most  'usual  modus  operandi  of  the  sham  dialecticians  called 
Sophists^),  often  passed  unperceived,  and  were  hard  to  solve 
and  elucidate  even  when  perceived — we  know  to  have  been  his 
opinion ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  the  Topica  and  Sophistici  Elenchi, 
but  also  in  the  Metaphysica  and  other  works,**  that  he  takes 
pains  to  analyse  and  discriminate  the  several  distinct  meanings 


•  Eurip.  Hecub.  293. 

TO  y  uf ictf/ia,  Kav  KaKwt  \4ffjv,  ro  cov 
nfiirei'  Xii^of  jtip  t«c  t'  ddokovvTwv  J«w 
KuK  rwv  ioKouvriav  aur^c  ov  ravrov  cOtvet. 

Aristot.  Rhetoric.  I.  ii.  p.  1856,  a.  5-15. 

b  Soph.  El.  V.  p.  167,  a.  5-15,  b.  5-35. 
Koi  \avddyti  iroWdKis  ovx  ^rrou  ai/Tovs 
Toi/y  ^ponuyras  rh  roiovroy. — vii.  p.  169, 
a.  22-30,  b.  8-15 :  4y  Sinaai  y^p  rj  iTrorij 
iih,  rh  naph  ynKp6v, — XV.  p.  175,  a.  20. 

•^  Ibid.  i.  p-  165,  a.  2-20. 

^  Topic.  I.  vii.  p.  103,  a.  6-39 :  p.  106, 


b.  3-9:  p.  107,  a.  12,  b.  7:  iroWdnis  «i 
Kol  iv  ahrols  ro7s  \6yoi5  KavOdvei  irapaKO" 
\ov0ovy  rh  d/j^yvfioy.  Cf.  Topic.  II.  iii. 
p.  110,  b.  33;  V.  ii.  p.  129,  b.  30,  seq. ; 
VI.  X.  p.  148,  a.  23,  seq.  Soph.  El.  x. 
p.  171,  a.  17. 

Compare  also  Book  A.  of  the  Meta- 
physica, and  the  fjequent  recognitioa 
and  analysis  ray  troWax^is  Kfyofidyoty 
throughout  the  other  Books  of  the  Meta- 
physica. 
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borne  by  terms  familiar  to  every  one,  such  as  idem,  unum,  ptd- 
chrum,  bonum,  aTnare,  album,  acutum,  &c.,  which  terms  therefore, 
when  employed  in  argument,  were  always  liable  to  introduce  a 
fallacy  of  Equivocation  or  Amphiboly.  He  tells  us  the  like  in 
specifying  the  seven  Fallacies  Extra  DicUonem :  that  they  also 
were  often  unnoticed,  and  required  vigilant  practice  to  see 
through  and  solve.  The  description  in  detail,  therefore,  which 
Aristotle  gives  (in  Sophistici  Elenchi)  of  the  working  process 
peculiar  to  the  litigious  Sophist,  is  completely  at  variance  with 
the  definition  which  he  had  given  of  the  sophistic  syllogism  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Topica.  That  definition  is  indeed 
suitable  for  the  type-specimenB  which  he  and  other  logicians  give 
to  illustrate  this  or  that  class  of  Fallacies :  the  type-specimen 
produced  must  carry  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  so  that  the 
reader  may  at  first  sight  recognize  it  as  a  fallacy ;  and  he  may 
even  find  difficulty  in  believing  that  any  one  can  really  be  ^ 
imposed  upon  by  such  trifling.  But,  though  suitable  for  the 
type-specimen  taken  separately,  this  definition  fails  in  the  essen- 
tial character  which  Aristotle  postulates  for  a  definition,  since 
it  is  quite  untrue  and  unsuitable  for  numerous  instances  of  the 
class  intended  to  be  illustrated.*^  Aristotle  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  distribute  Fallacies  into  classes,  such  that,  while 
in  each  class  there  were  certain  specimens  palpably  stamped 
with  the  fallacious  character,  there  were  also  in  each  class  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  analogous  cases  wherein  the  fallacious 
character  did  not  reveal  itself  openly  or  easily,  but  required 
attentive  consideration  to  detect  it,  often  indeed  remaining  un- 
detected, and  producing  its  natural  fruit  of  error  and  confusion. 
This  was  one  of  his  many  great  merits  in  regard  to  Logic ;  and 
the  classification  of  Fallacies  (modified  as  to  details)  has  passed 
to  all  subsequent  logicians,  so  that  we  find  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  the  contemporaries  of  Sokrates  and  Plato  had  no 
idea  of  it.  But  the  value  of  his  service  to  Logic  would  be  much 
lessened,  if  all  fallacies  were  sophistic  syllogisms,  intended  to 
deceive  but  never  really  deceiving,  corresponding  to  his  definition 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Topica ;  if  (as  he  tells  us  in  the  Sophistici 
Elenchi)  they  were  only  impudent  forgeries  put  in  circulation 
by  a  set  of  professional  knaves  called  Sophists ;  and  if  all  non- 
sophistical  dialecticians,  and  all  the  world  without,  could  be 


•  Topic.  VI.  i.  p.  189,  a.  26 :   dei  yap  Toi)ioa,  wherein  Aristotle  indicates  to  the 

rhv    tov    iivdp^irov    dpiafthv  Karit    irajnhi  questioner  Loci  for  inipu«i^ing  a  defini- 

ii^pwirov    iLArje^vtadai. — VI.    X.    p.    148,  tion,  will  bee  how  little  this  definition  of 

b.  2:  Sci  yiip  ivl  irav  rh  a-vyuyvfiov  4<paip'  the  Sophistic  Syllogism  will  stand  such 


/i6rr€iy. 

Whoever  reads  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 


attacks. 
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trosted  as  speaking  correctly  by  nature  and  as  never  falling 
into  them. 

The  appeal  made  by  Aristotle  to  a  difference  of  character  and 
motives  as  the  distinction  between  the  Dialectician  and  the 
Sophist  is  all  the  more  misplaced,  because  he  himself  lays  down 
as  the  essential  feature  of  Dialectic  generally,  that  it  is  a  match 
or  contention  between  two  rivals,  each  anxious  to  obtain  the 
victory.  It  is  like  a  match  at  chess  between  two  expert  players^ 
or  a  fencing-match  between  two  celebrated  masters  at  arms.  Its 
very  nature  is  to  be  an  attack  and  defence,  in  which  each  com- 
batant resorts  to  stratagem,  and  each  outwits  the  other  if  he 
can.  Whether  the  match  is  played  for  money  or  for  nothing — 
whether  the  contentious  spirit  is  more  or  less  intense — does  not 
concern  the  theorist  on  dialectical  procedure.  It  is  indispens- 
able that  both  the  questioner  and  the  respondent  should  exert 
their  full  force,  the  one  in  thrusting,  the  other  in  parrying :  if 
they  do  not,  the  purpose  of  Dialectic,  which  is  the  common 
business  of  both,  will  not  be  attained.  That  purpose  is  clearly 
declared  by  Aristotle.  It  is  not  didactic :  he  distinguishes  it 
expressly  from  teaching,*  where  one  man  who  knows  communi- 
cates such  knowledge  to  an  ignorant  pupil.  It  is  gymnastic^ 
exercising  the  promptitude  and  invention  of  both  paxties;  or 
peirastic,  testing  whether  the  respondent  knows  a  given  thesis  in 
such  manner  as  to  avoid  being  driven  into  answers  inconsistent 
with  each  other  or  notoriously  false.^  Each  party  seeks,  not  to 
help  or  enlighten  but,  to  puzzle  and  defeat  the  other.  As  at 
chess  or  in  fencing,  to  mask  one's  projects  and  deceive  the  adver- 
sary is  essential  to  the  work  and  to  its  purpose ;  each  expects  it 
from  the  other,  and  undertakes  to  meet  and  parry  it.  The 
theses  debated  were  always  such  that  arguments  might  be  found 
both  for  the  affirmative  and  for  the  negative. 

According  to  Aristotle  himself,  therefore,  the  Dialectician  is 
agonistic  and  eristic,  just  as  much  as  the  Sophist.  If  the  one 
tries  to  entrap  his  opponent  for  the  purpose  of  victory,  so  also 
does  the  other :  the  line  which  Aristotle  draws  between  them  is 
one  not  founded  upon  any  real  distinction  between  two  purposes 
and  modes  of  procedure,  but  is  merely  verbal  and  sentimental ; 
putting  aside  under  a  discredited  title  what  he  himself  disliked. 
He  admits  that  the  dialectical  questioner,  whenever  the  thesis 
which  he  undertakes  to  refute  is  true,  can  never  refute  it  except 
by  inducing  the  respondent  to  concede  what  is  false ;  that,  even 


•  Soph.  El.  ii.  p.  165,  b.  1-5 ;  x.  p.  171, 
a.  32-b.  2.  Cf.  Topic.  VUI.  xi  p.  161, 
a.  25. 


»  Topic.  I.  i.  p.  100,  a.  20 ;  VIII.  L 
p.  155,  b.  10-28. 
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where  the  thesis  is  false,  he  often  can  only  refute  it  by  some 
other  incompatible  falsehood,  because  he  cannot  obtain  from  the 
respondent  better  premisses  ;  that,  where  the  thesis  is  probable 
and  conformable  to  received  opinion,  his  only  way  of  refuting  it 
is  by  entrapping  the  respondent  into  concessions  paradoxical  and 
contrary  to  received  opinion.*  But  these  ends — fallacious  refu- 
tation, falsehood,  and  paradox — are  the  very  same  as  those 
which  Aristotle  (in  the  Sophistici  Elenchi)^  sets  forth  as  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  litigious  Sophist.  And  the  improv- 
ing intellectual  tendencies  which  he  ascribes  to  Sophistic,  are 
almost  identical  with  those  attributed  to  Dialectic,  being  declared 
in  very  similar  words.®  That  there  were  dialecticians  of  every 
degree  of  merit,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  cannot  be  doubted; 
some  clever  and  r^ady,  others  stupid  and  destitute  of  invention. 
But  that  there  were  any  two  classes  of  dialecticians  such  as  he 
describes  and  contrasts — one  heretical  class,  called  Sophists,  who 
purposely  and  habitually  employed  the  thirteen  fallacious  refuta- 
tions, and  another  orthodox  class  who  purposely  avoided  or 
habitually  abstained  from  them — we  may  most  reasonably  doubt. 
If  the  argument  in  the  Sophistici  Elenchi  is  good  at  all,  it  is  good 
against  all  Dialectic.  The  Sophist,  as  Aristotle  describes  him, 
is  only  the  Dialectician  looked  at  on  the  unfavourable  side  and 
painted  by  an  enemy.  We  know  that  there  were  in  Greece  many 
enemies  of  Dialectic  generally ;  the  intense  antipathy  inspired  by 
the  cross-examining  colloquy  of  Sokrates,  and  attested  by  his  own 
declarations,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  enemies  of 
Sokrates  depicted  him — as  Aristotle  depicts  the  Sophist  in  the 
Sophistici  Elenchi — as  a  clever  fabricator  of  fallacious  contradic- 
tions and  puzzles;  to  which  Aristotle  adds  the  farther  charge 
(advanced  by  Plato  before  him)  against  the  Sophist,  of  arguing 
for  lucre — which  is  an  irrelevant  charge,  travelling  out  of  the 
region  of  art,  and  bearing  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
individual.  If  the  sophistical  stratagems  were  discreditable  and 
mischievous  when  exhibited  for  money,  they  would  be  no  less 
such  if  exhibited  gratuitously.  The  sophistical  discourse  is  not 
(as  Aristotle  would  have  us  believe)  generieally  distinguishable 
from  the  dialectical;**  nor  is  Sophistic  an  art  distinct  from 
Dialectic  while  adjoining  to  it,  but  an  inseparable  portion  of  the 
tissue  of  Dialectic  itself.®    If  the  Sophist  passed  himself  oflf  as 


•  Topic.  VIIT.  xi.  p.  IGl,  a.  24. 
•»  Soph.  El.  iii.  p.  105,  b.  14. 
"  Compare  Topic.  I.  ii.  p.  101,  a.  26-b. 
4,  with  fc?oph.  El.  xvi.  p.  175,  n.  5-16. 
^  Soph.  El.  ii.  p.  165,  a.  32;   zzxiv. 


p.  183,  b.  1. 

•  riato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  p.  23,  A. 

Comparo  this  with  Aristot.  Soph.  EL  L 
p.  165,  a.  30. 
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knowing  what  he  did  not  really  know,  so  also  did  the  Dialecti- 
cian; as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Sokrates,  the  most 
consummate  master  of  the  art.  The  conflict  of  two  minds  each 
taking  advantage  of  the  misconceptions,  short-comings,  and 
blindness  of  the  other,  is  the  essential  feature  of  Dialectic  as 
Aristotle  conceives  it ;  to  which  the  eight  books  of  his  Topica  are 
adapted,  with  their  multiplicity  of  distinctions  and  precepts  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  There  cannot  be  a  game  of  chess  with- 
out stratagems,  nor  a  fencing-match  without  feints ;  the  power 
of  such  aggressive  deception  is  one  characteristic  mark  of  a  good 
player.  Those  who  teach  or  theorize  on  the  game  do  not  seek  to 
exclude  stratagem,  but  furnish  precautions  to  prevent  it  from 
succeeding.  Mastery  of  the  art  assumes  skill  in  defence  as  well 
as  in  attack. 

Doubtless  there  are  rules  that  require  to  be  observed  in  the 
dialectical  attack  and  defence,  as  there  are  rules  for  all  other 
matches  such  as  chess  or  fencing.  I  should  have  been  glad  if 
Aristotle  had  given  a  precise  and  tenable  explanation  what  these 
rules  were.  He  describes  the  Sophist  as  one  who  plays  the  game 
unfairly ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  ends  pursued  by  the 
Dialectician  generally  are  hardly  at  all  distinguishable  from 
those  aimed  at  by  the  Sophist.  If  we  look  to  the  account  of  the 
means  employed  by  one  and  the  other,  we  shall  in  like  manner 
fail  to  see  how  any  real  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

Thus,  one  proceeding  declared  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Sophist  is — that  he  puts  multiplied  questions  apparently  at 
random,  without  any  visible  bearing  on  the  thesis  ;  practising  a 
sort  of  fishing  examination,  in  order  to  obtain  some  answer  of 
which  he  may  take  advantage.*  But,  when  we  turn  to  the 
Eighth  Book  of  the  Topica,  we  find  Aristotle  expressly  recom- 
mending the  like  manoeuvre  to  the  Dialectician  ;  advising  him  to 
conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  scheme  and  intended  series  of 
his  questions — to  begin  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  the  thesis, 
to  put  the  questions  in  a  succession  designedly  incoherent  and 
unintelligible,  and  to  obtain  (what,  if  obtained,  ensured  complete 
success)  the  full  extent  of  premisses  necessary  for  his  final 
refutative  syllogism,  without  the  respondent  being  aware  that  he 
had  conceded  them.^    The  questioner  is  farther  advised  to  throw 


•  Soph.  El.  xii.  p.  172,  b.  9-25. 

Aristotle  treats  the  Sophists  as  guilty 
of  dishonourable  proceeding  herein — 
ZvvavToi  h\  vvv  ^rrov  kuko  v  pytiy  8i^ 
ro^Tuv  fi  irpSrtpoy,  The  very  same  charge 
was  urged  against  the  dialectic  of  So- 
krates by  his  opponents :  Plato,  Hippias 


Minor,  p.  373 — A^Xi  ^coKpdrrjs  4fl  Topdr- 
Tf*  4y  To7s  \6yois  /col  foiKty  &(nr(p  KOKovp- 
yovyrt.  Compare  Plato,  Gorgias,  pp. 
461,  B.,  482,  E.,  483,  A. 

»»  Topic.  VIII.  i.  p.  155,  b.  l.-p.  155. 
b.  30 ;  p.  156,  a.  5-22.    Compare  Analyt, 
;  Priora,  11.  zix.  p.  S6j  a.  S3. 
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the  respondent  off  his  guard  by  affecting  indifference  whether 
each  question  is  answered  afiSrmatively  or  negatively,  and  by 
occasionally  taking  objection  against  himself,  in  order  that  he 
may  create  the  impression  of  a  strictly  honest  purpose.*  If  we 
compare  the  interrogative  procedure  which  Aristotle  recommends 
to  the  Dialectician  with  that  which  he  blames  in  the  Sophist,  we 
shall  find  that  the  former  is  even  a  greater  refinement  of  decep- 
tion than  the  latter. 

The  next  trick  which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Sophist  is — ^that 
he  conducts  the  train  of  interrogation  in  such  manner  as  to  bring 
it  upon  a  ground  on  which  his  memory  is  abundantly  furnished 
with  topics.  Aristotle  adds  that  this  may  be  done  well  and 
honourably,  or  ill  and  dishonourably.^  From  his  own  admission 
we  see  that  this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  Sophists,  but  was 
common  also  to  those  whom  he  calls  Dialecticians :  like  every 
other  part  of  the  procedure,  it  might  be  done  well  or  ill ;  but 
wherein  this  difference  consisted  he  does  not  further  explain. 
Indeed,  when  we  recollect  that  the  elaborate  details  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  Topica  are  mainly  intended  to  furnish  the  memory 
with  an  abundant  store  of  premisses  well-arranged  and  ready  for 
interrogation,*^  we  may  be  sure  that  every  Dialectician  who  had 
gone  through  the  trouble  of  learning  them  would  be  impatient  to 
apply  them ;  and  would  make  an  opportunity  for  doing  so,  if 
none  were  spontaneously  tendered  to  him.  But,  if  the  answers 
obtained  were  totally  irrelevant  to  his  final  purpose  of  refuting 
the  thesis,  they  would  be  nothing  but  embarrassment  to  him.* 
We  must,  therefore,  understand  that  the  questions  put  would  be 
such  as  tended  ultimately  to  introduce  that  refutative  Syllogism 
which  the  questioner  was  bound  to  conclude  with.  If  they  were 
not,  he  was  of  course  punished  by  failure. 

A  third  manoeuvre  treated  as  peculiar  to  the  Sophist  is — that 


•  Topic,  VIII.  i.  p.  156,  b.  3, 17.  Com-  the  Platonic  dialogjiie  8o  called)  is  repre- 
pare  VIII.  i.  pp.  155-150,  with  Soph.  El.  I  Bcntcd,  not  as  shifting  dialectic  from  one 
XV.  p.  174,  a.  28.  j  point  to  another,  but  aa  running  away 

^  Soph.  El.  xii.  p.  172,  b.  26.  In  '  from  it  altogothor  into  long  discotirse  and 
Topic.  III.  i.  p.  116,  a.  20,  Aristotle  pre-  !  continuous  rhetoric  (Plato,  Protagor. 
■cril>e8  the  same  prooe<lure  to  the  Dia-  pp.  333,  334,  335).  In  respect  to  the 
lectician.  See  also  Wuitz's  note  on  the  '  thesis  started  for  drbate,  tUo  dialectic 
passage.  of  Sokrates  (loparts  from  it  as  wid»4y  as 

Alexander  (in  Scholia,  p.  267,  b.  8)  '  that  of  Protagoras,  and  this  is  ackiiow- 
tclls  us  that  it  was  customary  for  the  '  ledjjod  at  tlio  close  of  the  dialogue, 
Sophists  to  put  quj'stions  lying  away  p.  301.  Compare  *  Plato  and  the  Other 
from  the  thtsis,  and  he  nhows  this  by  |  Companions  of  Sokmtcs,*  Vol.  II.  pp.  53, 
mentioning  the   IMatonic  Pn)tagoras,  ii»    59,  70. 

which  ho  says  that  the  Sophist  Pro-  |  *^  Topic.  I.  v.  p.  102,  a.  13;  I.  xiii. 
tagoras  dors  so.  But  the  illustnition  p.  105,  a.  22;  VIII.  xiv.  p.  163,  a.  31-b.  2. 
here  produced  docs  not  servo  Alexander's  ^  Aristotle  himself  obsorvea  this, 
purpose.    The    Sophist    Protagoras   (in  i  Topic.  II.  v.  p.  112,  a.  14. 
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he  takes  account  of  the  particolar  philosophical  sect  to  which  the 
respondent  belongs,  and  endeavours  to  bring  out  by  interroga- 
tions whatever  there  may  be  paradoxical  in  the  tenets  of  that 
sect.*  But  would  not  any  expert  Dialectician  do  just  the  same  ? 
What  else  would  be  done  by  Sokrates,  if  cross-examining  an 
Anaxagorean  or  a  Herakleitean  ?  or  by  Aristotle  himself,  if 
interrogating  a  Platonist  ? 

Anotber  proceeding  treated  as  peculiar  to  the  Sophist  is — ^that 
he  seeks  to  drive  the  respondent  into  a  paradox,  by  bringing  out 
in  cross-examination  certain  well-known  antitheses  or  contradic- 
tions which  subsist  together  in  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Thus, 
men  profess  in  their  public  talk  high  principles  of  virtue ;  but 
secretly  and  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  desire  to  get 
wealth  or  power  per  fas  et  nefas.  Again,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
justice :  one,  that  which  is  just  by  nature  and  in  truth,  such  as 
wise  men  or  philosophers  approve ;  the  other,  that  which  is  just 
according  to  law  or  custom,  such  as  the  multitude  in  this  or  in 
some  other  society  approve.  There  is,  also,  conflict  between  the 
authority  of  a  father,  and  that  of  the  wise ;  between  justice  and 
expediency ;  and  as  to  whether  it  is  more  eligible  to  suffer  wrong 
or  to  do  wrong.^  All  these  antitheses  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Platonic  Gorgias,  to  which  (i.e.,  to  the  speech  of  Kallikles  therein) 
Aristotle  here  makes  reference ;  and  he  numbers  it  among  the 
vices  distinguishing  the  Sophist  from  the  genuine  Dialectician — 
to  dwell  upon  such  antitheses  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
respondent  into  paradoxical  answers.  But,  surely,  the  antitheses 
here  fastened  upon  that  obnoxious  name  are  of  a  class  utterly 
opposed  to  the  class  of  pseudo-probabilia,  which  he  tells  us  are 
the  peculiar  game  of  the  litigious  Sophist,  though  every  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  detects  them  at  first  sight  as  fallacies. 
They  are  all  real  and  serious  issues,®  having  plausible  arguments 
pro  and  con,  debateable  without  end,  and  settled  by  every  man 
for  himself  according  to  his  own  sentiment  and  predisposition. 
They  are  exactly  the  subject-matter  best  fitted  for  the  acute 
Dialectician.  No  man  would  be  allowed  by  Aristotle  to  deserve 
that  title,  if  he  omitted  to  raise  and  argue  them,  the  thesis  being 
supposed  suitable.**    Aristotle  himself  speaks  often  of  the  equi- 


•  Soph.  El.  xii.  p.  172,  b.  29. 

b  Ibid.  b.  3G-p.  173,  a.  30. 

^  Rhetoric.  II.  xxv.  p.  1402,  a.  33 :  o/ 
filv  yhip  cvWoyifffiol  iK  rwv  iy96^u>y, 
SoKovyra  8^  ttoAA^  4yaun-la  aW'fjXois  iffriv. 

A  diBputant  wlio  argued  about  these 
memorable  ethical  antitheses,  must  be 
allowed    Kark     rh     Trpayfxa     Btcopuy     rk 


Kotyd,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature 
assigned  by  Aristotle  to  the  Dialectician, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Sophist  (Soph.  El. 
xi.  p.  171,  b.  5),  in  so  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand the  words  xarh.  rh  irpayfuu  See 
note  '  p.  394  supra. 

«»  Topic.  I.  iii.  p.  101,  a.  5-10.     iK  rS»w 
^vScxo/icVctfy  Tcoitiy  &  wpoatpo^tfi^Qa, 
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vocal  sense  of  the  term  justice — of  the  distinction  between  what 
is  just  by  nature  and  what  is  just  according  to  some  local  or 
peculiar  sentiment.*  The  manoeuvre  which  Aristotle  imputes  to 
the  Sophist  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  Eallikles 
imputes  to  Sokrates  in  the  Platonic  Gorgias,^  it  is  Sokrates,  and 
not  Eallikles,  who  serves  here  as  illustrating  what  Aristotle  calls 
a  Sophist.  Indeed,  if  we  read  the  Gorgias,  we  shall  find  the 
Platonic  Sokrates  there  represented  as  neglecting  the  difference 
between  what  is  probable  (conformable  to  received  opinion)  and 
what  is  paradoxical.  He  admits  that  he  stands  alone  in  his 
opinion,  against  all  the  world,  and  his  opponents  even  imagine 
that  he  is  bantering  them  ;  but  he  confides  in  his  own  individual 
reason  and  consistency,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  all  opponents 
dialectically  to  proved  contradiction  with  themselves.*^  Himself 
maintaining  a  paradox,  he  constrains  his  respondent  by  acute 
dialectic  to  assent  to  it ;  which  is  exactly  what  Aristotle  imputes 
to  the  Sophists  of  his  day  as  a  reproach. 

Some  predecessors  of  Aristotle  had  distinguished  arguments 
or  discourses  into  two  separate  classes — ^those  addressed  to  the 
name,  and  those  addressed  to  the  thought.*^  This  distinction 
Aristotle  disapproves,  denjdng  certainly  its  pertinence  and  almost 
its  reality.  There  can  be  no  arguments  addressed  to  the  thought 
only,  apart  from  the  name :  all  of  them  must  be  addressed  to  the 
name,  and  through  it  to  the  thought.®  Whether  an  argument 
is  addressed  to  the  thought  or  not,  depends  not  upon  any  thing 
in  the  argument  itself,  but  upon  the  meaning  which  one  respon- 
dent or  other  may  happen  to  attach  to  the  words  :  if  the  respon- 
dent understands  it  as  the  questioner  intended,  it  is  addressed  to 
the  thought ;  if  not,  not.'  To  require  that  the  questioner  shall 
distinguish  accurately  the  sense  in  which  he  puts  the  question, 
would,  according  to  Aristotle,  convert  him  into  a  teacher — would 
confound  the  line  between  Dialectic  and  Didactic.^  And  this 
may  be  granted  ;  but  not  less,  if  Dialecticians  are  to  refrain  from 


*  Topic.  II.  xi.  p.  115«  b.  25.    Ethic.  I      From  this  allusion  (and  other  allurioni 
ikom.  V.  X.  p.  1134,  b.  18;  I.  i.  p.  1094,  '  also  xvii.  p.  176,  a.  6;  xx.  p.  177,  b.  8; 


Nikom  ... 

b.  15.     Rhetoric.  I.  xiii.  p.  1373,  b.  5. 

^  Plato,  Gorgias,  pp.  482-483.  h  8^ 
Kol  <rb  (Sokrates)  rovro  rh  (To^v  Karayt' 
yoriK^s  KOKovpyus  iy  roh  \6yotij  iiu^  fi4y 
Tts  Kark  y6fioy  X^yp,  icar^  <pvaiy  xrwtptaruvy 
iiiy  8i  T^  rrjs  ^{urtots^  rb.  rov  v6ixov. 

•  Plato,  Gorgliis.  pp.  470.  472,    481, 


xxii.  p.  178,  b.   10)  to  the  doctrines  of 

predecessors,  we  see  that  the  assertion 

made  by  Aristotle  (in  the  last  chapter  of 

Sophistici  Elenohi;  of  his  own  origioalitj, 

and  of  the  absence  of  prior  researches, 

must  be  taken  with  some  indulgence. 

"  Soph.  El.  X.  p.  170,  b.  23. 

482.  «      '  *  *  '  I       '  I^*^-  ^-  28 :  oh  ykp  fy  ry  \<fyy  ttm 

<*  Soph.  El.  X.  p.  170,  b.   12:  ovk  Han     rh  nphs  r^y  Siduoiay  tJyaij  AAA*  4y  r^  rhy 


8i  Sto^pA  TWf/  \6ytav  ^y  Ktyovvi 
ri  y «  f ,  rh  clvcu  Touy  ftiv  irphi  roCyofia 
\iyovSt  kripovs  Z\  irphs  rV  ^idvoiay. 


arroKpiydfifyoy  tx^tv  ttws  irphs  rk  9t^fi4ytu 
'  Ibid.  p.  171,  a.  28,  seq. 
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all  those  proceedings  which  Aristotle  notes  and  condemns  as 
peculiar  to  the  Sophist,  must  they  be  held  to  pass  into  the 
attitude  of  teacher  and  learner ;  the  questioner  doing  what  he 
can,  not  to  embarrass  but,  to  enlighten  and  assist  the  respondent. 
The  purpose  of  victory,  and  the  stimulus  of  competition  in  the 
double  function  of  question  and  answer  (while  entirely  absent 
from  Didactic), are  quite  as  essential  to  the  Dialectician  as  to  the 
Sophist.  That  the  Sophist  seeks  victory  unscrupulously  and  at 
all  cost,  while  the  Dialectician  respects  certain  rules  and  limits 
of  the  procedure — ^is  a  difference  well  deserving  to  be  noticed ; 
yet  not  a  differentia  giving  name  and  essence  to  a  new  species. 
The  unfair  Dialectician  is  a  Dialectician  still ;  all  his  purposes 
remain  the  same,  though  the  means  whereby  he  pursues  them 
are  altered.  This  distinction  of  means  between  the  two,  Aristotle 
has  taken  very  insufficient  pains  to  point  out.  Bude  and  provo- 
cative manner,  either  on  the  part  of  questioner  or  respondent, 
and  impudent  assumption  of  concessions  which  have  neither  been 
asked  nor  granted, — these  are  justly  enumerated  as  illustrations 
of  unfair  Dialectic/  But  the  enumeration  is  most  incompletely 
performed ;  because  Aristotle,  in  his  anxiety  to  erect  Sophistic 
into  an  art  or  procedure  by  itself,  distinct  from  and  alongside  of 
Dialectic,  has  transferred  to  it  much  that  belongs  to  fair  and 
and  admissible  Dialectic.  Hence  the  really  unfair  and  objec- 
tionable means  are  not  often  brought  into  the  foreground. 

Though  Aristotle  speaks  so  contemptuously  about  Sophistic, 
he  nevertheless  indicates  Loci  (or  general  heads  of  subjects)  to 
assist  the  sophistical  questioner  in  attacking,  and  precepts  to  the 
sophistical  respondent  for  warding  off  attack.  On  the  whole, 
these  precepts  are  not  materially  different  from  those  laid  out  in 
the  Topica  for  Dialectic ;  except  that  he  gives  greater  promin- 
ence to  Solecism  and  Tautology,  as  thrusts  practised  by  the 
sophistical  questioner.  He  insists  upon  the  intellectual  useful- 
ness of  practice  in  sophistical  debate,  hardly  less  than  in  what 
he  calls  dialectical,  and,  as  was  remarked,  upon  similar  grounds.* 
He  recommends  it  as  valuable  not  only  for  imparting  readiness 
and  abundance  in  argument,  but  also  for  solitary  meditation 
and  for  investigation  of  scientific  truths.  Without  it  (he  declares) 
we  cannot  become  familiar  with  the  equivocations  of  terms 
and  propositions,  nor  acquire  the  means  of  escaping  them.  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  entangled  in  them,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  by  others,  we  shall  also  be  entangled  in  them  when  we 


•  Soph.  El.  XV.  p.  174,  a.  22,  b.  10. 

^  Ibid.  xvi.  p.  175,  a.  5-16.    Ck)mpare  Topic,  I.  ii.  p.  101,  a.  30,  seq. 
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pursue  reflections  of  our  own.*  It  is  not  enough  to  see  generally 
that  there  is  a  fallacy ;  we  must  farther  learn  to  detect  at  once 
the  precise  seat  of  the  fallacy,  and  to  point  out  rapidly  how  it 
may  be  cleared  up.  This  is  the  more  difficult  to  do,  because 
fallacies  that  we  are  thoroughly  aware  of  will  often  escape  our 
notice  under  inversion  and  substitution  of  words.**  Unless  we 
acquire  promptitude  by  frequent  exercise  in  such  debates,  we 
shall  And  ourselves  always  unprepared  and  behind-hand  in  each 
particular  case  of  confusion.  If  we  complain  and  condemn  such 
debates  generally,  we  shall  appear  to  do  so  upon  no  better 
grounds  than  our  own  stupidity  and  incompetence.^ 

Accordingly  the  Sophistici  Elenchi  contains  precepts,  at  con- 
siderable length,**  to  the  respondent  in  a  sophistical  debate,  how 
reply  or  solution  is  to  be  given  to  the  fallacies  involved  in  the 
questions ;  all  the  thirteen  Fallacies,  (the  six  In  Dictione,  and 
the  seven  Extra  Dictionem)  being  treated  in  succession.  In  con- 
ducting his  defensive  procedure,  the  respondent  must  keep 
constantly  in  mind  what  the  Sophistical  Eefutation  really  is. 
He  must  treat  it  not  as  a  real  or  genuine  refutation,  but  as  a 
mere  simulation  of  such  ;  and  he  must  so  arrange  his  reply  as  to 
bring  into  full  evidence  this  fact  of  simulation.  What  he  has  to 
guard  against  is,  not  the  being  really  refuted  but,  the  seeming 
to  be  refuted.®  The  refutative  syllogism  constructed  by  the 
sophistical  questioner,  including  as  it  does  Equivocation,  Amphi- 
boly, or  some  other  verbal  fallacy,  and  therefore  yielding  no 
vaUd  conclusion,  does  not  settle  whether  the  respondent  is  really 
refuted  or  not.  If  indeed  the  questioner,  in  putting  his  interro- 
gation, discriminates  the  double  meaning  of  his  words,  where 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  the  respondent  ought  to  answer 
plainly  and  briefly  Yes,  or  No  ;  either  affirming  or  denying  what 
is  tendered.  But,  if  the  questioner  does  not  so  discriminate,  the 
respondent  cannot  reply  simply  Yes,  or  No :  he  must  himself 
discriminate  the  two  meanings,  and  affirm  or  deny  accordingly.' 


•  Soph.  El.  xvi.  p.  175,  a.  9:  Zf{nfpov 
8i  itphi  rh.s  Kaff  ainhv  (rjrijafis  {j(j)4)(riixoi)' 
6  ykp  {Mf>*  ir4pov  (Kf^ltas  irapaXoyi(6iJ,(yo5 
Kcd  rovro  /x^  .alffdaySfievos  Ktiy  alrhs  0<p* 
a&Tov  rovro  ird^oi  ifoyydKis. 

•»  Ibid.  a.  20 :  ov  ravrh  5*  itrrl  \aB6vra 
Tf  rhy  \6yoy  iSciv  koI  Xvffai  r^y  /xoxB-qpiaVy 


•  Soph.  EI.  xvii.  p.  175,  a.  33 :  JiKmt 
yap  irphs  robs  ipiffriKobs  /uax^TcW,  oifK  itt 
i\(yXoyra^,  iXA*  &s  <paiyofi4yovs'  ov  yi^ 
<pc^ify  ffvWoyi^fffdai  yt  abrois^  £<rTC  wpht 
rh  u^  ?ioKf7y  ^iopBtar4oy. 

^  Ibia.  b.  ]-14.  Compare  Topica,  VIIL 
vii.  p.  1(50,  a.  21). 


KaX  ipwrwixtyov  kirayray  ZvyaffOax  rax*t»5.  AriRtotlc  tells  us  that  this  demand  for 

h  ykp  tfffxfy^  iroAAdKiT  fAtrariB^nfyoy  ayyo-  '  a  reply  brief  and  direct,  without  any 
ov/i€y.    Compuro  xxxiii.  p.  182,  b.  7.  i  qualifying  additions  or  distinctions,  was 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  p.  175,  a.  25:  &<Trff  hy  '  advanced  by  dialecticians  in  former  days 
SrjKoy  fily  rj/xiy  jj,  iLfifXfrriroi  5*  d5/ucj/,  vort-  much  more  emphatically  than  in  his  own 
povfity  r&y  Koupwy  irokXdKis.  — 8  t*  iviirrrovtri  yvv  fi^y  firroy  itpirtpw 

•*  From  xvi.  p.  175,  to  xxxiii.  p.  183,  of  |  5€  fxaWoy  ol  ipiariKolj  rh  ^  vtd^  6b  diro- 
Boph.  El.  i  Kpiyfcrdai   rhy   ipoar^fjityoy,   iyltfvr*    Am.     I 
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Unless  he  guards  himself  by  such  discrimination,  he  cannot 
avoid  falling  into  a  contradiction,  at  least  in  appearance.  The 
equivocal  wording  of  the  question  will  be  tantamount  to  the 
fallacy  of  putting  two  questions  as  one.* 

As  the  questioner  may  propound  as  refutation  what  seems  to 
be  such  but  is  not  so  in  reality,  so  the  respondent  may  meet  it 
by  what  is  an  apparent  solution  but  no  solution  in  reality. 
There  occur  various  cases,  in  sophistic  or  agonistic  debate, 
wherein  a  simulated  solution  of  this  kind  is  even  preferable  to  a 
real  one.^  If  the  question  is  plausible,  the  respondent  may 
answer,  "Be  it  so " ;  but,  if  it  involves  any  paradox  in  answer- 
ing, he  will  answer  by  saying,  "So  it  would  appear  " :  he  will 
thus  not  be  supposed  to  have  granted  what  amounts  to  refuta- 
tion or  paradox.*'  Where  the  question  put  is  such  that,  while 
involving  falsehood  or  paradox  if  answered  in  the  afl&rmative,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  closely  or  immediately  connected  with  the 
thesis  set  up, — ^the  respondent  may  treat  it  as  equivalent  to  a 
Petitio  Principii,  and  make  answer  in  the  negative.  Also,  where 
the  questioner,  trying  to  establish  an  universal  proposition  by 
Induction,  puts  the  final  question,  not  under  an  universal  term 
but,  as  the  general  result  of  the  particulars  conceded  (and  such 
like),— the  respondent  may  refuse  to  admit  this  last  step,  and 
may  say  that  his  antecedent  concessions  have  been  misunder- 
stood.** 

If  a  question  is  put  in  plain  and  appropriate  language,  answer 
must  be  made  plainly  or  with  some  clear  distinction ;  but,  where 
the  question  is  put  obscurely  and  eUiptically,  leaving  part  of  the 
meaning  unexpressed,  "the  respondent  must  not  concede  it  unre- 
serv^edly.  If  he  does,  fallacious  refutation  may  very  possibly  be 
the  result :  *  he  may  appear  to  be  refuted  by  that  which  is  no 
real  refutation.  If,  of  two  propositions,  the  second  follows  upon 
the  first,  but  the  first  does  not  follow  upon  the  second,  the 
respondent,  where  he  has  the  choice,  ought  to  grant  the  second 
only,  and  not  the  first.  He  ought  not  to  make  a  greater 
concession  when  he  can  escape  with  a  less  ;  *  e.g.,  he  ought  to 
concede  the  particular  rather  than  the  universal. 

Again,  among  opinions  generally  received,  there  are  some 
which  the  pubhc  recognize  as  matters  of  more  or  less  doubt  and 
uncertainty ;   others,  on  which  they   are  firmly  assured  that 


presume  that  he  makes  comparison  with 
the  Platonic  dialogues — Euthydemus,  p. 
295 ;  Gorgias,  pp.  448-449 :   Protagoras, 
pp.  334-335. 
•  Soph.  El.  xvii.  175,  b.  15-p.  176,  a,  18. 


»»  Ibid.  p.  176,  a.  21. 
«  Ibid.  a.  25. 
^  Ibid.  a.  27-35. 
•  Ibid.  a.  38-b.  7. 
'  Ibid.  b.  8-13. 
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every  one  who  contradicts  them  speaks  falsely.  When  it  is  un- 
certain to  which  of  these  two  classes  the  question  put  is  referable, 
the  respondent  will  be  safer  in  answering  neither  affirmatively 
nor  negatively,  but  simply,  **I  go  with  the  received  opinions."* 
In  cases  where  opinions  are  divided,  he  may  find  opportunity  for 
changing  the  terms,  and  for  substituting  a  metaphorical  equiva- 
lent as  what  he  concedes.  Such  change  of  terms  may  pass 
without  protest,  in  consequence  of  the  doubtful  character  of  the 
matter ;  while  it  will  embarrass  the  questioner  in  constructing 
his  refutation.^  The  respondent  may  further  embarrass  him  by 
anticipating  questions  that  seem  hkely  to  be  put,  and  by  object- 
ing against  them  beforehand.*' 

When  the  questioner  has  obtained  the  premisses  which  he 
thinks  necessary,  and  has  drawn  from  them  a  refutative  syllo- 
gism, the  respondent  must  see  whether  he  can  properly  solve 
that  syllogism  or  not.**  A  good  and  proper  solution  is,  to  point 
out  on  which  premiss  the  fallacy  of  the  conclusion  depends. 
First,  he  must  examine  whether  it  is  formally  correct,  or  whether 
it  has  only  a  false  appearance  of  being  so :  if  the  last  be  the  case, 
he  must  distinguish  in  which  of  the  premisses  and  in  what  way 
such  false  appearance  has  arisen.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
syllogism  is  formally  correct,  he  must  look  whether  the  conclu- 
sion is  true  or  false.  Should  it  be  true,  he  cannot  solve  the 
syllogism  except  by  controverting  one  or  both  of  the  premisses ; 
but  should  the  conclusion  be  false,  two  modes  of  solution  are 
open  to  him.  One  mode  is,  if  ho  can  point  out  an  equivocation 
or  amphiboly  in  the  terms  of  the  conclusion ;  another  mode  will 
be,  to  controvert,  or  exhibit  a  fallacy  in,  one  of  the  premisses.* 


•  Soph.  El.  xxii.  p.  170  b.  14-20.  "or  by  a  countcrproof  directe<l  a^rainst 
Both  the  text  nnu  the  meaning  of  this    the  conclusion : "  and  ho  remarks  iu  his 

difficult  clause  are  differently  given  by  note  (pp.  145-147),  "that  this  assertion 
various  commentators.  The  text  and  — disproof  of  the  conclusion  of  the  refuta- 
ooustruction  of  Waitz  ap)>ears  to  me  the  |  five  syllogism  is  one  mode  of  solution^' 
best,  and  I  have  followed  him.  I  cannot  '  is  both  manifestly  inadmissible,  and  flatly 
agree  with  Mr.  Posto  when  he  delares  '  contnulicted  by  Aristotle  himself  else- 
(notes,  p.  143)  iiroipdyatis  to  bo  the  true  where."  The  words  of  Aristotle  doubt- 
reading,  in.stead  of  itvo<piia-fi5,  which  last  less  seem  to  countenance  Mr.  Poste'i 
is  atlopted  l)oth  by  Bekker  and  in  the  trunnlation ;  yet  the  contradiction  pointed 
edition  of  Firman  Didot.  out  by  Mr.  Posto  (and  very  imi)erfectly 

^  Ibid.  b.  *J0-2o.  explaimd,  p.  147)  ought  to  make  us  look 

*  Ibid.  b.  2(5.  out    for    another    mt?aning;     which     i< 
**  Soph.  El.  xviii.  p.  170,  b.  29 :  rj  fxtv  I  8ui:gerit<'<l   by   the  chapter   imme<liately 

hpd^  Avciy  iKipiviffis  v^*u5oi;j  avKkoyKT^iovy  following  (xix.  p.  177,  a.  9),  where  Ari- 
wap*  dwoiay  iponriaw  aufifiaiyti  rh  \lftv?ios.      \  Htotlr  tnatn  of  the  Fallaciej*  of  Equivoca- 

•"  Soph.  El.  xviii.  p.  17<>,  b.  38:  rovs  tion  and  Amphiboly.  He  tells  us  that 
/iiv  KUTu  rh  avfjLw^pcuTfia  i«u8«7j  5txws  :  ^'4"*^'^'^^^^^^  may  bo  found  either  in  the 
iy^tX^rai  Kvtiy  Kcd  yap  rtp  ayf\€7y  ri  twv  conclusion  or  in  tlie  premisses;  and  tliat 
^pwT-nfAevuy^  Kod  r^  iti^ou  rd  avfiWfpcuTfxa  to  show  it  in  the  conclusion  is  one  m(Hle 
ixoy  oifx  O0TWS.  of  solving  or  invaliilating  the  refutation. 

Mr.  Posto  translates  these  last  words—  1  'J^i^is  is   what  Aristotle    moons  by  the 
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The  respondent,  however,  must  learn  to  apply  this  examination 
rapidly  and  unhesitatingly :  to  do  so  at  once  is  very  difficult, 
though  it  may  be  easily  done  if  he  has  leisure  to  reflect.' 

Aristotle  then  proceeds  to  indicate  the  modes  in  which  the 
respondent  may  provide  solutions  for  each  of  the  thirteen  heads 
of  fallacious  refutation  above  enumerated.  For  these  thirteen 
classes,  he  pronounces  that  one  and  the  same  solution  wiU  be 
found  applicable  to  aU  fallacies  contained  in  one  and  the  same 
class.^ 

Thus,  in  the  two  first  of  them — Equivocation  of  Terms  and 
Amphiboly  of  Propositions — duplicity  of  meaning  must  be 
either  in  the  conclusion,  or  in  the  premisses,  of  the  refutative 
syllogism.  If  it  be  in  the  conclusion,  the  refutation  must  at 
once  be  rejected,  unless  the  respondent  has  previously  admitted 
some  proposition  containing  the  equivocal  word  as  one  of  its 
terms,  so  that  the  refutation  may  appear  to  contradict  it  ex- 
pressly and  distinctly.  But,  if  it  be  in  the  premisses,  then 
there  is  no  necessity  that  the  respondent  should  have  previously 
admitted  such  a  proposition ;  for  the  equivocal  word  may  form 
the  middle  term  of  the  refutative  syllogism,  and  may  thus  not 
appear  in  the  conclusion  thereof.®  The  proper  way  for  the 
respondent  to  deal  with  these  questions,  involving  equivocation 
or  amphiboly,  is  to  answer  them,  at  the  outset,  with  a  reserve 
for  the  double  meaning,  thus :  "In  one  sense,  it  is  so ;  in 
another  sense,  it  is  not."  If  he  does  not  perceive  the  double 
meaning  imtil  he  has  already  answered  the  first  question,  he 
must  recover  himself,  when  he  answers  the  second,  by  pointing 
out  the  equivocation  more  distinctly,  and  by  specifying  how 
much  he  is  prepared  to  concede.**  Even  if  he  has  been  taken 
unawares,  and  has  not  perceived  the  equivocation  until  the  re- 
futative syllogism  has  been  constructed  simply  and  absolutely, 
he  should  still  contend  that  he  never  meant  to  concede  what 
has  been  apparently  refuted,  and  that  the  refutation  tells  only 
against  the  name,  not  against  the  thing  meant;®  so  that  there 
is  no  genuine  refutation  at  all. 


words  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
note :  r^  6(7^au  rh  cufxir^pcurfia  tx^^  ^^'^ 
hpBias.  In  Mr.  Paste's  translation  these 
words  mean  the  same  as  kvtXuv  used  just 
before,  which  Aristotle  obviously  does 
not  intend. 

•  Soph.  El.  xviii.  p.  177,  a.  7. 

^  Scholia,  p.  312.  a.  4,  Br.;  Soph.  El. 
20,  p.  177,  b.  31 :  rw  yhp  wapk  rabrhv 
\6ywv  rj  airr^  XictSf  &0, 

«  Soph.  El.  xix.  p.  177,  a.  18  :  Uois  V 


iv  ToTf  ipctr-fifioffiVf  ottK  hniyieri  wpoaro^-' 
(rax  rh  ^vrriv*  oh  yiip  wphs  rovro  &AA.&  8i^ 
rovro  6  K^os. 

^  Ibid.  a.  24 :  ^v  8i  X%,  M  riXu 
wpotniBivra  rfj  ipwrfifftt  Iiiop0a/r4oy'  &C. 

*  Ibid.  a.  30  :  5\«j  rt  fiax^riov^  &y 
Koi  awXioi  avWoyl^rircUf  8ri  oi/x  &  t<^<TW 
inri^ffiirt   wpayfiOj   &XX'    Syofia'     &<rr*    ovk 

fktyxos' 

Instead  of  hv  ko/,  Julius  Pacius  reada 
K&y :  the  meaning  is  much  the  same. 
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In  the  Dext  two  Fallacies — those  of  Composition  and  DiviBion, 
or  Conjunction  and  Disjunction — when  the  questioner  draws  up 
his  refutative  syllogism  as  if  one  of  the  two  had  been  conceded, 
the  respondent  wiU  retort  by  saying  that  his  concession  was 
intended  only  in  the  other  construction  of  the  words.  This 
fallacy  is  distinct  from  Equivocation ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
try  (as  some  have  tried)  to  reduce  all  fallacies  to  Equivocation 
or  Amphiboly.*  The  respondent  will  distinguish,  in  each 
particular  case,  that  construction  of  the  words  which  he  in- 
tended in  his  admission,  from  that  which  the  questioner  assumes 
in  his  pretended  refutation.** 

The  Fallacies  of  Accent  rarely  furnish  sophistical  refutations,^ 
but  those  of  Figura  Dictionis  furnish  a  great  many.  When  two 
words  have  the  like  form  and  structure,  it  may  naturally  be 
imagined  that  the  signification  of  one  belongs  to  the  same 
Category  as  that  of  the  other.  But  this  is  often  an  illusion ; 
and  in  such  cases  a  sophistical  refutation  may  be  founded 
thereupon.  The  respondent  will  solve  it  by  denying  the  in- 
ference from  similarity  of  form  to  similarity  of  meaning,  and 
by  distinguishing  accurately  to  which  among  the  ten  Categories 
the  meaning  of  each  several  word  or  each  proposition  belongs. 
When  two  words  thus  seem,  by  their  form,  to  belong  to  the 
same  Category,  the  questioner  will  often  take  it  for  granted, 
without  expressly  asking,  that  they  do  belong  to  the  same,  and 
will  found  a  confutation  thereupon ;  but  the  respondent  must 
not  admit  the  confutation  to  be  valid,  unless  this  question  has 
been  explicitly  put  to  him  and  conceded.**  A  question  is  put 
which,  in  its  direct  and  obvious  meaning,  bears  only  on  the 
category  of  Quantity,  of  Quality,  of  Relation,  of  Action,  or  of 
Passion ;  but  the  respondent,  not  aware  of  the  equivocation, 
answers  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprehend  the  Category  of 
Substance,  and  is  so  understood  by  the  questioner  when  he 
constructs  his  refutative  syllogism.  The  respondent  will  secure 
himself  from  being  thus  confuted,  by  keeping  constantly  in  view 
to  which  of  the  Categories  his  answer  is  intended  to  refer.® 


•  Soph.  El.  XX.  p.  177,  a.  33-b.  9.     oh 
wdyrts  ol  $\*yxot  ifopiL  rh  JitrrSy^  KaBdirtp 


0  Il»i(l.  xxi.  p.  177,  b.  35. 
^  Ibid.  xxii.   p.  178,  a.  4-28.     rh  yiip 
Koiirhv    avrhs     ir poor l$r]criy    6    iucovwv     us 


This  is  another  of  the  evidences  show-  dfiolws  XtySfxtvov  rh  8i  Xtytrai  fi^y  oux 
inp  that  there  were  theorists  prior  to  dfioiots^  (paivtrai  5«  5<A  r^y  Ac^jv. 
Ari^toth)  on  logical  proof;  and  that  Ids  j  •'  feJevcrnl  illuhtrativo  exBm]de8  of  this 
deolamtion  of  (>ri;;inality (in  the  conclnd-  |  mode  of  Kophi.-ticul  nfntation,  founded 
ing  chapter  of  Soplust.  Elenchi)  must  on  the  Fallacy  called  Figura  Dirtionu^ 
be  taken  with  reserve.  I  are  indic^ittnl  in  this  chapUr  by  Aristotle. 

"  Soph.  El.  XX.  p.  177,  b.  10-26  :  Ztai-  j  The  indication  however,  is  often  so  brief 
ptr4oy  oly  rtp  kifOKpiyoy^ivt^  &c.  I  and  elliptical,  that  there  is  great  diffl- 
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As  a  general  rule,  in  all  the  refutations  founded  on  the  seven 
Fallacies  In  Dictione,  the  respondent  will  solve  the  refutation 


ealty  in  restoring  tbe  fallacies  in  fall, 
and  stiU  greater  difficulty  in  translating 
them  into  any  modem  language. 

1.  Is  it  possible  at  the  same  time  to  do 
and  to  have  done  the  same  thing  ? — No. 
To  see  something  is  to  do  something  ;  to 
have  seen  something  is  to  have  done 
something? — Yes.  Is  it  possible  at  the 
same  time  to  see  and  to  have  seen  the 
same  thing  ? — Yes. 

The  respondent  has  thus  contradicted 
himself.  The  form  of  the  word  6pay 
appears  to  rank  it  under  the  Category 
wot€7y.  However,  I  think  that  the  mis- 
take really  made  here  was,  that  the 
respondent  returned  an  answer  univer- 
sally negative  to  the  first  (j^uestion. 

2.  Does  anything  commg  under  the 
Category  Pali  come  under  the  Category 
Agere  f — No.  But  rd/xytrcuf  Koltrai^ 
al(r$dy€rat,  all  show  by  their  form  that 
tiiey  belong  to  the  Category  Fati  f — Yes. 
Again,  A^ciy,  rp4x*it^i  Spay,  show  by 
their  form  that  tney  belong  to  the  Cate- 
gory Agere  f — Yes.  You  will  admit, 
however,  that  fh  6pay  is  aitrBdyttrdcd  ri  ? — 
Certainly.  Therefore  something  that 
belongs  to  the  Category  Agere  belongs 
also  to  that  of  Pati, 

If  we  turn  back  to  Aristot.  Categ.  viii. 
p.  11,  a.  37,  we  shall  find  that  he  admits 
the  possibility  that  the  same  subject  may 
belong  to  two  distinct  Categories. 

3.  Did  any  one  write  that  which  stands 
here  written  ?  —  Yes.  It  stands  here 
written  that  you  are  standing  up — a  false 
statement ;  but  when  it  was  written  the 
statement  was  true? — Yes.  Therefore 
the  writer  has  written  a  statement  both 
true  and  false? — Yes. 

Here  true  and  false  belong  to  the 
Category  Quality  ;  the  statement  or 
matter  written  belongs  to  that  of  Sub- 
stance. What  the  writer  wrote  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  former  of  tlie  two 
Categories;  and  no  contradiction  has 
been  made  out  by  admitting  that  the 
statement  tccu  once  true  and  U  now 
false. 

4.  Does  a  man  tread  that  which  he 
walks? — Yes.  But  he  walks  the  whole 
day? — Yes.  Therefore  ho  treads  the 
whole  day. 

Here  the  Category  of  Quando  is  con- 
fused with  that  of  Substance. 

5.  But  the  most  interesting  illustration 
of  this  confusion  of  one  Category  with 
another,  is  furnished  by  Aristotle  in 
respect  of  the  difierence  between  himself 
and  Plato  as  to  Ideas  or  Universals. 
According  to  Plato  the  universal  term 


denoted  a  separate  something  apart  from 
the  particulars,  yet  of  which  eacn  of  these 
particulars  partook.  According  to  Ari- 
stotle it  denoted  nothing  separate  from 
the  particulars,  but  something  belonging 
(essentially  or  non-ecisentially)  to  all  ana 
each  of  the  particulars.  In  the  Platonic 
theory  it  was  an  Hoo  Aliquid  (r66€  rt\ 
or  had  an  existence  substantive  and 
separate:  in  the  Aristotelian  it  was  a 
Quale  or  Quale  Quid  (irou^j/),  having  an 
existence  merely  adjective  or  predicative. 
Aristotle  maintains  tliat  Plato  or  the 
Platonists  placed  it  in  the  wrong  Cate- 
gory— in  the  Category  of  Substance 
instead  of  in  that  of  Quality. 

Now  it  is  by  rectifying  this  confusion 
of  Categories  that  Aristotle  solves  two 
argumentative  puzzles  which  he  ranks 
as  sophistical  :-—(l)  The  argument  con- 
cluding in  what  was  called  the  ^  Third 
Man ; '  (2)  The  following  question : 
Koriskus,  and  the  musical  Koriskus— are 
these  the  same,  or  is  the  second  different 
from  the  first  ? 

What  is  called  the  *  Third  Man '  was 
a  refutation  of  the  Platonic  theory  of 
Ideas.  Because  Plato  recognized  a  sub- 
stantive existence,  corresponding  to  each 
common  denomination  connoting  likeness^ 
apart  from  all  the  similar  particulars 
denominated,  e.g.,  a  Self-man,  or  separate 
self-existent  man,  corresponding  to  the 
Idea,  and  apart  from  all  individual  men, 
Caius,  &c. — opponents  argued  against 
him,  saying : — If  this  is  recognized,  you 
must  also  recognize  that  the  Self-man, 
and  the  individual  man  called  Cains, 
have  also  a  conunon  denomination  and 
similarity,  which  (upon  your  principles) 
corresponds  to  anotlier  Ideal  IVIan,  or  a 
Third  Man.  You  must,  therefore,  go  on 
inferring  upwards  to  a  Fourth  Man,  a 
Fifth  Man,  &c.,  and  so  onwards  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  Ideal  Men,  one 
above  the  other.  This  was  intended  as 
a  refutation,  by  Reductio  ad  Imposfibtle^ 
of  the  Platonic  view  of  Ideas  as  separate 
Entities,  e^ioh  of  them  One  and  Universal. 
But  Aristotle  here  treats  it  as  a  Sophis- 
tical Refutation;  and  he  indicates  what 
he  calls  the  solution  of  it  by  saying  that 
it  confounds  the  Categories  of  Substance 
and  Quality,  putting  the  Universal 
(which  ought  to  be  under  the  Category 
of  Quality)  under  the  Category  of  Suh- 
stance.  He  has  no  right,  however,  to 
include  this  among  Sophistical  Refuta- 
tions, which  are  (as  he  himself  defines 
them)  not  real  but  fallacious  refutations, 
invented  by  a  dishonest  money-getting 
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by  distinguishing  the  double  meaning  of  the  words  or  of  the 
phrase,  and  by  adopting  as  his  own  the  one  opposite  to  that 
which  the  questioner  proceeds  upon.  If  the  Fallacy  is  of 
Conjunction  and  Disjunction,  and  if  the  questioner  assumes 
Conjunction,  the  respondent  will  adopt  Disjunction ;  if  it  be  a 
Fallacy  of  Accent,  and  if  the  questioner  assumes  the  graye 
accent,  the  respondent  will  adopt  the  acute.* 

Passing  to  the  Fallacies  Extra  Dictionem,  where  the  sophistical 
refutation  is  founded  upon  a  Fallacy  of  Accident,  the  respondent 
ought  to  apply  one  and  the  same  solution  to  all.     He  will  say : 


profession  called  Sophists,  and  which  are 
solved  by  pointing  out  the  precise  seat  of 
the  fallacy.  The  refutation  called  the 
'  Third  Man '  is  so  far  from  being  falla- 
cious, that  it  is  valid,  and  is  recited  as 
such  elsewhere  by  Aristotle  himself 
(Metaphs.  A.  ix.  p.  990,  b.  17 ;  while  the 
solution  tendered  by  Aristotle,  Instead  of 
being  a  solution,  is  a  confirmation,  point- 
ing out,  not  where  the  fallacy  of  the 
refutation  resides  but,  where  the  fallacy 
of  the  doctrine  refuted  resides.  More- 
over, if  we  are  to  treat  the  refutation 
called  the  '  Third  Man  *  as  sophistical, 
we  must  number  Plato  himself  among 
the  dishonest  class  caUed  Sophists.  Here 
is  one  among  the  many  proofs  that  the 
strong  line  drawn  by  Aristotle  between 
the  Dialectician  and  the  Sophist  is  quite 
untenable.  The  argument  is  distinctly 
enunciated  in  the  Platonic  Parmenides 
(pp.  131-133). 

The  meaning  of  the  Universal  (Ari- 
stotle maintains)  must  be  considered  as 
predicative  only,  tacked  on  to  some  Hoc 
Aliquid^  and  belonging  to  Quale  or  some 
other  of  the  nine  latter  Categories.  It 
may  be  set  out  as  a  distinct  subject  for 
logical  consideration  and  reasoning :  but 
it  cannot  be  set  out  as  a  distinct  existence 
beyond  and  apart  from  its  particulars 
(irap^  rovs  iroWovs  ^v  ri).  It  is  iroi6vj  and 
it  cannot  oven  be  recognized  as  5ir«p  itoi6v 
or  a{no'iroi6v^  for  this  would  put  it  apart 
from  all  the  other  irotci,  and  would  be 
open  to  the  refutation  above  noticed 
called  the  'Third  Man.'  Such  is  the 
drift  of  the  very  difficult  passage  of  the 
Bophistici  Elenchi  (xxii.  p.  178,  b.  37- 
p.  179,  a.  10;.  I  difier  from  Mr.  Poste's 
trannlation  (p.  71)  of  part  of  this  passage, 
and  still  more  from  the  explanation  ^iven 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  note  (p.  155).  I 
think  that  the  doctrine  of  rb  %v  iraph  rh 
rtoWi  is  produced  by  Aristotle  here  and 
elsewhere  in  his  work  as  untrue  and 
inadmissible,  not  as  his  own  doctrine. 
Mr.  Poete  understands  this  passage  differ- 
ently from  the  previous  translators,  with 


whom  I  aCTee  for  the  meet  part,  thon^ 
M.  Barthelemy  St  Hilaire  appears  to  me 
to  have  missed  the  hinge  upon  which 
Aristotle's  argument  turns,  by  translating 
5ircp  woi6¥  —  id  ipsum,  quod  onale  est 
(J.  Pacius)— **  une  quaUtJS:"  the  argu- 
ment turns  upon  the  distinction  between 
{(rep  woi6v  and  woi6v, 

I  come  now  to  the  seoond  sophistical 
refutation  given  by  Aristotle :  Koriskus, 
and  the  musician  Koriskus — are  the  two 
the  same  or  different?  This  is  what  Ari- 
stotle calls  a  sophistical  or  fallacious 
argument  (compare  Metaphys.  E.  ii. 
p.  1026,  b.  15) :  but  it  can  hardly  be  so 
called  with  propriety,  for  the  only  solu- 
tion that  Aristotle  himself  gives  of  it  is, 
that  the  two  are  idem  numero,  but  in  an 
improper  or  secondary  sense  (Topic.  I.  vii 
p.  103,  a.  30) ;  t.«.,  that  they  are  in  one 
point  of  view  the  same,  in  another  point 
of  view  different — they  are  %v  Kork  ov^ifit' 
fivtcis.  ^ee  Arist.  Metaph.  A.  vi.  p.  1015, 
b.  IG;  Scholia,  p.  696,  a.  22,  seq. ;  and 
Alexand.  Aphrodis.  ad  Metaph.  pp.  321, 
322,  414,  415.  ed.  Bonitz.  I  understand 
Aristotle  to  say  that  K6pi<rKos  iiowriK6t 
cannot  be  properly  set  out  or  abstracted 
{ohK  i(rri¥  avrh  iK6*(r6cu\  because  it  in- 
cludes two  Categories  (Substance  and 
Quality)  in  one;  wherefore  it  cannot  be 
properly  compared  either  with  K6pi(rKot 
simply  (Category  of  Substance),  or  with 
fiov<riK65  simply  (Category  of  Quality). 
It  seems  strange  that  Aristotle  does  not 
notice  this  ari::umentativo  difficulty  in  the 
discussion  which  he  bestows  on  rtUn6w 
in  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Topica.  The 
subtle  reasonings,  very  hard  to  follow, 
which  Aristotle  employs  (Phyeiic.  V.  iv. 
p.  227)  mi<;ht  have  made  him  cautious  in 
treating  the  difficulties  of  opponents  as 
so  many  dishonest  cavils.  It  is  curious 
that  Alexander,  in  reciting  the  sophis- 
tical argument,  assumes  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  6  ypofinariKhs  Swirpcinyf  is  6 
aih^ht  r^>  liuKpdTti  (Schol.  ad  Metaphys. 
p.  730,  b.  26,  Brand.). 

•  Soph.  El.  xxiii.  p.  179.  a.  11-25. 
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**  The  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  premisses  "; 
and  he  will  be  prepared  with  an  example,  in  which  the  con- 
clusion obtained  under  this  fallacy  is  notoriously  untrue.*  "  Do 
you  know  Koriskus?" — "Yes."  "Do  you  know  the  distant 
person  coming  this  way  ?  *' — "  No."  "  That  distant  person 
is  Koriskus :  therefore  you  know,  and  you  do  not  know,  the 
same  person."  The  inference  here  is  not  necessary.  To  be 
coming  this  way — ^is  an  accident  of  Koriskus ;  and,  because  you 
do  not  know  the  accident,  we  cannot  infer  that  you  do  not  know 
the  subject ;  such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.^ 

The  major  premiss  upon  which  the  preceding  sophistical 
refutation  must  rest,  is.  That  it  is  impossible  both  to  know  and 
not  to  know  the  same  thing.  This  must  be  put  as  a  direct 
question  by  the  questioner,  and  must  be  conceded  by  the  re- 
spondent, before  the  intended  refutation  can  be  made  good. 
Now  there  axe  some  persons  who  solve  the  refutation  by  answer- 
ing this  question  in  the  negative,  and  by  saying  that  it  is 
possible  both  to  know  and  not  to  know  the  same  thing,  only 
not  in  the  same  respect :  such  is  the  case  when  we  know 
Eonskus,  but  do  not  know  Koriskus  approaching  from  a 
distance.^  Aristotle  disapproves  this  mode  of  solution,  as  well 
as  another  mode  which  refers  the  fallacy  to  equivocation  of 
terms.  He  points  out  that  there  are  many  other  sophistical 
refutations,  coming  under  the  general  head  of  FailacioB  Accidentis, 
to  which  such  solution  will  not  apply;  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  one  uniform  mode  of  solution  applicable  to  every  fallacy 
coming  under  the  same  general  head;  though  he  admits  at 
the  same  time  that  particular  sophistical  refutations  may  be 
vicious  in  more  than  one  way.  He  says,  moreover,  that  this 
contradiction  or  negation  of  the  premiss  is  no  true  solution; 
for  a  solution  ought  to  bring  to  view  clearly  the  reason  why  the 
fallacious  refutation  appears  to  be  a  real  refutation.     Thus  the 


•  Soph.  El.  xxiv.  p.  179,  a.  30 :  ^rrr^ov 
oiy  (TVfifiificurBfvras  duoiats  wphs  &wcan-as 
trt  oIk  iLyceyKoioy  ^x^^  '^  '*'  wpo<p4ptiy 
rh  oToy. 

'»  Ibid.  a.  35-b.  7. 

«  Ibid.  b.  7,  18,  37 :  \vov<ri  U  rtyfs 
iwcupovyrts  r^y  ip^r\(riy  <pa<T\  yhp  ^v5c- 
Xf(r9ai  rcdnh  irpayfia  ciS^vou  Koi  dyvociv, 
ix\a  iJi^  Kotrck  roinS. 

Mr.  Poste  (pp.  152-157)  translates  dyoi- 
povyrts  r^y  4p<!ori\(riy — "  contradicting  the 
thesis/'  and  he  expresses  his  surprise  at 
the  assertion,  observing  (very  truly)  that 
contradiction  of  the   thesis  is  the  very 


accomplishing.  But  I  cannot  think  that 
ipdrrria-ts  does  mean  **  the  thesis/'  either 
here  or  in  the  other  passage  to  which 
Mr.  Poste  refers  (xxii.  p.  178,  b.  14).  I 
think  it  means  a  premiss  which  the  re- 
spondent has  conceded,  or  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  conceded,  essential  to  the 
validity  of  the  refutation.  The  term 
4p(&rri(ris  cannot  surely,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  the  thesis.  It 
means  either  a  question,  or  what  is  con- 
ceded in  reply  to  a  question ;  and  the 
thetis  cannot  come  under  either  one 
meaning  or  the  other,  being  the  proposi- 


opposite  of  a  solution ;   it  helps  in  the  ,  tion  which  the  respondent  sets  out  by 
very  work  which  the  refutation  aims  at  i  affirming  and  undertakes  to  defend. 
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Fallacia  Accidentis  consists  in  an  inference  that  what  is  true  of 
an  accident  is  true  also  of  the  subject  thereof:  you  explain 
that  such  inference,  though  apparently  cogent,  has  no  real 
cogency,  and  in  that  explanation  consists  the  only  proper  solution 
of  the  fallacy.* 

In  like  manner,  all  those  Fallacies  which  come  under  the 
general  head  of  A  dicto  Secundum  Quid  ad  dictum  Simpliciter, 
can  only  be  solved  by  pointing  out,  in  each  particular  case,  in 
what  terms  this  confusion  is  concealed — ^wherein  resides  the 
inference  apparently  cogent  which  is  mistaken  for  one  really 
cogent.  The  respondent  is  driven  to  an  apparent  contradiction, 
by  having  granted  premisses  from  which  the  inference  is 
derivable  that  hoth  sides  of  the  Antiphasis  are  ti*ue — that  the 
same  predicate  A  may  be  both  affirmed  and  denied  of  the  same 
subject  B.  He  solves  the  contradiction  by  analysing  the 
Antiphasis,  and  by  showing  that  affirmation  is  secundum  quid, 
while  denial  is  shnpliciter ;  and  that  there  is  a  contradiction  not 
real,  but  only  apparent,  between  the  two.^ 

In  like  manner,  the  Fallacy  Ignaratio  Elenchi  will  be  solved  by 
analysing  the  two  supposed  counter-propositions  of  the  Anti- 
phasis, and  by  showing  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  or 
inconsistency  between  them.*' 

In  regard  to  the  Fallacies  under  Petitio  Principii,  the  respon- 
dent if  he  perceives  that  the  premiss  asked  of  him  involves  such 
a  fallacy,  must  refuse  to  grant  it,  however  probable  it  may  be  in 
itself.  If  he  does  not  perceive  this  until  after  he  has  granted  it, 
he  must  throw  back  the  charge  of  mal-procedure  upon  the  ques- 
tioner ;  declaring  that  an  Elenchus  invohdng  assumption  of  the 
matter  in  question  is  null,  and  that  the  concession  was  made 
under  the  supposition  that  some  separate  and  independent 
syllogism  was  in  contemplation.*^ 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the  Fallacia  Consequentis 
may  be  employed.  The  predicate  may  be  an  universal,  com- 
prehending the  subject :  because  animal  always  goes  along  with 
man,  it  is  falsely  inferred  that  man  always  goes  along  with 
animal ;  or  it  is  falsely  inferred  that  not-animal  always  goes 
along  with  not-man.  The  fallacy  is  solved  when  this  is  pointed 
out.  The  last  inference  is  only  valid  when  the  terms  are 
inverted ;  if  animal  always  goes  along  with  man,  not-man  will 
always  go  along  with  not-animal.® 


•  Soph.  El.  xxiv.  p.  179,  b.  23:  V  yap 

woo*  h  <|^€v5^s. 

»»  Ibid.  XXV.  p.  180,  a.  23-31. 


<=  Ibid.  xxvi.  p.  181,  a.  1-14. 
«*  Ibid,  xxvii.  p.  181,  a.  15-21. 
«  Ibid,  xxviii.p.  181,a.22-30.   MiwaXiv 
ykp  rj  iLKo\ov$riats. 
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If  the  sophistical  refatation  includes  more  premisses  than  are 
indispensable  to  the  conclusion,  the  respondent,  after  having 
satisfied  himself  that  this  is  the  fact,  will  point  out  the  mal- 
procedure  of  the  questioner,  and  will  say  that  he  conceded 
the  superfluous  premiss,  not  because  it  was  in  itself  probable 
but,  because  it  seemed  relevant  to  the  debate ;  while  neverthe- 
less the  questioner  has  made  no  real  or  legitimate  application 
of  it  towards  that  object.*  This  is  the  mode  of  solution  applic- 
able in  the  case  of  the  Fallacies  coming  under  the  head  Non 
Causa  pro  Causdy 

Where  the  sophistical  questioner  tries  to  refute  by  the  Fallada 
Plurium  Interrogationum  {i.e.,  by  putting  two  or  more  questions 
as  one),  the  respondent  should  forthwith  divide  the  complex 
question  into  its  component  simple  questions,  and  make  answer 
accordingly.  He  must  not  give  one  answer,  either  affirmative 
or  negative,  to  that  which  is  more  than  one  question.  Even  if 
he  does  give  one  answer,  he  may  sometimes  not  involve  himself 
in  any  contradiction  ;  for  it  may  happen  that  the  same  predicate 
is  truly  affirmable,  or  truly  deniable,  of  two  or  more  distinct  and 
independent  subjects.  Often,  however,  the  contrary  is  the  case : 
no  one  true  answer,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  can  be  given 
to  one  of  these  complex  questions :  the  one  answer  given,  what- 
ever it  be,  must  always  be  partially  false  or  inconsistent.® 
Suppose  two  subjects,  A  and  B,  one  good,  the  other  bad :  if  the 
question  be.  Whether  A  and  B  are  good  or  bad,  it  will  be  equally 
true  to  say — Both  are  good,  or,  Both  are  bad,  or.  Both  are 
neither  good  nor  bad.  There  may  indeed  be  other  solutions  for 
this  fallacy  :  Both  or  All  may  signify  two  or  more  items  taken 
individually,  or  taken  collectively ;  but  the  only  sure  precaution 
is — one  answer  to  one  question.*^ 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  aiming  at  a  seeming  refutation,  the 
Sophist  tries  to  convict  the  respondent  of  Tautology.  The 
source  of  this  embarrassment  is  commonly  the  fact  that  a 
relative  term  is  often  used  and  conveys  clear  meaning  without 
its  correlate,  though  the  correlate  is  always  implied  and  under- 
stood. The  respondent  must  avoid  this  trap  by  refusing  to 
grant  that  the  relative  has  any  meaning  at  all  without  its  cor- 
relate ;  and  by  requiring  that  the  correlate  shall  be  distinctly 
enunciated  along  with  it.  He  ought  to  treat  the  relative  without 
its  correlate  as  merely  a  part  of  the  whole  significant  expression — 
as  merely  syncategorematic ;  just  as  ten  is  in  the  phrase — ten 


■  Soph.  El.  xxix.  p.  181,  a.  31-35. 

*»  Schol.  p.  318,  a.  36,  Br. 

<"  Soph.   El.  XXX.  p.  181)  a.  38 :  oUrt 


irAcfetf  Ko^  ivhs  otht  ty  Kork  roAA»y,  oAA* 
ty  Koff  iyhs  i^oeriov  ^  atrotparrdoy* 
^  Ibid.  b.  6-25. 
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minus  one,  or  as  the  affirmative  word  is  in  a  negative  proposi- 
tion.* Thus  he  will  not  recognize  double  as  significant  by 
itself  without  its  correlate  half,  nor  half  without  its  correlate 
double;  although  in  common  parlance  such  correlate  is  often 
understood  without  being  formally  enunciated. 

Lastly,  another  purpose  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the 
Sophist,  is  that  of  driving  the  respondent  into  a  Solecism — into 
some  grammatical  or  syntactical  impropriety,  such  as,  using  a 
noun  in  the  wrong  case  or  gender,  using  a  pronoun  with  a 
different  gender  or  number  from  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs, 
&c.  He  points  out  that  the  solution  of  these  verbal  puzzles 
must  be  different  for  each  particular  case ;  in  general,  when 
thrown  into  a  regular  syllogistic  form,  even  the  questioner 
himself  will  be  found  to  speak  bad  Greek.  The  examples  given 
by  Aristotle  do  not  admit  of  being  translated  into  a  modem 
language,  so  as  to  preserve  the  solecism  that  constitutes  their 
pecularity.^ 

After  having  thus  gone  through  the  different  artifices  ascribed 
to  the  Sophist,  and  the  ways  of  solving  or  meeting  them,  Ari- 
stotle remarks  that  there  are  material  distinctions  between  the 
different  cases  which  fall  under  one  and  the  same  general  head 
of  Sophistical  ^  Paralogism.  Some  cases  there  are  in  which  both 
the  fallacy  itself,  and  the  particular  point  upon  which  it  turns, 
are  obvious  and  discernible  at  first  sight.  In  other  cases,  again, 
an  ordinary  person  does  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  fallacy  at 
all ;  or,  if  he  does  perceive  it,  he  often  does  not  detect  the  seat 
of  the  fallacy,  so  that  one  man  will  refer  the  case  to  one  general 
head,  and  another,  to  a  different  one.*^  Thus,  for  example. 
Fallacies  of  Equivocation  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  and 
numerous  of  all  fallacies ;  some  of  them  are  childish  and 
jocular,  not  really  imposing  upon  any  one ;  but  there  are  others 
again  in  which  the  double  meaning  of  a  word  is  at  first  un- 
noticed, and  is  disputed  even  when  pointed  out,  so  that  it  can 
only  be  brought  to  Hght  by  the  most  careful  and  subtle  analysis. 
This  happens  especially  with  terms  that  are  highly  abstract  and 
general :  which  are  treated  by  many,  including  even  philosphers 
like  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  as  if  they  were  not  equivocal  at  aU, 


•  Sopb.El.xxxi.p.  181,b.26:  ouSor^ov 
r£v  wpds  ri  Xtyofidvwy  <rt\iiaivuv  ti  x^P^i^' 
liivat  KoXt  ainki  rki  Karriyopias. 

Mr.  Poste  observcB  in  htis  note : — "  The 
sophistic  locus  of  tautology  may  bo  con- 
daored  as  a  caricature  of  a  dialectic  locus. 
One  fault  which  dialectic  criticism  finds 
with  a  definition  is  the  introduction  of 
■uperfluouB  words."    He  then  cites  Topic 


YI.  ii.  (p.  141,  a.  4,  seq.);  but  in  this 
passage  we  find  that  the  repetition  of  the 
same  word  is  declared  not  to  be  an  argu- 
mentative impropriety,  so  that  the  So- 
phist would  gain  nothing  by  driving  his 
opponent  into  tautology. 

^  Sopji.  El.  xxxii.  p.  182,  a.  7-b.  5. 

«  Ibid,  xxxiii.  p.  182,  b.  6-12. 
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but  uniyocal.^  Again,  the  FaUacue  Acddentis,  and  the  other 
classes  Extra  Dictionem,  are  also  often  hard  to  detect.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  often  hard  to  determine,  not  merely  to  which  of  the 
classes  any  case  of  fallacy  belongs,  but  even  whether  there  is 
any  fallacy  at  all — whether  the  refutation  is,  or  is  not,  a  valid 
one.** 

The  pungent  arguments  in  debate  are  those  which  bite  most 
keenly,  and  create  the  greatest  amount  of  embarrassment  and 
puzzle.^  In  dialectical  debate  a  puzzle  arises,  when  the 
respondent  finds  that  a  correct  syllogism  has  been  established 
against  him,  and  when  he  does  not  at  once  see  which  among  its 
premisses  he  ought  to  controvert,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  con- 
clusion. In  the  eristic  or  sophistic  debate  the  puzzle  of  the 
respondent  is,  in  what  language  to  enunciate  his  propositions  so 
as  to  keep  clear  of  the  subtle  objections  which  will  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  questioner.^  It  is  these  pungent  arguments 
that  most  effectually  stimulate  the  mind  to  investigation.  The 
most  pungent  of  all  is,  where  the  syllogistic  premisses  are  highly 
probable,  yet  where  they  nevertheless  negative  a  conclusion  which 
is  also  highly  probable.  Here  we  have  an  equal  antithesis  as  to 
presumptive  credibility,  between  the  premisses  taken  together  on 
one  side  and  the  conclusion  on  the  other.®    We  do  not  know 


•  Soph.  El.  xxxiii.  p.  182,  b.  13-25 : 
^ovcp  oZv  iy  rois  wapd  ri\v  bfuawfdaa^y 
Zaw§p  BoKti  rp6fwos  t&rf94<rreerot  tlyat  rcip 
wapaXoyuTfiMV,  rk  fi\v  koI  roTs  rvxovffip 
iffri  S^Ao — rd  W  ical  rohs  ifiwfipordrovs 
ipcdyrrcu  KayBdytuf'  <nifi€7oy  8^  roiruy  8ri 
fidxoyrat  roXXdKis  itepl  hvofjuirwv,  otov 
irirtpoy  rahrh  tnificdyti  Kvrk  wdyrcty  rh  "by 
Kcd  rh  %y  ^  ^rtpoy, 

^  Ibid.  b.  27:  Sfiolvs  8i  Kot  wtpl  rov 
irvfAfi9firiK6ros  /rod  w€p\  r£y  iWtty  tKourroy^ 
ol  fihy  Ktrovrax  pt^vs  iScZv  oi  tk  xfl^c*'<^<f>o< 
rQy  X&ytaV  hoUl  hjafiny  ty  riyt  yiy^i^  koDl 
w6rtpoy  K\tyxos  fj  o^k  lA.cyx^'^t  ov  ^(fdioy 
dfJLolvs  wcpl  trdyragy* 

*'  Ibid.  32 :  Hffri  8i  l^ptfihs  \iyos  Zirris 
iaropfty  wottl  yuiKurra'  hdKvu  y^  dhros 
fidKurreu 

<*  Soph.  El.  xxxiii.  p.  182,  b.  33 :  itwopta 
S*  i<rrl  ^trr-fif  if  fi^y  iy  ro7s  avW9Xoyurfi4' 
poiSf  8  Ti  iLyiKrf  ris  r&y  ipcarjifjulrotyf  ^ 
8*  iy  roiis  ipiariKoTs,  was  ftin;  ris  rh  irpo- 
raBiv,  The  difficulty  here  pointed  out,  of 
finding  language  not  open  to  some  logical 
objection  by  an  acute  Sophist,  is  illus- 
trated by  what  he  himself  states  about 
the  caution  required  for  guarding  his 
definitions  against  attack ;  see  De  Inter- 
pret vi.  p.  17,  a.  34 :  \iy^  84  kyriKtivBcu 
r^y  rod  tUnw  Kark  rod  mibroVf  fi^  Sfioty^tfiots 


94,  Ka\  Bffa  &AAa  wpoffSiopi(6/Ji§$a 
w ph s  r ks  ffoipttrriKkt  iy ox^^* 
fftis.  What  is  here  meant  by  ffopiffriKoi 
iyox^'h^fis  IB  expressed  elsewhere  bj 
wphs  rks  \oyiKks  9iHrx*pfi<iS' — Metaphya. 
r.  iii.  p.  1005,  b.  21 ;  N.  i  p.  1087,  b.  20. 
See  the  Scholia  (pp.  112,  651,  Br.)  of 
Ammonius  and  Alexander  upon  the  above 
passages  of  De  Interpr.  and  Metaphs. 

•  Soph.  EL  xxxiii.  p.  182,  b.  37-p.  183, 
a.  4:  iari  84  trvWaytaruths  fi^y  \oyos 
Uptfi^aros,  ky  i^  Urt  fid\iara9oKo6yroty  Uri 
fuiXiffra  KyZo^oy  kvaipp'  cfr  ykp  &y  6  \6yoSf 
ft€rari0€fi4yris  rrjs  iyri^curcetfi,  &wayras 
Sfiolovs  l|€i  rohs  trvWoyifffiois'  k€\  ykp  i^ 
iy96^uy  6fiolvs  Mo^oy  hmip^tru  [fj  koto- 
(rKtvdeii]'  9i6fwtp  inroptiy  kyayKcuoy.  fid' 
Xttrra  fuy  oZy  6  rotovros,  9pifi6sy  6  i^  X<rov 
rh  avfiK4p<urfia  woi&y  rois  ipetr^fxafft.  I 
transcribe  this  text  as  it  is  given  by 
Bekker,  Waitz,  Bussemaker,  and  Mr. 
Poste.  The  editions  anterior  to  Bekker 
had  the  additional  words  fj  KorcurKevdCp 
after  kycupf  in  the  fourth  line ;  and  M. 
Barthdemy  St.  Hilaire  in  his  translation 
defends  and  retains  them.  Bekker  and 
the  subsequent  editors  have  omitted  them, 
but  have  retained  the  last  words  4^ 
KareurKtvdff€i  in  the  seventh  line.  To  me 
this  seems  InconsiBtent :  the  words  ought 
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whether  it  is  in  the  premisses  only,  or  in  the  conclusion,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  untruth :  the  conclusion,  though  improbable,  may 
yet  be  true,  while  we  may  find  that  the  true  conclusion  has  been 
obtained  from  untrue  premisses ;  or  the  conclusion  may  be  both 
improbable  and  untrue,  in  which  case  we  must  look  for  untruth 
in  one  of  the  premisses  also — either  the  major  or  the  minor. 
This  is  the  most  embarrassing  position  of  all.  Another,  rather 
less  embarrassing,  is,  where  our  thesis  will  be  confuted  unless 
we  can  show  the  confuting  conclusion  to  be  untrue,  but  where 
each  of  the  premisses  on  which  the  conclusion  depends  is 
equally  probable,  so  that  we  do  not  at  once  see  in  which  of  them 
the  cause  of  its  untruth  is  to  be  sought.  These  two  are  the 
most  pungent  and  perplexing  argumentative  conjunctures  of 
dialectical  debate. 

But  in  eristic  or  sophistic  debate  our  greatest  embarrassment 
as  respondents  will  arise  when  we  do  not  at  once  see  whether 
the  refutative  syllogism  brought  against  us  is  conclusive  or  not, 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  solved  by  negation  or  by  distinction.* 
Next  in  order  as  to  embarrassment  stands  the  case,  where  we 
Bee  in  which  of  the  two  processes  (negation  or  distinction)  we  are 
to  find  our  solution,  yet  without  seeing  on  which  of  the  premisses 
we  are  to  bring  the  process  to  bear ;  or  whether,  if  distinction 
be  the  process  required,  we  are  to  apply  it  to  the  conclusion,  or 
to  one  of  the  premisses.**    A  defective  syllogistic  argument  is 


either  to  be  retained  in  both  places  or 
omitted  in  both.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  omitted  in  both.  I  have  enclosed 
them  in  brackets  in  the  fifth  lino. 

This  difficult  passage  (not  well  ex- 
plained by  Alexander,  Sehol.  p.  320,  b. 
9)  requires  the  explanations  of  Waltz 
and  Mr.  Poste.  The  note  of  Mr.  I*osto 
is  particularly  Instructive,  because  ho 
expands  in  full  (p.  IGl)  the  three 
"similar  svllogisms "  to  which  Ari- 
stotle here  briefly  alludes.  The  phrase 
fitraridtufyris  rrjs  &yTi<p<i<r€tifs  is  deter- 
mined by  a  passage  in  Analyt.  Priora, 
II.  viii.  p.  50,  b.  1 :  it  means  *'  em- 
ployment of  the  contradictory  of  the 
conclusion,  in  combination  with  either 
one  of  tlie  premisses,  to  upset  the 
other."  The  original  syllogism  is  as. 
sumed  to  have  two  premisses,  each  highly 
probable,  while  the  conclusion  is  highly 
improbable,  being  the  negation  of  a 
highly  probable  proposition.  The  original 
syllogism  will  stand  thus :  AH  M  is  P ; 
All  S  is  M  ;  Ergo,  All  S  is  P:  the  two 
premL^ses  being  8up|x)setl  liighiy  prob-  | 
able,  and  the  conclu>ion  highly  improb- 
able. Of  course,  therefore,  the  contradic- 
tory of  the  conclusion  will    bo  highly 


probable — Some  S  is  not  P.  We  take 
this  contradictory  and  employ  it  to  con- 
struct two  new  syllogisms  as  follows  : — 
All  M  is  P ;  Some  S  is  not  P;  Ergo^  Some 
S  is  not  M.  And  again,  Some  8  is  not 
P ;  All  S  is  M :  Ergo,  Some  M  is  not  P. 
All  these  tliree  syllogisms  are  similar  in 
this  respect :  that  each  has  two  highly 
probable  premisses,  while  the  conclusion 
is  highly  improbable. 

•  Soph.  El.  xxxiii.  p.  183,  a.  7. 

^  Ibid.  a.  9:  Bfvrtpo^  8f  r&y  iWmf  6 
5^Aos  fi^i/  5Tt  vapii  tiialptciy  ff  ivoipcafr 
^(TTi,  fi^  ^Ktyfphs  5'  i>y  8id  rlyos  rStv  iipwrri' 
/xfyuy  iLyalp«Tiy  ff  tiicdptffiy  \vt4os  4ariy, 
&AAa  itSrtpov  ath-q  irapii  rh  <rvfiw4p€urfia 
fj  irapaL  ri  r<av  ^pwrrj/xdrwy  itrrly. 

Mr.  Poste  tmnslates  these  last  words 
very  correctly: — "Whether  it  is  one 
of  the  premisses  or  the  conclusion  that 
requires  distinction."  Hero  Aristotle 
again  speaks  of  a  mode  of  solution 
furnished  by  applying  distinction  {Staipt- 
cris)  to  the  conchision  as  well  as  to  the 
premisses,  thougli  he  <loes  not  say  that 
solution  can  be  furnished  by  applying  dii' 
proof  (dvaiptais)  to  the  conclution.  Bee  my 
remarks,  a  few  piiges  above,  on  Mr.  Posto's 
note  respecting  ch.  xviii.  (supra,  p.  406). 
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silly,  when  the  deficient  points  are  of  capital  importance — ^re- 
lating to  the  minor  or  to  the  middle  term,  or  when  the  assump- 
tions are  false  and  strange ;  but  it  will  sometimes  be  worthy  of 
attention,  if  the  points  deficient  are  outlying  and  easily  supplied; 
in  which  cases  it  is  the  carelessness  of  the  questioner  that  is 
to  blame,  rather  than  the  argument  itself.'^  Both  the  line  of 
argument  taken  by  the  questioner,  and  the  mode  of  solution 
adopted  by  the  respondent,  may  be  directed  towards  any  one  of 
three  distinct  purposes :  either  to  the  thesis  and  main  subject 
discussed ;  or  to  the  adversary  personally  (i.e.,  to  the  particular 
way  in  which  he  has  been  arguing) ;  or  to  neither  of  these,  but 
simply  to  prolong  the  discussion  {i.e.,  against  time).  The  solu- 
tion may  thus  be  sometimes  such  that  it  would  take  more  time 
to  argue  upon  it  than  the  patience  of  the  auditors  wiU  allow.^ 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Sophistici  Elenchi  is  employed  by 
Aristotle  in  recapitulating  the  scope  and  procedure  of  the  nine 
Books  of  Topica  (reckoning  the  Sophistici  Elenchi  as  the  Ninth, 
as  we  ought  in  propriety  to  do) ;  and  in  appreciating  the  general 
bearing  and  value  of  that  treatise,  having  regard  to  the  practice 
and  theory  of  the  day. 

The  business  of  Dialectic  and  Feirastic  is  to  find  and  apply 
the  syllogizing  process  to  any  given  thesis,  with  premisses  the 
most  probable  that  can  be  obtained  bearing  on  the  thesis.  This 
Aristotle  treats  as  the  proper  function  of  Dialectic  per  se  and  of 
Peirastic;  considering  both — the  last,  of  course — as  referring 
wholly  to  the  questioner.  His  purpose  is  to  investigate  and 
impart  this  syllogizing  power — the  power  of  questioning  and 
cross-examining  a  respondent  who  sets  up  a  given  thesis,  so  as 
to  drive  him  into  inconsistent  answers.  It  appears  that  Ari- 
stotle would  not  have  cared  to  teach  the  respondent  how  he 
might  defend  himself  against  this  procedure,  if  there  had  not 
happened  to  be  another  art — Sophistic,  closely  bordering  on 
Dialectic  and  Peirastic.  He  considers  it  indispensable  to 
furnish  the  respondent  with  defensive  armour  against  sophistical 
cross-examination ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  teaching 
him  at  the  same  time  modes  of  defence  against  the  cross- 
examination  of  Dialectic  and  Peirastic.  For  this  reason  it  is 
(Aristotle  tell  us  ^)  that  he  has  included  in  the  Topica  precepts 


•  Soph.  El.  xxxiii. p.  183, a.  14-20.  I  Ka^    avr^i^    kuI     rrjs    wtipaffriKtis 


»>  Ibid.  a.  21. 

•^  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  183,  a.  37-b.  8: 
irpoftXdfitda  fikv  oZy  ^bptiv  Svyafiiy  riya 
avXXoyiffriK^y  w€p\  rod  vpo^rjO^yros  ix 
Twy  tnrapx^yray  us  iyJio^ordrofy  rovro 
yiip     Kpyoy     iarl     t^j      SiaAcKTiK^f 


^irci  5^  trpoffKaraffKtvdCtrai  irphs  ab' 
r^y  Htd  r^y  rrjs  ffoipiariK^s  y€ir» 
ylaffiy^  &s  oit  yu6yoy  wupav  Z{>yarai  XajBcIy 
8iaA€iCTi/retfS,  &AA&  irol  its  ^IZ^s^  5ia  rovro 
oh  fi6yoy  rh  K^x^^^  Hpyoy  {nri04fi.tOa 
rrjs  irpayfiartlas  rh  \iyoy  S^yaaOou,  Ao^cur, 
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on  the  best  mode  of  defending  the  thesis  by  the  most  probable 
arguments,  as  well  as  of  impugning  it.  The  respondent  pro- 
fesses to  know  (while  the  questioner  does  not),  and  must  be 
taught  how  to  maintain  his  thesis  like  a  man  of  knowledge. 
Sokrates,  the  prince  of  dialecticians,  did  nothing  but  question 
and  cross-examine  :  he  would  never  be  respondent  at  all ;  for  he 
explicitly  disclaimed  knowledge.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sophistic,  Aristotle  would  have  thought  it 
sufficient  to  teach  a  procedure  like  that  of  Sokrates.  It  was 
the  danger  from  sophistical  cross-examination  that  led  Vn'm  to 
enlarge  his  scheme — ^to  unmask  the  Sophists  by  enumerating 
the  paralogisms  peculiar  to  them,  and  to  indicate  the  proper 
scheme  of  the  responses  and  solutions  whereby  the  respondent 
might  defend  himself  against  them.  We  remember  that  Ari- 
stotle treats  all  paralogisms  and  fallacies  as  if  they  belonged  to 
a  peculiar  art  or  profession  called  Sophistic,  and  as  if  they  were 
employed  by  Sophists  exclusively ;  as  if  the  Dialecticians  and 
the  Peirasts,  including  among  them  Sokrates  and  Plato,  put 
all  their  questions  without  ever  resorting  to  or  falling  into 
paralogisms. 

Aristotle,  we  have  already  more  than  once  seen,  asserts  em- 
phatically his  claim  to  originality  as  having  been  the  first  to 
treat  these  subjects  theoretically,  and  to  suggest  precepts  founded 
on  the  theory.  On  all  important  subjects  (he  remarks)  the 
elaboration  of  any  good  theory  is  a  gradual  process,  the  work  of 


r^v  Btffiv  &s  8(*  iv^o^ordrdty  6fiorp6ir(i)S. 
r^v  8*  alrlay  up4\KayL^v  ro{rrovy  ^trtl  /col  Hih 
rovTO  ^WKpdrr}s  ijpana  iAA*  oifK  hrfxpiytro' 
dtfio\6y9i  yhp  oIk  tlB^vou. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  one  line  of 
this  remarkable  pasHago  a  word  has 
dropi)ed  out  which  is  neces*«ary  to  the 
sonHo.  We  now  read  (about  the  middle) 
C)%  ov  fx6voy  ir€7pay  bvvaerai  \afit7v  dtaAcKrt- 
Kcis,  &AAa  Koi  us  €<8c6s.  Now  the  words 
irt7pay  AajBelj/,  as  the  passiige  stands,  must 
be  construed  along  with  its  €<9c^f,  and 
this  makes  no  meaning  at  all,  or  an  inad- 
missible meaning.  I  think  it  clear  that 
the  word  uirc'x***'  or  ^ovvai  has  dropped 
out  before  ciStiy.  The  passage  will  then 
stand  : — «j  ov  fiSvoy  -KtTpav  Svvarau  Xafifip 
HiaXfKTiKwSjiXXiiKal  uirc'x'ti'O^r  Sovvai) 
its  ffi8c6r.  When  this  verb  is  supplied  the 
sense  will  be  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
follows,  which  at  present  it  ih  not.  Uupav 
Xa0€7y  applies  to  tl.e  questioner,  but  not 
to  the  res|)on<lent ;  ws  fiScis  api»lies  to  the 
respondent,  but  not  to  the  questioner; 
irtipay  vir4x*iy  applies  to  the  res|)ondeut, 


and  is  therefore  the  fit  ooncomitant  of  &s 
(Ibcos.  The  translation  given  by  Mr. 
Poste  first  (p.  93) : — **  professing  not  only 
to  test  knowledge  with  the  resources  of 
Dialectic,  but  also  to  maintain  any  thesiB 
with  the  infallibility  of  science" — 
appears  to  me  (excepting  the  word  in- 
fatlibility,  which  is  unsuitable)  to  render 
Aristotle's  thought,  though  not  his  words 
as  they  now  stana;  but  Mr.  Poste  has 
given  wliat  he  thinks  an  amended  trans- 
,  lation  (p.  170); — ♦*  Since  it  claims  tlie 
pow(;r  of  catecliizing  or  cross-extimining 
not  only  dialeetically  but  also  scientifi- 
cally/' This  second  translation  may 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  present  words 
of  Aristotle,  but  it  departs  more  widely 
from  his  sense  and  doctrine.  Aristotle 
dot?s  not  claim  for  either  Dialecticians  or 
Sophists  the  power  of  crciss-examining 
seicntifically.  He  ascribes  to  the  Sophists 
nothing  but  cavil  and  fallacy — verlMdand 
extra-virbal — the  prtttence  and  sbam  of 
being  wise  or  knowing  (Soph.  EL  L.iL  p. 
1G5). 
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several  successive  authors.  The  first  beginnings  are  very  im- 
perfect and  rudimentary ;  upon  these,  however,  subsequent 
authors  build,  both  correcting  and  enlarging,  until,  after  some 
considerable  time,  a  tolerably  complete  scheme  or  system  comes 
to  be  constructed.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  Bhetoric  and 
other  arts.  Tisias  was  the  first  writer  and  preceptor  on  Bhe- 
toric, yet  with  poor  and  insufficient  effect.  To  him  succeeded 
Thrasymachus,  next  Theodorus,  and  various  others  ;  from  each 
of  whom  partial  improvements  and  additions  were  derived,  until 
at  length  we  have  now  (it  is  Aristotle  that  speaks)  a  copious 
body  of  rhetorical  theory  and  precept,  inherited  from  prede- 
cessors and  accumulated  by  successive  traditions.  Compared 
with  this,  the  earliest  attempt  at  theory  was  indeed  narrow  and 
imperfect ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  the  first  step  in  a  great  work, 
and,  as  such,  it  was  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important* 
The  task  of  building  on  a  foundation  already  laid,  is  far  easier.' 
While  rhetorical  theory  has  thus  been  gradually  worked  up  to 
maturity,  the  case  has  been  altogether  different  with  Dialectic* 
In  this  I  (Aristotle)  found  no  basis  prepared;  no  predecessor 
to  follow ;  no  models  to  copy.  I  had  to  begin  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  make  good  the  first  step  myself.  The  process  of 
syllogizing  had  never  yet  been  analysed  or  explained  by  any 
one  ;  much  less  had  anything  been  set  forth  about  the  different 
applications  of  it  in  detail.  I  worked  it  out  for  myself,  without 
any  assistance,  by  long  and  laborious  application.**  There 
existed  indeed  paid  teachers,  both  in  Dialectic  and  in  Eristic 
(or  Sophistic)  ;  but  their  teaching  has  been  entirely  without 
analysis,  or  theory,  or  system.  Just  as  rhetoricians  gave  to 
their  pupils  orations  to  learn  by  heart,  so  these  dialectical 
teachers  gave  out  dialogues  to  learn  by  heart  upon  those  subjects 
which  they  thought  most  likely  to  become  the  topics  of  discourse. 
They  thus  imparted  to  their  pupils  a  certain  readiness  and 
fluency ;  but  they  communicated  no  art,  no  rational  conception 
of  what  was  to  be  sought  or  avoided,  no  skill  or  po\ver  of  dealing 
with  new  circumstances.*^    They  proceeded  like  men,  who,  pro- 


■  Soph.  El.  xxxiy.  p.  183,  b.  17-26 : 
Twv  yhp  ivpiffKOfi^vtoif  airdirrwv  rk  fi^y  nap* 
kripwv  \r)<pOtyra  rrp6r(pov  vcnomifi^ya  Kar^ 
/ifpos  iiriZiZdiKtv  inrh  rwu  TrapaXafiSyrtcv 
tffr^pov'  rh  5'  i^  uiropx')^  fvpiirK6fi€ya 
IxiKphv  rh  irpSnov  iiriZofftv  \afLfidytiv  cTcD^e, 
j(firj<rtfjuaT€pcaf  fietnot  noW^  ttjs  Cartpoy 
iK  rovrwv  av|^0'c»¥'  fi^yiaroy  yhp  tatcs 
ipxh  •"■oyTiJs,  Sxrrtp  \iytrai'  8(b  /col  X*^** 
irijinaToy'  tcr<f  yap  KpdruTToy  rp  Bvyd^ei, 
Tocrovry  fiiKOoraroy  t>y  ry  /xtytdti  x^^^^^' 


rar6y  iariy  h^Orirai*  rabrris  V  tipnifx^imif 
p^ov  irpoaTi$4yai  ica2  ffvya^tty  rh  Koi'k6w 
itrriy, 

^  Soph.  El.  xxxiv.  p.  184,  a.  8:  jca2 
irtpl  fjL^y  ray  prjTOpiKuy  tnrripx^  iroAA^  Koi 
iroXai^  rk  \ty6fi€yaf  ircpi  Si  rov  <rvA- 
Koyl^fffOai  iravrcAwf  obJihy  ttx^ 
fity  It  p6r  fpoy  &AAo  Xiytiy^  4aA* 
^   rpifiij  ^Tirovyrts  iro\vv  xp^vov  hroyovfi§w, 

^  Ibid.  a.  1:  HiSvtp  rax^ta  fihy  Artx^ot 
S*   ^y  ri  SiScuricaA/a  rots   uAyOdyovin  vof 
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fessing  to  show  how  comfortable  covering  might  be  provided  for 
the  feet,  should  not  teach  the  pupil  how  he  could  make  shoes 
for  himself,  but  should  merely  furnish  him  with  a  good  stock  of 
ready-made  shoes — a  present  valuable  indeed  for  use,  but  quite 
unconnected  with  any  skill  as  an  artificer.  The  syllogism  as  a 
system  and  theory,  with  precepts  founded  on  that  theory  for 
Demonstration  and  Dialectic,  has  originated  first  with  me  (Ari- 
stotle). Mine  is  the  first  step,  and  therefore  a  small  one,  though 
worked  out  with  much  thought  and  hard  labour :  it  must  be 
looked  at  as  a  first  step,  and  judged  with  indulgence.  You,  my 
readers,  or  hearers  of  my  lectures,  if  you  think  that  I  have  done 
as  much  as  can  fairly  be  required  for  an  initiatory  start,  com- 
pared with  other  more  advanced  departments  of  theory,  will 
acknowledge  what  I  have  achieved,  and  pardon  what  I  have  left 
for  others  to  accomplish.* 

Such  is  the  impressive  closing  chapter  of  the  Sophistici 
Elenchi.  It  is  remarkable  in  two  ways:  first,  that  Aristotle 
expressly  addresses  himself  to  hearers  and  readers  in  the  second 
person;  next,  that  he  asserts  emphatically  his  own  claim  to 
originality  as  a  theorist  on  Logic,  and  declares  himself  to  have 
worked  out  even  the  first  beginnings  of  such  theory  by  laborious 
application.  I  imderstand  his  claim  to  originality  as  intended 
to  bear,  not  simply  on  the  treatise  called  Sophistici  Elenchi 
and  on  the  enumeration  of  Fallacies  therein  contained,  but,  in 
a  larger  sense,  on  the  theory  of  the  Syllogism ;  as  first  unfolded 
in  the  Analytica  Priora,  applied  to  Demonstration  in  the  Analy- 
tica  Posteriora,  applied  afterwards  to  Dialectic  in  the  Topica, 
applied  lastly  to  Sophistic  (or  Eristic)  in  the  Sophistici  Elenchi. 
The  phrase,  "  Respecting  the  process  of  syllogizing ^^  I  found 
absolutely  nothing  prepared,  but  worked  it  out  by  laborious 
application   for  myself" — seems  plainly  to  denote  this  large 


abrSty    oh  yiip  rix^^  iXXA   rh.  iich  rris 
r^xyvt  SiSiJrref  iraiif^tiy  6w€\dfi$oyoy. 

Cicero,  in  describing  his  own  treatise 
De  Oratore,  insists  upon  the  marked 
di£ference  between  his  mode  of  treatment 
and  the  common  rhetorical  precepts ;  he 
claims  to  have  followed  the  manner  of 
the  Aristotelian  Dialogues :  —  **  Scripsi 
Aristoteleo  more,  quemadmodum  quidem 
▼olui,  tres  libros  in  disputatione  ao  dia- 
logo  de  Oratore,  quos  arbitror  Lentulo 
tuo  fore  non  inutiles.  Abhorrent  cuim 
a  oommuuibus  pra)oeptis,  atquc  omncm 
antiquorum  et  Aristoteleam  et  Isocra- 
team  rationem  oratoriam  complectuntur  " 
(Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famill.  i.  9). 

•  Soph.  £1.  xxxiT.  p.  184,  b.  3 :  c2  8i 


tpalvfTcu  $faffafi4vois  tfuy  iit  ix  roioinmv 
i^  ipXV^  incapx^y^tav  tx^"'  ^  fitO^Hos  Uarm 
irapk  rds  hWas  irpayfJiaTflas  rdv  iK  irap9r 
Z6(Tt<as  iiv^rifi4yast  Kotirhy  hy  etij  TdyrttP 
ufjLwy  ^  rcoy  iiKpoofx^ytty  tpyov  tois  fiXv 
irapaKtXu^ivoiS  rr^i  fxtB6Bov  (nryyymfii^y 
roTs  8'  thprifi^yois  noXX^y  Kx*^"  X^^^- 

It  would  seem  that  by  roh  0tcura^4yoii 
Aristotle  means  to  address  the  readers  of 
the  present  treatise,  while  by  r&y  iiKpocf 
fi^ywy  he  designates  those  who  had  heard 
his  oral  expositions  on  the  same  subject 

^  Soph.  El.  xxxiy.  p.  184,  b.  1 :  ir*p\  i^ 
rov  ffuWoyiC^arOcu  irayrfXAs  oitihv  tXx^t*-*^ 
vpirrtpov  &AAo  A^ciy,  &0.  (oited  in  a  pre- 
ceding note). 
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comprehension.  And,  indeed,  in  respect  to  Sophistic  separately, 
the  remark  of  Aristotle  that  nothing  whatever  had  been  done 
before  him,  would  not  be  well  founded:  we  find  in  his  own 
treatise  of  the  Sophistici  Elenchi  allusion  to  various  prior 
doctrines,  from  which  he  dissents.*  In  these  prior  doctrines, 
however,  his  predecessors  had  treated  the  sophistical  modes  of 
refutation  without  reference  to  the  Syllogism  and  its  general 
theory.^  It  is  against  such  separation  that  Aristotle  distinctly 
protests.  He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  first  expounding  the 
Syllogism,  and  of  discussing  the  laws  of  good  or  bad  Refutation 
as  a  corollary  or  dependant  of  the  syllogistic  theory.  Accordingly 
he  begins  tbis  treatise  by  intimating  that  he  intends  to  deduce 
these  laws  from  the  first  and  highest  generalities  of  the  subject ;® 
and  he  concludes  it  by  claiming  this  method  of  philosophizing  as 
original  with  himself. 


•  See  note  ^  p.  402. 

^  Soph.  ELx.  p.  171,  a.  1 :  ZXMsrt&ro- 

wp6rtpoy  ir€p\  avWoytfffiov*  6  yhp  tXty 
Xos  avWoyiCfiis  iariv,  Airrt  xp^ 


Ka\  fTtpl   ffvWoyifffiov  irp6r§pow 
^  irepi  i^ftvBovs  iK4yxov, 

«  Ibid.  i.  p.  164,  a.  21 :  A^/tcy,  itp^dr 
fjiMvoi  Kord  <pi6atw  i.wh  rSnf  wp^c». 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

PHYSIOA  AND  MBTAPHYSICA. 

Abistotle  distinguishes,  in  clear  and  explicit  langaage,  a  science 
which  he  terms  Wisdom,  Philosophy,  or  First  Philosophy ;  the 
subject-matter  of  which  he  declares  to  be  Ens  quatenus  Ens^ 
together  with  the  concomitants  belonging  to  it  as  such.  With 
this  Ontology  the  treatise  entitled  Metaphysica  purports  to  deal, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  it  does  really  so  deal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  line  that  parts  oflf  Ontology  from  Logic  (Analytic  and 
Dialectic)  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Physics  on  the  other,  is 
not  always  clearly  marked.  For,  though  the  whole  process  of 
Syllogism,  employed  both  in  Analytic  and  Dialectic,  involves  and 
depends  upon  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction,  yet  the  discussion 
of  this  Maxim  is  declared  to  belong  to  First  Philosophy ;  *  while 
not  only  the  [four  Aristotelian  varieties  of  Cause  or  Condition, 
and  the  distinction  between  Potential  and  Actual,  but  also  the 
abstractions  Form,  Matter  and  Privation,  which  play  so  capital 
a  part  in  the  Metaphysica,  are  equally  essential  and  equally 
appealed  to  in  the  Physica.^ 

If  we  include  both  what  is  treated  in  the  Analytica  Posteriora 
(the  scientific  explanation  of  Essence  and  Definition)  and  what 
is  treated  in  the  Physica,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  the  ex- 
pository processes  employed  in  the  Metaphysica  are  employed 
also  in  these  two  treatises.  To  look  upon  the  general  notion 
as  a  cause,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  creative  force  {der  schopferische 
Wesenshegriff',  to  use  the  phrase  of  Prantl  and  other  German 
logicians^),  belongs  alike  to  the  Physica  and  to  the  Analytica 
Posteriora.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  the  treatise  en- 
titled Metaphysica  is,  that  it  is  all-comprehensive  in  respect 
to  the  ground  covered ;  that  the  expository  process  is  applied, 


•  Metaphys.  r.  iii.  p.  1005,  a  10-b.  11.  i      "  riiysioa,  I.  pp.  190-191 ;  II.  p.  194,  b. 

W^hcther  thftt  disciwaion  properly  belongs  20,  soq. ;  Mctaph.  A.  p.  983,  a.  33  ;  Alcx- 

io  rhiloiophia  Prima^  or  not,  stamla  as  amler  ad  Metaphys.  A.  p.  306,  cd.  Bonitz ; 

the  first  'Airopla  t'nnmcrat<Ml  in  th(?  list  p.  GS9,  b.  8chol.  Br. 


which  oocupioH  Book  B.  in  that  tnatise, 
p.  995,  b.  4-13 ;  comi)arO  K.  i.  p.  1059, 
a.  24. 


Sco  ch.  viii.  pp.  240  seq.  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  with  the  citations  in  note '', 
p.  252,  from  Prantl  and  Rassow. 
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not  exclusively  to  any  separate  branch  of  Ens,  but  to  Ens  as 
a  whole  qiuittnus  Ens — to  all  the  varieties  of  Ens  that  admit 
of  scientific  treatment  at  all ;  ^  that  the  same  abstractions  and 
analytical  distinctions,  which,  both  in  the  Analytica  and  in 
the  Physica,  are  indicated  and  made  to  serve  an  explanatory 
purpose,  up  to  a  certain  point — are  in  the  Metaphysica  some- 
times assimied  as  already  familiar,  sometimes  followed  out  with 
nicer  accuracy  and  subtlety.**  Indeed  both  the  Physica  and  the 
Metaphysica,  as  we  read  them  in  Aristotle,  would  be  con- 
sidered in  modem  times  as  belonging  alike  to  the  department 
of  Metaphysics. 

The  primary  distinction  and  classification  recognized  by 
Aristotle  among  Sciences  or  Cognitions,  is,  that  of  (1)  Theo- 
retical, (2)  Practical,  (3)  Artistic  or  Constructive.''  Of  these 
three  divisions,  the  second  and  third  alike  comprise  both  in- 
telligence and  action,  but  the  two  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  this — ^that  in  the  Artistic  there  is  always  some  as- 
signable product  which  the  agency  leaves  behind  independent 
of  itself,  whereas  in  the  Practical  no  such  independent  result 
remains,**  but  the  agency  itself,  together  with  the  purpose  (or 
intellectual  and  volitional  condition)  of  the  agent,  is  every 
thmg.  The  division  named  Theoretical  comprises  inteUigence 
alone — ^intelhgence  of  principia,  causes  and  constituent  elements. 
Here  again  we  find  a  tripartite  classification.  The  highest  and 
most  universal  of  all  Theoretical  Sciences  is  recognized  by 
Aristotle  as  Ontology  (First  Philosophy,  sometimes  called  by 
him  Theology)  which  deals  with  all  Ens  universally  quatenus 
Ens,  and  with  the  Prima  Moventia,  themselves  immoveable,  of 
the  entire  Kosmos.  The  two  other  heads  of  Theoretical  Science 
are  Mathematics  and  Physics ;  each  of  them  special  and  limited, 
as  compared  with  Ontology.  In  Physics  we  scientifically  study 
natural  bodies  with  their  motions,  changes,  and  phenomena; 
bodies  in  which  Form  always  appears  implicated  with  Matter, 
and  in  which  the  principle  of  motion  or  change  is  immanent 


•  Metaphys.  r.  i.  p.  1003,  a.  21 :  lltmy 
hriarr^ifiri  ris  ^  Bfwpu  rh  hv  ^  hv  koI  tA 
ro{ntfi  vwdpxoyra  Koff  aur6.  oCtij  8*  iarlv 
ovStfjdff,  rwv  iy  fi^pft  \(yofi4vo»y  ri  air'fi* 
oifJi€fila  yhp  Toav  6XKwv  iiriaKOVfT  KaB6' 
\ov  T€p\  rod  tvroi  ^  tv,  hXXk  fitpos 
auTov  ri  dirorcfiSfKyai^  &0. 

^  Metaphys.  A.  vii.  p.  1073,  a.  with 
Bonitz*8  (jomraent.  pp.  501-505.  Physica, 
I.  ix.  p.  192,  a.  34  :  irtpl  8i  t^$  Karh  rh 
«I5oy  ^x^'*  v6r€pov  ^la  ^  noWtd  Kcd  ris 
^  rivts  tifflf  8**  iKpififtas  rr}s  trptirris 
<l>i\oao<pias   tpyov   iarl   8(op/(rai,    &ar*   us 


iKuuoy  rhy  Kcuphv  iMOK^loBu.  Compare 
Phasic.  I.  viii.  p.  191,  b.  29,  and  Weisse, 
Aristotelea  Physik,  p.  285. 

About  the  Metaphysica,  as  carrying  out 
and  completing  the  exposition  of  the 
Analytica  Posteriora,  see  Metaphys.  Z. 
xii.  p.  1037,  b.  8 :  yvy  8i  \4y<Dfi€y  rrpwroy, 
4<f>*  Saoy  iy  rois  *Aya\vTiKo7s  "rtpl  Sptafjutv 
/x^  tXprrrcu  (Analyt.  Post  II.  vi.  p.  92, 
a.  32 ;  see  note  \  p.  243). 

«  Metaphys.  E.  i.  p.  1025,  b.  25. 

«*  Ibid.  b.  22. 
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and  indwelling  (i.e,,  dependent  only  on  the  miiyersal  Prima 
Moventia,  and  not  impressed  from  without  by  a  special  agency, 
as  in  works  of  human  art).  In  Mathematics,  we  study  im- 
moveable and  unchangeable  numbers  and  magnitudes,  apart 
from  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong ;  not  that  they  can  ever 
be  really  separated  from  such  bodies,  but  we  intellectually  abstract 
them,  or  consider  them  apart.* 

Such  is  Aristotle's  tripartite  distribution  of  Theoretical  or 
Contemplative  Science.  In  introducing  us  to  the  study  of  First 
Philosophy,  he  begins  by  clearing  up  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Ens.  It  is  a  term  of  many  distinct  significations ;  being  neither 
univocal,  nor  altogether  equivocal,  but  something  intermediate 
between  the  two,  or  multivocal.  It  is  not  a  generic  whole, 
distributed  exhaustively  among  correlative  species  marked  off 
by  an  assignable  difference  :**  it  is  an  analogical  whole,  including 
several  genera  distinct  from  each  other  at  the  beginning,  though 
all  of  them  branches  derivative  from  one  and  the  same  root ; 
all  of  them  connected  by  some  sort  of  analogy  or  common 
relation  to  that  one  root,  yet  not  necessarily  connected  with 
each  other  by  any  direct  or  special  tie. 

Of  these  various  significations,  he  enumerates,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  four : — (1)  Ens  which  is  merely  concomitant  with, 
dependent  upon,  or  related  to,  another  Ens  as  terminus ;  (2) 
Ens  in  the  sense  of  the  True,  opposed  to  Non-Ens  in  the  sense 
of  the  False ;  (3)  Ens  according  to  each  of  the  Ten  Categories  ; 
(4)  Ens  potentially,  as  contrasted  with  Ens  actually.  But 
among  these  four  heads,  the  two  last  only  are  matters  upon 
which  science  is  attainable,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  To 
these  two,  accordingly,  he  confides  Ontology  or  First  Philosophy. 
They  are  the  only  two  that  have  an  objective,  self-standing, 
independent,  nature. 

That  which  falls  under  the  first  head  {Ens  per  Accidens)  is 
essentially  indeterminate ;  and  its  causes,  being  alike  indeter- 
minate, are  out  of  the  reach  of  science.  So  also  is  that  which 
falls  under  the  second  head — Ens  Uinquam  verum,  contrasted 
with  Non-Ens  tanquam  falsum.  This  has  no  independent  stand- 
ing, but  results  from  an  internal  act  of  the  judgiag  or  believing 
mind,  combining  two  elements,  or  disjoining  two  elements,  in  a 
way  conformable  to,  or  non-conformable  to,  real  fact.     The  true 


■  Metaphys.  E.  i.  p.  1026;  K.  vii.  p. 
10(J4»  a.  28-1).  14;  M.  iii.  pp.  1077-1078; 
Bonitz,  Coinmentar.  p.  284. 

»»  Metiiphys.  r.  ii.  p.  1003,  a.  83-p. 
1004,  a.  5  :   rh  8'  t>v  \4yfreu  fxiv  iroAAaxwT) 


rh  hv  Kai  rh  eV. 

('oniparo  K.  iii.  p.  lOGO,  b.  32.  See 
also  al)ove,  ch.  iii.  p.  60,  of  the  prest-nt 
work. 
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combination  or  disjunction  is  a  variety  of  Ens ;  the  false  com- 
bination or  disjunction  is  a  variety  of  Non-Ens.  This  mental 
act  varies  both  in  different  individuals,  and  at  different  times 
with  the  same  individual,  according  to  a  multitude  of  causes 
often  unassignable.  Accordingly,  it  does  not  fall  under  Onto- 
logical  Science,  nor  can  we  discover  any  causes  or  principles 
determining  it.*  When  Aristotle  says  that  the  two  first  heads 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  science,  or  not  proper  subjects  of  science, 
he  means  that  their  first  principia,  causes,  or  deepest  founda- 
tions, cannot  be  discovered  and  assigned;  for  it  is  in  deter- 
mining these  principia  and  causes  that  true  scientific  cognition 
consists.^ 

There  remain,  as  matter  proper  for  the  investigation  of  Firpt 
Philosophy,  the  two  last-mentioned  heads  of  Ens;  viz..  Ens 
according  to  the  Ten  Categories,  and  Ens  potential  and  actual* 
But,  along  with  these,  Aristotle  includes  another  matter  also ; 
viz.,  the  critical  examination  of  the  Axioms  and  highest  generali- 
ties of  syllogistic  proof  or  Demonstration.  He  announces  as  the 
first  principle  of  these  Axioms — as  the  highest  and  firmest  of  all 
Principles — the  Maxim  of  Contradiction  :  *^    The  same  predicate 


'  Ariatot.  Met.  E.  iv.  p.  1027,  b.  17  ;  O. 
X.  p.  1051,  b.  2;  p.  1052,  a.  17-30;  K. 
viii  p.  1065,  a.  21. 

There  remains  much  obficurity  about 
this  meaning  of  Ens  {Ens  ws  &\riB fs\  even 
after  tlie  Scholia  of  Alexander  (p.  701,  a. 
10,  Sch.  Brand.),  and  the  instructiye 
comments  of  Bonitz,  Schwegler,  and 
Brentano  (Ueber  die  Bedeutung  des 
Beienden  nach  Aristoteles,  oh.  iii.  pp. 
21-39). 

The  foundation  of  this  meaning  of  Ena 
lies  in  the  le^timate  AntiphcLsiSy  and  the 
proper  division  thereof  {rh  5^  (rdvoKov 
wtpl  fitpia^hy  iurrufxia€MSj  p.  1027,  b.  20). 
It  is  a  first  principle  (p.  1005,  b.  30)  that, 
if  one  member  of  the  Antiphasis  must  be 
affirmed  as  true,  the  other  must  be  denied 
as  false.  If  we  fix  upon  the  right  combi- 
nation to  affirm,  we  say  tJie  thing  that  is : 
if  we  fix  upon  the  wrong  combination  and 
affirm  it,  we  say  the  thing  thai  is  not  (p. 
1012,  b.  10).  "Falsehood  and  Truth 
(Aristotle  says,  E.  iv.  p.  1027,  b.  25)  are 
not  in  things  but  in  our  mental  combiua- 
tion  ;  and  as  regards  simple  (uncombined) 
matters  and  essences,  they  are  not  even  in 
our  mental  combination : "  oif  ydp  ian  rh 
\lf(vBos  Kcd  rh  ii\ri6^s  iv  toTs  npdyfiaaiyf  oXov 
rh  fikv  iiyaBhv  a\7}0^s,  rh  Z^  Kcuchv  tvOvs 
^(vBoSy  oAA*  4v  9iayol(f'  irepl  8i  ,ra  air\a 
Koi  rh  ri  itrrw  ow5*  iv  rfj  Ztavoi(f.  CJom- 
pare  Bonitz  (ad  Ar.  Metaph.  Z.  iv.  p. 


1030,  a.),  p.  310,  C!omm. 

In  regard  to  eo^r/to^iZid— simple,  indi- 
visible, uncompounded — ^there  is  no  com- 
bination or  disjunction ;  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood 
(Aristot.  De  Animft,  III.  vi.  p.  430,  a.  26  ; 
also  Categor.  x.  p.  13,  b.  10).  The  intel- 
lect either  apprehends  these  simple  ele- 
ments, or  it  does  not  apprehend  them; 
there  is  no  Stdvota  concerned.  Not  to 
apprehend  them  is  ignorance,  Ayvoiot 
which  sometimes  loosely  passes  under  the 
title  of  ^(vhos  (Schwegler,  Comm.  Pt.  II., 
p.  32). 

*"  Metaphys.  E.  i.  p.  1025,  b.  3:  a/ 
apx<^  1^0^  T^  aXria  ^i)TC<Tai  r&v  tvrtnf, 
Zr^Xov  8*  5t<  f  tvra, — 5A.«y  h\  itaaa  hri" 
cTT^/iij  StovoT^Tiic^  ^  iJLtr4xovad  ti  Biayoltu 
it€pi  cdricis  Kod  itpx^f  i(rriv  ^  &Kpi$f(Tr4pas 
^  a7r\ov(rr4pa5. 

Compare  Metaph.  K.  vii.  p.  1063,b.  36 ;  p. 
1065.  a.  8-26.   Analyt.  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  71,  b.  9. 

«=  Metaph.  r.  iu.  p.  1005,  b.  7,  17,  22, 
34  :  aCrrj  Bif  vouruv  iffrl  fitficuordrri  rwv 
iLpX(i>y — ipvfffi  yhp  iipxh  «cai  rSov  i,KKw 
&^uafidr(DV  ath-ri  irdvrwv. — p.  1011,  b.  13: 
fif^cuordrri  8<Jf  a  ttturwv  rh  fiij  tlvai  i^riOiis 
S,fia  Tois  avrU€i^ivas  <f>d(r€is — (He  here 
applies  the  term  8d|a  to  designate  this 
fundamental  maxim.  This  deserves 
notice,  because  of  the  antithesis,  common 
with  liirn  elsewhere,  between  h6^a  and 
iTn(TT'f}firj) . 
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cannot  both  belong  and  not  belong  to  the  same  subject,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  sense ;  or,  You  cannot  both  truly 
affirm,  and  truly  deny,  the  same  predicate  respecting  the  same 
subject ;  or.  The  same  proposition  cannot  be  at  once  true  and 
false.  This  Axiom  is  by  nature  the  beginning  or  source  of  all 
the  other  Axioms.  It  stands  first  in  the  order  of  knowledge ; 
and  it  neither  rests  upon  nor  involves  any  hypothesis.* 
f .  The  Syllogism  is  defined  by  Aristotle  as  consisting  of  premisses 
and  a  conclusion :  if  the  two  propositions  called  premisses  be 
granted  as  true,  a  third  as  conclusion  must  for  that  reason  be 
granted  as  true  also.^  The  truth  of  the  conclusion  is  affirmed 
conditionally  on-  the  truth  of  the  premisses ;  and  the  rules  of 
Syllogism  set  out  those  combinations  of  propositions  in  which 
such  affirmation  may  be  made  legitimately.  The  rules  of  the 
Syllogism  being  thus  the  rules  for  such  conditional  affirmation, 
the  Principle  or  Axiom  thereof  enunciates  in  the  most  general 
terms  what  is  implied  in  all  those  rules,  as  essential  to  their 
validity.  And,  since  the  syllogistic  or  deductive  process  is  appli- 
cable without  exception  to  every  variety  of  the  Scibile,  Aristotle 
considers  the  Axioms  or  Principles  thereof  to  come  under  the 
investigation  of  Ontology  or  First  Philosophy.  Thus  it  is,  that 
he  introduces  us  to  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction,  and  its  supple- 
ment or  correlative,  the  Maxim  of  the  Excluded  Middle. 

His  vindication  of  these  Axioms  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
philosophy  of  his  day.  It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  that  he 
was  the  first  either  to  formulate  the  precepts,  or  to  ascend  to  the 
theory,  of  deductive  reasoning ;  that  he  was  the  first  to  mark  by 
appropriate  terms  the  most  important  logical  distinctions  and 
characteristic  attributes  of  propositions;  that  before  his  time, 
there  was  abundance  of  acute  dialectic,  but  no  attempt  to  set 
forth  any  critical  scheme  whereby  the  conclusions  of  such 
dialectic  might  be  tested.  Anterior  to  Sokrates,  the  cast  of 
Grecian  philosophy  had  been  altogether  either  theological,  or 
poetical,  or  physical,  or  at  least  some  fusion  of  these  three 
varieties  into  one.  Sokrates  was  the  first  who  broke  ground  for 
Logic — for  testing  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  ratioci- 
nation. He  did  this  by  enquiry  as  to  the  definition  of  general 
terms,^  and  by  dialectical  exposure  of  the  ignorance  generally 
prevalent  among  those  who  familiarly  used  them.     Plato  in  his 


*  Metaph.   r.   iii.   p.    1005,  b.    13-14 :     XuKpdrovs   8i  ircpl  fihv  tA  iiBuck  irpoyfia- 

•*  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  i.  p.  24,  b.  18-20,  et  ;  fi^moi  toitois  rh  Ka$6\ov  fijTovrroT,  jral 

alib.  vtpl  Spiafiuv  imo'r'fjaairros  wp^rov  i^r 

«  Aristot  Metaph.  A.  vi.  p.  987,  b.  1 :  |  Siiyoiay, 
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Sokratic  dialogues  followed  in  the  same  negative  track ;  opening 
up  many  instructive  points  of  view  respecting  the  erroneous 
tendencies  by  which  reasoners  were  misled,  but  not  attempting 
any  positive  systematic  analysis,  nor  propounding  any  intelligible 
scheme  of  his  own  for  correction  or  avoidance  of  the  like,  li 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  both  of  them  active  in  exposing  ratiocinative 
error  and  confusion,  stopped  short  of  any  wide  logical  theory, 
still  less  were  the  physical  philosophers  likely  to  supply  that 
deficiency.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  several  of  them  controverted 
the  Maxim  of  Contradiction.*  Herakleitus  and  his  followers 
maintained  the  negative  of  it,  distinctly  and  emphatically;* 
while  the  disciples  of  Parmenides,  though  less  pronounced  in 
their  negative,  could  not  have  admitted  it  as  universally  true. 
Even  Plato  must  be  reckoned  among  those  who,  probably  with- 
out having  clearly  stated  to  himself  the  Maxim  in  its  imiversal 
terms,  declared  doctrines  quite  incompatible  with  it :  the  Platonic 
Parmenides  affords  a  conspicuous  example  of  contradictory  con- 
clusions deduced  by  elaborate  reasoning  and  declared  to  be  both 
of  them  firmly  established.*^  Moreover,  in  the  Sophistes,^  Plato 
explains  the  negative  proposition  as  expressing  what  is  different 
from  that  which  is  denied,  but  nothing  beyond ;  an  explanation 
which,  if  admitted,  would  set  aside  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction 
as  invalid. 

While  Aristotle  mentions  these  various  dissentients,  and 
especially  Herakleitus,  he  seems  to  imagine  that  they  were  not 
really  in  earnest®  in  their  dissent.  Yet  he  nevertheless  goes  at 
length  into  the  case  against  them,  as  well  as  against  others,  who 
agreed  with  him  in  affirming  the  Maxim,  but  who  undertook  also 
to  demonstrate  it.  Any  such  demonstration  Aristotle  declares 
to  be  impossible.  The  Maxim  is  assumed  in  all  demonstrations ; 
unless  you  grant  it,  no  demonstration  is  valid  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
itself  demonstrated.  He  had  already  laid  down  in  the  Analytica 
that  the  premisses  for  demonstration  could  not  be  carried  back 
indefinitely,  and  that  the  attempt  so  to  carry  them  back  was  un- 
philosophical.'    There  must  be  some  primary,  xmdemonstrable 


■  Aristot.  Metaph.  r.  iv.  p.  1005,  b.  35 : 
tiffl  5i  Tivey,  oT,  KoBdirtp  tXirofitVy  ainol  Tf 

Ty  \6y(f  rointf  TCoWoi  koI  rSov  irtpX  <p6(rfU95- 
^  Ibid.  iii.  p.  1005,  b.  25  ;  v.  p.  1010,  a. 
13;  vi.  p.  1011.  a.  24. 

*  Plato,  Republic,  v.  p.  479,  A. ;  vii.  p. 
538,  E.  Compare  also  tho  conclusion  of 
the  Platonic  Pannenides,  and  tho  elabo- 
rate dialectic  or  antinomies  by  which  the 


^  Plato,  Sophistes,  p.  257,  B. 

•  Aristot.  Metaph.  r.  iii.  p.  1005,  b.  26 ; 
K.  V.  p.  1062,  a.  32.  Here  Aristotle  in- 
timates that  Herakleitus  may  have 
asserted  what  he  did  not  believe ;  though 
we  find  him  in  another  place  citing 
Herakleitus  as  an  example  of  those  who 
adhered  as  obstinately  to  their  opinions 
as  other  persons  adhered  to  demonstrated 
truth  (Ethic.  Nik.  VIL  v.  p.  1146,  b. 
80.). 


contradictions  involved  in  it  are  proved.    |      '  Aristot.  Metaph.  r.  iv.  p.  1006,  a,  5 : 
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truths ;  and  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction  he  ranliB  among  the 
first.  Still,  though  in  attempting  any  formal  demonstration  of 
the  Maxim  you  cannot  avoid  assuming  the  Maxim  itself  and  thus 
falling  into  Petitio  Principii,  Aristotle  contends  that  you  can 
demonstrate  it  in  the  way  of  refutation,*  relatively  to  a  given 
opponent,  provided  such  opponent  will  not  content  himself  with 
simply  denying  it,  but  will  besides  advance  some  affirmative 
thesis  of  his  own,  as  a  truth  in  which  he  believes  ;  or  provided 
he  will  even  grant  the  fixed  meaning  of  words,  defining  them  in 
a  manner  significant  alike  to  himself  and  to  others, — each  word 
to  have  either  one  fixed  meaning,  or  a  limited  number  of  different 
meanings,  clear  and  well  defined.^  It  is  impossible  for  two  per- 
sons to  converse,  unless  each  understands  the  other.  A  word 
which  conveys  to  the  mind  not  one  meaning,  but  a  multitude  of 
unconnected  meanings,  is  for  all  useful  piu:poses  unmeaning.® 
If,  therefore,  the  opponent  once  binds  himself  to  an  affirmative 
definition  of  any  word,  this  definition  may  be  truly  predicated  of 
the  deftnitum  as  subject ;  while  he  must  be  considered  as  inter- 
dicting himself  from  predicating  of  the  same  subject  the  negative 
of  that  definition.  But  when  you  ask  for  the  definition,  your 
opponent  must  answer  the  question  directly  and  bond  fde.  He 
must  not  enlarge  his  definition  so  as  to  include  both  the  affirma- 
tive and  negative  of  the  same  proposition  ;  nor  must  he  tack  on 
to  the  real  essence  (declared  in  the  definition)  a  multitude  of 
unessential  attributes.  If  he  answers  in  this  confused  and  per- 
plexing manner,  he  must  be  treated  as  not  answering  at  all,  and 
as  rendering  philosophical  discussion  impossible.**  Such  a  mode 
of  speaking  goes  to  disallow  any  ultimate  essence  or  determinate 
subject,  and  shuts  out  all  predication ;  for  there  cannot  be  an 
infinite  regress  of  predicates  upon  predicates,  and  accidents  upon 
accidents,  without  arriving  at  an  ultimate  substratum — Subject 
or  Essence.®    If,  wherever  you  can  truly  affirm  a  predicate  of 


d|tov(ri  8^   fcol  rovro  krcobtiKvlvai  rivks  Zl 

yvyv^iTKUV  rivwv  Zu  (rire7y  iiir6Bfi^ty  Kcd 
rivwv  oh  Zti. 

•  Arbtot.  Metaph.  r.  iv.  p.  1006,  a.  11 : 
tan  8'  ktcoZt^ai  iXtyKriKcos  koI  ir«pl  roirov 
tri  ASi/j/aTov,  \v  ti6yov  ri  \^yii  &  iitx^tff' 
firrrw, — K.  Y.  p.  10G2,  ft.  2  :  koI  ircpl  r&v 
roio^rwv  avKus  fikv  oOk  fffriy  &ir<$86t|(s, 
irp^j  r6y9t  «*  rcrrii^.— p.  1062,  a  30. 

»»  Ibid.  r.  iv.  p.  1006,  a.  18-34.  huup^pu 
8*  obB^f  ot/B*  ft  ir\fiof  ris  <palri  <rrifxaly(i¥, 
lUvoy  Z\  ofpnTfi^va. — K.  v.  p.  1(K)2,  a.  12. 

«  Ibid.  r.  iv.  p.  1006,  b.  7 :  r6  y^p  fih 
%¥  ri  (njfiaiyfiy  ovOly  orificdyuy  iariy,  fi^ 
imfAaty6yTwy  8^  rioy  6yofidT»y  iy^prfrcu  t6 


Sia\4yf(rOai  vphs  &XA.^\ouf,  kotA  8i  r^v 
iX4)0fiay  Koi  rrphs  ahr6y  oi/d^y  Xhp  iyh^x^fai 
yo€iy  fi^  voovyra  %v. — K.  v.  p.  1062,  a.  20. 

«*  Ibid.  r.  iv.  p.  1006,  b.  30-b.  1007,  a. 
20.  cvfifiaiyti  rh  AcyO^i^,  Ky  iiiroKplyrircu 
rh  ipotT^fityoy.  ihv  8c  irpoffriBf}  ipwrHyros 
airKias  K(d  r^s  inro^dffftSt  obx  i.TOKpiy(rcu 
rh  iptcrdfifyoy. — ihy  8i  rovro  irocp,  ob 
9ia\ty(rcu. 

•  Ibid.  p.  1007,  a.  20-b.  19 :  «a«j  «* 
i^aipovciy  ol  rovro  \4yoyrfS  obaiciy  koI  rh 
ri  ^y  tlycu. — ft  5^  irdyra  Karii  ffvfJtfitfirjKhs 
Xtytrai,  oifO^y  fffrcu  rrpSnoy  rh  Kod*  o5,  tl 
dcl,rb  (rvfi$€fir)Khs  koX^  inroKtifi^yov  riyhs 
(TTifiaiyri  r^y  KarriyopioLy  aydyKri  &pa  (Is 
iiTfipoy  I4ycu'  &AV  ^{fyaroy. 
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any  subject,  you  can  also  truly  deny  the  same  predicate  of  the 
same  subject,  it  is  manifest  that  all  subjects  are  one :  there  is 
nothing  to  discriminate  man,  horse,  ship,  wall,  &c.,  from  each 
other ;  every  one  speaks  truth,  and  every  one  at  the  same  time 
speaks  falsehood  ;  a  man  believes  and  disbelieves  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time;  or  he  neither  beheves  nor  disbelieves,  and 
then  his  mind  is  blank,  like  a  vegetable.^ 

The  man  who  professes  this  doctrine,  however  (continues 
Aristotle  ^),  shows  plainly  by  his  conduct  that  his  mind  is  not 
thus  blank ;  that  in  respect  of  the  contradictory  alternative,  he 
does  not  believe  either  both  sides  or  neither  side,  but  believes 
one  and  disbelieves  the  other.  When  he  feels  hungry,  and  seeks 
what  he  knows  to  be  palatable  and  wholesome,  he  avoids  what 
he  knows  to  be  nasty  and  poisonous.  He  knows  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  market-place,  and  goes  there  to  get  it ;  he  keeps 
clear  of  falling  into  a  well  or  walking  into  the  sea ;  he  does  not 
mistake  a  horse  for  a  man.  He  may  often  find  himself  mis- 
taken ;  but  he  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  believes  certain 
subjects  to  possess  certain  definite  attributes,  and  not  to  possess 
others.  Though  we  do  not  reach  infallible  truth,  we  obtain  an 
approach  to  it,  sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  more  remote ;  and 
we  thus  escape  the  extreme  doctrine  which  forbids  all  definite 
affirmation.*^ 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Aristotle,  vindicating  the  Maxims  of 
Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  as  the  highest  principia  of 
syUogistic  reasoning,  disposes  of  the  two  contemporaneous 
dogmas  that  were  most  directly  incompatible  with  these  Maxims : 
— (1)  The  dogma  of  Herakleitus,  who  denied  all  duration  or 
permanence  of  subject,  recognizing  nothing  but  perpetual  pro- 
cess, flux,  or  change,  each  successive  moment  of  which  involved 
destruction  and  generation  implicated  with  each  other :  Is  and 
is  not  are  both  alike  and  conjointly  true,  while  neither  is  true 
separately,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  ^  (2)  The  dogma  of 


•  Arifltot.  Met.  r.  iv.  p.  1008,  a.  18-b. 
12 :  €1  8i  SfAoltcs  Kcd  ^tra  anoifniaai  ip<iyeu 
kvdyicf) — Trdvra  8*  &y  tXn  tv — ou6ii»  Zioiati 
tr(po¥  iripov — <«  Zh  nijO^v  {nroKa/ifidyti 
oAA*  Sfwlws  oUrau  ira2  oifK  olereu,  rl  hy 
Bia/p€p6vTws  ix^^  "^^  ^\nw\  K.  V.  p. 
1062,  a,  28. 

»>  Ibid.  r.  iv.  p.  1008,  b.  12-31 ;  K.  vL 
p.  10(53,  a.  30. 

^  Ibid.  r.  iv.  p  1008,  b.  36 :  f  I  olv  t5 
\kaKKov  iyyOrtpoVy  «)fty  7*  $,¥  Ti  i^XfiSks  oZ 
iyyvTfpoy  rh  fiaWoy  iikr)B4s'  K^y  cl  fi'fi 
iffrWf  i\A  f|5ty  y4  ri  iffrX  fitfiaiortpoy  Koi 
i\'n6iv(in-€poyf  Kot  rov  \6yov  ianiXXMyfidyot 
&y  ttrifify  rov  iucpdrov  koX  KmK{fovT6s  ri  r^ 


*  Arifitot  Met.  A  vi.  p.  987,  a.  34 ;  r.  v.  p. 
1010,  a.  12;  Kpdrv\os — hs  rh  rcAcvroiby 
ohB^y  ^tro  8c<y  \4y€iy  &XA^  rhv  ^dxrvKow 
iKlyu  fi6yoy,  koI  'HpoKXcfr^v  iwtrlfia  clir<Wi 
5ri  Bis  r^  abr^  nordfuif  oifK  forty  4fA$riy<u- 
abrhs  yip  ^tro  oCB*  aTd^,  Herakleitus 
adopted  as  his  one  fundamentum  Fire  or 
Heat,  as  being  the  principle  of  mobility 
or  change:  XP^^^  7^  ^^  KiyfiriK^y 
Kxoyri  T^  irvpl  r^y  ^inny — Metaph.  A.  ill. 
p.  984,  b.  5.  Ibid.  K.  v.  p.  1062,  a. 
31-b.  10 ;  K.  X.  p.  1067,  a.  5 ;  M.  iv.  p. 
1078,  b.  15. 
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Anaxagoras,  who  did  not  deny  fixity  or  permanence  of  subject, 
but  held  that  everything  was  mixed  up  with  everything ;  that 
every  subject  had  an  infinite  assemblage  of  contrary  predicates, 
BO  that  neither  of  them  could  be  separately  affirmed  or  separately 
denied  :  The  truth  lies  in  a  third  alternative  or  middle,  between 
affirmation  and  denial.^ 

Having  thus  refuted  these  dogmas  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
Aristotle  proceeds  to  impugn  a  third  doctrine  which  he  declares 
to  be  analogous  to  these  two  and  to  be  equally  in  conflict  with 
the  two  syllogistic  principia  which  he  is  xmdertaking  to  vindicate. 
This  third  doctrine  is  the  '^ Homo  Memura''  of  Protagoras: 
Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things — the  measure  of  things  existent 
as  well  as  of  things  non-existent :  To  each  individual  that  is  true 
or  false  which  he  believes  to  be  such,  and  for  as  long  as  he  believes 
it.  Aristotle  contends  that  this  doctrine  is  homogeneous  with 
those  of  Herakleitus  and  Anaxagoras,  and  must  stand  or  fall 
along  with  them ;  all  three  being  ahke  adverse  to  the  Maxim  of 
Contradiction.**  Herein  he  follows  partially  the  example  of  Plato, 
who  (in  his  ThesBtetus*^),  though  not  formally  enunciating  the 
Maxim  of  Contradiction,  had  declared  the  tenets  of  Protagoras  to 
be  coincident  with  or  analogous  to  those  of  Herakleitus,  and  had 
impugned  both  one  and  the  other  by  the  same  line  of  arguments. 
Protagoras  agreed  with  Herakleitus  (so  Plato  and  Aristotle  tell 
us)  in  declaring  both  affirmative  and  negative  (in  the  contradic- 
tory alternative)  to  be  at  once  and  alike  true  ;  for  he  maintained 
that  what  any  person  believed  was  true,  and  that  what  any 
person  disbelieved  was  false.  Accordingly,  since  opinions  alto- 
gether opposite  and  contradictory  are  held  by  different  persons 
or  by  the  same  person  at  different  times,  both  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative  of  every  Antiphasis  must  be  held  as  true  aUke  ;** 
in  other  words,  all  affirmations  and  all  negations  were  at  once 
true  and  false.  Such  co-existence  or  implication  of  contradic- 
tions is  the  main  doctrine  of  Herakleitus. 


•  Aristot  Met.  K.  vi.  p.  1063,  b.  25;  A. 
viii.  p.  989,  a.  31-b.  16.  gre  7^^  ovBtv  fiv 
i,woKfKpifi4yoVf  irjKoy  i)S  ovd^y  ^v  iLKj]0\s 
^lirtty  Karh.  t^s  ovaias  iKtiyrjSf  \tyw  5*  oToy 
5ti  ofh-(  \fVKhy  otht  fi€\ay  ^  (pukhy  ^  &Wo 
Xpw/ui  AAA*  Ikxp^v  ^y  ^1  iufdyKijs'  byiolws  Vt 
ical  &x^A^*'  "^V  OLvr^  Xcrft^  roxntf^  oth\  &AAo 
r&y  dfioioiy  ohOty  ofjrt  ydp  iroiSy  ri  ol6y  T€ 
tUnh  (Jycu  oth€  iroady  otrt  ri — P.  iv.  b. 
1007,  b.  25  :  kuI  yiyytrai  8^  r6  rod  *Ai/o- 
^ay^povj  SfAOv  vdyra  xH'hi^ara'  &<rT€  fi7}6iy 
iiXriews  inrdpxfi*'- — T.  viii.  p.  1012,  a.  24  : 
touc€  8*   6  fi^y   'Hpcucktkjov   \6yoSy   \4\My 


icdyra  ftvai  koDl  /x^  c7veu,  BMtuna  &Ai)^ 
TToiuy^  6  5*  *Aya^ay6pov  tlyai  ri  fitra^h  rris 
ijn-i<pdff€0)S,  &(rrf  irdyra  ^cvS^*  tray  yap 
M'X^f *  ^^'''*  ^yo^^y  oUr*  oifK  ayaBdy  rh  fjuyfia^ 
&ffr*  oifdty  (irr(7y  iXriBts. 

^  Aristot.  Met.  F.  v.  p.  1009,  a.  6:  (an 
8*  iiri>  TTjs  ovT^s  tS^rfs  Koi  6  Uowray6pov 
\6yo5j  Kal  iivdyKri  dfjLoiws  Afi<p<a  ainohs  ^ 
(Ivai  fl  /XT]  flvai. 

^  Aristotle  refers  hero  to  Plato  by 
name,  Mctaphys.  r.  v.  p.  1010,  b.  12. 

«'  Ibid.  p.  1009,  a.  8-20.  ij^dytcri  wdyra 
&fia  iXridrj  Koi  i|^6v8^  (lyai» — p.  1011,  a.  80. 
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I  have  already  in  another  work,*  while  analysing  the  Platonic 
dialogues  Thesetetus  and  Eratylus,  criticized  at  some  length  the 
doctrine  here  laid  down  hy  Plato  and  Aristotle.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  capital  tenet  of  Protagoras  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  other  tenets  with  which  these  two  philosophers 
would  identify  it :  distinct  both  from  the  dogma  of  Herakleitus, 
That  everything  is  in  unceasing  flux  and  process,  each  particu- 
lar moment  thereof  being  an  implication  of  contradictions  both 
alike  true ;  and  distinct  also  from  the  other  dogma  held  by 
others.  That  all  cognition  is  sensible  perception.  The  Prota- 
gorean  tenet  '*  Homo  Mensura  *'  is  something  essentially  distinct 
from  either  of  these  two ;  though  possibly  Protagoras  himself 
may  have  held  the  second  of  the  two,  besides  his  own.  His 
tenet  is  nothing  more  than  a  clear  and  general  declaration  of 
the  principle  of  universal  Eelativity.  True  belief  and  affirma- 
tion have  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  some  believer,  real  or 
supposed ;  true  disbelief  and  negation  have  no  meaning  except 
in  relation  to  some  disbeliever,  real  or  supposed.  When  a  man 
affirms  any  proposition  as  true,  he  affirms  only  what  he  (perhaps 
with  some  other  persons  also)  believes  to  be  true,  while  others 
may  perhaps  disbeUeve  it  as  falsehood.  Object  and  Subject  are 
inseparably  implicated  :  we  may  separate  them  by  abstraction, 
and  reason  about  each  ^art  from  the  other ;  but,  as  reality, 
they  exist  only  locked  up  one  with  the  other. 

That  such  is  and  always  has  been  the  state  of  the  fact,  in 
regard  to  truth  and  falsehood,  belief  and  disbelief,  is  matter  of 
notoriety :  Protagoras  not  only  accepts  it  as  a  fact,  but  formu- 
lates it  as  a  theory.  Instead  of  declaring  that  what  he  (or  the 
oracle  which  he  consults  and  follows)  believes  to  be  true,  is 


*  '  Plato  and  tho  Other  Companions 
of  Sokrates/  Vol.  II.  c.  xxvi.  pp.  325- 
803:  "The  Protagoroan  doctrine — Man 
in  the  measure  of  all  things — is  simply 
the  presentation  in  complete  view  of  a 
common  fact ;  uncovering  an  aspect  of  it 
which  the  received  phraseology  hides. 
Truth  and  Falsehood  have  reference  to 
some  believing  Subject;  and  the  words 
have  no  meaning  except  in  that  relation. 
Protajjforas  brings  to  view  the  subjective 
side  of  the  same  complex  fact,  oi  which 
Truth  and  Fahjeliood  denote  the  objective 
side.  He  refuses  to  admit  the  object 
absolute — the  pretended  tiling  in  itself — 
Truth  without  a  believer.  His  doctrine 
nmintains  the  imlefeasible  and  necessary 
involution  of  the  percipient  mind  in  every 
perception;  of  the  concipient  mind  in 
every  conception ;  of  the  cognizant  mind 


in  every  cognition.  Farther  Protagoras 
acknowledges  many  distinct  believing  or 
knowing  Subjects ;  and  afSrms  that  every 
Object  known  must  be  relative  to  (or  in 
his  language  measured  hy)  the  knowing 
Subject :  that  every  eognitum  must  have 
its  cognoscens,  and  every  coynoscibile  its 
eognitionis  capax  ;  that  the  words  have 
no  meaning  unless  this  be  supposed ; 
that  these  two  names  designate  two 
opposite  poles  or  aspects  of  the  indivisible 
fact  of  cognition — actual  or  potential — 
not  two  factors,  which  are  in  themselves 
separate  or  separable,  and  which  come 
together  to  make  a  compound  product. 
A  man  cannot  in  any  case  get  clear  of  or 
discard  his  own  mind  as  Subject.  Self  is 
necessarily  omnipresent,  concerned  in 
every  moment  of  consciousness,  &o,** 
Compare  also  a  xziv.  p.  261. 
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absolute  truth,  while  that  which  others  believe,  is  truth  rela- 
tively to  them, — he  lowers  his  own  pretensions  to  a  level  with 
theirs.  He  professes  to  be  a  measure  of  truth  only  for  himself, 
and  for  such  as  may  be  satisfied  with  the  reasons  that  satisfy 
him.  Aristotle  complains  that  this  theory  discourages  the 
search  for  truth  as  hopeless,  not  less  than  the  chase  after  flying 
birds.*  But,  however  serious  such  discouragement  may  be,  we 
do  not  escape  the  real  difficulty  of  the  search  by  setting  up  an 
abstract  idol  and  calling  it  Absolute  Truth,  without  either  rela- 
tivity or  referee ;  while,  if  we  enter,  as  sincere  and  bond  fide 
enquirers,  on  the  search  for  reasoned  truth  or  philosophy,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  not  departing  from  the  Frotagore^n  canon, 
but  involuntarily  conforming  to  it.  Aristotle,  after  having 
declared  that  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction  was  true  beyond  the 
possibility  of  deception,^  but  yet  that  there  were  several  eminent 
philosophers  who  disallowed  it,  is  forced  to  produce  the  best 
reasons  in  his  power  to  remove  their  doubts  and  bring  them 
round  to  his  opinion.  His  reasons  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy 
not  his  own  mind  only,  but  the  minds  of  opponents  and  indifferent 
auditors  as  referees.  This  is  an  appeal  to  other  men,  as  judges 
each  for  himself  and  in  his  own  case :  it  is  a  tacit  recognition  of 
the  autonomy  of  each  individual  enquirer  as  a  measure  of 
truth  to  himself.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  Pro- 
tagorean  canon. 

We  know  little  about  the  opinions  of  Protagoras ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  this  canon  necessarily  at  variance  either  with 
the  Maxim  of  Contradiction  or  with  that  of  Excluded  Middle. 
Both  Aristotle  and  Plato  would  have  us  believe  that  Protagoras 
was  bound  by  his  canon  to  declare  every  opinion  to  be  alike  false 
and  true,  because  every  opinion  was  believed  by  some  and  dis- 
believed by  others.^  But  herein  they  misstate  his  theory.  He 
did  not  declare  any  thing  to  be  absolutely  true,  or  to  be  absolutely 
false.  Truth  and  Falsehood  were  considered  by  him  as  always 
relative  to  some  referee,  and  he  recognized  no  universal  or 
infallible  referee.  In  his  theory  the  necessity  of  some  referee 
was  distinctly  enunciated,  instead  of  being  put  out  of  sight  under 
an  ellipsis,  as  in  the  received  theories  and  practice.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  omit,  when  they  refute  liim. 
He  proclaimed  that  each  man  was  a  measure  for  himself  alone. 


•  Aristot.  Metiiph.  r.  v.  p.  1009,  b.  38. 
»»  Ibid.  r.  iii.  p.  1005,  b.  11 :  /3€JB«ot<{t7? 

iZitvarov, 
"  riato,  Theaetfit.  pp.  171-179.    Arifltot 


Met,  r.  iv.  p.  1007,  b.  21  :  tl  Kori  iravT6s 
rt  ^  Kara<pritTai  fj  i.iro<f>rja'cu  ^v^cxctou, 
KaBdrrfp  ivdyKti  rots  rhy  Tlpcoray6pov 
\4yov(Ti  KSryov.  Comparo  v.  p.  1009,  a.  6 ; 
viii.  p.  1012,  b.  15. 
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and  that  every  opinion  was  true  to  the  believer,  false  to  the  dis- 
believer; while  they  criticize  him  as  if  he  had  said — ^Every 
opinion  is  alike  true  and  false ;  thus  leaving  out  the  very  qualifi- 
cation which  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  theory* 
They  commit  that  fallacy  which  Plato  shows  up  in  the  Euthy- 
demus,  and  which  Aristotle  •  numbers  in  his  list  of  FaUacicB 
Extra  Dictionem,  imputing  it  as  a  vice  to  the  Sophists :  they 
slide  h  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  Aristotle^  in  one  portion  of  his  argument  against 
"  Hamo  Mensura"  expressly  admonishes  the  Protagoreans  that 
they  must  take  care  to  adhere  constantly  to  this  qualified  mode 
of  enunciation ;  ^  that  they  must  not  talk  of  apparent  truth 
generally,  but  of  truth  as  it  appears  to  themselves  or  to  some  other 
persons,  now  or  at  a  different  time.  Protagoras  hardly  needed 
such  an  admonition  to  keep  to  what  is  the  key-note  and  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  his  own  theory ;  since  it  is  only  by  sup- 
pressing this  peculiarity  that  his  opponents  make  the  theory 
seem  absurd.  He  would  by  no  means  have  disclaimed  that  con- 
sequence of  his  theory,  which  Aristotle  urges  against  it  as  an 
irrefragable  objection ;  viz.,  that  it  makes  every  thing  relative, 
and  recognizes  nothing  as  absolute.  This  is  perfectly  true,  and 
constitutes  its  merit  in  the  eyes  of  its  supporters. 

Another  argument  of  Ajistotle®  against  the  Protagorean 
'*  Hom^  Mensura  " — That  it  implies  in  every  afi&rming  Subject 
an  equal  authority  and  equal  title  to  credence,  as  compared  with 
every  other  affirming  Subject — I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
combat  in  my  review  of  the  Platonic  Thesatetus,  where  the  same 
argument  appears  fully  developed.  The  antithesis  between 
Plato  and  Ajistotle  on  one  side,  and  Protagoras  on  the  other, 
is  indeed  simply  that  between  Absolute  and  Relative.  The 
Protagorean  doctrine  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  doctrines 
with  which  they  jumble  it  together — ^from  those  of  Herakleitus 
and  Anaxagoras,  and  from  the  theory  that  Knowledge  is  sensible 
perception.  The  real  opponents  of  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction 
were  Herakleitus,  Anaxagoras,  Parmenides,  and  Plato  himself 
as  represented  in  some  of  his  dialogues,  especially  the  Par- 
menides, TimsBus,  Eepublic,  Sophistes.     Each  of  these  philoso- 


•  Arifltot.  Soph.  El.  p.  167,  a.  3; 
Rhetoric.  IL  xxiv.  p.  1402,  a.  2-15.  &(nr€p 
Kcd  i-wl  rSiV  iptffriKwv  rh  Kurd  ri  ical 
'Kp6s  ri  Kcd  irp  ov  irpo<mB4iiiva  iroici  r^v 
CVKO<pa»rri(Uf, 

^  Aristot.  Metaph.  r.  vi.  p.  1011,  a.  21 : 
hih  Kol  <pv\ajcr4Qv  to7s  riiy  filav  iv  r^ 
\iytp   (riTovffiyy  &fia  8^  koI  inrtx*^*^  k6yoy 


it^toviriy,  Sri  oO  rh  ^xuySfityoy  ftrriy,  iXXJk 
rh  <p€uy6fi€yoy  f  ipalytrai  irol  Src  ipaiyrrcu 
iccd  f  laxl  &s. — b.  1 :  &X\*  Io'ms  8i&  tovt* 
iafdyien  A^cty  rots  fi^  8i*  ivoplay  iXA^ 
\6yov  x^^^  \4yovinyf  Sri  obK  ferny  ii\r}$ks 
rovrOf  &AA&  rourtj^  ii\ri$4s. 
«  Ibid.  V.  p.  1010,  b.  11. 
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phers  adopted  a  First  Philosophy  different  from  the  others :  but 
each  also  adopted  one  completely  different  from  that  of  Aristotle, 
and  not  reconcileable  with  his  logical  canons.  None  of  them 
admitted  determinate  and  definable  attributes  belonging  to 
determinate  particular  subjects,  each  with  a  certain  measure  of 
durability. 

Now  the  common  speech  of  mankind  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world  was  founded  on  the  assumption  of  such  fixed  subjects 
and  predicates.  Those  who  wanted  information  for  practical 
guidance  or  security,  asked  for  it  in  this  form;  those  who 
desired  to  be  understood  by  others,  and  to  determine  the  actions 
of  others,  adopted  the  like  mode  of  speech.  Information  was 
given  through  significant  propositions,  which  the  questioner 
sought  to  obtain,  and  which  the  answer,  if  cognizant,  enunci- 
ated :  e.g.  9  Theeetetus  in  sitting  down  • — ^to  repeat  the  minimum 
or  skeleton  of  a  proposition  as  given  by  Plato,  requiring  both 
subject  and  predicate  in  proper  combination,  to  convey  the 
meaning.  Now  the  logical  analysis,  and  the  syllogistic  precepts 
of  Aristotle, — as  well  as  his  rhetorical  and  dialectical  suggestions 
for  persuading,  for  refuting,  or  for  avoiding  refutation — are  all 
based  upon  the  practice  of  common  speech.  In  conversing  (he 
says)  it  is  impossible  to  produce  and  exhibit  the  actual  objects 
signified  ;  the  speaker  must  be  content  with  enunciating,  instead 
thereof,  the  name  significant  of  each.^  The  first  beginning  of 
rhetorical  diction  is,  to  speak  good  Greek ;  ®  the  rhetor  and  the 
dialectician  must  dwell  upon  words,  propositions,  and  opinions, 
not  peculiar  to  such  as  have  received  special  teaching,  but 
common  to  the  many  and  employed  in  familiar  conversation ; 
the  auditors,  to  whom  they  address  themselves,  are  assumed  to 
be  commonplace  men,  of  fair  average  intelligence,  but  nothing 
beyond.^  Thus  much  of  acquirement  is  imbibed  by  almost 
every  one  as  he  grows  up,  from  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society.     The  men  of  special  instruction  begin  with  it,  as  others 


•  Plato,  Sophistcs.  pp.  262-263. 

^  Aristot.  Soph.  El.  p.  165,  a.  5 :  4irf\ 
yhp  oi/K  tariv  avr^  rh.  irpdyfAora  SioXryc- 
a$ai  <ft4povraSj  ixxit  rois  ov6^a(Tiv  kyrX 
ray  itpoeytidroiv  xpc^M'^o^  (rvfxfi6\ois. 

«  Aristot,  Rhet.  III.  v.  p.  1407,  a.  19 : 
fan  8'  apxh  ^V^  kf^tws  rh  'EWrjW^ciy. 

«»  Aristot.  Ilhct.  I.  i.  p.  1354,  a.  1 :  ^ 
l^ropiK^  ayTi<Trpo<p6s  iffri  rfi  SjoAcktjkt;* 
afi<p6rfpai  yh.p  irtpX  roio^ncoy  riviav  ucXv  & 
KOivk  rp&Koy  Tivet  attavrcoy  4(Tt\  yva^pi^fiy 
Kol  oviffiias  iiri<TT4\^'i\s  a<po>pi(Ty.tv7\S'  ^ih 
KoX  irdyT€s  rpSiroy  riy^  iitrtx^^^^^  iifi<po7y. 
— p.  1355,  a.  25 :  itBoffKoXlas  ydp  itrriv  6 


Korrk  rify  iTriar^ixtiv  hiryos^  rovro  8i  43^ 
varoyj  &XA*  iivdyKfi  Buk  r&v  Kotywy  woi" 
flffSai  ras  vltrrtis  Kcd  robs  \6yovSf  &<nr§p 
Kol  4y  Tots  ToiriKoTj  iX^yofxty  irtpl  t^j  irphs 
Tovs  iroWohs  ^KTc<5{€«y. — p.  1857,  a.  1 : 
^(TTi  8i  T^  tpyoy  auT^f  itfpl  re  roiointtp 
vfpl  &y  fiov\fv6fi€da  Kol  rcx''^'  M^  ^X*>f**^f 
Koi  4y  rois  roiovrois  iucpoarcut  ot  oi 
Zvyayrat  Bta  yroWay  ffvyopayovBh  koyi^tcBeu 
ir6^(Ka6fy. — p.  1357,  a.  11 :  6  7^  Kplrris 
imoKfTrai  flvai  oirXoDj.  Compar6  Topioa, 
I.  ii.  p.  101,  a,  26-36;  Soph.  El.  xl  p. 
172,  a.  30. 
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do ;  but  they  also  superadd  other  cognitions  or  accomplishments 
derived  from  peculiar  teachers.  Universally — ^both  in  the 
interior  of  the  family,  amidst  the  unscientific  multitude,  and  by 
the  cultivated  few — habitual  speech  was  carried  on  through 
terms  assuming  fixed  subjects  and  predicates.  It  was  this 
recognized  process  in  its  two  varieties  of  Analytic  and  Dialectic, 
which  Aristotle  embraced  in  his  logical  theory,  and  to  which  he 
also  adapted  his  First  Philosophy. 

But  the  First  Philosophy  that  preceded  his,  had  not  been 
80  adapted.  The  Greek  philosophers,  who  flourished  before 
dialectical  discussion  had  become  active,  during  the  interval 
between  Thales  and  Sokrates,  considered  Philosophy  as  one 
whole — rerum  divinarum  et  humanarum  sdentia — destined  to 
render  Nature  or  the  Eosmos  more  or  less  intelligible.  They 
took  up  in  the  gross  all  those  vast  problems,  which  the  reUgious 
or  mythological  poets  had  embodied  in  divine  genealogies  and 
had  ascribed  to  superhuman  personal  agencies. 

Thales  and  his  immediate  successors  (like  their  predecessors 
the  poets)  accommodated  their  hypotheses  to  intellectual  im- 
pulses and  aspirations  of  their  own ;  with  little  anxiety  about 
giving  satisfaction  to  others,*  still  less  about  avoiding  incon- 
sistencies or  meeting  objections.  Each  of  them  fastened  upon 
some  one  grand  and  imposing  generalization  (set  forth  often  in 
verse)  which  he  stretched  as  far  as  it  would  go  by  various  com- 
parisons and  illustrations,  but  without  any  attention  or  deference 
to  adverse  facts  or  reasonings.  Provided  that  his  general  point 
of  view  was  impressive  to  the  imagination,**  as  the  old  religious 
scheme  of  personal  agencies  was  to  the  vulgar,  he  did  not 
concern  himself  about  the  conditions  of  proof  or  disproof.  The 
data  of  experience  were  altogether  falsified  (as  by  the  Pythago- 
reans) ^  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  theory ;  or  were  set 
aside  as  deceptive  and  inexplicable  from  the  theory  (as  by  both 
Parmenides  and  Herakleitus).* 

But  these  vague  hypotheses  became  subjected  to  anew  scrutiny, 
when  the  dialectical  age  of   Zeno  and   Sokrates  supervened. 


•  AriBtot.  Met.  B.  iv.  p.  1000,  a.  9:  ot 
fi\v  oZv  vfpi  ^HffioZov  wed  "wdrnts  5<roi 
Oi6\oyoi  ix6yov  i^ptfyriffay  tov  iriBcofOv  rov 
irphs  ahro{ts,  rjfxwv  8*  w\iydifn\(raar — koUL  ykp 
Htnr^p  olr}6flri  Kiytiv  &y  ris  fidXiffra  SfioXO' 
yovufpcos  avr^y  *E/tAir€8owA^s,  Koi  o6rhs 
Tobrhy  leiirovQfv. — Metaph.  N.  iv.  p.  1091, 
b.  1-15. 

'•  This  is  strikingly  expressed  by  a 
phrase  of  Aristotle  about  the  Platonic 
theory,  Metaph.  N.  iii.  p.   1090,  a.  85: 


ol  8i  x^P^*^^^  iroiovprfs,  8ti  M  r&w 
cd  Orir&y  ovk  f<rrat  t&  dlic^/Aora,  &Xi}0^  8^ 
tA  \€y6fi€ya  iced  ffaivti  tV  ^xh^i  ^^^^  '*'• 
^o\afi0<iyova'i  iced  x"^?^^"^^  thcu. 

•  Metaph.  N.  iii.  p.  1090,  a.  34 :  ioUcun 
Wfpl  AWov  oifpdyov  \4ytiv  Kcd  trotfxdrMy 
4aa*  ot  rSay  oJcrdriruy. — Metaph.  A.  v.  p. 
986,  a.  5 ;  and  De  Codio,  II.  xiii.  p.  293,  a. 
25. 

^  Physic.  I.  ii.-iiL  pp.  185-186. 
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Opponents  of  Parmenides  impugned  his  theory  of  Ens  Unum 
Continuum  Immobile,  as  leading  to  absurdities ;  while  his  disciple 
Zeno  replied,  not  by  any  attempt  to  disprove  such  allegations 
but,  by  showing  that  the  counter-theory  of  Entia  Plura  Dis- 
continua  Moventia,  or  Mutabilia,  involved  consequences  yet  more 
absurd.*  In  the  acute  dialectical  warfare,  to  which  the  old 
theories  thus  stood  exposed,  the  means  of  attack  much  sur- 
passed those  of  defence ;  moreover,  the  partisans  of  Herakleitus 
despised  all  coherent  argumentation,  confining  themselves  to 
obscure  oracular  aphorisms  and  multiplied  metaphors.^  In 
point  of  fact,  no  suitable  language  could  be  found,  consistently 
with  common  speech  or  common  experience,  for  expanding  in 
detail  either  the  Herakleitean  ^  or  the  Farmenidean  theory  ;  the 
former  suppressing  all  duration  and  recognizing  nothing  but 
events — a  perpetual  stream  of  Fientia  or  interchange  of  Ens 
with  Non-Em ;  the  latter  discarding  Non-Ens  as  unmeaning, 
and  recognizing  no  real  events  or  successions,  but  only  Ens 
Unum  perpetually  lasting  and  unchangeable.  The  other  physical 
hypotheses,  broached  by  Pythagoras,  Empedokles,  Anaxagoras, 
and  Demokritus,  each  altogether  discordant  with  the  others, 
were  alike  imposing  in  their  general  enunciation  and  promise, 
alike  insufficient  when  applied  to  common  experience  and  detail. 
But  the  great  development  of  Dialectic  during  the  Sokratic 
age,  together  with  the  new  applications  made  of  it  by  Sokrates 
and  the  unrivalled  acuteness  with  which  he  wielded  it,  altered 
materially  the  position  of  these  physical  theories.  Sokrates 
was  not  ignorant  of  them ;  ^  but  he  discouraged  such  studies, 
and  turned  attention  to  other  topics.  He  passed  his  whole  life 
in  public  and  in  indiscriminate  conversation  with  every  one. 
He  deprecated  astronomy  and  physics  as  unbecoming  attempts 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  gods;  who  administered  the 
general  ajffairs  of  the  Kosmos  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
and  granted  only,  through  the  medium  of  prophecy  or  oracles, 
such  special  revelations  as  they  thought  fit.  In  his  own  discus- 
sions Sokrates  dwelt  only  on  matters  of  familiar  conversation 


•  Plato.  Parmenid.  p.  128.  D. 

^  Plato,  Theaetfit.  p.  179,  E  :  irepl  roi}- 

\^<p  K(d  ipvr^fioTi  Kcd  riffvxiots  iv  fxipu 
iaroKplima&tu  koI  ipdffOai  ^rroif  abro^s  tvi  ^ 
T^  firi^ty — &(rwtp  ix  <fKxpfrpas  PrjuariaKia 
alriyfiar^Bft  &younrwyrts  iaroro^tvovffij  xhy 
ro{nov  ftrpf  \Ayoif  XafitiVf  rl  ttpijKtPf 
irtp^  ircir\^((i  kcuvws  u€r(i»yofiafffx4vtp, 
rtpayus    8^    ob^^nort   o09iy   irphs    ov94ya 


**  Ibid.  p.  183,  B :  iXkd  rt^  tXX'nv 
<Pwy^y  OfTfoy  ro7s  rhy  \6yop  rovrop  k4yov- 
(TiVy  &>s  vvv  yt  irphs  r^p  tjiin&p  &v6$9CtP  ovm 
txovffi  p^fiarOf  ci  fxii  &pa  rh  oW  Srwr 
ud\ia'Ta  B*  o0T»f  &y  ainols  HpfAorroif  tar^tpop 
\€y6fi€voy, 

Plato  applies  this  remark  to  the  theory 
of  Protagoruti;  but  the  remark  belongs 
proi)erIy  to  that  of  Herakleitus. 

•*  Xtnophon,  Mem.  IV.  vii  5:  Koiroi 
0^8^  ro{nuy  yt  iurfiKoos  ^v. 
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and  experience — social,  ethical,  political,  &c.,  such  as  were  in 
every  one's  mouth,  among  the  daily  groups  of  the  market-place. 
These  he  declared  to  be  the  truly  human  topics  • — the  proper 
study  of  mankind — upon  which  it  was  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant, 
or  to  form  untrue  and  inconsistent  judgments.  He  found, 
moreover,  that  upon  these  topics  no  one  supposed  himself  to  be 
ignorant,  or  to  require  teaching.  Every  one  gave  confident 
opinions,  derived  from  intercourse  with  society,  embodied  in  the 
famiUar  words  of  the  language,  and  imbibed  almost  uncon- 
sciously along  with  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Now  Sokrates 
not  only  disclaimed  aU  purpose  of  teaching,  but  made  ostenta- 
tious profession  of  his  own  ignorance.  His  practice  was  to  ask 
information  from  others  who  professed  to  know ;  and  with  this 
view,  to  question  them  about  the  import  of  vulgar  words  with 
the  social  convictions  contained  in  them.*  To  the  answers 
given  he  applied  an  acute  cross-examination,  which  seldom 
failed  to  detect  so  much  inconsistency  and  contradiction  as  to 
cover  the  respondent  with  shame,  and  to  make  him  sensible  that 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  matters  which  he  had  believed 
himself  to  know  well.  Sokrates  declared,  in  his  last  speech 
before  condemnation  by  the  Athenian  Dikasts,  that  such  false 
persuasion  of  knowledge,  combined  with  real  ignorance,  was 
universal  among  mankind ;  and  that  the  exposure  thereof,  as 
the  great  misguiding  force  of  human  life,  had  been  enjoined 
upon  him  as  his  mission  by  the  Delphian  God.® 

The  peculiarities  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  Sokrates  are — 
that  he  talked  upon  ethical  topics  instead  of  physical,  that  he 
fastened  especially  on  the  definitions  of  general  terms,  and  that 
his  discussions  were  inductive,  bringing  forward  many  analogous 
illustrative  or  probative  particulars  to  justify  a  true  general 
proposition,  and  one  or  a  few  to  set  aside  a  false  one.**    This 


*  Xenophon,  Mem.  I.  i.  12-16 :  ical  irp«- 
Toy  fx^y  alnwp  iaKSirti  ir^rtpd  wort  vofjda'ay' 
T€S  iKaucas  IjZij  riLyBpt&irtia  c/8/vou  fpxoyrai 
iirl  rb  v€p\  tSiv  roto&rcoy  <f>pomi^9iy,  fj  rit 
fxlv  avBpdiirna  vap4mfs,  ra  8^  Sai/Lu^Km 
(TKOTovin-fSj  rjyovyrai  rh.  •Kpo<H\KQVTa  irpdr" 
T61V. — ainhi  5i  irtpl  rS>v  oyBponrtluy  i§\ 
8it\^7€To,  (TKonwy  ri  tifcrffi^s,  rl  iurtfi^i,  rl 
KaX6vy  ri  cuffxp^y^  ^i  ^iKaiovy  rl  &8(icoy,  rl 
(r(i}<f>poa6yrjy  rl  ^lovfo,  rl  ir6\iSj  rl  irokiriK6f, 
ri  ipxh  ai/dptoTTooy^  rl  iLpx^Khs  hydp^Wy  &C. 

Compare  IV.  vii.  2-9. 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  I.  ii.  26-46 ;  III.  vi. 
2-15;  IV.  ii. ;  IV.  vi.  1:  cicairwv  crvv  roh 
(Tvyovffi  rl  €Ka(Trov  cTi]  rSoy  6yray  o68^iroT* 
l^\Tjy(. — IV.  iv.  9 :  iipKU  yhp  5t«  rS>y  &A\o>y 
KarerycA^v,  ipvrSty  iiky  wed  ixiyxwy  vdyraSf 


ainhs  8*  o&8cr2  B4\uy  ^ix^iv  \iyoy  M\ 
yy^fAijy  i,iroipcdyt<rOcu  irtpl  oitHtySs. — Plato, 
BepubUo  1.  pp.  336-337;  The»t6t.  p. 
150  0. 

«  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  pp.  22,  28,  38: 
ifiol  Bh  rovro,  &s  iydi  ^rifju,  wpotrrdratcrcu 
iirh  rod  Ofov  wpdrrtiy  icol  in  yuaantmy  kcU 
i^  ivvwyitty  Koi  icayrX  rp6irqtf  ^7r4p  rls  irort 
KoHi  &XAv}  Btla  fioipa  iiyBp^qt  Koi  trtow 
irp(xr4ra^€  irpdrrtiy. — Plato,  Sophist,  pp. 
2S0-231 ;  Menon,  pp.  80,  A.,  84,  B. 

Compare  the  aDalysis  of  the  Platonio 
Apology  in  my  work,  'Plato  and  the 
Other  Companions  of  Sokrates,'  Vol.  L 
c.  vii. 

**  Aristot.  Metaph.  M.  iv.  p.  1078  b. 
28 :  8^  ydp  iffrip  &  ris  &v  kiroiolri  2o»ic/m(" 
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Sokratic  practice  is  copiously  illustrated  both  by  Plato  in  many 
of  his  dialogues,  and  by  Xenophon  throughout  all  the  Memo- 
rabilia.* In  Plato,  however,  Sokrates  is  often  introduced  as 
spokesman  of  doctrines  not  his  own;  while  in  Xenophon  we 
have  before  us  the  real  man  as  he  talked  in  the  market-place, 
and  apparently  little  besides.  Xenophon  very  emphatically 
exhibits  to  us  a  point  which  in  Plato's  Dialogues  of  Search 
is  less  conspicuously  marked,  though  still  apparent:  viz.,  the 
power  possessed  by  Sokrates  of  accommodating  himself  to  the 
ordinary  mind  in  all  its  varieties — his  habit  of  dwelling  on 
the  homely  and  familiar  topics  of  the  citizen's  daily  life — ^his 
constant  appeal  to  small  and  even  vulgar  details,  as  the  way 
of  testing  large  and  imposing  generalities.^  Sokrates  possessed 
to  a  surprising  degree  the  art  of  selecting  arguments  really 
persuasive  to  ordinary  non-theorizing  men  ;  so  as  often  to  carry 
their  assent  along  with  him,  and  still  oftener  to  shake  their 
previous  beliefs,  if  unwarranted,  or  even  if  adopted  by  mere 
passive  receptivity  without  preliminary  reflection  and  comparison. 
Without  departing  from  Aristotle's  description,  therefore,  we 
may  conceive  the  change  operated  by  Sokrates  in  philosophical 
discussion  under  a  new  point  of  view.  In  exchanging  Physics 
for  Ethics,  it  vulgarized  both  the  topics  and  the  talk  of  philo- 
sophy. Physical  philosophy  as  it  stood  in  the  age  of  Sokrates 
(before  Aristotle  had  broached  his  peculiar  definition  of  Nature) 
was  merely  an  obscure,  semi-poetical,  hypothetical  Philosophia 
Prima,^  or  rather  Philosophia  Prima  and  Philosophia  Secunda 
blended  in  one.  This  is  true  of  all  its  varieties, — of  the  Ionic 
philosophers  as  well  as  of  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Herakleitus, 
Anaxagoras,  Empedokles,  and  even  Demokritus.  Such  philo- 
sophy, dimly  enunciated  and  only  half  intelligible,**  not  merely 
did  not  tend  to  explain  or  clear  up  phenomenal  experiences,  but 
often  added  new  difficulties  of  its  own.  It  presented  itself 
sometimes  even  as  discrediting,  overriding,  and  contradicting 


TC(  HtKcduSf  rovs  r*  ivaicriKohs  \6yovs  koI 
T^  dpl^fffdcu  Ka06\ov'  ravra  ydp  iariy  &ix(pco 
»cpl  Af^x^"  iiriffriifAris. — ib.  A.  vi.  p.  987,  b. 
1 :  ^Kpdrovi  8^  ircpl  fi^y  rd  i)6iKii  vpayfia- 
rtvofiivov,  ircpl  Z\  rr\s  5At7s  <f>6<r€<i/s  ovOiv^ 
4y  fxtyffot  rovrots  rb  Ka06\ov  ^rirovyros 
K(d  irtpl  tpuryuuv  iiriffr^frayros  irpiixrov  r^v 
SidyoKiy. 

•  No  portion  of  the  Memorabilia  illus- 
trates this  point  bettor  than  the  dialogue 
with  Euthydemus,  IV.  vi. 

•*  Xenophon,  Mtmor.  IV.  vi.  15  :  Hirort 
8^  abrSs  rt  r^  k&ytp  ^it^ioi,  Hih  rotv  fidXia-ra 
^fU\oyovfi4ywy  hroptOtrOy  yofu(oiy   rairriy 


r^u  iuT<t>ii\ftay  cTvou  \6yov'  rotytutovp  iroKh 
fid\t<rra  S)v  4yif  otHa,  5rc  Xryot,  rpbs 
OKoioyras  6fio\oyovyras  icaptix^^'  ^Pt  '^ 
Ka\  "Ofirjpoy  r^  *0^vff<ru  iMoBfipai  rh 
iuT<l>a\ri  P^TOpa  cTvot,  &5  Uayhy  ainhv  tyra 
8f &  rStv  boKovyruy  roh  iiySpt&irois  &y§uf  robs 
\6yovs. 

Compare  ib.  I.  ii.  38 ;  TV,  iv.  6 ;  also 
Plato,  Thea)t6tua,  p.  147,  A,  B ;  Republic 
I.  p.  338,  C. 

«  Ariatot.  Metaph.  T.  iii.  p.  1005,  a.  31. 

^  Ibid.  A.  X.  p.  *J93,  a.  15 :  ^tWi(oti4yf 
ydip  touchy  ij  irpuyn)  <pi\o(ro^a  ittpl  iriunvy^ 
£tc  y4a  re  xar*  &px^  ol<ra  koDl  rh  rpAroy, 
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experience ;  but  never  as  opening  any  deductive  road  from  the 
Universal  down  to  its  particulars.*  Such  theories,  though  in 
circulation  among  a  few  disciples  and  opponents,  were  foreign 
and  unsuitable  to  the  talk  of  ordinary  men.  To  pass  from 
these  cloudy  mysteries  to  social  topics  and  terms  which  were 
in  every  one's  mouth,  was  the  important  revolution  in  philosophy 
introduced  in  the  age  of  Sokrates,  and  mainly  by  him. 

The  drift  of  the  Sokratic  procedure  was  to  bring  men  into 
the  habit  of  defining  those  universal  terms  which  they  had 
hitherto  used  undefined,  the  definitions  being  verified  by  in- 
duction of  particulars  as  the  ultimate  authority.  It  was  a 
procedure  built  upon  common  speech,  but  improving  on  common 
speech ;  the  talk  of  every  man  being  in  propositions,  each  in- 
cluding a  subject  and  predicate,  but  neither  subject  nor  predicate 
being  ever  defined.  It  was  the  mission  [of  Sokrates  to  make 
men  painfully  sensible  of  that  deficiency,  as  well  as  to  enforce 
upon  them  the  inductive  evidence  by  which  alone  it  could  be 
rectified.  Now  the  Analytic  and  Dialectic  of  Aristotle  grew 
directly  out  of  this  Sokratic  procedure,  and  out  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues  in  so  far  as  they  enforced  and  illustrated  it.  When 
Sokrates  had  supplied  the  negative  stimulus  and  indication  of 
what  was  amiss,  together  with  the  appeal  to  Induction  as  fijial 
authority,  Aristotle  furnished,  or  did  much  to  furnish,  the 
positive  analysis  and  complementary  precepts,  necessary  to 
clear  up,  justify,  and  assure  the  march  of  reasoned  truth.^ 
What  Aristotle  calls  the  syllogistic  principia,  or  the  principles 
of  syllogistic  demonstration,  are  nothing  else  than  the  steps 


•  Aristot.  Motaph.  o.  i.  p.  993.  b.  6: 
rh   '6\ov   ri  ix^^    '^^    /ncpov    /ii}    ZvvaaBai 

Alexander  ap.  SchoL  p.  104,  Bonitz: 
(Is  tvvoiav  fjL^y  rod  S\ov  iced  iwlffraffiy 
trdyras  4\d(Tyj  firiHty  8c  fxtpos  ainrls  i^cucpi' 

ain-rjs. 

Aristotle  indicates  how  much  the 
Philosophia  Prima  of  his  earlier  prede- 
cessors was  uncongenial  to  and  at  vari- 
ance with  plienomenal  experience — Meta- 
phys.  A.  V.  p.  986,  b.  31. 

To  shape  their  theories  in  such  a  way — 

(Metaphys.  A.  viii.  p.  1073,  b.  36>,  was 
an  obligation  which  philosophers  fiardly 
felt  incumbent  on  them  prior  to  the 
ArLstotelian  age.  Compare  Simplikius 
(ad.  Aristot.  Physic.  I.),  p.  328,  a.  1-26, 
Schol.  Br. ;  Schol.  (ad.  Aristot.  De  Ccelo 
III.  U  p.  509,  a.  26-p.  510,  a.  13. 
•»  ^ough    the    theorizing    and    the 


analysis  of  Aristotle  presuppose  and  re- 
cognize the  Sokratic  procedure,  yet,  if  we 
read  the  Xenophontic  Memorabilia,  IV. 
Tii.,  and  compare  therewith  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysica,  ia 
which  he  describes  and  extols  Philosophia 
PrimOy  we  shall  see  how  radically  anti- 
pathetic were  the  two  points  of  view: 
Sokrates  confining  himself  to  practical 
results — /u^xP<  "^ov  a»^\iuoO;  Aristotle 
extolling  Philosophia  Primay  because  it 
soars  above  practical  results,  and  serves 
as  its  own  reward,  elevating  the  philo- 
sopher to  a  partial  communion  with  the 
contemplative  self-sufficiency  of  the  Qods. 
Indeed  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  p.  983, 
a.  1-6,  denying  altogether  the  jealousy 
ascribed  to  the  Gods,  &c.,  is  almost  a 
reply  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  So- 
krates, that  a  man  by  such  overweening 
researches  brought  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Gods,  as  prying  into  their 
secrets  (Xen.  Mem.  lY.  vii.  6 ;  I.  i.  12). 
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towards  reasoned  truth,  and  the  precautions  against  those 
fallacious  appearances  that  simulate  it.  The  steps  are  stated 
in  their  most  general  terms,  as  involving  both  Deduction  and 
Induction ;  though  in  Aristotle  we  find  the  deductive  portion 
copiously  unfolded  and  classified,  while  Induction,  though  re- 
cognized as  the  only  verifying  foundation  of  the  whole,  is  left 
without  expansion  or  illustration. 

If  we  go  through  the  Sokratic  conversations  as  reported  in 
the  Memorabiha  of  Xenophon,  we  shall  find  illustration  of  what 
has  been  just  stated :  we  shall  see  Sokrates  recognizing  and 
following  the  common  speech  of  men,  in  propositions  com- 
bining subject  and  predicate ;  but  trying  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
both  these  terms,  and  to  test  the  consistency  of  the  universal 
predications  by  appeal  to  particulars.  The  syllogizing  and  the 
inductive  processes  are  exhibited  both  of  them  in  actual  work 
on  particidar  points  of  discussion.  Now  on  these  processes 
Aristotle  brings  his  analysis  to  bear,  eliciting  and  enunciating 
in  general  terms  their  principia  and  their  conditions.  We  have 
seen  that  he  expressly  declares  the  analysis  of  these  principia 
to  belong  to  First  Philosophy.*  And  thus  it  is  that  First  Philo- 
sophy as  conceived  by  Aristotle,  acknowledges  among  its  fun- 
damenta  the  habits  of  common  Hellenic  speech ;  subject  only 
to  correction  and  control  by  the  Sokratic  cross-examining  and 
testing  discipline.  He  stands  distinguished  among  the  philo- 
sophers for  the  respectful  attention  with  which  he  collects  and 
builds  upon  the  beliefs  actually  prevalent  among  mankind.** 
Herein  as  well  as  in  other  respects  his  First  Philosophy  not 
.  only  differed  from  that  of  all  the  pre- Sokratic  philosophers  (such 
as  Herakleitus,  Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  &c.)  by  explaining  the 
principia  of  Analytic  and  Dialectic  as  weU  as  those  of  Physics 
and  Physiology,  but  it  also  differed  from  that  of  the  post-Sokratic 
and  semi- Sokratic  Plato,  by  keeping  up  a  closer  communion 
both  with  Sokrates  and  with  common  speech.  Though  Plato 
in  his  Dialogues  of  Search  appears  to  apply  the  inductive  dis- 
cipline of  Sokrates,  and  to  handle  the  Universal  as  referable 
to  and  dependent  upon  its  particulars ;  yet  the  Platonic  Philo- 
Sophia  PritJia  proceeds  upon  a  view  totally  different.  It  is  a 
fusion  of  Parmenides  with  Herakleitus  ;  °  divorcing  the  Universal 
altogether  from  its  particulars;   treating  the  Universal  as  an 

•  Aristot  Metaph.   r.  iii.  p.  1005,  a.  b.  36.  Br. :  4v  vaauf  (Bos  del  reus  koimous 

19-b.  11.  \  KoL    <pv<riKcus    Twy    hyQpil^oi¥    icpoK'h^touf 

^  See  Aristot.  Do   Divinat.  per   Soin-  iipxcus  fUrkZaKvytxtvairpbi  ahrovxjp^<*^^"^ 

num,  i.  p.  462,  b.  15;  Do  CJcqIo,  I.  iii.  «  Aristot.  Metaph.  A.  vi.  p.  987,  a.  32; 

p.  270,  b.  3,  20 ;  Metaphys.  A.  ii.  p.  982,  M.  iv.  p.  1078,  b.  12.    That  PUto'a  Philo- 

a.  4-14.    Alexander  ap.  Scholia,  p.  525,  tophia  Prima  involved  a  partial  ooin- 
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independent  reality  and  as  the  only  permanent  reality;  neg- 
lecting the  particulars  as  so  many  unreal,  evanescent,  ever 
changing  copies  or  shadows  thereof.  Aristotle  expressly  in- 
timates his  dissent  from  the  divorce  or  separation  thus  intro- 
duced by  Plato.  He  proclaims  his  adherence  to  the  practice 
of  Sokrates,  which  kept  the  two  elements  together,  and  which 
recognized  particulars  as  the  ultimate  reality  and  test  for  the 
Universal.*  Upon  this  doctrine  his  First  Philosophy  is  built : 
being  distinguished  hereby  from  all  the  other  varieties  broached 
by  either  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 

The  Maxim  of  Contradiction,  which  Aristotle  proclaims  as  the 
first  and  firmest  principium  of  syllogizing,  may  be  found  per- 
petually applied  to  particular  cases  throughout  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon  and  the  Sokratic  dialogues  of  Plato.  Indeed  the 
Elenchus  for  which  Sokrates  was  so  distinguished,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ever-renewed  and  ingenious  application  of  it ; 
illustrating  the  painful  and  humiliating  effect  produced  even 
upon  common  minds  by  the  shock  of  a  plain  contradiction,  when 
a  respondent,  having  at  first  confidently  laid  down  some  universal 
affirmative,  finds  himself  unexpectedly  compelled  to  admit,  in 
some  particular  case,  the  contradictory  negative.  As  against  a 
Herakleitean,  who  saw  no  difficulty  in  believing  both  sides  of  the 
contradiction  to  be  true  at  once,  the  Sokratic  Elenchus  would 
have  been  powerless.  What  Aristotle  did  was,  to  abstract  and 
elicit  the  general  rules  of  the  process ;  to  classify  propositions 
according  to  their  logical  value,  in  such  manner  that  he  could 
formulate  clearly  the  structure  of  the  two  propositions  between 
which  an  exact  contradictory  antitheses  subsisted.  The  import- 
ant logical  distinctions  between  propositions  contradictory  and 
propositions  contrary,  was  first  clearly  enunciated  by  Aristotle ; 
and,  until  this  had  been  done,  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction  could 
not  have  been  laid  down  in  a  defensible  maimer.  Indeed  we  may 
remark  that,  while  this  Maxim  is  first  promulgated  as  a  formula 
of  First  Philosophy  in  Book  T.  of  the  Metaphysica,  it  had  already 
been  tacitly  assumed  and  applied  by  Aristotle  throughout  the  De 


oidence  with  that  of  Herakleitus  is  here 
distinctly  announced  by  Aristotle:  that 
it  also  included  an  intimate  conjunction 
or  fusion  of  Parmenides  with  Herakleitus 
is  made  out  in  the  ingenious  Dissertation 
of  Herbart,  De  Platonici  Systematis  Fun- 
damento,  Gottingen  (1805),  which  winds 
up  with  the  following  epigrammatic 
sentence  as  result  (p.  50) : — "  Divide 
Heracliti  yhtyiy  oif(rl(f,  Parmenidis,  et 
habebis    Ideas    Platonioas."     Compare 


Plato,  Republic  VII.  p.  515,  seq. 

*  Aristot  Metaph.  M.  iv.  p.  1078,  b. 
17,  seq. ;  ix.  p.  1086,  a.  37 :  rd  fihy  oZy  tw 
rois  cuV^Toii  KoBt  %Kcurra  ^cTr  ivoyn^ow 
(Platonici)  jcal  /u^Kcty  obB\v  avrSw^  rh  8e 
KaB6\Qv  irapii  ravra  tlvcd  re  koI  tr(p6v  n 
flycu.  rovro  8*,  &<nrfp  iv  rois  HfiwpooOfw 
i\4yofifyy  iKiyriat  fx^y  ^Kpirr\t  8id  rohs 
dpifffiois,  oit  fi^tf  ix^P^^^  7*  "^^^  '^^ 
tKOffroy,      koJl    rovro    bpOSn    iy^ety    oh 
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Interpretatione,  Analytica,  and  Topica,  as  if  it  were  obvious  and 
uncontested.  The  First  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  ordinary  colloquy  as  amended  and  tested  by 
Sokrates,  furnishing  the  theoretical  basis  of  his  practiciJ 
Logic. 

But,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  there  were  several  philosophers  and 
dialecticians  who  did  not  recognize  the  Maxim ;  maintaining  that 
the  same  proposition  might  be  at  once  true  and  falser— that  it 
was  possible  for  the  same  thing  both  to  be  and  not  to  be.  How 
is  he  to  deal  with  these  opponents  ?  He  admits  that  he  cannot 
demonstrate  the  Maxim  against  them,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
do  this  would  involve  Petitio  Prindpii.  But  he  contends  for  the 
possibility  of  demonstrating  it  in  a  peculiar  way — refutatively  or 
indirectly ;  that  is,  provided  that  the  opponents  can  be  induced 
to  grant  (not  indeed  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  to  the  exclusion 
of  its  contradictory  antithesis,  which  concession  he  admits  would 
involve  Petitio  Principii,  but)  the  fixed  and  uniform  signification 
of  terms  and  propositions.  Aristotle  contends  that  the  opponents 
ought  to  grant  thus  much,  under  penalty  of  being  excluded  from 
discussion  as  incapables  or  mere  plants.'^  I  do  not  imagine  that 
the  opponents  themselves  would  have  felt  obliged  to  grant  as 
much  as  he  here  demands.  The  onus  probandi  lay  upon  him,  as 
advancing  a  positive  theory ;  and  he  would  have  found  his  in- 
direct or  refutative  demonstration  not  more  available  in  convin- 
cing them  than  a  direct  or  ordinary  demonstration.  Against 
respondents  who  proclaim  as  their  thesis  the  negative  of  the 
Maxim  of  Contradiction,  refutation  and  demonstration  are  equally 
impossible.  No  dialectical  discussion  could  ever  lead  to  any 
result ;  for  you  can  never  prove  more  against  them  than  what 
their  own  thesis  unequivocally  avows.^  As  against  Herakleitus 
and  Anaxagoras,  I  do  not  think  that  Aristotle's  qualified  vindica- 
tion of  the  Maxim  has  any  effective  bearing. 

But  Aristotle  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  neither  dialectical 
debate  nor  demonstration  can  be  carried  on  unless  terms  and 
propositions  be  defined,  and  unless  to  each  term  there  be 
assigned  one  special  signification,  or  a  limited  number  of  special 
significations — excluding  a  certain  number  of  others.  This  de- 
mand for  definitions,  and  also  the  multiplied  use  of  inductive 
interrogations,  keeping  the  Universal  implicated  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  its  particulars — are  the  innovations  which  Aristotle 
expressly  places  to  the  credit  of  Sokrates.     The  Sokratic  Elen- 


*  AriBtot.  Metapb.  r.  iv.  p.  1006,  a.  11,  I      ^  Ibid.  a.  26:  ivaipwy  y6p  Kiyop  two- 
Beq.  I  tiivu  \6yov. — p.  1008,  a.  30. 
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chns  operated  by  fir&t  obtaining  from  the  respondent  a  definition, 
and  then  testing  it  through  a  variety  of  particulars  :  when  the 
test  brought  out  a  negative  as  against  the  pre-asserted  affirma- 
tive^  the  contradiction  between  the  two  was  felt  as  an  intellectual 
shock  by  the  respondent,  rendering  it  impossible  to  believe  both 
at  once ;  and  the  unrivalled  acuteness  of  Sokrates  was  exhibited 
in  rendering  such  shock  peculiarly  pungent  and  humiliating.  But 
the  Sokratic  Elenchus  presupposes  this  psychological  fact,  com- 
mon to  most  minds,  ordinary  as  well  as  superior, — ^the  intellectual 
shock  felt  when  incompatible  beliefs  are  presented  to  the  mind 
at  once.  If  the  collocutors  of  Sokrates  had  not  been  so  consti- 
tuted by  nature,  the  magic  of  his  coUoquy  would  have  been  unfelt 
and  inoperative.  Against  a  Herakleitean,  who  professed  to  feel 
no  difficulty  in  believing  both  sides  of  a  contradiction  at  once,  he 
could  have  effected  nothing :  and  if  not  he,  still  less  any  other 
dialectician.  Proof  and  disproof,  as  distinguished  one  from  the 
other,  would  have  had  no  meaning;  dialectical  debate  would 
have  led  to  no  result. 

Thus,  then,  although  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  enunciate  tha 
Maxim  of  Contradiction  in  general  terms,  after  having  previously 
originated  that  logical  distinction  of  contrary  and  contradictory 
Propositions  and  doctrine  of  legitimate  Antiphasis  which  rendered 
such  enunciation  possible, — ^yet,  when  he  tries  to  uphold  it 
against  dissentients,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  correctly 
estimated  the  logical  position  of  those  whom  he  was  opposing,  or 
the  real  extent  to  which  the  defence  of  the  Maxim  can  be  carried 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  Petitio  Principii.  As  against 
Protagoras,  no  defence  was  needed,  for  the  Protagorean  "  Homo 
Mensura  "  is  not  incompatible  with  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction ; 
while,  as  against  Herakleitus,  Anaxagoras,  Parmenides,  &c.,  no 
defence  was  practicable,  and  the  attempt  of  Aristotle  to  construct 
one  appears  to  me  a  failure.  All  that  can  be  really  done  in  the 
way  of  defence  is,  to  prove  the  Maxim  in  its  general  enunciation 
by  an  appeal  to  particular  cases :  if  your  opponent  is  willing  to 
grant  these  particular  cases,  you  establish  the  general  Maxim 
against  him  by  way  of  Induction ;  if  he  wiU  not  grant  them,  you 
cannot  prove  the  general  Maxim  at  all.  Suppose  you  are  at- 
tempting to  prove  to  an  Herakleitean  that  an  universal  affirma- 
tive and  its  contradictory  particular  negative  cannot  be  both  true 
at  once.  You  begin  by  asking  him  about  particular  cases. 
Whether  it  is  possible  that  the  two  propositions — ^All  men  are 
mortal,  and.  Some  men  are  not  mortal — can  both  be  true  at- 
once  ?  If  he  admits  that  these  two  propositions  cannot  both  be 
true  at  once,  if  he  admits  the  like  with  regard  to  other  similar 
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pairs  of  contradictories,  and  if  he  can  suggest  no  similar  pair  in 
which  both  propositions  are  true  at  once,  then  you  may  consider 
yourself  as  having  furnished  a  sufficient  inductive  proof,  and  you 
may  call  upon  him  to  admit  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction  in  its 
general  enunciation.  But,  if  he  will  not  admit  it  in  the  particu- 
lar cases  which  you  tender,  or  if,  while  admitting  it  in  these,  he 
himself  can  tender  other  cases  in  which  he  considers  it  inad- 
missible, then  you  have  effected  nothing  sufficient  to  establish 
the  general  Maxim  against  him.  The  case  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  other  or  better  proof.  It  is  in  vain  that  Aristotle  tries  to 
diversify  the  absurdity,  and  to  follow  it  out  into  collateral  absurd 
consequences.  If  the  Herakleitean  does  not  feel  any  repulsive 
shock  of  contradiction  in  a  definite  particular  case,  if  he 
directly  announces  that  he  believes  the  two  propositions  to  be 
both  at  once  true,  then  the  collateral  inconsistencies  and  deriva- 
tive absurdities,  which  Aristotle  multiplies  against  him,  will  not 
shock  him  more  than  the  direct  contradiction  in  its  naked  form. 
Neither  the  general  reasoning  of  Aristotle,  nor  the  Elenchus  of 
Sokrates  brought  to  bear  in  particular  cases,  would  make  any 
impression  upon  him ;  since  he  will  not  comply  with  either  of  the 
two  conditions  required  for  the  Sokratic  Elenchus :  he  will 
neither  declare  definitions,  nor  give  suitable  point  and  sequence 
to  inductive  interrogatories. 

Nor  is  anything  gained,  as  Aristotle  supposes,  by  reminding 
the  Herakleitean  of  his  own  practice  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life 
and  in  conversation  with  common  persons :  that  he  feeds  himself 
with  bread  to-day,  in  the  confidence  that  it  has  the  same  pro- 
perties as  it  had  yesterday; *  that,  if  he  wishes  either  to  give  or 
to  obtain  information,  the  speech  which  he  utters  or  that  which 
he  acts  upon  must  be  either  affirmative  or  negative.  He  will 
admit  that  he  acts  in  this  way,  but  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
no  certainty  of  being  right ;  that  the  negative  may  be  true  as 
well  as  the  affirmative.  He  will  grant  that  there  is  an  incon- 
sistency between  such  acts  of  detail  and  the  principles  of  the 
Herakleitean  doctrine,  which  recognize  no  real  stability  of  any 
thing,  but  only  perpetual  flux  or  process ;  but  inconsistency  in 
detail  will  not  induce  him  to  set  aside  his  principles.  The  truth 
is,  that  neither  Herakleitus,  nor  Parmenides,  nor  Anaxagoras, 
nor  Pythagoras,  gave  themselves  much  trouble  to  reconcile 
Philosophy  with  facts  of  detail.  Each  fastened  upon  some  grand 
and  impressive  primary  hypothesis,  illustrated  it  by  a  few  obvious 
facts  in  harmony  therewith,  and  disregarded  altogether  the  mass 


Arifliot  Metaph.  K.  vi.  p.  1063,  a.  31. 
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of  contradictory  facts.  That  a  favourite  hypothesis  should  con- 
tradict physical  details,  was  noway  shocking  to  them.  Both  the 
painful  feeling  accompanying  that  shock,  and  the  disposition  to 
test  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  by  its  consistency  with  inductive 
details,  became  first  developed  and  attended  to  in  the  dialectical 
age,  mainly  through  the  working  of  Sokrates.  The  Analytic 
and  the  First  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  were  constructed  after  the 
time  of  Sokrates,  and  with  regard,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the 
Sokratic  tests  and  conditions — ^to  the  indispensable  necessity  for 
definite  subjects  and  predicates,  capable  of  standing  the  induc- 
tive scrutiny  of  particulars.  In  this  respect  the  Philosophia 
Prima  of  Aristotle  stands  distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  the 
earlier  philosophers,  and  even  from  that  of  Plato.  He  departed 
from  Plato  by  recognizing  the  Hoc  Aliquid  or  the  definite 
Individual,  with  its  essential  Predicates,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Universal,  and  by  applying  his  analytical  factors  of  Form  and 
Matter  to  the  intellectual  generation  of  the  Individual  {jh  avvokov 
— TO  ervvafXiftoTtpov) ;  and  thus  he  devised  a  First  Philosophy  con- 
formable to  the  habits  of  common  speech  as  rectified  by  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  Sokrates.  We  shall  see  this  in  the  next 
Chapter.     *     *     *     * 


[The  Author's  MS.  breaks  off  here.  What  follows  on  the  next  page,  as  Chapter 
XII.,  is  the  exposition  of  Aristotle's  Pysohology,  originaUy  contributed  to  the  third 
edition  of  Professor  Bain's  work  *  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,'  in  1868.] 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

DE  ANIMl,  ETC. 

To  understand  Aristotle's  Psychology,  we  must  look  at  it  in 
comparison  with  the  views  of  other  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
on  the  same  subject,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  will  permit.  Of 
these  ancient  philosophers,  none  have  been  preserved  to  ns  except 
Plato,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Epikurus,  reckoning  the  poem  of 
Lucretius  as  a  complement  to  the  epistolary  remnants  of  Epiku- 
rus  himself.  The  predecessors  of  Aristotle  (apart  from  Plato) 
are  known  only  through  small  fragments  from  themselves,  and 
imperfect  notices  by  others ;  among  which  notices  the  best  are 
from  Aristotle  himself. 

In  the  TimsBus  of  Plato  we  find  Psychology,  in  a  very  large 
and  comprehensive  sense,  identified  with  Kosmology.  The 
Kosmos,  a  scheme  of  rotatory  spheres,  has  both  a  soul  and  a 
body :  of  the  two,  the  soul  is  the  prior,  grander,  and  predomi- 
nant, though  both  of  them  are  constructed  or  put  together  by 
the  Divine  Architect  or  Demiurgus.  The  kosmical  soul,  rooted 
at  the  centre,  and  stretched  from  thence  through  and  around 
the  whole,  is  endued  with  self-movement,  and  with  the  power  of 
initiating  movement  in  the  kosmical  body;  moreover,  being 
cognitive  as  well  as  motive,  it  includes  in  itself  three  ingredients 
mixed  together  : — (1)  The  Same — ^the  indivisible  and  unchange- 
able essence  of  Ideas ;  (2)  The  Diverse — the  Plural — the  divisible 
bodies  or  elements;  (3)  A  Compound,  formed  of  both  these 
ingredients  melted  into  one.  As  the  kosmical  soul  is  intended 
to  know  all  the  three — Idem,  Diversumy  and  Idem  with  Diversum 
in  one,  so  it  must  comprise  in  its  own  nature  aU  the  three 
ingredients,  according  to  the  received  Axiom — Like  knows  like 
— Like  is  known  by  like.  The  ingredients  are  blended  together 
according  to  a  scale  of  harmonic  proportion.  The  element  Idem 
is  placed  in  an  even  and  undivided  rotation  of  the  outer  or 
sidereal  sphere  of  the  Kosmos;  the  element  Diversum  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  rotations,  all  oblique,  of  the  seven  interior 
planetary  spheres,  that  is,  the  five  planets,  with  the  Sun  and 
Moon.      Impressions  of  identity  and  diversity,  derived  either 
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from  the  ideal  and  indivisible,  or  from  the  sensible  and  divisible, 
are  thus  circulated  by  the  kosmical  soul  throughout  its  own 
entire  range,  yet  without  either  voice  or  sound.  Reason  and 
Science  are  propagated  by  the  circle  of  Idem :  Sense  and  Opinion, 
by  those  of  Diversum.  When  these  last-mentioned  circles  are 
in  right  movement,  the  opinions  circulated  are  true  and  trust- 
worthy.* 

It  is  thus  that  Plato  begins  his  Psychology  with  Kosmology : 
the  Kosmos  is  in  his  view  a  divine  immortal  being  or  animal, 
composed  of  a  spherical  rotatory  body  and  a  rational  soul, 
cognitive  as  well  as  motive.  Among  the  tenants  of  this  Eosmos 
are  included,  not  only  gods,  who  dwell  in  the  peripheral  or 
celestial  regions,  but  also  men,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes. 
These  four  inhabit  the  more  central  or  lower  regions  of  air, 
earth,  and  water.  In  describing  men  and  the  inferior  animals, 
Plato  takes  his  departiure  from  the  divine  Eosmos,  and  proceeds 
downwards  by  successive  stages  of  increasing  degeneracy  and 
corruption.  The  cranium  of  man  was  constructed  as  a  little 
Eosmos,  including  in  itself  an  immortal  rational  soul,  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  though  diluted  and  adulterated,  as  the 
kosmical  soul ;  and  moving  with  the  like  rotations,  though  dis- 
turbed and  irregular,  suited  to  a  rational  soul.  This  cranium, 
for  wise  purposes  which  Plato  indicates,  was  elevated  by  the 
gods  upon  a  taU  body,  with  attached  limbs  for  motion  in  different 
directions — forward,  backward,  upward,  downward,  to  the  right 
and  left.''  Within  this  body  were  included  two  inferior  and 
mortal  souls :  one  in  the  thoracic  region  near  the  heart,  the 
other  lower  down,  below  the  diaphragm,  in  the  abdominal 
region ;  but  both  of  them  fastened  or  rooted  in  the  spinal  marrow 
or  cord,  which  formed  a  continuous  line  with  the  brain  above. 
These  two  souls  were  both  emotional;  the  higher  or  thoracic 
soul  being  the  seat  of  courage,  energy,  anger,  &c.,  while  to  the 
lower  or  abdominal  soul  belonged  appetite,  desires,  love  of  gain, 
&c.  Both  of  them  were  intended  as  companions  and  adjuncts, 
yet  in  the  relation  of  dependence  and  obedience,  to  the  rational 
soul  in  the  cranium  above  ;  which,  though  unavoidably  debased 
and  perturbed  by  such  unworthy  companionship,  was  protected 
partially  against  the  contagion  by  the  difference  of  location,  the 
neck  being  built  up  as  an  isthmus  of  separation  between  the  two. 
The  thoracic  soul,  the  seat  of  courage,  was  placed  nearer  to  the 


■  See  this  doctriDO  of  the  TimflBus  more 
fnlly  expounded  in  *  Plato  and  the  Other 
CompanionB    of   Bokrates/   IIX.   xxzvi. 


pp.  250-256,  seq. 

^  Plato,  TimsBus.  p.  44,  E. ;  •  Plato  and 
Other  Oomp.  of  Sokr.',  Ill,  xxxri.  p.  264. 
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head,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  medium  for  transmitting 
influence  from  the  cranial  soul  above,  to  the  abdominal  soal 
below ;  which  last  was  at  once  the  least  worthy  and  the  most 
difficult  to  control.  The  heart,  being  the  initial  point  of  the 
veins,  received  the  orders  and  inspirations  of  the  cranial  Boul, 
transmitting  them  onward  through  its  many  blood-channels  to 
all  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  body;  which  were  thus  rendered 
obedient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  authority  of  man's  rational 
nature.*  The  unity  or  communication  of  the  three  souls  was 
kept  up  through  the  continuity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  column. 

But,  though  by  these  arrangements  the  higher  soul  in  the 
cranium  waa  enabled  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  its  inferior 
allies,  it  was  itself  much  disturbed  and  contaminated  by  their 
reaction.  The  violence  of  passion  and  appetite,  the  constant 
processes  of  nutrition  and  sensation  pervading  the  whole  body, 
the  multifarious  movements  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  in  all 
varieties  of  direction, — ^these  causes  all  contributed  to  agitate 
and  to  confuse  the  rotations  of  the  cranial  soul,  perverting 
the  arithmetical  proportions  and  harmony  belonging  to  them. 
The  circles  of  Same  and  Diverse  were  made  to  convey  false 
information  ;  and  the  soul,  for  some  time  after  its  first  junction 
with  the  body,  became  destitute  of  inteUigence.^  In  mature  life, 
indeed,  the  violence  of  the  disturbing  causes  abates,  and  the 
man  may  become  more  and  more  intelligent,  especially  if 
placed  under  appropriate  training  and  education.  But  in  many 
cases  no  such  improvement  took  place,  and  the  rational  soul 
of  man  was  irrecoverably  spoiled ;  so  that  new  and  worse  breeds 
were  formed,  by  successive  steps  of  degeneracy.  The  first  stage, 
and  the  least  amount  of  degeneracy,  was  exhibited  in  the 
formation  of  woman;  the  original  type  of  man  not  having 
included  diversity  of  sex.  By  farther  steps  of  degradation,  in 
different  ways,  the  inferior  animals  were  formed — birds,  quad- 
rupeds, and  fishes.*'  In  each  of  these,  the  rational  soul  became 
weaker  and  worse ;  its  circular  rotations  ceased  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  spherical  cranium,  and  animal  appetites 
with  sensational  agitations  were  left  without  control.  As  man, 
with  his  two  emotional  souls  and  body  joined  on  to  the  rational 
soul  and  cranium,  was  a  debased  copy  of  the  perfect  rational 
soul  and  sperical  body  of  the  divine  Kosmos,  so  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  Kosmos  proceeded  from  still  farther  debase- 
ment and  disrationalization  of  the  original  type  of  man. 


•  Plato,  Timwufl,  p.  70;   *  Plato  and 
Other  Comp.  of  Sokr/,  III.  pp.  271-272. 
^  Plato, Timieufl,  pp. 43^4;  'Plato  and 


Other  Comp.  of  Sokr.*,  HI.  pp.  262-264. 
«  Plato,  TimiBua,  p.  91 ;   *  Plato  and 
Other  Comp.  of  Sokr.',  pp.  281-282. 
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Such  is  the  view  of  Psychology  given  by  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  ; 
beginning  with  the  divine  Eosmos,  and  passing  downwards 
from  thence  to  the  triple  soul  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
still  lower  successors  of  degenerated  man.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Plato,  though  he  puts  soul  as  prior  to  body  in  dignity  and 
power,  and  as  having  for  its  functions  to  control  and  move 
hody,  yet  always  conceives  soul  as  attached  to  body,  and  never 
as  altogether  detached,  not  even  in  the  divine  Kosmos.  The 
soul,  in  Plato's  view,  is  self-moving  and  self-moved :  it  is  both 
Primum  MobiU  in  itself,  and  Primum  Movena  as  to  the  body ;  it 
has  itself  the  corporeal  properties  of  being  extended  and  moved, 
and  it  has  body  implicated  with  it  besides. 

The  theory  above  described,  in  so  far  as  it  attributes  to  the 
soul  rational  constituent  elements  {Idem,  LHversum),  continuous 
magnitude,  and  circular  rotations,  was  peculiar  to  Plato,  and 
is  criticized  by  Aristotle  as  the  peculiarity  of  his  master.*  But 
several  other  philosophers  agreed  with  Plato  in  considering  self- 
motion,  together  with  motive  causality  and  faculties  perceptive 
and  cognitive,  to  be  essential  characteristics  of  soul.  Alkmsaon 
declared  the  soul  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  Uke  all  the  celestial 
bodies ;  Jience  it  was  also  immortal,  as  they  were.^  Herakleitus 
described  it  as  the  subtlest  of  elements,  and  as  perpetually 
fluent ;  hence  it  was  enabled  to  know  other  things,  all  of  which 
were  in  flux  and  change.  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  affirmed  that 
the  element  constituent  of  soul  was  air,  at  once  mobile,  all- 
penetrating,  and  intelligent.  Demokritus  declared  that  among 
the  infinite  diversity  of  atoms  those  of  spherical  figure  were 
the  constituents  both  of  the  element  fire  and  of  the  soul :  the 
spherical  atoms  were  by  reason  of  their  figure  the  most  apt 
and  rapid  in  moving ;  it  was  their  nature  never  to  be  at  rest, 
and  they  imparted  motion  to  everything  else.*^  Anaxagoras 
affirmed  soul  to  be  radically  and  essentially  distinct  from  every 
thing  else,  but  to  be  the  great  primary  source  of  motion,  and 
to  be  endued  with  cognitive  power,  though  at  the  same  time 
not  suffering  impressions  from  without.**  Empedokles  con- 
sidered soul  to  be  a  compound  of  the  four  elements — fire,  water, 
air,  earth ;  with  love  and  hatred  as  principles  of  motion,  the 
former  producing  aggregation  of  elements,  the  latter,  disgre- 
gation :  by  means  of  each  element  the  soul  became  cognizant 
of  the  like  element  in  the  Kosmos.     Some  Pythagoreans  looked 


■  Aristot.  De  Animft,  I.  iii.  p.  407,  a.  2. 

»»  Ibid.  ii.  p.  405,  a.  29. 

«=  Ibid.   p.   404,  a.   8;   p.  405,  a.  22; 


p.  406,  b.  17. 
^  Ibid.  p.  405,  a.  13,  b.  19. 
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upon  the  soul  as  an  aggregate  of  particles  of  extreme  subtlety, 
which  pervaded  the  air  and  were  in  perpetual  agitation.  Other 
Pythagoreans,  however,  declared  it  to  be  an  harmonious  or 
proportional  mixture  of  contrary  elements  and  qualities ;  hence 
its  universality  of  cognition,  extending  to  all.' 

A  peculiar  theory  was  delivered  by  Xenokrates  (who,  having 
been  fellow-pupil  with  Aristotle  under  Plato,  afterwards  con- 
ducted the  Platonic  School,  during  all  the  time  that  Aristotle 
taught  at  the  Lykeium),  which  Aristotle  declares  to  involve 
greater  difficulty  than  any  of  the  others.  Xenokrates  described 
the  soul  as  **  a  number  (a  monad  or  indivisible  unit)  moviog 
itself.****  He  retained  the  self -moving  property  which  Plato  had 
declared  to  be  characteristic  of  the  soul,  while  he  departed  from 
Plato*s  doctrine  of  a  soul  with  continuous  extension.  He  thus 
fell  back  upon  the  Pythagorean  idea  of  number  as  the  funda- 
mental essence.  Aristotle  impugns,  as  alike  untenable,  both 
the  two  properties  here  alleged — number  and  self-motion.  If 
the  monad  both  moves  and  is  moved  (he  argues),  it  cannot 
be  indivisible ;  if  it  be  moved,  it  must  have  position,  or  must 
be  a  point ;  but  the  motion  of  a  point  is  a  line,  without  any 
of  that  variety  that  constitutes  life.  How  can  the  soul  be  a 
monad  ?  or,  if  it  be,  what  difference  can  exist  between  one 
soul  and  another,  since  monads  cannot  differ  from  each  other 
except  in  position  ?  How  comes  it  that  some  bodies  have  souls 
and  others  not  ?  and  how,  upon  this  theory,  can  we  explain  the 
fact  that  many  animated  bodies,  both  plants  and  animals,  will 
remain  alive  after  being  divided,  the  monadic  soul  thus  ex- 
hibiting itself  as  many  and  diverse?  Besides,  the  monad  set 
up  by  Xenokrates  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  highly 
attenuated  body  or  si)herical  atom  recognized  by  Demokritus  as 
the  origin  or  beginning  of  bodily  motion.*' 

These  and  other  arguments  are  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
refute  the  theory  of  Xenokrates.  In  fact,  he  rejects  all  the 
theories  then  current.  After  having  dismissed  the  self-motor 
doctrine,  he  proceeds  to  impugn  the  views  of  those  who  declared 
the  soul  to  be  a  compound  of  all  the  four  elements,  in  order 
that  they  might  account  for  its  percipient  and  cognitive  faculties 
upon  the  maxim  then  very  generally  admitted** — That  like  is 
perceived  and  known  by  like.  This  theory,  the  principal 
champion  of  which  was  Empcdokles,  appears  to  Aristotle  in- 
admissible.    You  say  (he  remarks)  that  like  knows  like ;  how 


•  Aristot.  Do  AnimA,  I.  ii.  p.  404,  a.  16 ; 
p.  407,  b.  27. 
»»  Ibid.  iv.  p.  408,  b.  32. 


I])i(l.  p.  400,  b.  12. 
Ibid.  V.  p.  409,  b.  29. 
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does  this  consist  with  your  other  doctrine,  that  like  cannot  act 
upon,  or  suffer  from,  like,  especially  as  you  consider  that  both 
in  perception  and  in  cognition  the  percipient  and  cognizant 
suffers  or  is  acted  upon?*  Various  parts  of  the  cognizant 
subject,  such  as  bone,  hair,  ligaments,  &c.,  are  destitute  of 
perception  and  cognition;  how  then  can  we  know  anything 
about  bone,  hair,  and  ligaments,  since  we  cannot  know  them 
by  like  ?  ^  Suppose  the  soul  to  be  compounded  of  all  the  four 
elements ;  this  may  explain  how  it  comes  to  know  the  four 
elements,  themselves,  but  not  how  it  comes  to  know  all  the 
combinations  of  the  four ;  now  innumerable  combinations  of 
the  four  are  comprised  among  the  cognita.  We  must  assume 
that  the  soul  contains  in  itself  not  merely  the  four  elements, 
but  also  the  laws  or  definite  proportions  wherein  they  can  com- 
bine; and  this  is  affirmed  by  no  one.®  Moreover,  Ens  is  an 
equivocal,  or  at  least  a  multivocal,  term;  there  are  Entia 
belonging  to  each  of  the  ten  Categories.  Now  the  soul  cannot 
include  in  itself  all  the  ten,  for  the  different  Categories  have 
no  elements  in  common ;  in  whichever  Category  you  rank  the 
soul,  it  will  know  (by  virtue  of  likeness)  the  cognita  belonging 
to  that  category,  but  it  will  not  know  the  cognita  belonging  to 
the  other  nine.**  Besides,  even  if  we  grant  that  the  soul  includes 
all  the  four  elements,  where  is  the  cementing  principle  that 
combines  all  the  tour  into  one?  The  elements  are  merely 
matter ;  and  what  holds  them  together  must  be  the  really  potent 
principle  of  soul ;  but  of  this  no  explanation  is  given.® 

Some  philosophers  have  assumed  (continues  Aristotle)  that 
soul  pervades  the  whole  Kosmos  and  its  elements ;  and  that  it 
is  inhaled  by  animals  in  respiration  along  with  the  air.*  They 
forget  that  all  plants,  and  even  some  animals,  live  without 
respiring  at  all ;  moreover,  upon  this  theory,  air  and  fire  also, 
as  possessing  soul,  and  what  is  said  to  be  a  better  soul,  ought 
(if  the  phrase  were  permitted)  to  be  regarded  as  animals.  The 
soul  of  air  or  fire  must  be  homogeneous  in  its  parts ;  the  souls 
of  animals  are  not  homogeneous,  but  involve  several  distinct 
parts  or  functions.*  The  soul  perceives,  cogitates,  opines,  feels, 
desires,  repudiates ; .  farther,  it  moves  "the  body  locally,  and 
brings  about  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  body.  Here  we  have 
a  new  mystery :  ^ — Is  the  whole  soul  engaged  in  the  performance 


■  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  I.  v.  p.  410,  a.  25.  I      ^  Ibid.  ii.  p.  404,  a.  9 :  rov  (r^v  Zpov 
^  Ibid.  a.  30.  tlvai    r^v    kvaKvoi\Vy    &c.     Compare    the 


«  Ibid.  p.  409,  b.  28 ;  p.  410,  a.  12. 
<*  Ibid.  p.  410,  a.  20. 
•  Ibid.  p.  410,  b.  10. 


doctrine  of  Demokritus. 
K  Ibid.  V.  p.  411,  a.  1,  8,  16. 
^  Ibid.  a.  30. 
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of  each  of  these  functions,  or  has  it  a  separate  part  exclusiyely 
consecrated  to  each  ?  If  so,  how  many  are  the  parts  ?  Some 
philosophers  (Plato  among  them)  declare  the  soul  to  be  divided, 
and  that  one  part  cogitates  and  cognizes,  while  another  part 
desires.  But  upon  that  supposition  what  is  it  that  holds  these 
different  parts  together?  Certainly  not  the  body  (which  is 
Plato's  theory) ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  soul  that  holds 
together  the  body ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  gone,  the  body 
rots  and  disappears.*  If  there  be  anything  that  keeps  together 
the  divers  parts  of  the  soul  as  one,  that  something  must  be 
the  true  and  fundamental  soul ;  and  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  the 
soul  as  having  parts,  but  as  essentially  one  and  indivisible,  with 
several  distinct  faculties.  Again,  if  we  are  to  admit  parts  of 
the  soul,  does  each  part  hold  together  a  special  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  entire  soul  holds  together  the  entire  body  ?  This  seems 
impossible ;  for  what  part  of  the  body  can  the  Nous  or  Intellect 
(e.g.)  be  imagined  to  hold  together  ?  And,  besides,  several  kinds 
of  plants  and  of  animals  may  be  divided,  yet  so  that  each  of 
the  separate  parts  shall  still  continue  to  live ;  hence  it  is  plain 
that  the  soul  in  each  separate  part  is  complete  and  homogeneous.** 

Aristotle  thus  rejects  all  the  theories  proposed  by  antecedent 
philosophers,  but  more  especially  the  two  following : — That  the 
soul  derives  its  cognitive  powers  from  the  fact  of  being  com- 
pound(/d  of  the  four  elements;  That  the  soul  is  self-moved. 
He  pronounces  it  incorrect  to  say  that  the  soul  is  moved  at  all.^ 
He  farther  observes  that  none  of  the  philosophers  have  kept  in 
view  either  the  full  meaning  or  all  the  varieties  of  soul ;  and 
that  none  of  these  defective  theories  suffices  for  the  purpose  that 
every  good  and  sufficient  theory  ought  to  serve,  viz.,  not  merely 
to  define  the  essence  of  the  soul,  but  also  to  define  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  concomitant  functions  and  affections  of  the 
soul  shall  all  be  deducible  from  it.^  Lastly,  he  i)oints  out  that 
most  of  his  predecessors  had  considered  that  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  soul  were — to  be  motive  and  to  be  percipient :  * 
while,  in  his  opinion,  neither  of  these  two  characteristics  is 
universal  or  fundamental. 

Aristotle  requires  that  a  good  theory  of  the  soul  shall  explain 

nJ  alike  the  lowest  vegetable  soul,  and  the  highest  functions  of  the 

i    human  or  divine  soul.     And,  in  commenting  on  those  theorists 

who  declared  that  the  essence  of  soul  consisted  in  movement,  he 


•*  Arlstot.  Do  Animft,  I.  v.  p.  411,  b.  8. 
"  Ibid.  b.  15-27. 
^  Ibid.  u.  25. 


•'  Ibid.  i.  p.  402,  b.  IG,  eeq. ;  v.  p.  400, 
b.  15. 

«•  Ibid.  ii.  p.  403,  b.  30. 
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remarks  that  their  theory  fails  altogether  in  regard  to  the  Nous 
(or  cogitative  and  intellective  faculty  of  the  human  soul) ;  the 
operation  of  which  bears  far  greater  analogy  to  rest  or  suspen- 
sion of  movement  than  to  movement  itself.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  how  Aristotle  steers  clear  (or  at 
least  believes  himself  to  steer  clear)  of  the  defects  that  he  has 
pointed  out  in  the  psychological  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
Instead  of  going  back  (like  Empedokles,  Plato,  and  others)  to  a 
time  when  the  Kosmos  did  not  yet  exist,  and  giving  us  an  hypo- 
thesis to  explain  how  its  parts  came  together  or  were  put  together, 
he  takes  the  facts  and  objects  of  the  Kosmos  as  they  stand,  and 
distributes  them  according  to  distinctive  marks  alike  obvious, 
fundamental,  and  pervading ;  after  which  he  seeks  a  mode  of 
explanation  in  the  principles  of  his  own  First  Philosophy  or 
Ontology.  Whoever  had  studied  the  Organon  and  the  Physica 
of  Aristotle  (apparently  intended  to  be  read  prior  to  the  treatise 
De  Anima)  would  be  familiar  with  his  distribution  of  Entia  into 
ten  Categories,  of  which,  Essence  or  Substance  was  the  first  and 
the  fundamental.  Of  these  Essences  or  Substances  the  most 
most  complete  and  recognized  were  physical  or  natural  bodies ; 
and  among  such  bodies  one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions, 
was  between  those  that  had  life  and  those  that  had  it  not.  By 
life,  Aristotle  means  keeping  up  the  processes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  decay.** 

"  To  live "  (Aristotle  observes)  is  a  term  used  in  several 
different  meanings ;  whatever  possesses  any  one  of  the  following 
four  properties  is  said  to  live  :  ^  (1)  Intellect,  (2)  Sensible  per- 
ception, (3)  Local  movement  and  rest,  (4)  Internal  movement 
of  nutrition,  growth,  and  decay.  But  of  these  four  the  last  is 
the  only  one  common  to  all  living  bodies  without  exception ;  it 
is  the  foundation  presupposed  by  the  other  three.  It  is  the  only 
one  possessed  by  plants,**  and  common  to  all  plants  as  well  as  to 
all  animals — to  all  animated  bodies. 

What  is  the  animating  principle  belonging  to  each  of  these 
bodies,  and  what  is  the  most  general  definition  of  it  ?    Such  is  ^ 
the  problem  that  Aristotle  states  to  himself  about  the  soul.®    He  /^ 
explains  it  by  a  metaphysical  distinction  first  introduced  (appar- 


*  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  iii.  p.  407,  a. 
32 :  ^Ti  5*  7j  y6r)(rii  foiKtv  i^pffiiifftt  riy\  ^ 

^  Ibid.  II.  i.  p.  412,  a.  11 ;  oMai  Z\ 
fi<i\i(n^  (lyau  doKovO'i  r^  (Tc^/iora,  K(d  ro{n<av 
rh.  4tv<riKd'  rStv  8^  (pvffuc&y  rh.  fihv  Hx^i 
^w-^i/,  TO  8*  oifK  ^x**'  C^'V  '^  \4y(aj  r^y 
8i*  avrov  Tpo<p^y  koI  aH^riffiy  koJ  tpOiffiy, 


'^  Ibid,  it  p.  413,  a.  22:  TXfoyax&t 
8i  rod  ^v  \fyofi4yoVy  Khy  ty  ri  ro^rccy 
4yvir<Lpxv  fi6yoy,  Cv^  f^^f^  (pofityf  &c, 

«»  Ibid.  I.  V.  p.  411,  b.  27,  ad  fin. 

•  Ibid.  II.  ii.  p.  413,  b.  11:^  r^vxh 
r&y  tlffrifi4yuy  ro^rc^y  &f>x^* — Ibid.  i.  p. 
412,    a.    5 :   rh   &y  cfi)  Koiy^ctros  \6yos 
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ently)  by  himself  into  PhUosophia  Prima.  He  considers  Sub- 
stance or  Essence  as  an  ideal  compound ;  not  simply  as  clothed 
with  aU  the  accidents  described  in  the  nine  last  Categories,  but 
also  as  being  analysable  in  itself,  even  apart  from  these  acci- 
dents, into  two  abstract,  logical,  or  notional  elements  or  prin- 
cipia — ^Form  and  Matter.  This  distinction  is  borrowed  from  the 
most  familiar  facts  of  the  sensible  world — the  shape  of  solid 
objects.  When  we  see  or  feel  a  cube  of  wax,  we  distinguish  the 
cubic  shape  from  the  waxen  material ; '  we  may  find  the  like 
shape  in  many  other  materials — wood,  stone,  &c. ;  we  may  find 
the  like  material  in  many  different  shapes — sphere,  pyramid, 
&c. ;  but  the  matter  has  always  some  shape,  and  the  shape  has 
always  some  matter.  We  can  name  and  reason  about  the  matter, 
without  attending  to  the  shape,  or  distinguishing  whether  it  be 
cube  or  sphere  ;  we  can  name  and  reason  about  the  shape,  with- 
out attending  to  the  material  shaped,  or  to  any  of  its  various 
peculiarities.  But  this,  though  highly  useful,  is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion or  notional  distinction.  There  can  be  no  real  separation 
between  the  two :  no  shape  without  some  solid  material ;  no 
solid  material  without  some  shape.  The  two  are  correlates; 
each  of  them  implying  the  other,  and  neither  of  them  admitting 
of  being  realized  or  actualized  without  the  other. 

This  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is  one  of  the  capital 
features  of  Aristotle's  Phllosophia  Prhna,  He  expands  it  and 
diversifies  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  often  with  subtleties  very  diffi- 
cult to  follow ;  but  the  fundamental  import  of  it  is  seldom  lost — 
two  correlates  inseparably  implicated  in  fact  and  reality  in  every 
concrete  individual  that  has  received  a  substantive  name,  yet 
logically  separable  and  capable  of  being  named  and  considered 
apart  from  each  other.  The  Aristotelian  analysis  thus  brings 
out,  in  regard  to  each  individual  substance  (or  Hoc  Aliquid,  to 
use  his  phrase),  a  triple  point  of  view :  (1)  The  Form ;  (2)  The 
Matter;  (3)  The  compound  or  aggregate  of  the  two — in  other 
words,  the  inseparable  JBns,  which  carries  us  out  of  the  domain 
of  logic  or  abstraction  into  that  of  the  concrete  or  reality.*' 


*  Ariatot.  Do  Animft,  II.  i.  p.  412,  b.  7 : 
rhv  Ktiphy  Ka\  rh  o'xVh*'^ 

^  Aristot.  Metaphyn.  Z.  iii.  p.  1029, 
ft.  1-34;  De  Animd,  II.  i.  p.  412,  n.  (J;  p. 
414,  u.  15. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Pliywiou,  Ari8- 
totlo  puslios  tliis  analy.siH  yet  furtlier. 
iutroducin.'r   thre(»  ]trincipia    innU'ad   of    b.  2I»). 


affirmation  ;  ho  provides  a  sign  minus  as 
counter-denomination  to  the  ngn  pluM. 
But  ho  intimates  that  this  is  only  the 
samcj  aimlyHis  more  minutely  ditjcrimi- 
nated,  or  in  a  dillercut  point  of  view :  8<^ 
iffTi  fx\v  ft)s  hvo  \fKr(ov  tJycu  tAj  iipyds, 
tffTi   5*  «y   rpus  (Phys.   I.  vil.   p.   190, 


two:— (1)  Form, (2)  Muttor,(3)  Privation 
(of  Form);  he  given  a  distinct  general 


Materia  Triina  (Aristotle  says,  Phys.  L 
vii.  p.  191,  a.  8)  is  "knowahle  only  by 


namo  to  the  negation  as  well  as  to  tho    analogy  *' — i.e.,  explicable  only  by  illiu- 


ceap.  xn. 


FORM  AND  ilATTER. 
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Aristotle  farther  recognizes,  between  these  two  logical  corre- 
lates, a  marked  difference  of  rank.  The  Form  stands  first,  the 
Matter  second, — ^not  in  time,  but  in  notional  presentation.  The 
Form  is  higher,  grander,  prior  in  dignity  and  esteem,  more  Ens^ 
or  more  nearly  approaching  to  perfect  entity ;  the  Matter  is 
lower,  meaner,  posterior  in  dignity,  farther  removed  from  that 
perfection.  The  conception  of  wax,  plaster,  wood,  &c.,  without 
any  definite  or  determinate  shape,  is  confused  and  unimpressive ; 
but  a  name,  connoting  some  definite  shape,  at  once  removes 
this  confusion,  and  carries  with  it  mental  pre-eminence,  alike  as 
to  phantasy,  memory,  and  science.  In  the  logical  hierarchy  of 
Aristotle,  Matter  is  the  inferior  and  Form  the  superior ;  ■  yet 
neither  of  the  two  can  escape  from  its  relative  character  :  Form 
requires  Matter  for  its  correlate,  and  is  nothing  in  itself  or  apart,^ 
just  as  much  as  Matter  requires  Form ;  though  from  the  inferior 
dignity  of  Matter  we  find  it  more  frequently  described  as  the 
second  or  correlate,  while  Form  is  made  to  stand  forward  as  the 
relatum.  For  complete  reality,  we  want  the  concrete  individual 
having  the  implication  of  both ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
constituents  per  se,  no  separate  real  existence  can  be  affirmed, 
but  only  a  nominal  or  logical  separation. 

This  difference  of  rank  between  Matter  and  Form — that  the 
first  is  inferior  and  the  last  the  superior — ^is  sometimes  so  much 
put  in  the  foreground,  that  the  two  are  conceived  in  a  different 
manner  and  under  other  names,  as  Potential  and  Actual. 
Matter  is  the  potential,  imperfect,  inchoate,  which  the  superven- 
ing Form  actualizes  into  the  perfect  and  complete  ;  a  transition 
from  half-reality  to  entire  reality  or  act.  The  Potential  is  the 
undefined  or  indeterminate*' — what  may  be  or  may  not  be — 


trativo  examples:  as  the  brass  is  to  the 
statue,  as  the  wood  is  to  the  couoh,  &o. ; 
natural  substauces  being  explained  from 
works  of  art,  as  is  frequent  with  Ari- 
stotle. 

*  Aristot.  Do  Gener.  Animal.  11.  L 
p.  729,  a.  10.  Matter  and  Form  are  here 
com pn red  to  the  female  and  the  male 
— to  mother  and  father.  Form  is  a  cause 
operative,  Matter  a  cause  co-operative, 
though  both  are  alike  indispensable  to 
full  reality.  Compare  Physic.  I.  ix. 
p.  102,  a.  13 :  rj  fi^y  ykp^  ^Ofi4vou(ra 
ffwcurla  r-p  fiop<p^  rS>v  yivotiivotv  tffrlvt 
&(rir€p  fi'fjTTjp' — &AA^  toCt*  (^ariy  ^  SXij, 
&(nrep  hv  ti  (fnjXv  Jk^fxyos  Kal  €u<rxfihy 
Ka\ov  (4<pi€To). — De  Partibus  Animalium, 
I.  i.  p.  640,  b.  28 :  rj  yap  kot^  r^iv  fiopip^v 
tpwTts  Kvpuaripa  T^y  vXik^s  (piff^as. 

Metaphys.  Z.  iii.  p.   1029,  a.  5:  rh 


tVioi  T^f  0\i?f  irp6rtpov  icai  i»aKKo»  6y—^ 
p,  1039,  a.  1. 

See  in  Bchwegler,  pp.  13,  42,  83, 
Part  II.  of  his  Commentary  on  the  AriB- 
totelian  Metaphysica. 

^  Aristot.  Metaph.  Z.  viii.  p.  1033, 
b.  10,  seq. 

«  Ibid,  e.  viii.  p.  1050,  b.  10.  He 
says,  p.  1(H8,  a.  35,  that  this  distinc- 
tion between  Potential  and  Actual  can- 
not be  defined,  but  can  only  be  illus- 
trated by  particular  examples,  several  of 
which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate.  Tren- 
delenburg observes  (Note  ad.  Aristot.  De 
Animft,  p.  807)  : — *'  A^ofus  contraria 
adhuc  in  se  inclusa  tenet,  ut  in  utrum(^ue 
abire  possit :  iy4pyfta  alterum  excludit." 
Compare  also  ib.  p.  302.  This  May  or 
May  not  be  IB  the  widest  and  most  general 
sense  of  the  terms  iiyofus  and  iuyar6Pf 
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what  is  not  yet  actual,  and  may  perhaps  never  become  so,  but  is 
prepared  to  pass  into  actuality  when  the  energizing  principle 
comes  to  aid..  In  this  way  of  putting  the  antithesis,  the  Poten- 
tial is  not  so  much  implicated  with  the  Actual  as  merged  and 
suppressed  to  make  room  for  the  Actual :  it  is  as  a  half-grown 
passing  into  a  full-grown  ;  being  itself  essential  as  a  preliminary 
stage  in  the  order  of  logical  generation.*  The  three  logical 
divisions — Matter,  Form,  and  the  resulting  Compound  or  Con- 
crete (to  (rOvoXov,  TO  <ruv£iX??)it/Li£vov),  are  here  compressed  into 
two — the  Potential  and  the  Actualization  thereof.  Actuality 
(ivipyeia,  IvTtXix'^ia)  coincides  in  meaning  partly  with  the  Form, 
partly  with  the  resulting  Compound ;  the  Form  being  so  much 
exalted,  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  almost  effaced.^ 

Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  respecting  Matter,  in  its 
Aristotelian  (logical  or  ontological)  sense :  (1)  It  may  be  Body, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  Body ;  ^  (2)  It  is  only  intelligible  as  the 
correlate  of  Form :  it  can  neither  exist  by  itself,  nor'  can  it  be 
known  by  itself  (i.e.,  when  taken  out  of  that  relativity).  This 
deserves  notice,  because  to  forget  the  relativity  of  a  relative 
word,  and  to  reason  upon  it  as  if  it  were  an  absolute,  is  an  over- 
sight not  unfrequent.  Furthermore,  each  variety  of  Matter  has 
its  appropriate  Form,  and  each  variety  of  Form  its  appropriate 
Matter,  with  which  it  correlates.  There  are  various  stages  or 
gradations  of  Matter ;  from  Materia  Prima,  which  has  no  Form 


oommoQ  to  all  the  analogical  or  derivative  I  puyvfitd(ofi(y  r^  rpdyfiara  4k  rrit  vt^^w 
applications  that  Aristotle  points  out  as  '  &AA'  iK  r^s  TpocrcxoGs*  \4yofjL(v  yhp  rh 
Monging  to  them.    It  is  more  general    Kifi<i>Tiov  ^6\iyov  4k  t^j  vpoo-cxoOs,  Aaa* 


than  that  which  he  gives  as  the  K^pios 
Upos  rrjs  irpiinrjs  ivyafifws — i-px'h  fifTw 
fikriTiKii  4v  iiWtp  ^  ^  &AAo,  and  ought 
seemingly  to  be  itself  considered  as  the 
K{>pioi  Spos,    Cf.  Arist.  Metaphys.  A.  xii. 


oit  yifivov  4k  t^s  Tofi^oi' 

^  Aristot.  Metaphys.  H.  i.  p.  1042,  a.  25, 
seq.  Ho  scarcely  makes  any  distinction 
here  between  tKri  and  ^{fvofxtSf  or  between 
fjLop<l>^   and  tylpyua  (cf.  0.  viii.  p.  1050, 


p.  1020,  a.  5,  with  the  comment  of  Bonitz,  |  a.  15). 
who  remarks  upon  the  loose  language  of  j  Alexander  in  his  C!ommentary  on  this 
Aristotle  in  this  chapter  but  imputes  to  ^  book  (0.  iii.  p.  1047,  a.  30)  p.  542,  Bonitz*8 
Aristotle  a  greater  amount  of  contra-  i  edit.,  remarks  that  4y4py(ia  is  used  by 
diction  than  he  seems  to  deserve  (Comm.  |  Aristotle  in  a  double  sense ;  tiometimes 
ad  Metaphys.  pp.  256,  303).  |  meaning  Klyriats  trphi  rh  t«Xo$,  sometimes 

■  Ji,'w«;>otew/iaisavarif'ty  of  ^n*(Ari8t.  i  meaning  the  r4\os  itself.  Comp.  H.  iii. 
Metaph.  A.  vii.  p.  1017,  b.  (5),  but  an  p.  1043,  a.  32 ;  also  the  commentary  of 
imperfect  variety :  it  is  hy  ot«a^s,  which  i  Bonitz,  p.  393. 

may  U-come  matured  into  hy  TtKtioVj  hy  I  «  Aristot.  Metaph.  Z.  xi.  p.  1036,  a.  8: 
4yrtKfx*'^^y  or  4y€py(i(f.  (Metaphys.  0.  i.  I  ^  8*  vKn  Hyyucrros  koB*  aOHjy.  C\ri  5'  ^ 
p.  1045,  a.  34).  j  fi^v  atarOtirij,  rj  5i  votjt^'   oicrflijr^  fi^y  oXow 

Matter  is  either  remote  or  proximate,  x«^f^y  «ai  ^vKoy  koL  b<rr}  Kiyririi  t*yn^ 
removed  either  by  one  stage  or  Bcveral  vot^t^  5i  ^  4y  rois  alaOriroTs  Owdpxowra 
stages  from  the  avyo\oy  in  which  it  cul-  '  ^^  J  alaB-nrd,  oloy  rh  fiaerifiaTiK<i.—p, 
minates.      Strictly    HiM«aking,   none    but  '  1035.  a.  7. 

proximate  matter  is  said  to  exist  SuvaAKi.  I      PhyHita,   III.   vi.   p.   207,  a.   26;   De 
Alexander  Schol.  (a<l  Metaph.  0.  p.  1049,    Gonejat.    et   Corrupt.    I.    v.   p.   320,    b. 
o.    19)   p.   781,   b.   39:    ij   itS^fio,  Cat,  ov  \  14-25. 
K4y9rtu  Syy(ifx*u      rl  Bri  iron  ;  Sti  ow  ira-  ; 
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at  all,  passing  upwards  through  successive  partial  developments 
to  Materia  Ultima;  which  last  is  hardly'  distinguishable  from 
Form  or  from  Materia  Formata. 

The  distinction  above  specified  is  employed  by  Aristotle  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Soul.  ^The  soul  belongs  to  the  Category  of 
Substance  or  Essence  (not  to  that  of  Quantity,  Quality,  &c.) ; 
but  of  the  two  points  of  view  under  which  Essence  may  be  pre- 
sented, the  soul  rankfl  w^'th  FnrTn.  pot  with  Matter — with  the  'sk 
Actual,  not  witli  tlie  Potential.  The  Matter  to  which  (as  corre-  J 
late)  soul  stands  related,  is  a  natural  body  {i.e.,  a  body  having 
within  it  an  inherent  principle  of  motion  and  rest)  organized  in 
a  certain  way,  or  fitted  out  with  certain  capacities  and  prepara- 
tions to  which  soul  is  the  active  and  indispensable  complement. 
These  capacities  would  never  come  into  actuality  without  the 
soul;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  actualities  or 
functions  in  the  soul  depends  upon,  and  is  limited  by,  the 
range  of  capacities  ready  prepared  for  it  in  the  body.  The 
implication  of  the  two  constitutes  the  Uving  subject,  with  all 
its  functions,  active  and  passive,  j  If  the  eye  were  an  animated 
or  living  subject,  seeing  would  b^ts  soul ;  if  the  carpenter's  axe  " 
were  Uving,  cutting  would  be  its  soul ;  ^  the  matter  would  be  the 
lens  or  the  iron  in  which  this  soul  is  embodied.  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable, however,  that  all  the  functions  of  the  living  subject 
should  be  at  all  times  in  complete  exercise :  the  subject  is  still 
living,  even  while  asleep ;  the  eye  is  stiU  a  good  eye,  though  at 
the  moment  closed.  It  is  enough  if  the  functional  aptitude 
exist  as  a  dormant  property,  ready  to  rise  into  activity,  when  the 
proper  occasions  present  themselves.  This  minimum  of  Form 
suffices  to  give  living  efficacy  to  the  potentialities  of  body ;  it  is 
enough  that  a  man,  though  now  in  a  dark  night  and  seeing 
nothing,  will  see  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises;  or  that  he  knows 
geometry,  though  he  is  not  now  thinking  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
blem. This  dormant  possession  is  what  Aristotle  calls  the  Ffrst 
Entelechy  or  Energy,  i.e.,  the  lowest  stage  of  Actuality,  or  the 
minimum  of  influence  required  to  transform  PotentiaUty  into 
Actuality.     The  Aristotelian  definition  of  Soul  is  thus :  The  first 


"  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  ii.  p.  414,  a.  '  173,  240,  Pt  2od.    Compare  alao  ArUi. 
25:    iKciaTuv    yap    rj    eVT€\€x**a    iv  t£    De  Gener.  Animal.  II.  i.  p.  735,  a.  9; 


SvydfjLfi   inrdpxovri  Ka\   rij   olK*i<f  vAiy    irc- 
<pvK(y  iyyiyfadou. — Physica,  II.  ii.  p.  11>4, 


also  De  CojIo,  IV.  ill.  p.  310,  b.  14. 
^  Aristot.  De  Animft,  II.  i.  p.  412,  b. 


b.  8  :  irt  Tu>y  vp6s  rt  ri  vKrj'  &AX^  yiip  18  :  «l  ykp  Jiv  6  6<p$a\fjLbs  (v^f*  ^^X^  ^  V 
«f5ei  6,\K7j  0Atj.— Metaph.  H.  vl.  p.  1045,  '  ahrov  ^  6rins'  o0tij  yiip  ovffla  6(p0a\fiov  ^ 
b.  17  :  I'o'Ti  8',  &air(p  tXprirai,  koJ  ri  fcar^  rhv  xAyov,  6  i*  6<p9a\fihs  u\ri  6\\f€us, 
icx^T  rj  v\ri  Kai  t]  fiopif*^  ravr6  koJ  HvydfJLtij  ^s  6wo\tivo^<nis  ovK^r^  6(f^a\ti.6s^  vK^y 
rh  8e  iyfpytla.  See  upon  this  doctrine  dfjMyifjMS,  KoBdwtp  6  \ldwos  Koi  6  yt- 
Schwegler*s  Commentary,  pp.  100,   154,    ypafifi4yoS' 
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Tentelechy  of  a  natural  organized  body,  having  life  in  potentiality/ 
jThis  is  all  that  is  essential  to  the  soul;  the  second  or  higher 
jentelechy  (actual  exercise  of  the  faculties)  is  not  a  constant  or 
Vuniversal  property.^ 

In  this  definition  of  Soul,  Aristotle  employs  his  own  PhUosophia 
Prima  to  escape  the  errors  committed  by  prior  philosophers.  He 
does  not  admit  that  the  soul  is  a  separate  entity  in  itself ;  or 
that  it  is  composed  (as  Empedokles  and  Demokritus  had  said) 
of  corporeal  elements,  or  (as  Plato  had  said)  of  elements  partly 
corporeal,  partly  logical  and  notional.  He  rejects  the  imaginary 
virtues  of  number,  invoked  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  Xenokrates ; 
lastly,  he  keeps  before  him  not  merely  man,  but  all  the  varieties 
oi  animated  objects,  to  which  his  definition  must  be  adapted. 
/His  first  capital  point  is  to  put  aside  the  alleged  identity,  or 
\  similarity,  or  sameness  of  elements,  between  soul  and  body ;  and 
to  put  aside  equally  any  separate  existence  or  substantiality  of 
soul.  He  effepts  both  thesa^nurposes  by  defining  them  as  essen- 
tially relatuTrif^  and  correlate  the  soul,  as  the  relatum,  is  unin- 
telligible and  unmeaning  without  its  correlate,  upon  which 
accordingly  its  definition  is  declared  to  be  founded. 

The  real  animated  subject  may  be  looked  at  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  relatum  or  from  that  of  the  correlate ;  bat, 
though  the  two  are  thus  logically  separable,  in  fact  and  reality 
they  are  inseparably  implicated ;  and,  if  either  of  them  be  with- 
drawn, the  animated  subject  disappears.  "  The  soul  (saj^s  Ari- 
stotle) is  not  any  variety  of  body,  but  it  cannot  be  without  a 
body;  it  is  not  a  body,  but  it  is  something  belonging  to  or 
related  to  a  body ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  in  a  body,  and  in  a 
body  of  such  or  such  potentialities.**  *  Soul  is  to  body  (we  thus 
read),  not  as  a  compound  of  like  elements,  nor  as  a  typo  is  to  its 
copy,  or  vice  versa,  but  as  a  relatum  to  its  correlate ;  dependent 
upon  the  body  for  all  its  acts  and  manifestations,  and  bringing 
to  consummation  what  in  the  body  exists  as  potentiality  only. 
Soul,  however,  is  better  than  body ;  and  the  animated  being  is 
better  than  the  inanimate  by  reason  of  its  soul.* 


•  Aristot.  De  Animft,  II.  i.  p.  412,  a. 
27:  iih  ^vx'h  i<Triif  ivr(\4xfia  rj  irpwrrj 
adfiaTos  <pv(riKov  Svydfiti  %u>ijv  tx^^"^^^' 
roiovro  Z^  %  h.v  ^  ipyayiKoy.  Compare 
Kletaphysicc^  Z.  x.  p.  1035,  b.  14-27. 

*»  Arifitot.  De  Animft,  II.  ii.  p.  414,  a. 
8-18.  Thodiatinotion  here  tak<!n  between 
the  first  or  lower  Htigi-  of  Entflecliy,  and 
the  second  or  higher  stage,  coincides 
Bubstantiully  with  the  distinction  iii  the 
Nikomuchean  Ethicu  and  elsewhere  be- 
tween  «((t   and   tyipyua,     See    Tupica, 


IV.  V.  p.  125,  b.  15:  Ethic.  Nikom.  II. 
i.-v.  p.  1103  seq. 

*=  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  XL  ii.  p.  414,  a, 
10 :  Kol  hih.  rovra  koX&s  vwokofjifidtHfwruf 
ots  ^oKfT  fir}T*  Ikvfv  ffdifMroi  tlyai  fiiirt  aHfjA 
ri  rj  ^vx'h'  <y«/xa  fxku  yhp  oIk  ( er  ty 
a  <a  fxar  o  s  h  4  ri,  Ktd  8i^  rovro  i¥ 
arafxart  (nrdpx^ii  'foi  iy  a<afjMTi  roiovr^. 
Compare  Aristot.  Do  Juyentute  ot 
Senectute,  i.  p.  407,  b.  14. 

*  Aristot.  De  Geucrat  AnimiJ.  II.  i. 
p.  731,  b.  29. 
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The  animated  subject  is  thus  a  form  imioersed  or  implicated 
in  matter;:  and  all  its  actions  and  passions  are  so  likewise.^ 
Each  of  these  has  its  formal  side,  as  concerns  the  soul,  and  its 
material  side,  as  concerns  the  bodyJ    When  a  man  or  animal  is 
angry,  for  example,  this  emotion  i^oth  a  fact  of  the  soul  and  a 
fact  of  the  body  :  in  the  first  of  these  two  characters,  it  may  be 
defined  as  an  appetite  for  hurting  some  one  who  has  hurt  us ;  in 
the  second  of  the  two,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  ebullition  of  the 
blood  and  heat  round  the  heart.^    The  emotion,  belonging  to 
the  animated  subject  or  aggregate  of  soul  and  body,  is  a  complex 
fact  having  two  aspects,   logically  distinguishable  from,  each 
other,  but  each  correlating  and  implying  the  other.     This  is  true 
not  only  in  regard  to  our  passions,  emotions,  and  appetites,  but 
also  in  regard  to  our  perceptions,  phantasms,  reminiscences, 
reasonings,  efforts  of  attention  in  learning,  &c.  ^^e  do  not  say 
that  the  soul  weaves  or  builds  (Aristotle  observes  T-  we  say  that 
the  animated  subject,  the  aggregate  of  soul  and  body-,  the  maUf 
weaves  or  buildsi)  So  we  ought  also  to  say,  not  that  the  soul 
feels  anger,  pitj^f  love,   hatred,  &c.,  or  that  the  soul  learns, 
reasons,  recollects,  &c.,  but  that  the  man  with  his  soul  doQS 
these  things.     The  actual  movement  throughout  these  processes 
is  not  in  the  soul,  but  in  the  body ;  sometimes  going  to  the  soul 
(as  in  sensible  perception),  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  soul 
to  the  body  (as  in  the  case  of  reminiscence).    All  these  processes 
are  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical,  pervading  the  whole  animated 
subject,  and  having  two  aspects  coincident  and  inter-dependent, 
though  logically  distinguishable.  .  The  perfect  or  imperfect  dis- 
crimination by  the  sentient  soul  depends  upon  the  good  or  bad 
condition  of  the  bodily  sentient  organs ;  an  old  man  that  has 
become  shortsighted  would  see  as  well  as  before,  if  he  could 
regain  his  youthful  eye.     The  defects  of  the  soul  arise  from 
defects  in  the  bodily  organism  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  cases 
of  drunkenness  or  sickness ;   and  this  is  not  less  true  of  the 
Nous,  or  intellective  soul,  than  of  the  sentient  soul.^  /intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  emotion,  are  phenomena,  not  of  the  bodily 
organism  simply,  nor  of  the  Notts  simply,  but  of  the  community 
or  partnership  of  which  both  are  members ;  )and,  when  intelli- 

^  Aristot.  Do  Amin&,I.  i.  p.  403,  a.  25:     Jkvepwirow  rf  ^uxi'   '^ovro  tk  ii^  &s  iy 


Tct  iret^Tj  \6rY0t  fvvKoi  ciaiy,  Comporo  II. 
i.  p.  412,  b.  10-25  ;  p.  413,  a.  2. 

''  Ibid.  I.  i.  p.  40:{,  a.  30. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  p.  408,  b.  12.  t^  8i  \iy€iy 
opyl^taOou  t^v  ^vxh^  Bfioioy  Ktty  tX  ris  \4yoi 
r^y  r^fvx^jy  v<pody€iy  ^  oiKoiofidy  fifkrioy 
yhp  iffMS  fi^  \4y€ty  r^y  vf'wxV  ^A.€*ik  1^ 
fiayOdyfiy    ^    8iavoc7(r0ai,    &AA^   rhy 


liixp*^  fictlyris,  5t«  8'  iir^  iKtiyriSj  &c. 
Again,  b.  30:  8ri  fx^y  ody  obx  ol6y  t€ 
KiyftffOcu  r^y  ^vx'fiy^  <l>ay(phy  4k  ro6ruy. 

**  Ibid.  b.  26.  Compare  a  similar  doc- 
trine in  the  Timffius  of  Plato,  p.  86, 
B..D. 


K 
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gence  gives  way,  this  is  not  because  the  Nous  itself  is^  impaired, 
but  because  the  partnership  is  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  bodily 
organism. 

Eespecting  the  Nofts  (the  theorizing  Notts),  we  must  here 
observe  that  Aristotle  treats  it  as  a  separate  kind  or  variety  of 
soul,  with  several  peculiarities.  We  shall  collect  presently  all 
that  he  says  upon  that  subject,  which  is  the  most  obscure 
portion  of  his  psychology. 

In  regard  to  soul  generally,  the  relative  point  of  view  with 
body  as  the  correlate  is  constantly  insisted  on  by  Aristotle ; 
without  such  correlate  his  assertions  would  have  no  meaning.  * 
But  the  relation  between  them  is  presented  in  several  different 
ways.  The  soul  is  the  cause  and  principle  of  a  living  body ;  * 
by  which  is  meant,  not  an  independent  and  pre-existent  some- 
thing that  brings  the  body  into  existence  but,  an  immanent  or 
indwelling  influence  which  sustains  the  unity  and  guides  the 
functions  of  the  organism.  According  to  the  quadruple  classifi- 
cation of  Cause  recognized  by  Aristotle  —  Formal,  Material, 
Movent,  and  Final — the  body  furnishes  the  Material  Cause, 
while  the  soul  comprises  all  the  three  others.  The  soul  is  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  the  Form  in  relation  to  the  body  as 
Matter,  but  it  is,  besides,  the  Movent,  inasmuch  as  it  determines 
the  local  displacement  as  well  as  all  the  active  functions  of  the 
body — nutrition,  growth,  generation,  sensation,  &c. ;  lastly,  it  is 
also  the  Final  Cause,  since  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of 
the  same  Form,  in  successive  individuals,  is  the  standing  pur- 
pose aimed  at  by  each  body  in  the  economy  of  Nature.**  Under 
this  diversity  of  aspect,  soul  and  body  are  reciprocally  integrant 
and  complementary  of  each  other,  the  real  integer  (the  Living  or 
Animated  Body)  including  both. 

Soul,  in  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view — what  is  common  to 
all  living  bodies,  comprises  several  varieties.  But  these  varieties 
are  not  represented  as  forming  a  genus  with  co-ordinate  species 
under  it,  in  such  manner  that  the  counter-ordinate  species, 
reciprocally  excluding  each  other,  are,  when  taken  together, 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  genus  ;  like  man  and  brute  in  regard 
to  animal.  The  varieties  of  soul  arc  distributed  into  successive 
stages  gradually  narrowing  in  extension  and  enlarging  in  com- 
prehension ;  the  first  or  lowest  stage  being  co-extensive  with  the 
whole,  but  connoting  only  two  or  three  simple  attributes;  the 
second,  or  next  above,  connoting  all  these  and  more  besides,  but 


■  Aristot.  Do  Animft,  II.  iv.  p.  415,  b.  I  oiV/oKoi  k^xM'  TaDroSi  iroXXox»T  ktyfrm. 
7:    ffTTt   8*    7j   ^vxh   TOW    (u>yros   (rdtfiaroi  \       ^  Ibid.  b.  1. 
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denoting  only  part  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  first ;  the 
third  connoting  aU  this  and  more,  but  denoting  yet  fewer  indi- 
viduals; and  so  on  forward.  Thus  the  concrete  indiyiduals, 
called  living  bodies,  include  all  plants  as  well  as  all  animals; 
but  the  soul,  called  Nutritive  by  Aristotle,  corresponding  thereto 
connotes  only  nutrition,  growth,  decay,  and  generation  of  another 
similar  individual.*^  In  the  second  stage,  plants  are  left  out,  but 
all  animals  remain :  the  Sentient  soul,  belonging  to  animals, 
but  not  belonging  to  any  plants,  connotes  all  the  functions  and 
faculties  of  the  Nutritive  soul,  together  with  sensible  perception 
(at  least  in  its  rudest  shape)  besides.^  We  proceed  onward  in 
the  same  direction,  taking  in  additional  faculties — the  Movent, 
Appetitive,  Phantastic  (Imaginative),  Noetic  (Intelligent)  soul, 
and  thus  diminishing  the  total  of  individuals  denoted.  But  each 
higher  variety  of  soul  continues  to  possess  all  the  faculties  of 
the  lower.  Thus  the  Sentient  soul  cannot  exist  without  compre- 
hending all  the  faculties  of  the  Nutritive,  though  the  Nutritive 
exists  (in  plants)  without  any  admixture  of  the  Sentient.  Again, 
the  Sentient  soul  does  not  necessarily  possess  either  memory^ 
imagination,  or  intellect  (Notls) ;  but  no  soul  can  be  either 
Imaginative  or  Noetic,  without  being  Sentient  as  well  as  Nutri- 
tive. The  Noetic  Soul,  as  the  highest  of  all,  retains  in  itself 
aU  the  lower  faculties ;  but  these  are  found  to  exist  apart  from  it.® 

We  may  remark  here  that  the  psychological  classification  of 
Aristotle  proceeds  in  the  inverse  direction  to  that  of  Plato.  In 
the  Platonic  TimsBus  we  begin  with  the  grand  soul  of  the  Kos- 
mos,  and  are  conducted  by  successive  steps  of  degradation  to 
men,  animals,  plants ;  while  Aristotle  lays  his  foundation  in 
the  largest,  most  multiplied,  and  lowest  range  of  individuals, 
carrying  us  by  successive  increase  of  conditions  to  the  fewer  and 
the  higher. 

The  lowest  or  Nutritive  soul,  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  "^ 
conditions  involved  in  it,  is  the  indispensable  basis  whereon  all  j 
the  others  depend.N  None  of  the  other  souls  can  exist  apart/ 
from  it."*  It  is  the  first  constituent  of  the  living  individual — the 
implication  of  Form  with  Matter  in  a  natural  body  suitably 


•  In  the  Aristotelian  treatise  De  Plantis,  I  *  Ibid.  II.  ii.  p.  413.  a.  25-30,  b.  32 ;  iii. 
p.  815,  b.  16,  it  is  stated  that  Empedokles,  p.  414,  b.  29 ;  p.  415,  a.  10. 
Anaxagoras,  and  Demokritus,  all  affirmed  **  Ibid.  iv.  p.  415,  a.  25:  Tp<aTri  koI 
that  plants  had  both  intellect  and  cogni-  Kotyordrri  bvyafils  iari  ^vxv^,  Kaff  ^v 
^  tion  up  to  a  certain  moderate  point.  We  ^  vwdpxft  rh  (ny  iaraffiy.~p,  415,  b.  8 : 
do  not  cite  this  treatise  as  the  composition  i  rov  (ciyros  trdfiaros  airia  Koi  itpx'h- — HI- 
of  Aristotle,  but  it  is  reasonably  good  .  xii.  p.  434,  a.  22-30,  b.  24.  Aristot. 
evidence  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  De  Bespiratione,  viii.  p.  474,  a.  30,  b, 
those  other  pliilosophers.  |  11. 

^  Aristot.  De  AuimH,  I.  v.  p.  411,  b.  28.  I 
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organized;  it  is  the  preservative  of  the  life  of  the  individnal, 
with  its  aggregate  of  functions  and  faculties,  and  with  the  proper 
limits  of  size  and  shape  that  characterize  the  species;'  it  is, 
moreover,  the  preservative  of  perpetuity  to  the  species,  inas- 
much as  it  prompts  and  enables  each  individual  to  generate  and 
leave  behind  a  successor  like  himself;  which  is  the  only  way 
that  an  individual  can  obtain  quasi-immortality,  though  all 
aspire  to  become  immortal.**  This  lowest  soul  is  the  primary 
cause  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It  is  cognate  with  the  celestial 
heat,  which  is  essential  also  as  a  co-operative  cause ;  accord- 
ingly, all  animated  bodies  possess  an  inherent  natural  heat.*^ 

We  advance  upwards  now  from  the  nutritive  soul  to  that 
higher  soul  which  is  at  once  nutritive  and  Sentient ;  for  Aristotle 
does  not  follow  the  example  of  Plato  in  recognizing  three  souls 
to  one  body,  but  assigns  only  one  and  the  same  soul,  though 
with  multiplied  faculties  and  functions,  to  one  and  the  same 
body.  Sensible  perception,  with  its  accompaniments,  forms  the 
characteristic  privilege  of  the  animal  as  contrasted  with  the 
plant.**  Sensible  perception  admits  of  many  diversities,  from 
the  simplest  and  rudest  tactile  sensation,  which  even  the  lowest 
animals  cannot  be  without,  to  the  full  equipment  of  five  senses 
which  Aristotle  declares  to  be  a  maximum  not  susceptible  of 
increase.®  But  the  sentient  faculty,  even  in  its  lowest  stage, 
indicates  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  the  soul  in  its  character  of 
form.  The  soul,  qud  sentient  and  percipient,  receives  the  form 
of  the  perceptum  without  the  matter;  whereas  the  nutritive 
soul  cannot  disconnect  the  two,  but  receives  and  appropriates 
the  nutrient  substance,  form  and  matter  in  one  and  combined.' 
Aristotle  illustrates  this  characteristic  feature  of  sensible  per- 
ception by  recurring  to  his  former  examj)le  of  the  wax  and  the 
figure.  Just  as  wax  receives  from  a  signet  the  impression 
engraven  thereon,  whether  the  matter  of  the  signet  be  iron,  gold, 
stone,  or  wood ;  as  the  impression  stamped  has  no  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  reproduces  only  the  figure  engraven  on  the  signet. 


•  Arifltot.  Do  AnimA,  II.  iv.  p.  41C,  a.        •  Aristot.  Do  Animll,  II.  iii.  p.  414,  b. 
17.  2 :  p.  415,  a.  8 ;  III.  i  p.  424,  b.  22 ;  xiii. 

h  IbM.  p.  4ir>,  b.  2 ;  p.  41G,  b.  23:  4ir(l  \  p.  4:{r),  b.  15. 
9*  iwh   rov  r(\ovs   HiraMra  irpo<rayoptv€iy        ^  Ibid.  II.  xii.  p.  424,  a.  32-b.  4 :  iih  rl 
hUauov^t  riXos  5i  to  ycKi^Jiaoi  olov  avr6,  tirj    ffort   rk  ipmii  oIk   alaBdvtraij    tx^>^^   ^i 


Itv  T]  irpunri  ^vxh  ytyyTH'^'^h  oiloyavrS.  Al80 
Do  Generat.  Animal.  II.  i.  p.  731,  b.  33. 


fi6pioy   \^fvxiithv  Ktd  ir(i<rxorr(£  ri  vrh   rvv 
airrwv ;    Kol  ydip  ^vx<tou  koJ  Otpfudvfrcu* 


AiiHtot.  Do  Auimil,  11.  iv.  p.  410,  a.    atnoy    ykp   rh  fi^  ^X**"  f^f(r^rrfra^   finii 
10-18,  b.  29.  roiavrrw  iipxh^  oXay  ri  cWt;  H^x*^^^  twv 

^  Aristot.  Do   Sciwu   (?t   Sensili,  i.  p.  '  oiV^tjtwi/,  k\kh.  irt(o"X*»»'  M*'''^  '''V^  CXijs. 
430,  b.  12.     lie  conHiderB  Bi)ongc8  to  have  |      Themistius  ad.  loo.  p.  144,  ed.  SpcDgol : 
Homo  scmiatioii  (Uibt.  ADilual.  1.  i.  p.  487,  i  vdax^^  ^^  (pvrd)  trvvturioitarit  rris  0Xi)s  rov 
b.  9).  I  "KOiovvroSf  &c. 
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the  wax  being  merely  potential  and  undefined,  until  the  signet 
comes  to  convert  it  into  something  actual  and  definite ;  ^  so  the 
percipient  faculty  in  man  is  impressed  by  the  substances  in 
nature,  not  according  to  the  matter  of  each  but,  according  to 
the  qualitative  form  of  each.  Such  passive  receptivity  is  the 
first  and  lowest  form  of  sensation,^  not  having  any  magnitude 
in  itself,  but  residing  in  bodily  organs  which  have  magnitude, 
and  separable  from  them  only  by  logical  abstraction.  It  is  a 
potentiality,  correlating  with,  and  in  due  proportion  to,  the 
exterior  percipibile,  which,  when  acting  upon  it,  brings  it  into 
full  actuality.  The  actuality  of  both  {percipiens  and  perceptum) 
is  one  and  the  same,  and  cannot  be  disjoined  in  fact,  though  the 
potentialities  of  the  two  are  distinct  yet  correlative ;  the  per- 
cipiens  is  not  like  the  percipibile  originally,  but  becomes  like  it 
by  being  thus  actualized.^ 

The  sentient  soul  is  communicated  by  the  male  parent  in  the 
act  of  generation,**  and  is  complete  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
not  requiring  a  process  of  teaching  after  birth ;  the  sentient 
subject  becomes  at  once  and  instantly,  in  regard  to  sense,  on  a 
level  with  one  that  has  attained  a  certain  actuality  of  cognition, 
but  is  not  at  the  moment  reflecting  upon  the  cognitum.  Poten- 
tiality and  Actuality  are  in  fact  distinguishable  into  lower  and 
higher  degrees ;  the  Potential  that  has  been  actualized  in  a  first 
or  lower  stage,  is  still  a  Potential  relatively  to  higher  stages  of 
Actuality.®  The  Potential  may  be  acted  upon  in  two  opposite 
ways ;  either  by  deadening  and  extinguishing  it,  or  by  developing 
and  carrying  it  forward  to  realization.  The  sentient  soul,  when 
asleep  or  inert,  requires  a  cause  to  stimulate  it  into  actual 
seeing  or  hearing ;  the  noetic  or  cognizant  soul,  imder  like  cir- 
cumstances, must  also  be  stimulated  into  actual  meditation  on 
its  cognitum.  But  there  is  this  difi'erence  between  the  two.  The 
sentient  soul  communes  with  particulars ;  the  noetic  soul  with 


■  Ariatot.  De  Anim&,  II.  xii.  p.  424,  a. 
19. 

*'  Ilnd.  a.  24 :  aia&rjT'fipioy  Hh  wpSarov  4v 
^  r)  Toiavrri  Svy<mis,  &c. — III.  xii.  p.  434, 
a.  29. 

'<=  Ibid.  III.  ii.  p.  425,  b.  25:  i)  ih  rod 
ala-driTov  iytpyfia  Kcd  rrjs  alaO^fffvs  ri 
ovT^  fi€y  iffri  koI  /i/o,  rh  8*  «Iva«  oh  rahrhv 
avraus — II.  V.  p.  418,  a.  3 :  rb  8*  aladirruchv 
HvydfjLfi  4<rrly  otoy  rh  cuaOrirhy  IjBri  iyrt- 
A€xc<a, — ifd<rxfi  h^y  oZy  obx  Bfioioy  6y, 
vfiroyOhs  8*  ufiolotrcu  koI  tariy  otoy  iK€tyo. 
Alao  p.  417.  a.  7,  14,  20. 

There  were  conflicting  doctrines  cur- 
rent in  Aristotle's  time :  some  said  that, 


for  an  agent  to  act  upon  a  patient,  there 
must  be  likeness  between  the  two; 
others  said  that  there  must  be  ufdiheness, 
Aristotle  dissents  from  both,  and  adopts 
a  sort  of  intermediate  doctrine. 

<*  Aristot.  De  Gener.  Animal.  II.  v.  p. 
741,  a.  13,  p.  7;  De  AnimA,  II.  v.  p.  417, 
b.  17. 

•  Aristot  De  Animft,  II.  v.  p.  417,  b. 
18-32.    See  above,  p.  457,  note  *. 

The  extent  of  Potentiality,  or  the 
partial  Actuality,  which  Aristotle  claims 
for  the  sentient  soul  even  at  birth,  de- 
serves to  be  kept  in  mind;  we  shaU 
contrast  it  presently  with  what  he  says 
about  the  No^. 
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universals.  The  sentient  soul  derives  its  stimulus  from  without, 
and  from  some  of  the  individual  objects,  tangible,  visible,  or 
audible ;  but  the  noetic  soul  is  put  into  action  by  the  abstract 
and  universal,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  within  the  soul  itself ; 
so  that  a  man  can  at  any  time  meditate  on  what  he  pleases,  but 
he  cannot  see  or  hear  what  he  pleases,  or  anything  except  such 
visible  or  audible  objects  as  are  at  hand.* 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  many  animals  the  sentient 
soul  is  Uttle  developed ;  being  confined  in  some  to  the  sense  of 
touch  (which  can  never  be  wanting),**  and  in  others  to  touch  and 
taste.  But  even  this  minimum  of  sense — though  small,  if  com- 
pared with  the  variety  of  senses  in  man — is  a  prodigious  step  in 
advance  of  plants ;  it  comprises  a  certain  cognition,  and  within 
its  own  sphere  it  is  always  critical,  comparing,  discriminative.^ 
The  sentient  soul  possesses  this  discriminative  faculty  in  common 
with  the  noetic  soul  or  Intelligence,  though  applied  to  different 
objects  and  purposes ;  and  possesses  such  faculty,  because  it  is 
itself  a  mean  or  middle  term  between  the  two  sensible  extremes 
of  which  it  takes  cognizance, — hot  and  cold,  hard  and  soft,  wet 
and  dry,  white  and  black,  acute  and  grave,  bitter  and  sweet, 
light  and  darkness,  visible  and  invisible,  tangible  and  intangible, 
&c.  We  feel  no  sensation  at  all  when  the  object  touched  is 
exactly  of  the  same  temperature  with  ourselves,  neither  hotter 
nor  colder;  the  sentient  soul,  being  a  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  is  stimulated  to  assimilate  itself  for  the  time  to  either 
of  them,  according  as  it  is  acted  upon  from  without.  It  thus 
makes  comparison  of  each  with  the  other,  and  of  both  with  its 
own  mean.*^  Lastly,  the  sentient  faculty  in  the  soul  is  really 
one  and  indivisible,  though  distinguishable  logically  or  by  ab- 
straction into  different  genera  and  species.*"  Of  that  faculty 
the  central  physical  organ  is  the  heart,  which  contains  the 
congenital  or  animal  spirit.  The  AristoteUan  psychology  is  here 
remarkable,  affirming  as  it  does  the  essential  relativity  of  all 

•  Ariatot.  Do  Anima,  II.  v.  p.  417,  |  '»  Aristot.  De  Animft,  II.  x.  p.  422,  a.  20 ; 
b.  22:  ahiov  5i  Bri  rwv  Kaff  tKcurrou  ix.  p.  421,  b.  4-11;  xi.  p.  424,  n.  5:  koI 
il  kot'  ivipyuav  aXcOrjais^  ri  8*  iwiariifiT)  '  8iA  rovro  Kpiva  ra  aKTOrjrd  —to  yap  fiiaov 
rwy  Ka06\ov'  toCto  8*  ^v  out^  tt^s  4<tti  rp  |  KpiTiK6v.  III.  vii.  p.  431,  u.  10:  ((tri  rh 
^vyfi'      III.  iii.  p.  427,  b.  18.  ,  i)Sfadai     koI     \uir*ifr0at     rh    ivfpytiv    rfj 

'•  Ibid.  III.  xii.  p.  434,  b.  23  :  <payfphy  I  alad-nriKf}  fxfffSrriTi  irph^  rh  ayaOhv  fj  Kojcdy^ 
5x1  ovx  oJ6y  T«  &y€v  a<t>^s  tlvat  (^i^ov.  i  ^  roiavra.     III.  xiii.  p.  435,  a.  21. 

^  Ibid.  ix.  p.  432,  n.  Hi:  rtfi  KptriKip  t  IIo  renin rks  that  plants  have  no  similar 
hiou^oias  Kpyou  iarl  Kal  cuV^crfws — III.  iii.  '  /xea-cJrrjs — II.  xii.  p.  421,  b.  1. 
p.  427,  a.  20;  p.  420,  b.  lO-lT).  Do;  •"  Aiistot.  Do  Sonaii  ot  Sensili,  vii. 
Cicuerat.  Animal.  I.  xxiii.  p.  731,  n.  30.b.  p.  119,  a,  8,  17.  Do  Motu  Animal,  x. 
5;  De  Somno  et  Vigil,  i.  i>.  458,  b.  2.  p.  703,  a.  15.  Do  Somno  et  Vigil,  ii.  p. 
Tlio  sentient  faculty  is  called  Swofjuv  455,  a.  15,  21,  35;  p.  450,  a.  5.  Do 
trv/xtpvTou  KpiriK-fiy  in  Analyt.  Poster.  II.  '  Juvcntute  ct  Seno<'t.  p.  407,  b.  27;  p. 
xix.  p.  99,  b.  35.  409,  a.  4-12. 
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phenomena  of  sense  to  the  appreciative  condition  of  the  sentient; 
as  well  as  the  constant  implication  of  intellectual  and  discrimi- 
native comparison  among  them. 

All  the  objects  generating  sensible  perception,  are  magnitudes.* 
Some  perceptions  are  peculiar  to  one  sense  alone,  as  colour  to 
the  eye,  &c.  Upon  these  we  never  make  mistakes  directly ;  in 
other  words,  we  always  judge  rightly  what  is  the  colour  or  what 
is  the  sound,  though  we  are  often  deceived  in  judging  what  the 
thing  coloured  is,  or  where  the  sonorous  object  is.**  There  are, 
however,  some  perceivables  not  peculiar  to  any  one  sense  alone, 
but  appreciable  by  two  or  more;  though  chiefly  and  best  by 
the  sense  of  vision;  such  are  motion,  rest,  number,  figure, 
magnitude.  Here  the  appreciation  becomes  less  accurate,  yet 
it  is  still  made  directly  by  sense.®  But  there  are  yet  other 
matters  that,  though  not  directly  affecting  sense,  are  perceived 
indirectly,  or  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  what  is  directly 
perceived.  Thus  we  see  a  white  object ;  nothing  else  affecting 
our  sense  accept  its  whiteness.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  judge 
and  declare,  that  the  object  so  seen  is  the  son  of  Eleon.  This 
is  a  judgment  obtained  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  accompaniment ; 
by  accident^  so  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  the  same  does  not  ac- 
company all  sensations  of  white.  It  is  here  that  we  are  most 
liable  to  error.^ 

Among  the  five  senses,  Aristotle  distinguishes  two  as  operating 
by  direct  contact  between  subject  and  object  (touch,  taste); 
three  as  operating  through  an  external  intervening  medium 
(vision,  smell,  taste).  He  begins  with  Vision,  which  he  regards 
as  possessing  most  completely  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
a  sense.®  The  direct  and  proper  object  of  vision  is  colour. 
Now  colour  operates  upon  the  eye  not  immediately  (for,  if  the 
coloured  object  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  eye,  there  will 
be  no  vision),  but  by  causing  movements  or  perturbations  in 
the  external  intervening  medium,  air  or  water,  which  affect  the 
sense  through  an  appropriate  agency  of  their   own.'     This 


•  Aristot.  De  Sensn  et  Sensili,  viL 
p.    449,    a.   20:     rh    al<r0jrrhy   way    4<rr\ 

^  Ariatot.  De  Animft,  II.  vi.  p.  418,  a. 
10-16. 

'^  Aristot.  Do  Sensu  et  Sensili,  L  p. 
437,  a.  8 ;  iv.  p.  442,  b.  4-12.  He  says 
in  this  last  passage,  that  the  common 
perceivables  are  appreciable  at  leatt  hy 
both  sight  and  touch— if  not  by  all  the 
Bcnses. 

**  Aristot.  De  Animft,  II.  vi.  p.  418,  a. 
7-25:  \4yfrcu  9k  rh  cuaBriThy  rpixAs,  &y 


Z{)o  ii\y  Koff  ahr^  tpofitv  altrBdytaOaUf  rh  84 
|y  Korh,  ffvfififfiriK6s.  Also,  III.  i.  p.  425, 
b.24;  iii.  p,  428,  b.  18-25. 

•  AriBtot.  De  Anim&,  IIL  iu.  p.  429, 
a.  2  :  ^  ifjfis  lA/AKurra  aiffOrials  iariy,  AlfiO 
Metaphysioa,  A  init 

'  Aristot  De  Animft,  11.  vii.  p.  419,  a. 
12, 14, 19;  Aristot  De  Sensu  et  Sensili, 
iii  p.  440,  a.  18  :  6<rT*  tMs  Kpurroy  <f>dycuy 

Tov  olcrtfifrov  yiytaOai  r^y  d(ff$yj<rtyf  apf 
Kol  /i^  Tflu5  hwofj^oieus* — ^Ib.  ii.  p.  438,  b. 
3:   cTrc  ^&s  cYt*  &4p  ^^^^  '''^  fxira^h  rov 
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agency  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Diaphanous  or  Trans- 
•  parent.  When  actual  or  in  energy,  the  transparent  is  called 
light ;  when  potential  or  in  capacity  only,  it  is  called  darkness. 
The  eye  is  of  watery  structure,  apt  for  receiving  these  im- 
pressions,* It  is  the  presence  either  of  fire,  or  of  something 
analogous  to  the  celestial  body,  that  calls  forth  the  diaphanous 
from  the  state  of  potentiality  into  that  of  actuality  or  light; 
in  which  latter  condition  it  is  stimulated  by  colour.  The  dia- 
phanous, whether  as  light  or  as  darkness,  is  a  peculiar  nature 
or  accompaniment,  not  substantive  in  itself,  but  inherent 
chiefly  in  the  First  or  Celestial  Body,  yet  also  in  air,  water, 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  in  all  bodies  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.^  The  diaphanous  passes  at  once  and  simultaneously, 
in  one  place  as  well  as  in  another,  from  potentiality  to  actuality 
— from  darkness  to  light.  Light  does  not  take  time  to  travel 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  sound  and  smell  do.®  The 
diaphanous  is  not  a  body,  nor  eflOiuvium  from  a  body,  nor  any 
one  of  the  elements  :  it  is  of  an  adjective  character — a  certain 
agency  or  attribute  pervading  or  belonging  to  bodies,  along 
with  their  extension.^  Colour  marks  and  defines  the  surface 
of  the  body  qiid  diaphanous,  as  figure  defines  it  qud  extended. 
Colour  makes  the  diaphanous  itself  visible,  and  its  own  varieties 
visible  through  the  diaphanous.  Air  and  water  are  transparent 
throughout,  though  with  an  ill-defined  superficial  colour.  White 
and  black,  as  colours  in  solid  bodies,  correspond  to  the  condition 
of  light  or  darkness  in  air.  There  are  some  luminous  objects 
visible  in  the  dark,  as  fire,  fungous  matter,  eyes,  and  scales  of 
fish,  &c.,  though  they  have  no  appropriate  colour.®    There  are 


6pmik(vov  KoL  rov  6fifiaroSf  ^   8i^  rovrov  I  doklcs  affirmed  that  light  trayclliDg  from 
^t — i^  J i  -«.»r.^-  -x  A««.#  1  tlie  Sun  reached  the  intervening  spiico 


'tclyriaii  i<mv  rj  voiovaa  rh  Spay. 

•  Aristot.  Do  Animft,  II.  vii.  p.  419,  a. 
9  :  roino  yap  ^v  abr^  rh  xp<^M«'»'*  *^*^<^h  '^^ 
KiyrjriK^  tlycu  rov  Kar*  4y^py€iay  8io- 
^ayovs'  ^  8'  iyr(\4xfM  rov  Jiiaipayovs  (fnas 
itrrly.—Ih.  p.  418,  11-17:  Bray  jj  ^vreAc 
X<f?  ^iwpay^s  inch  vuphs  ^  roiovrov  oToy  rh 
iyw  <ra>fia' — irvphs  fj  roiovrov  nyhs  vapovala 
iv  r^  Siaipayfi, 

^  Aristot.  De  Animft,  II.  vii.  p.  418,  b. 
4.  Do  Scnsu  et  Sensili,  ii.  p.  438,  a. 
14.  b.  7;  iii.  p.  439,  a.  21,  seq.:  ft  «i 
X^fity  8(a^ay«f,  ovk  fffriy  XHioy  ktpos  ^ 
CfSaros,  ou8*  AWov  ruty  othto  kfyofityoty 
ewfidrwy,  iiXkd  ris  4<rr\  Koiy^  <p{f<rirj  koI 
^{^yofusi  %  X'^P'*^^  M^''  ®^*  ^<mv,  4y  ro6rois 
3*  iarif  Kol  TOis  &\\oif  aufixuriv  iwitipx^iy 
rots  fi^y  fiaWoy  ro7s  8*  Jirroy. 

«  Aristot.  De  Scnsu  et  Sensili,  vi.  p. 
446,  a.  23,  Boq.,  b.  27:  r^  fJyat  ytLp  n 
^s    iariv,   iAA*   oh   Kiyriais  ti$.     Kmpo- 


before  it  came  to  tho  earth ;  Aristotlo 
contradicts  him. 

*•  Aristot.  Do  Anim&,  II.  vii.  p.  418,  b. 
18  :  fori  8i  rh  anSros  (Tripi\fnt  t^s  roiavrr\s 
€{€»s  4k  Jiioiipavovs,  &<Tr€  i^Xoy  Sri  koI  ii 
rolrov  TT  apovffla  ^pSa  iffriy. — A^i^^t()t. 
Do  Sonsu  et  Sensili,  iii.  p.  439,  a.  2(3 :  ri 
fjL^y  oly  rov  tpwrhs  <f>6ais  4y  aopiartp  r^ 
itoup<iyu  iariv  rov  8*  4v  ro7s  a^fiaai  8ia- 
^>ayovs  rh  tcx^foy^  8ti  fi^y  ftrj  Iky  ri, 
irikoy  5ti  8i  rovro  iffrl  rh  xP^f^^^  ^*  '*'*^»' 
<rvfjLfiaiy6yruy  <f>ayfp6y.—  t<m  fi^y  yhp  4y  ry 
rov  ffdfiaros  w^pari,  oAA*  oC  ri  rh  rov 
atifiaros  ir«paj,  itWti  r^y  ain^y  ^vaiy  Stl 
yofxi(*iyf  ffirtp  koI  f(u>  xP^V^^^K^^y  raxnriy 
Kal  4yr6s. 

"  AriHtot.  Do  AniniA,  II.  vii.  p.  419,  a. 
2-25;  Aristot.  Do  Stnsu  et  Sensili,  iv.  p. 
442,  a.  20,— seven  ctJoure. 
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seven  species  or  varieties  of  colours,  but  all  of  them  proceed 
from  white  and  black,  blended  in  different  proportions,  or  seen 
one  through  another ;  white  and  black  are  the  two  extremes,  the 
other  varieties  being  intermediate  between  them. 

The  same  necessity  for  an  intervening  medium  external  to 
the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  vision,  prevails  also  in  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  smell.  If  the  audible  or  odorous  object  be 
placed  in  contact  with  its  organ  of  sense,  there  will  be  no 
hearing  or  smell.  Whenever  we  hear  or  smell  any  object,  there 
must  be  interposed  between  us  and  the  object  a  suitable  medium 
that  shall  be  affected  first ;  while  the  organ  of  sense  will  b^ 
affected  secondarily  through  that  medium.  Air  is  the  medium 
in  regard  to  soimd,  both  air  and  water  in  regard  to  smell ;  but 
there  seems  besides  (analogous  to  the  transparent  in  regard  to 
vision)  a  special  agency  called  the  Trans-Sonant,  which  pervades 
air  and  enables  it  to  transmit  sound;  and  certainly  another 
special  agency  called  the  Trans-Olfacient,  which  pervades  both 
air  and  water,  and  enables  them  to  transmit  smell.*  (It  seems 
thus  that  something  like  a  luminiferous  ether — extended,  mobile, 
and  permeating  bodies,  yet  still  incorporeal  in  itself — was  an 
hypothesis  as  old  as  Aristotle;  and  one  other  ether  besides, 
analogous  in  property  and  purpose — an  odoriferous  ether; 
perhaps  a  third  or  soniferous  ether,  but  this  is  less  distinctly 
specified  by  Aristotle.) 

'  Sound,  according  to  Aristotle,  arises  from  the  shock  of  two 
or  more  sohd  bodies  communicated  to  the  air.  It  implies  local 
movement  in  one  at  least  of  those  bodies.  Many  soft  bodies 
are  incapable  of  making  sound ;  those  best  suited  for  it  are  such 
as  metals,  hard  in  structure,  smooth  in  surface,  hollow  in  shape. 
The  blow  must  be  smart  and  quick,  otherwise  the  air  slips  away 
and  dissipates  itself  before  the  sound  can  be  communicated  to 
it.^  Sound  is  communicated  through  the  air  to  the  organ  of 
hearing ;  the  air  is  one  continuum  (not  composed  of  adjacent 
particles  with  interspaces),  and  a  wave  is  propagated  from  it 


■  Ariitot.  De  Animft,  II.  vii.  p.  419, 

a.  25-35  ;  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  v.  p.  442, 

b.  30  ;  Themistius  ad  AriBtoi.  De  Animd, 
II.  vii.,  viii.,  p.  115,  Spengel.  Of  the 
three  names,  rh  Sicuf>ay4s — rh  8i77X^* — ''^ 
ilofffiovy  the  last  two  are  not  distinctly 
Btatt'd  by  Aristotle,  but  are  said  to  have 
boon  fifiit  applied  by  TheophrastuB  after 
him.  See  the  notes  of  Trendelenburg 
uiid  Torstrick ;  the  latter  supposes  The- 
mistius  to  have  had  before  him  a  fuller 
and  better  text  of  Aristotle  than  that 
which  we  now  possess,  which  seems  cor- 


rupt In  our  present  text,  the  transparent 
as  well  as  the  trans-olfacient  ether  are 
clearly  indicated,  the  transnaonant  not 
clearly. 

^  Aristot  De  AnimI,  H.,  via,  p.  419, 
b.  4  scq.  He  ealls  air  ^oBvpSs,  ^^doxnrros 
(p.  420,  a.  1-8), — Mudptroi^  tl6\i(r0os 
(Themistius,  pp.  116,  117,  Sp.)— "quod 
facile  diffluit  **  (Trendelenburg,  Comm. 
p.  884).  He  says  thftt  for  sonorous  pur- 
poses air  ought  to  be  iiBpovy — compact 
or  dense:  sound  reverberates  best  nt>m 
metals  with  smooth  surfkoe*  p.  420,  a.  25. 
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to  the  internal  ear,  which  contains  some  air  enclosed  in  the 
sinuous  ducts  within  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  con- 
genitally  attached  to  the  organ  itself,  and  endued  with  a 
certain  animation.*  This  internal  air  within  the  ear,  excited 
by  the  motion  propagated  from  the  external  ear,  causes  hearing. 
The  ear  is  enabled  to  appreciate  accurately  the  movements  of 
the  external  air,  because  it  has  itself  little  or  no  movement 
within.  We  cannot  hear  with  any  other  part  of  the  body; 
because  it  is  only  in  the  ear  that  nature  has  given  us  this 
stock  of  internal  air.  If  water  gets  into  the  ear,  we  cannot 
hear  at  all;  because  the  wave  generated  in  the  air  without, 
cannot  propagate  itself  within.  Nor  can  we  hear,  if  the  mem- 
brane of  the  ear  be  disordered;  any  more  than  we  can  see, 
when  the  membrane  of  the  eye  is  disordered.** 

Voice  is  a  kind  of  sound  peculiar  to  animated  beings;  yet 
not  belonging  to  all  of  them,  but  only  to  those  that  inspire  the 
air.  Nature  employs  'respiration  for  two  purposes :  the  first, 
indispensable  to  animal  life, — that  of  cooling  and  tempering 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  heart  and  its  adjacent  parts ;  the 
second,  not  indispensable  to  life,  yet  most  valuable  to  the 
higher  faculties  of  man, — significant  speech.  The  organ  of 
respiration  is  the  larynx;  a  man  cannot  speak  either  when 
inspiring  or  expiring,  but  only  when  retaining  and  using  the 
breath  within.  The  soul  in  those  parts,  when  guided  by  some 
phantasm  or  thought,  impels  the  air  within  against  the  walls 
of  the  trachea,  and  this  shock  causes  vocal  sounds.^ 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  above 
explanation  of  sight  and  hearing;  for,  in  approaching  the  sense 
of  Smell  with  the  olfacients,  he  begins  by  saying  that  it  is  less 
definable  and  explicable.  Among  the  five  senses,  smell  stands 
intermediate  between  the  two  (taste  and  touch)  that  operate  by 


•  Arigtot.  De  Animft.  II.  viii.  p.  419.  b. 
34  seq. :  olros  8*  (<5  kijp)  iarXv  6  wowy 
iiKoiKiy,  5toi'  KiyriBv  avvexhs  koI  th' — 
}^0<p7irtKhv  ii\v  olv  TO  KivririKhv  kvh^  i.4po5 
trvytx^^f  M^XP**  iico^s,  Aifop  5i  avfupv^s 
iufip'  Bih  8^  rh  iv  a4pi  cTvcu,  icivovftcVou  rod 
I(c0  rh  cfcrw  icivci.  8t<jircp  oit  irolKTv;  rh 
C^oy  ijcovtif  oi/Ji^  wdurfi  hUpxtrai  6  d^p* 
ou  ykp  ircbrp  Ix**  ^^po>  rh  Kiyria-6fi€yov  fi4pos 
Kol  %ti^vxov. — ^id  tAj  *\iKas  (p.  420,  a.  1 3). 

The  k'Xt  of  tliis  paBsoge  is  not  Balis- 
factory.  It  has  been  much  criticised  as 
well  as  ameuded  by  Torstrick ;  see  his 
Comment,  p.  148  neq.  I  cannot  approve 
his  alteration  of  tfi^vxov  into  Kfi\po<poy. 

»»  Aristot.  Do  Animft,  II.  viii.  p.  420. 
a.  9:    6  B*  iy  roils  walv  iyKartf/KO^Ofirircu 


vphs  rh  iuciyrfTOi  tlyaUf  5ir«f  itjcpifiws  axd" 
Bdinjrai  wdtras  rits  ^uupopas  rrjs  Kiy^atots. 
—p.  420,  a.  14.  oif^  ^i^ovofify)  hy  ^ 
IJi'f}yiy^  K(£/ij7.  &(nrtp  rh  M  Tp  Kop-p  Zipfia 
tray  K(i/uj7. 

«  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  viii.  p.  420, 
b.  5-p.  421,  a.  6.  Start  ij  vXriy^  rod 
ayavytofjifyov  atpos  vwh  rrjs  iy  tovtoij  toTi 
fwpiois  ^vxvf  ^phs  r^y  KciXovfAtyrjy  iiprif 
play  ^otyi]  iariy.  ov  yhp  itas  (t^ov  ^6^os 
(fnayiij  Kaddvtp  tlno/xty  (Jfari  yap  iral  rp 
y\<lorrp  ^o<p*7y  Koi  &s  ol  fiifrroyrts  (dAAd 
8(1  tyi^vx^v  Tc  tlyoi  rh  rinrroy  koX  fitrii 
<f>ayraaia5  riy6s'  arifiayriKhs  yitp  8^  ris 
y\(6<po5  f<Tr\y  rj  <f>wyif'  kojL  oh  rov  ayavytO' 
fi4yov  ii^poSt  &ffirtp  i^  /3^(.  hXXh,  rovrtp 
r&m-fi  rhy  iy  rf  aprripl^  wphs  ahr-fiy. 
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direct  contact,  and  the  other  two  (sight  and  hearing)  that 
operate  through  an  external  medium.  Man  is  helow  other 
animals  in  this  sense;  he  discriminates  little  in  smells  except 
the  pleasurable  and  the  painful.*  His  taste,  though  analogous 
in  many  points  to  smell,  is  far  more  accurate  and  discriminating, 
because  taste  is  a  variety  of  touch;  and  in  respect  to  touch, 
man  is  the  most  discriminating  of  all  animals.  Hence  his  great 
superiority  to  them  in  practical  msdom.  Indeed  the  marked 
difference  of  intelligence  between  one  man  and  another,  turns 
mainly  upon  the  organ  of  touch :  men  of  hard  flesh  (or  skin) 
are  by  nature  dull  in  intelligence,  men  of  soft  flesh  are  apt  and 
clever.**  The  classifying  names  of  different  smells  are  borrowed 
from  the  names  of  the  analogous  tastes  to  which  they  are 
analogous — sweet,  bitter,  tart,  dry,  sharp,  smooth,  &c.®  Smells 
take  effect  through  air  as  well  as  through  water ;  by  means  of 
a  peculiar  agency  or  accompaniment  (mentioned  above,  called 
the  Trans-Olfacient)  pervading  both  one  and  the  other.  It  is 
pecuhar  to  man  that  he  cannot  smell  except  when  inhaling  air 
in  the  act  of  inspiration  ;  any  one  may  settle  this  for  himself  by 
making  the  trial.^  But  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals,  which 
never  inhale  air,  can  smell  in  the  water ;  and  this  proves  that 
the  trans-olfacient  agency  is  operative  to  transmit  odours  not 
less  in  water  than  in  air.®  We  know  that  the  sense  of  smell  in 
these  aquatic  animals  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  man,  because  the 
same  strong  odours  that  are  destructive  to  man  are  also  destruc- 
tive to  them.'  Smell  is  the  parallel,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the 
antithesis  of  taste ;  smell  is  of  the  dry,  taste  is  of  the  moist : 
the  olfactory  matter  is  a  juicy  or  sapid  dryness,  extracted  or 
washed  out  from  both  air  and  water  by  the  trans-olfacient 
agency,  and  acting  on  the  sensory  potentiahties  of  the  nostrils.' 


*  AriBtot.  De  Anim&,  n.  ix.  p.  421,  a. 
7.  De  Sensu  ot  Sensili,  v.  p.  445,  a.  6 ; 
iv.  p.  441,  a.  1.  De  Partibus  AnimaL  II. 
xii.  p.  656,  a.  31 ;  p.  657,  a.  9. 

^  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  ix.  p.  421,  a. 
21 :  Kordi  8^  r^v  a^*'  woW^  r&y  AWetP 
Ctpaty  BuufxpSyrws  iucplfioi  (6  iyBpwiros^, 
9ih  Koi  <f>poyifu&TaT6y  iari  r&y  (tjftay.  aii' 
fieloy  8i  rh  Kcd  iv  r^  yivti  r&y  haSpAiemf 
iraph  rh  aiffOrir^pioy  rovro  cTvou  c&^vcif 
K<d  d(^v€if,  vap*  AWo  9h  fi'ri9  4y  ol 
fi^y  ydip  (rK\rip6<rapKoi  iupvf7s  r^v  duiyotor, 
ol  8^  fxa\aK6(rapKoi  €if<f>vus, 

«  Ibid.  a.  26. 

**  Ibid.  b.  9-19.  rh  &ytv  rod  ipanryta^ 
/jL^  cuaOdyfcrBcu  IB  toy  M  ray  kyBpdnrtay 
hriXoy  Z\  TTftptofi^yois.  He  seems  to  think 
that  this  is  not  true  of  any  animal  other 
than  man. 


*  Aristot  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  t.  p. 
443,  a.  3-31 ;  p.  444,  b.  9. 

^  Aristot.  De  AnimA,  11.  ix.  p.  421,  b. 
23.  He  instances  brimstone,  ftir^aXTOf, 
&c. 

'  This  is  difficult  to  understand,  but 
it  seems  to  be  what  Aristotle  here  means. 
— De  Animft,  IL  ix.  p.  422,  a.  6:  H<m 
8*  ^  ^(Tft^  roh  ^vpoVf  &<nttp  6  x^H^*  '*'ov 
typov'  rh  8*  happayruchy  aJUrOr^pioy  Bvydfitg 
rotouroy. — De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  y.  p.  443, 
a.  1-9:  $(m  8*  ha^pcanhy  ohx  i  9tcupcaf4sf 
&AX*  ff  w\vyriKhy  fj  pvirruchy  iyx^yuov  ^•np6* 
rrrrov — ^  iy  iyp^  rod  iyxtyuov  ^ripov 
<P^is  hvyJi^  icol  iaippcarrhy  rh  roiouroy 
$ri  8*  iway  x^t*^^  ^^^^  '''^  xddoSf  8^Aoy  iK 
rwy  ix^vrup  Koi  fiii  ix^*^^^  hffii1\y^  &0. 
Also  p.  443,  b.  8-7. 

In  the  treatise  De  Sensu  et  Sensili, 
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This  olfactory  inhalation  is  warm  as  well  as  dry.  Hence  it  is 
light,  and  rises  easily  to  the  brain,  the  moisture  and  coldness  of 
which  it  contributes  to  temper ;  this  is  a  very  salutary  process, 
for  the  brain  is  the  wettest  and  coldest  part  of  the  body,  requir- 
ing warm  and  dry  influences  as  a  corrective.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  this  correction  that  Nature  has  placed  the  olfactory  organ  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  brain.*  There  are  two  kinds  of 
olfactory  impressions.  One  of  them  is  akin  to  the  sense  of  taste 
— odour  and  savour  going  together — an  affection  (to  a  great 
degree)  of  the  nutritive  soul ;  so  that  the  same  odour  is  agreeable 
when  we  are  hungry,  disagreeable  when  our  hunger  is  fully 
'satisfied.  This  first  kind  of  impression  is  common  to  men  with 
other  animals ;  but  there  is  a  second,  peculiar  to  man,  and  dis- 
connected from  the  sense  of  taste,  viz.,  the  scent  of  flowers, 
unguents,  &c.,  which  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  constantly 
and  per  se.^  Nature  has  assigned  this  second  kind  of  odours  as 
a  privilege  to  man,  because  his  brain,  being  so  large  and  moist, 
requires  to  be  tempered  by  an  additional  stock  of  drying  and 
warming  olfactory  influence. 

Taste  is  a  variety  of  touch,  and  belongs  to  the  lower  or 
nutritive  soul,  as  a  guide  to  the  animal  in  seeking  or  avoiding 
different  sorts  of  food.  The  object  of  taste  is  essentially 
liquid,  often  strained  and  extracted  from  dry  food  by  warmth 
and  moisture.  The  primary  manifestation  of  this  sensory 
phenomenon  is  the  contrast  of  drinkable  and  undrinkable.*" 
The  organ  of  taste,  the  tongue,  is  a  mean  between  dryness 
and  moisture ;  when  either  of  these  is  in  excess,  the  organ 
is  disordered.  Among  the  varieties  of  taste,  there  are  two 
fundamental  contraries  (as  in  colour,  sound,  and  the  objects  of 
the  other  senses  except  touch)  from  which  the  other  con- 
trasts are  derived.  These  fundamentals  in  taste  are  sweet  and 
bitter ;  corresponding  to  white  and  black,  acute  and  grave,  in 
colours  and  sounds.     The   sense  of  taste  is  potentially  sweet 


there  is  one  passage  (ii.  p.  438,  b.  24), 
wherein  Aristotle  ailirms  that  smcU  is 
KowyJiBris  i.vadvfiiauris,  4k  irvp6s;  but  we 
also  find  a  subsequent  passage  (v.  p. 

443,  a.  21,  scq.)  where  he  cites  that  same 
doctrine  as  the  opinion  of  others,  but 
distinctly  refutes  it. 

•  Aristot.  De  Scnsu  ot  Scnsili,  v.  p. 

444,  ft.  10,  22,  21 :  ^  yi^>  Trjs  bfffiris  Svvafiis 
Btpfih  tJj;/  fpwriv  4(TtIv. 

"  n>id.  p.  41:J,  b.  17:  p.  411,  a.  6,  15, 
28  :  X^iov  8i  r^y  rov  iiyBpumov  (pva^eus  icrri 
fh  T^j  hfffiris  rris  Totaurr/t  ytvo^  Zib.  rh 
w\ti<rroy   iyK^<f>a?^y   Koi   vyp6raToy   ^x***' 


rS)v  {(fwy   &5  Karit  fi4y*6os. 

Plato  also  reckons  the  pleasures  of  smoll 
among  the  pure  and  admissible  pleasures 
(Philobus,  p.  51,  E;  Timasus,  p.  65,  A., 
p.  67,  A.). 

*^  Aristot.  Do  AnimA,  II.  x.  p.  422,  a. 
30-33.  Do  Sonsu  et  Sensili,  i.  p.  436,  b. 
15;  iv.  p.  441,  b.  17:  8ii  rov  \ripov  koI 
ytuBovs  ^irjOovaa  (^  <f>6<Tis)  Kcd  Kiyovffa  rep 
Otpfjup  iioi6y  ri  rh  vyphy  vapour Ktvd^ti.  Koi 
Hffri  ravro  x^h^^  "^^  ytyv6fitvoy  birh  rov 
fipif)IJL*yov  (rjpov  wddos  iv  ry  vypw. — lb.  b. 
24  :  ov  irayrhs  ^i\pov  iXKa  rov  rpoiftifiov. 
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or  bitter ;  the  gustable  object  is  what  makes  it  sweet  or  bitter  in 
actuality.* 

The  sense  of  touch,  in  which  man  surpasses  all  other  animals, 
differs  from  the  other  senses  by  not  having  any  two  fundamental 
contraries  giving  origin  to  the  rest,  but  by  having  various  con- 
traries alike  fundamental.  It  is  thus  hardly  one  sense,  but  an 
aggregate  of  several  senses.  It  appreciates  the  elementary 
differences  of  body  qiui  body — hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  hard,  soft, 
&c.  It  is  a  mean  between  each  of  these  two  extremes ;  being 
potentially  either  one  of  them,  and  capable  of  being  made  to 
assimilate  itself  actually  to  either.^  In  this  sense,  the  tangible 
object  operates  when  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  and,  as  has  been 
already  said,  much  of  the  superiority  of  man  depends  upon  his 
superior  fineness  and  delicacy  of  skin.^  Still  Aristotle  remarks 
that  the  true  organ  of  touch  is  not  the  skin  or  flesh,  but  some- 
thing interior  to  the  flesh.  This  last  serves  only  as  a  peculiar 
medium.  The  fact  that  the  sensation  arises  when  the  object 
touches  our  skin,  does  not  prove  that  the  skin  is  the  true  organ ; 
for,  if  there  existed  a  thin  exterior  membrane  surrounding  our 
bodies,  we  should  still  feel  the  same  sensation.  Moreover,  the 
body  is  not  in  real  contact  with  our  skin,  though  it  appears  to 
be  so ;  there  is  a  thin  film  of  air  between  the  two,  though  we  do 
not  perceive  it ;  just  as,  when  we  touch  an  object  under  water, 
there  is  a  film  of  water  interposed  between,  a&  is  seen  by  the 
wetness  of  the  finger,*^  The  skin  is,  therefore,  not  the  true 
organ  of  touch,  but  a  medium  between  the  object  and  the  organ ; 
and  this  sense  does  in  reality  agree  with  the  other  senses  in 
having  a  certain  medium  interposed  between  object  and  organ. 
But  there  is  this  difference :  in  touch  the  medium  is  close  to 
and  a  part  of  ourselves ;  in  sight  and  hearing  it  is  exterior  to 
ourselves,  and  may  extend  to  some  distance.  In  sight  and  hear- 
ing the  object  does  not  affect  us  directly ;  it  affects  the  external 
medium,  which  again  affects  us.  But  in  touch  the  object  affects, 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  infljience,  both  the  medium 
and  the  interior  organ ;  like  a  spear  that,  with  the  same  thrust, 
pierces  the  warrior's  shield  and  wounds  the  warrior  himself.* 


*  Aristot.  Do  Animft,  II.  x.  p.  422,  b. 
5-16;    II.  xi.  p.  422,  b.  23:  wcurd  re  7^^ 

*>  Ibid.  xi.  p.  422,  b.  17  seq. 

'^  Aristot.  Histor.  Animal.  X  xv.  p.  494, 
b.  17.  Man  is  \cin'oBtpfi6Ton'os  rSov  ^t^otv 
(Aristot.  De  Partib.  Animal,  li.  p.  657,  b. 
2),  and  has  the  tongue  ftlso  \oo&&t  and 
softer  than  any  of  them,  meet  fit  for 


yariety  of  tonoh  (p.  660,  a.  20>  as  well  as 
for  articulate  speech. 

^  Aristot  De  Anim&,  XL  xL  p.  423,  a. 
25-82. 

«  Ibid.  p.  423,  b.  12-17:  Ziwpipu  rh 
awrhf  rScnf  bporrw  kcX  tAv  ^o^frrucw  iri 
iK^ip«g¥  fiky  altrOaySfuBa  rf  rh  /acto^u  irotciy 
ri  ^fMSf  rmf  8^  airrSav  ohx  vwh  rov  /irro^t 


i 
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Apparently,  therefore,  the  true  organ  of  touch  is  something 
interior,  and  skin  and  flesh  is  an  interposed  medium.*  But 
what  this  interior  organ  is,  Aristotle  does  not  more  particularly 
declare.  He  merely  states  it  to  be  in  close  and  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  great  central  focus  and  principle  of  all 
sensation — the  heart ;  ^  more  closely  connected  with  the  heart 
(he  appears  to  think)  than  any  of  the  other  organs  of  sense, 
though  all  of  them  are  so  connected  more  or  less  closely. 

Having  gone  through  the  five  senses  seriatim,  Aristotle  offers 
various  reasons  to  prove  that  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  more 
than  five ;  and  then  discusses  some  complicated  phenomena  of 
sense.  We  perceive  that  we  see  or  hear;*^  do  we  perceive  this 
by  sight  or  by  hearing  ?  and  if  not,  by  what  other  faculty  ?  * 
Aristotle  replies  by  saying  that  the  act  of  sense  is  one  and  the 
same,  but  that  it  may  be  looked  at  in  two  different  points  of 
view.  We  see  a  coloured  object;  we  hear  a  sound:  in  each 
case  the  act  of  sense  is  one ;  the  energy  or  actuality  of  the  visum, 
and  videns,  of  the  sonans  and  audiens,  is  implicated  and  indi- 
visible. But  the  potentiality  of  the  one  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
potentiality  of  the  other,  and  maybe  considered  as  well  as  named 
apart.®  When  we  say :  I  perceive  that  I  see — we  look  at  the 
same  act  of  vision  from  the  side  of  the  videns ;  the  visum  being 
put  out  of  sight  as  the  unnoticed  correlate.  This  is  a  mental 
fact  distinct  from,  though  following  upon,  the  act  of  vision  itself. 
Aristotle  refers  it  rather  to  that  general  sentient  soul  or  faculty, 
of  which  the  five  senses  are  partial  and  separate  manifestations, 
than  to  the  sense  of  vision  itself.'  He  thus  considers  what 
would  now  be  termed  consciousness  of  a  sensatum,  as  being 
merely  the  subjective  view  of  the  sensation,  distinguished  by 
abstraction  from  the  objective. 


wXitytis'  oh  yhip  ^  ao-irh  ir\rtyuffa  iwdra^ty^  |  a,  23 ;    De  SoQSU  et  Sensili,  ii.   p.  439, 
&AA*  ifi*  Afi^<a  avy4$7i  wXrryrivcu,  a.  2. 


This  analogy  of  the  warrior  pierced  at 
the  same  time  with  his  shield  illustrates 
Aribtotle's  view  of  the  eighth  Category — 
Habere:  of  which  he  gives  HvKia-rai  as 


*  In  modern  psychology  the  language 

would  be — "We  are  conscious   that  we 

see  or  hear."     But  Sir  William  Hamilton 

has  remarked  that  the  word  Gonscion^ens 

the    example.      He   considers    a   man's  j  has  no  equivalent  usually  or  familiarly 


clothes  and  defensive  weapons  as  stand- 
ing in  a  peculiar  relation  to  him  like  a 
personal  appurtenance  and  almost  as  a 
part  of  himself.  It  is  under  this  point  of 
▼lew  that  he  erects  Habere  into  a  distinct 
Category. 


employed  in  the  Greek  psychology. 

«*  Aristot  De  Animft,  III.  il  p.  425,  b. 
14. 

•  Ibid.  b.  2G;  p.  426.  a.  16-19. 

*■  Aristot.  De  Somno  ot  Vigil,  ii.  p.  455, 
a.  12-17 ;  Do  AnimA,  III.  ii.  with  Tor- 


•  Aristot.  Do  AnimH,  II.  xi.  p.  423,  b.  i  strick's  note,  p.  KjQ,  and  the  exposition 
22-26  :  J  Kol  ^riKov  5ti  ivrhs  rh  rov  airrov  \  of    Alexander    of    Aphrodisios    therein 


alcBtfTiKdy. — rh  fitra^v  rov  airrtKov  ^  ffdp^, 
**  Aristot.  Do  Partibus  Animal.  II.  x. 


cited.    These  two  passages  of  Aristotle 
are  to  a  certain  extont  different,  yet  not 


p.  656,  a.  30 ;  Do  VitA  et  Morto,  iii.  p.    contradictory,  though  Torstrick  supposes 


169,  a.  12 :  De  Somno  ot  Vigil,  ii.  p.  455,    them  to  be  so. 
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It  is  the  same  general  sentient  faculty,  though  diversified  and 
logically  distinguishable  in  its  manifestations,  that  enables  us  to 
conceive  many  sensations  as  combined  into  one ;  and  to  compare 
or  discriminate  sensations  belonging  to  different  senses.^ 

White  and  sweet  are  perceived  by  two  distinct  senses,  and 
at  two  distinct  moments  of  time ;  but  they  must  be  compared 
and  discriminated  by  one  and  the  same  sentient  or  cogitant  act, 
and  at  one  moment  of  time.^  This  mental  act,  though  in 
itself  indivisible,  as  yet  two  aspects,  and  is  thus  in  a  certain 
sense  divisible ;  just  as  a  point  taken  in  the  middle  of  a  line, 
while  indivisible  in  itself,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  closing 
terminus  of  one-half  of  the  line,  and  as  the  commencing  termuius 
of  the  other  half.  The  comparison  of  two  different  sensations  or 
thoughts  is  thus  one  and  the  same  mental  fact,  with  two  dis- 
tinguishable aspects.^ 

Aristotle  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  enquiry :  whether  we  can 
perceive  two  distinct  sensations  at  once  (i.e.  in  ome  and  the 
same  moment  of  time).  He  decides  that  we  cannot;  that  the 
sentient  soul  or  faculty  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  can  only 
have  a  single  energy  or  actuality  at  once.^  If  two  causes  of 
sensation  are  operative  together,  and  one  of  them  be  much 
superior  in  force,  it  will  render  us  insensible  to  the  other.  He 
remarks  that,  when  we  are  pre-occupied  with  loud  noise,  or 
with  deep  reflection,  or  with  intense  fright,  visual  objects  wiU 
often  pass  by  us  unseen  and  unnoticed.®  Often  the  two  simul- 
taneous sensations  will  combine  or  blend  into  one  compound, 
BO  that  we  shall  feel  neither  of  them  purely  or  separately.*  One 
single  act  of  sensational  energy  may  however  have  a  double 
aspect ;  as  the  same  individual  object  may  be  at  once  white  and 
sweet,  though  its  whiteness  and  its  sweetness  are  logically 
separable.* 

To  the  sentient  soul,  even  in  its  lowest  manifestations,  belong 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  appetite  and  aversion.'^    The 


*  Aristot.  De  Sensn  et  Sensili,  yii.  p. 
449,  a.  8-20. 

^  Aristot  De  Animft,  III.  ii.  p.  426,  b. 
17-29:  otht  8^  Ktx^P^^h^^^^^  iy^ix^fou 
Kplvfty  Uri  trtpoy  rh  yXvKh  rod  XcvkoO, 
&AAcb  5ci  itfl  riyi  &fi<f>w  irjKa  tlycu. — 8ci  8^ 
rh  ty  \4yfty  thi  trtpoy  trtpoy  yhp  rh  yXvidt 
rov  \tvKov. — i.x^P^^'''^^  f**^  ^•'  ^X^P^'^V 
XP^v<p'    III*  vii-  P-  431,  a.  20. 

<"  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  III.  iL  p.  427,  a. 
10-14  :  HfffTtp  %y  KoXoual  riyts  (rriy/jL-fiy^  fl 
fjLi^  Kol  f  8vo,  rairp  kcH  iZudprros  koX 
^laip^rri*  ^  fi^y  ody  &8ia/pcroK,  Iv  rh  Kpw6y 
iffri  Koi  ifia,  f  8i  9talp€roy  bwipx^h  <^^X 


%y  h\i  yiip  r^  a^^  XPV^^  tniiutUp  ifia. 

It  Ib  to  be  remarked  that,  in  explaining 
thiB  mental  process  of  comparison,  Ari- 
stotle three  several  times  applies  it  both 
to  aXoBriau  and  to  y6nats,  p.  426,  b.  22-31 ; 
p.  427,  a.  9. 

^  Aristot.  De  Sensa  et  Sensili,  yii  p. 
447,  a.  12. 

•  Ibid.  a.  15. 

'  Ibid.  b.  12-20. 

«  Ibid.  p.  449,  a.  14. 

^  Aristot  De  Anim&,  II.  iii.  p.  414,  b. 
3-16 ;  III.  yii.  p.  431,  a.  9 ;  De  Somuo  et 
Vigil,  i.  p.  454,  b.  29. 
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moyements  connected  with  these  feelings,  as  with  all  sensation, 
begin  and  close  with  the  central  organ — the  heart.'  Upon  these 
are  consequent  the  various  passions  and  emotions;  yet  not 
without  certain  faculties  of  memory  and  phantasy  accompanying 
or  following  the  facts  of  sense. 

Aristotle  proceeds  by  gradual  steps  upward  from  the  Sen- 
tient soul  to  the  Noetic  (Gogitant  or  Intelligent)  soul,  called  in 
its  highest  perfection  Nous.  While  refuting  the  doctrine  of 
Empedokles,  Demokritus,  and  other  philosophers,  who  con- 
sidered cogitation  or  intelligence  to  be  the  same  as  sensible 
perception,  and  while  insisting  upon  the  distinctness  of  the 
twQ  as  mental  phenomena,  he  recognizes  the  important  point 
of  analogy  between  them,  that  both  of  them  include  judgment 
and  comparison  ;  ^  and  he  describes  an  intermediate  stage  called 
Phantasy  or  Imagination,  forming  the  transition  from  the  lower 
of  the  two  to  the  higher.  We  have  already  observed  that,  in 
the  Aristo.telian  psychology,  the  higher  functions  of  the  soul 
presuppose  and  are  built  upon  the  lower  as  their  foundation, 
though  the  lower  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  higher.  Without 
nutrition,  there  is  no  sense ;  without  sense,  there  is  no  phantasy ; 
without  phantasy,  there  is  no  cogitation  or  intelligence.®  The 
higher  psychical  phenomena  are  not  identical  with  the  lower, 
yet  neither  are  they  independent  thereof ;  they  presuppose  the 
lower  as  a  part  of  their  conditions.  Here,  and  indeed  very 
generally  elsewhere,  Aristotle  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the 
fallacy  of  confounding  or  identifying  the  conditions  of  a  phe- 
nomenon with  the  phenomenon  itself.^ 

He  proceeds  to  explain  Phantasy  or  the  Phantastic  depart- 
ment of  the  soul,  with  the  phantasms  that  belong  to  it.  It 
is  not  sensible  perception,  nor  belief,  nor  opinion,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  cogitation.  Our  dreams,  though  affections  of  the  sentient 
soul,  are  really  phantasms  in  our  sleep,  when  there  is  no  visual 
sensation ;  even  when  awake,  we  have  a  phantasm  of  the  sun, 
as  of  a  disk  one  foot  in  diameter,  though  we  believe  the  sun  to 
be  larger  than  the  earth.®  Many  of  the  lower  animals  have 
sensible  perception  without  any  phantasy :   even  those  among 


•  Aristot  Do  Partibos  Animalium,  III. 

iv.  p.  em,  a.  12. 

"  Aristot.  Do  Animft,  III.  iii.  p.  427, 
a.  20. 

•■  Ibid.  b.  14 :  ^tcunaaia  yhp  trtpov  nal 
cuffOrjiTttos  Kcd  ^layoias. — lb.  vii.  p.  4.'}!,  a. 
1^5 :  oy8#iroT*  i/o«r  ivfv  iPayrdtr/xaroi  rj 
if^i/X^.— Do  MeinoriA  et  KcminiHCoiit.  i. 
p.  449,  b.  31  :  yotitf  oifK  ttrnv  Avtv  <f>ayrdff- 
fxaros. 


<*  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  Book  V.  ch. 
3,  s.  8. 

*  Aristot.  De  Animft,  III.  iii.  p.  428,  a. 
5,  b.  3 ;  Do  Somno  et  Vipj.  11.  p.  45C,  a. 
24  :  KiyovvTM  8*  l^yioi  Ka0iv^oyr€S  Kal  woiovtri 
iroAAa  4ypriyopiK<i^  ob  fi^yroi  &v€v  ifxtyrdfr- 
HaTos  Kcd  al<T$-fi(Tf^s  rivos'  rh  yhp  ivvirvtoy 
4<mv  c^(r$7iiJM  rpinrov  riyd. — Ibid.  i.  p. 
454,  b.  10. 
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them  that  have  phantasy  have  no  opinion ;  for  opinion  implies 
faith,  persuasion,  and  some  rational  explanation  of  that  per- 
suasion, to  none  of  which  does  any  animal  attain.*^  Phantasy 
is  an  internal  movement  of  the  animated  being  (body  and  soul 
in  one) ;  belonging  to  the  sentient  soul,  not  to  the  cogitant  or 
intelligent;  not  identical  with  the  movement  of  sense,  but 
continued  from  or  produced  by  that,  and  by  that  alone ; 
accordingly,  similar  to  the  movement  of  sense  and  relating  to 
the  same  matters.^  Since  our  sensible  perceptions  may  be 
either  true  or  false,  so  also  may  be  our  phantasms.  And,  since 
these  phantasms  are  not  only  like  our  sensations,  but  remain 
standing  in  the  soul  long  after  the  objects  of  sense  have  passed 
away,  they  are  to  a  great  degree  the  determining  causes  both  of 
action  and  emotion.  They  are  such  habitually  to  animals,  who 
are  destitute  of  Nous ;  and  often  even  to  intelligent  men,  if  the 
Nous  be  overclouded  by  disease  or  drunkenness.^ 

In  the  chapter  now  before  us,  Aristotle  is  careful  to  dis- 
criminate phantasy  from  several  other  psychological  phenomena 
wherewith  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  But  we  remark  with 
some  surprise,  that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his 
general  Psychology,  does  he  offer  any  exposition  of  Memory, 
the  phenomenon  more  nearly  approaching  than  any  other  to 
phantasy.  He  supplied  the  deficiency  afterwards  by  a  short 
but  valuable  tract  on  Memory  and  Reminiscence;  wherein  he 
recognizes,  and  refers  to,  the  more  general  work  on  Psychology. 
Memory  bears  on  the  past,  as  distinguished  both  from  the 
present  and  future.  Memory  and  phantasy  are  in  some  cases 
so  alike,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  clearly  whether  what  is  in 
our  minds  is  a  remembrance  or  a  phantasm."^  Both  of  them 
belong  to  the  same  psychological  department — to  the  central 
sentient  principle,  and  not  to  the  cogitant  or  intelligent  Nous. 
Memory  as  well  as  phantasy  are  continuations,  remnants,  or 
secondary  consequences,  of  the  primary  movements  of  sense; 
what  in  itself  is  a  phantasm,  may  become  an  object  of  re- 
membrance directly  and  per  se ;  matters  of  cogitation,  being 
included  or  implicated  in  phantasms,  may  also  become  objects 
of  remembrance,  indirectly  and  by  way  of  accompaniment,®    We 


*  Aristot.  De  Animft,  III.  iii.  p.  428,  a. 
10.  22,  25. 

^  Ibid.  b.  10-15 ;  De  Somniia,  i.  p.  459, 
a.  15. 

*^  Aristot.  De  Animft,  m.  iii.  p.  428,  b. 
16  :  fcol  woXAct  KOT*  (drr^y  (».e.  Kork  rify 
(payrcurlav)  koI  voiciv  Kol  nJ^x*^^  '^^  ^X^"' 
— Ibid.  p.  429,  a.  4:  Kol  8i^  t5  ififi&uy 
Kol    Sfiolas  €lycu  (r^r  <pcurrcurlas^  reus  al' 


&0. 

^  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Bemin.  i.  p. 
451,  a.  5 ;  p.  449,  a.  10. 

«  Ibid.  p.  450,  a.  22  :  riyos  fi^y  oly  ray 
rrjs  ^vx^is  i<rr\y  ri  fjurfifAti,  <p€ty(phy  5ti  oZirtp 
iral  ii  ipcarraurla'  koI  tan  fiyrf/jLoytvrti  Koff 
eturh,  fihy  ttra  iin\  ^amaardf  Koerh.  ovfifi^* 
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can  remember  oar  prior  acts  of  cogitation  and  demonstration ; 
we  can  remember  that,  a  month  ago,  we  demonstrated  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  but,  as  the 
original  demonstration  could  not  be  carried  on  without  our 
having  before  our  mental  vision  the  phantasm  of  some  particular 
triangle,  so  neither  can  the  remembrance  of  the  demonstration 
be  made  present  to  us  without  a  similar  phantasm.^  In  acts  of 
remembrance  we  have  a  conception  of  past  ,time,  and  we  recog- 
nize what  is  now  present  to  our  minds  as  a  copy  of  what  has 
been  formerly  present  to  us,  either  as  perception  of  sense  or  as 
actual  cognition  ;  ^  while  in  phantasms  there  is  no  conception  of 
past  time,  nor  any  similar  recognition,  nor  any  necessary  refer- 
ence to  our  own  past  mental  states ;  the  phantasm  is  looked  at 
by  itself,  and  not  as  a  copy.  This  is  the  main  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  phantasm  and  remembrance :  ^  what  is  remembered 
is  a  present  phantasm  assimilated  to  an  impression  of  the  past. 
tl  Some  of  the  superior  animals  possess  both  memory  and  phan- 
tasy. But  other  animals  have  neither ;  their  sensations  disap- 
pear, they  have  no  endurance ;  while  endurance  is  the  basis 
both  of  phantasy  and  memory.** 

But  though  some  animals  have  memory,  no  animal  except 
man  has  Beminiscence.  Herein  man  surpasses  them  all.^ 
Aristotle  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two ;  between 
the  (memorial)  retentive  and  reviving  functions,  when  working 
unconsciously  and  instinctively,  and  the  same  two  functions, 
when  stimulated  and  guided  by  a  deliberate  purpose  of  our  own 
— which  he  calls  reminiscence.  This  last  is  like  a  syllogism  or 
course  of  ratiocinative  inference,  performable.  only  by  minds 
capable  of  taking  counsel  and  calculating.  He  considers 
memory  as  a  movement  proceeding  from  the  centre  and  organs 
of  sense  to  the  soul,  and  stamping  an  impression  thereupon ; 
while  reminiscence  is  a  counter-movement  proceeding  from  the 
soul  to  the  organs  of  sense.'  In  the  process  of  reminiscence, 
movements  of  the  soul  and  movements  of  the  body  are  conjoined,^ 


■  Aristot.  De  Momor.  et  Bern.  i.  p. 
449,  b.  18. 

^  Ibid.  b.  22  :  &cl  yiip  tkav  dytpyf  Kar^ 
rh  fxyrjfioy*6fafy  oth-vs  4v  rf  ^vxii  A^«i, 
5ti  irp6rfpov  rovro  fficoucrcv  ^  fa$€To  fj 
4y6ri(Tfy.—lh\d.  p.  452,  b.  28. 

«  Ibid.  p.  450,  a.  30 ;  p.  451,  a.  15 ;  rh 
fiyrifioytifiy,  &s  tMvos  ot  ffxivrafffiay  «(«y. 
Themistius  and  Aristot.  Do  Memorift,  p. 
240,  ed.  Spen^ol. 

<*  Aristot.  Analyt.  Poster,  ii.  p.  99,  b. 
86 :  fioy^  rov  al(rOiifxaros.  It  may  bo  ro- 
mnrkcd  that  in  the  Topiea  Aristotle 
urges  a  dialectical  objection  against  this 


or  a  similar  doctrine  (Topic.   IV.  iv.  v. 

S.  125,  b.  6-19),  and  against  his  own 
efinition  cited  in  the  preceding  note, 
whcro  he  calls  fiv^/Jir]  an  ^l5.  Compare 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Metaphysica. 

•  Aristot.  De  Memor.  ot  Kom.  li.  p. 
453,  a.  8.  Ho  draws  the  same  distinction 
in  Hist.  Animal.  I.  i.  p.  488,  b.  26. 

'  Aristot.  Do  Anim&,  I.  iv.  p.  408,  b. 
17.  Do  Momor.  ct  liomin.  i.  p.  450,  a.  30 ; 
ii.  p.  453,  a.  10:  rh  i-vofUfAir^aKtaOai  itrrty 
oToy  <TuW6yurfji6s  rts. 

'  Aristot.  Do  Memor.  ot  Rem.  ii.  p.  453, 
a.  14-23. 
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more  or  less  perturbing  and  durable  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  process  is  intentional  and  delibe- 
rate, instigated  by  the  desire  to  search  for  and  recover  some  lost 
phantasm  or  cognition ;  its  success  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
there  exists  by  nature  a  regular  observable  order  of  sequence 
among  the  movements  of  the  system,  physical  as  well  as  psychi- 
cal. The  consequents  follow  their  antecedents  either  universally, 
or  at  least  according  to  customary  rules,  in  the  majority  of 
cases.' 

The  consequent  is  either  (1)  like  its  antecedent,  wholly  or  par- 
tially ;  or  (2)  contrary  to  it ;  or  (3)  has  been  actually  felt  in 
juxtaposition  with  it.  In  reminiscence,  we  endeavour  to  regain 
the  forgotten  consequent  by  hunting  out  some  antecedent  where- 
upon it  is  likely  to  follow;  taking  our  start  either  from  the 
present  moment  or  from  some  other  known  point.**  We  run 
over  many  phantasms  until  we  hit  upon  the  true  antecedent ; 
the  possibiUty  of  reminiscence  depends  upon  our  having  this 
within  our  mental  reach,  among  our  accessible  stock  of  ideas : 
if  such  be  not  the  case,  reminiscence  is  impracticable,  and  we 
must  learn  over  again.*^  We  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  if  we 
get  upon  the  track  or  order  wherein  events  actually  occurred ; 
thus,  if  we  are  trying  to  recollect  a  forgotten  verse  or  sentence, 
we  begin  to  repeat  it  from  the  first  word ;  the  same  antecedent 
may  indeed  call  up  different  consequents  at  different  times,  but 
it  will  generally  call  up  what  has  habitually  followed  it  before.^ 

The  movements  of  Memory  and  of  Reminiscence  are  partly 
corporeal  and  partly  psychical,  just  as  those  of  Sensation  and 
Phantasy  are.  We  compare  in  our  remembrance  greater  and 
less  (either  in  time  or  in  external  magnitudes)  through  similar 
internal  movements  differing  from  each  other  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, but  all  on  a  miniature  scale.®  These  internal  move- 
ments often  lead  to  great  discomfort,  when  a  person  makes 
fruitless  efforts  to  recover  the  forgotten  phantasm  that  he  desires ; 
especially  with  excitable  men,  who  are  much  disturbed  by  their 
own  phantasms.     They  cannot  stop  the  movement  once  begun ; 


*  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Rem.  ii.  p.  451,    hmfiyriaSriucu,  (ip-cly  8i  H^yarai  jced  tipttrKtu 


iTffpvKty  if  xiirriais  fJ8€  y€y4(rBai  fifrii  t^vSc. 

^  Ibid.  b.  18  :  hhKoi  rh  4<t>t^ris  Oript^fity 
y<yf}<Tcarrfs  kifh  tow  yvy  fj  &XAov  tWj,  jcoI 
a<^*  dfioiov  ff  iyayrlov  ^  rod  trOyeyyvi, 

AlK)ut  the  associative  property  of  Con- 
traries see  also  De  Somno  et  Vigil.  L  p. 
453,  b.  27. 

^  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Rem.  ii,  p. 
452,  a.  7 :    woWdjcis  9*  HBri  fily  iSuyarti 


rovro  ih  ylytreu  Kwovyri  woXXdj  ?wt  &y 
rota^TTiy  Ktrfiofi  Klyriffiy,  f  iucoKovBiiatt  rh 
wpayfia,  rh  yhp  fitfiyriaOal  4<rri  rh  iytTyeu 
ivyd/iti  rriy  Kiyovtray  rovro  8^,  &(rr*  i^ 
abroO  icol  &y  fx<'  Kurturtw  Kivrfiriyaiy  &(nrtp 
ttprirai, 

<»  Ibid.  ii.  p.  452,  a.  2. 

•  Ibid.   b.    12:    Hffri  yiLp   iy  <dnf    tA 

ifjLOia  ffx^lfMra  Jcol  Kirfi<r€tt» — xdyra  yhp  r& 

I  irrhs  ixdrrtt,  &ffwtp  iivdkoyoy  iced  rik  iter 6s, 
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and;  when  their  sensitive  system  is  soft  and  flexible,  they  find 
that  they  have  unwittingly  provoked  the  bodily  movements 
belonging  to  anger  or  fear,  or  some  other  painful  emotion.* 
These  movements,  when  once  provoked,  continue  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  person  that  experiences  them.  He  brings  upon 
himself  the  reality  of  the  painful  emotion;  just  as  we  find 
that,  after  we  have  very  frequently  pronounced  a  sentence  or 
sung  a  song,  the  internal  movements  left  in  our  memories  are 
sometimes  so  strong  and  so  persistent,  that  they  act  on  our 
vocal  organs  even  without  any  volition  on  our  parts,  and  deter- 
mine us  to  sing  the  song  or  pronounce  the  sentence  over  again 
in  reality.*"  Slow  men  are  usually  good  in  memory,  quick  men 
and  apt  learners  are  good  in  reminiscence :  the  two  are  seldom 
found  together.*^ 

In  this  account  of  Memory  and  Reminiscence,  Aristotle  displays 
an  acute  and  penetrating  intelligence  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas.  But  these  principles  are  operative  not 
less  in  memory  than  in  reminiscence :  and  the  exaggerated 
prominence  that  he  has  given  to  the  distinction  between  the  two 
(determined  apparently  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  procedure  of  man 
apart  from  that  of  animals)  tends  to  perple^his  description  of 
the  associative  process.  At  the  same  time^his  manner  of  cha- 
racterizing phantasy,  memory,  and  reminiscence,  as  being  all  of 
them  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical— involving,  like  sensation, 
internal  movements  of  the  body  as  well  as  phases  of  the  con- 
sciousness, sometimes  even  passing  into  external  movements  of 
the  bodily  organs  without  our  volition — all  this  is  a  striking 
example  of  psychological  observation,  as  well  as  of  consistency 
in  following  out  the  doctrine  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of 
his  chief  treatise  :  Soul  as  the  Form  implicated  with  Body  as 
the  Matter, — the  two  being  an  integral  concrete  separable  only 
by  abstraction,  j 

We  come  now  to  the  highest  and  (in  Aristotle's  opinion)  most 
honourable  portion  of  the  soul — the  NoAs  or  noetic  faculty, 
whereby  we  cogitate,  understand,  reason,  and  believe  or  opine 
under  the  influence  of  reason.**    According  to  the  uniform  scheme 


*  Aristot  Do  Memor.  et  Kom.  ii.  p. 
453,  a.  22  :  6  iLyaiJ.ifxtnfi<rK6fxfyos  koI  $rfptiwy 
a'wfJMTUc6y  rt  kivu^  4y  f  rh  irddos, 

*»  Ibid.  p.   453,  a.  28:   KoiKt  rh  ird0os 
rots  6v6iMai  koL    fit\«Ti    Kcd    A<^oif,  tray 
^ih    crrdfiaros   yfyrjTal    ri    avruty    (r<l>6df(a' 
wavcofityoisyap  Kod  ov  fiovXofityois  iitipx^TQi 
itiXiy  a8c(v  ^  \4yfiy. 

«  Ib'iil.  i.  p.  449,  b.  7. 

^  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  III.  iv.  p.  429,  a. 


10  :  irtpl  8€  rov  fwpiov  rov  rrjs  ^xVf  f 
yiy<i><TKti  re  t;  ^vx^  '^^  tppoyu.  He  him- 
self  defines  what  he  means  by  yovs  a  few 
lines  lower ;  and  ho  is  careful  to  specify 
it  as  6  rr\s  ^vxv^  voDs — 6  &pa  KoXovfifvos 
rrjs  ^uxv^  *^o^^  {K^yet  H  yovy^  ^  SioKocirai 
KoX  tnroKafxfidyd  rj  ^vx'fl)—  »•  22. 

In  <ho  pnx'^'ding  chapter  ho  expressly 
discriminates  y6'n(ns  from  {nr6\ri\lfts.  This 
last  word  {Kc6\ri}pis  is  the  most  general 
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of  Aristotle^  this  highest  portion  of  the  soul^  though  distinct  from 
all  the  lower,  presupposes  them  all.  As  the  sentient  soul  pre- 
supposes the  nutrient,  so  also  the  cogitant  soul  presupposes  the 
nutrient,  the  sentient,  the  phantastic,  the  memorial,  and  the 
reminiscent.  Aristotle  carefully  distinguishes  the  sentient 
department  of  the  soul  from  the  cogitant,  and  refutes  more  than 
once  the  doctrine  of  those  philosophers  that  identified  the  two. 
But  he  is  equally  careful  to  maintain  the  correlation  between 
them,  and  to  exhibit  the  sentient  faculty  not  only  as  involving 
in  itself  a  certain  measure  of  intellectual  discrimination,  but 
also  as  an  essential  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  agency  of 
the  cogitant,  as  a  portion  of  the  human  soul.  We  have  already 
gone  through  the  three  successive  stages — phantastic,  memorial, 
reminiscent — ^whereby  the  interval  between  sensation  and  cogi- 
tation is  bridged  over.  Each  of  the  three  is  directly  dependent 
on  past  sensation,  either  as  reproduction  or  as  corollary ;  each 
of  them  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  man's  cogitation ; 
moreover,  in  the  highest  of  the  three,  we  have  actually  slid 
unperceived  into  the  cogitant  phase  of  the  human  soul;  for 
Aristotle  declares  the  reminiscent  process  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  syllogism.*  That  the  soul  cannot  cogitate  or  reason  without 
phantasms — that  phantasms  are  required  for  the  actual  working 
of  the  human  Noiis — he  afl&rms  in  the  most  explicit  manner.** 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  respecting  Nofts  has  been  a  puzzle, 
even  from  the  time  of  his  first  commentators.  Partly  from  the 
obscurity  inherent  in  the  subject,  partly  from  the  defective  con- 
dition of  his  text  as  it  now  stands,  his  meaning  cannot  be  always 
clearly  comprehended,  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  different  pas- 
sages can  be  completely  reconciled.  ^ 

Anaxagoras,  Demokritus,  and  other  philosophers,  appear  to 
have  spoken  of  Nous  or  Intellect  in  a  large  and  vague  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  Soul  generally.  Plato  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  narrow  and  specialize  the  meaning ;  distinguishing  pointedly 
(as  we  have  stated  above)  the  rational  or  encephalic  soul,  in  the 
cranium,  with  its  circular  rotations,  from  the  two  lower  souls, 
thoraic  and  abdominal.  Aristotle  agreed  with  him  in  this  dis- 
tinction (either  of  separate  souls  or  of  separate  functions  in  the 
same  soul) ;  but  he  attenuated  and  divested  it  of  all  connexion 
with  separate  corporeal  lodgment,  or  with  peculiar  movements  of 


term  for  believing  or  opining  upon  reasoDS 
good   or    bad;    the  varieties    under    it 
are  ^irio-T^/it),  8<$|a,  ^p6vfi(Tis  koI  rhvam^ 
ro<nu»v  (p.  427,  b.  16-27). 
*  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Bern.  ii.  p. 


453,  a.  10. 

**  Ibid.  p.  449,  b.  31-p.  450,  a.  12 :  ww 
oIk  tffriv  &yev  ^>aan6.<rfxarros — ^  8i  M'^M^ 

itmy, — De  Animft,  III.  vii.  p.  431,  a.  16. 
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any  kind.  In  his  psychology,  the  brain  no  longer  appears  as  the 
seat  of  intelligence,  but  simply  as  a  cold,  moist,  and  senseless 
organ,  destined  to  countervail  the  excessive  heat  of  the  heart : 
which  last  is  the  great  centre  of  animal  heat,  of  life,  and  of  the 
sentient  soul.  Aristotle  declares  Nous  not  to  be  connected  with, 
or  dependent  on,  any  given  bodily  organs  or  movements  appro- 
priated to  itself :  this  is  one  main  circumstance  distinguishing  it 
from  the  nutrient  soul  as  well  as  from  the  sentient  soul,  each  of 
which  rests  indispensably  upon  corporeal  organs  and  agencies 
of  its  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated  the  relation  of  Soul  to 
Body  (in  Aristotle's  view)  as  that  of  Form  to  Matter ;  the  two 
together  constituting  a  concrete  individual,  numericaUy  one; 
also  that  Form  and  Matter,  each  being  essentially  relative  to  the 
other,  admitted  of  gradations,  higher  and  lower ;  e.g.  a  massive 
cube  of  marble  is  already  materia  farmata,  but  it  is  stiU  purely 
materia,  relative  to  the  statue  that  may  be  obtained  from  it. 
Now,  the  grand  region  of  Form  is  the  Celestial  Body — ^the  vast, 
deep,  perceivable,  circular  mass  circumscribing  the  Eosmos,  and 
enclosing,  in  and  around  its  centre.  Earth  with  the  other  three 
elements,  tenanted  by  substances  generated  and  perishable. 
This  Celestial  Body  is  the  abode  of  divinity,  including  many 
divine  beings  who  take  part  in  its  eternal  rotations,  viz.  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  &c.,  and  other  Gods.  Now,  every  soul,  or  every 
form  that  animates  the  matter  of  a  living  being,  derives  its 
vitalizing  influence  from  this  celestial  region.  All  seeds  of  life 
include  within  them  a  spiritual  or  gaseous  heat,  more  divine 
than  the  four  elements,  proceeding  from  the  sun,  and  in  nature 
akin  to  the  element  of  the  stars.  Such  solar  or  celestial  heat 
diflfers  generically  from  the  heat  of  fire.  It  is  the  only  source 
from  whence  the  principle  of  life,  with  the  animal  heat  that 
accompanies  it,  can  be  obtained.  Soul,  in  all  its  varieties,  pro- 
ceeds from  hence.* 

But  though  all  varieties  of  Soul  emanate  from  the  same 
celestial  source,  they  possess  the  divine  element  in  very  diflferent 
degrees,  and  are  very  unequal  in  comparative  worth  and  dignity. 
The  lowest  variety,  or  nutritive  soul — the  only  one  possessed  by 
plants,  among  which  there  is  no  separation  of  sex^ — is  con- 
tained potentially  in  the  seed,  and  is  thus  transmitted  when 


*  Arietot  Do  General.  Animal.  II.  iii. 
p.  736,  b.  29  ;  irda-ns  yXv  olv  ^vx^s  ^vvayns 
kr4pov  irufiaros  KoiKf  KtKoivtiovr\K4vai  Koi 
Btunipov  Tu>y  KctXoviiivwv  trroix^lwy  &s  8i 
tiw^tpovffi   rifxiSruri   ai  ^vxol  Kcd   ii.TifjLi<f, 


ijdyrcoy  yAv  yhp  iv  Ty  <rir4piiari  imnrdpx^^ 
6irtp   woiu   ySvifia   elveu   rii   ^nrip^Loraf  rh 
KoXovfifvov  6tpfi6y. 
^  Ibid.  I.  xxiii.  p.  731,  a.  27. 
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that  seed  is  matured  into  a  new  individual.  In  animals,  which 
possess  it  along  with  the  sensitive  soul  and  among  which  the 
sexes  are  separated,  it  is  also  contained  potentially  in  the  genera- 
tive system  of  the  female  separately ;  and  the  first  commence- 
ment of  life  in  the  future  animal  is  thus  a  purely  vegetable  life.* 
The  sensitive  soul,  the  characteristic  of  the  complete  animal, 
cannot  be  superadded  except  by  copulation  and  the  male  seiiien. 
The  female,  being  comparatively  impotent  and  having  less  animal 
heat,  furnishes  only  the  matter  of  the  future  offspring ;  form, 
or  the  moving,  fecundating,  cause,  is  supplied  by  the  male. 
Through  the  two  together  the  new  individual  animal  is  completed, 
having  not  merely  the  nutritive  soul,  but  also  the  sentient  soul 
along  with  it.** 

Both  the  nutritive  and  the  sentient  souls  have,  each  of  them 
respectively,  a  special  bodily  agency  and  movement  belonging 
to  them.  But  the  Noiis,  or  the  noetic  soul,  has  no  partnership 
with  any  similar  bodily  agency.  There  is  no  special  corporeal 
potentiality  (to  speak  in  Aristotelian  language)  which  it  is 
destined  to  actualize.  It  enters  from  without,  and  emanates 
from  a  still  more  exalted  influence  of  that  divine  celestial  sub- 
stance from  which  aU  psychical  or  vitalizing  heat  proceeds.®  It  is 
superinduced  upon  the  nutritive  and  sentient  souls,  and  intro- 
duces itself  at  an  age  of  the  individual  later  than  both  of  them. 
Having  no  part  of  the  bodily  organism  specially  appropriated 
to  it,  this  variety  of  soul — what  is  called  the  Nous — stands 
distinguished  from  the  other  two  in  being  perfectly  separable 
from  the  body;^  that  is,  separable  from  the  organized  body 
which  it  is  the  essential  function  of  the  two  lower  souls  to 
actualize,  and  with  which  both  of  them  are  bound  up.  The 
Nous  is  not  separable  from  the  body  altogether;  it  belongs 
essentially  to  the  divine  celestial  body,  and  to  those  luminaries 
and  other  divine  beings  by  whom  portions  of  it  are  tenanted. 
Theorizing  contemplation — the  perfect,  unclouded,  unembar- 
rassed, exercise  of  the  theoretical  Nous — is  the  single  mental 
activity  of  these  divinities ;  contemplation  of  the  formal  regu- 
larity of  the  Kosmos,  with  its  eternal  and  faultless  rotations, 


*  Aristot.  De  Generat.  Animal,  n.  iii. 
p.  73G,  b.  12. 

^  Ibid.  I.  ii.  p.  716,  a.  4-17;  xlx.  p. 
726,  b.  33;  xx.  p.  728,  a.  17 ;  xxi.  p.  729, 
b.  6-27. 

*^  Ibid.  II.  iU.  p.  736,  b.  27 :  Xfiwtrcu  8i 
rhy  vovv  /x6voy  OvpoBfy  iwficrifycuy  Koi  Ouov 
clvcu  n6yoy  ohOtv  yhp  ahrov  rr}  ivtpytla 
Kotvavu  (rcofiariKii  ivipyua.  I'he  words 
Buoy  thcu  fi6yov  must  not  be  construed 


strictly,  for  in  the  next  following  passage 
he  proceeds  to  declare  that  all  ^vx'ht 
ijfvxiic^  Svvofttr  or  &px4>  partakes  of  the 
divine  element,  and  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  only  a  difiference  of  degree  be- 
tween one  ^vxh  Okud  another. 

**  Ibid.  p.  737,  a.  10 :  6  KaKol^iwos  vovu 
De  Animi,  II.  ii.  p.  413,  b.  25 ;  iii  p. 
415,  a.  11. 
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and  >vith  their  own  perfection  as  participating  therein.  The 
celestial  body  is  the  body  whereto  Nous,  or  the  noetic  soul, 
properly  belongs  ;*  quite  apart  from  the  two  other  souls,  sentient 
and  nutritive,  upon  which  it  is  grafted  in  the  animal  body ;  and 
apart  also  from  all  the  necessities  of  human  action,  preceded 
by  balanced  motives  and  deliberate  choice.** 

From  this  celestial  body,  a  certain  influence  of  Nous  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  of  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  earth,  water,  and 
air.  Thus  a  third  or  noetic  soul — or  rather  a  third  noetic 
function — is  added  to  the  two  existing  functions,  sensitive  and 
nutrient,  of  the  animal  soul,  which  acquires  thereby  an  im- 
proved aptitude  for,  and  correlation  with,  the  Formal  and 
Universal.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  sensitive  soul 
possesses  this  aptitude  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  receives  the  im- 
pression of  sensible  forms,  without  being  impressed  by  the 
matter  accompanying  them.  The  noetic  function  strengthens 
and  sharpens  the  aptitude ;  the  soul  comes  into  correlation  with 
those  cogitable  or  intellective  forms  which  are  involved  in  the 
sensible  forms ;°  it  rises  from  the  lower  generalities  of  the 
Second  Philosophy,  to  the  higher  generalities  of  the  First 
Philosophy. 

As  the  sentient  or  percipient  soul  is  the  form  or  correlate 
of  all  perceivables,  and  thus  identified  with  them  in  nature,  all 
of  them  having  existence  only  in  relation  to  it, — so  the  cogitant 
or  intellective  soul  is  the  form  or  correlate  of  all  cogitables, 
all  of  which  exist  relatively  to  it,  and  only  relatively.**  It  is 
in  fact  the  highest  of  all  forms — the  Form  of  Forms ;  the 
mental  or  subjective  aspect  of  all  formal  reality. 

Such  at  least  is  the  tendency  and  purpose  of  that  noetic 
influence  which  the  celestial  substance  imparts  to  the  human 
soul ;  but  it  is  realized  only  to  a  very  small  degree.  In  its 
characteristic  theorizing  efficacy,  the  godlike  Nous  counts  for 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  soul,  though  superexcellent  in 
quality.®  There  are  but  few  men  in  whom  it  is  tolerably 
developed,  and  even  in  those  few  it  is  countervailed  by  many 
other  agencies.^    The  noetic  function  in  men  and  animals  exists 


*  Respecting  rh  &ytu  <rwfxa^  boo  tlio 
copious  citutions  in  Treiidelenhurg's  not© 
ad  Ari^stot.  Do  Aiiim&,  II.  vii. ;  Comm. 
p.  373. 


*"  Ariatot.  Do  Animft,  III.  viit  p.  432. 
a.  6 :  iv  raits  fXStffi  rois  cuad-qrots  tA  yotfrd 
iffriv. 

^  IMd.  p.  432,  b.  2 :  6  vovs  «78os  ulw  ica] 


^  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikom.  X.  viii.  p.  ^  aXaO-nais  «I5oy  alrrBr^rwv. 
1178,  b.  20:  r^  5^  icovri  rov  wpdmiy  *  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikom.  X.  vii.  p. 
kippfnjfx4y<i>f  Kri  8^  fxaWov  rov  voidvy  rl  ■  1177,  b.3i:  d  yap  Koi  ri^  l>yK<f>  fiiKp6if  4ari, 
Kuwtrau  wK^v  Ofotpias ;  ficrrf  17  rov  6(ov  1  ivydfiti  Kcd  rifxiSrriri  woKh  fiaWov  rrdyrvr 
dy4pytiay  fiajcapi6rrjri  Ziwp^povaa^  OiOfprjriK^     vwfpf\«i. 

hy  tiri. — See  also  Mctuphvsic.   A.   v.  p.        ^  Aristot.  Dc  M*  nior.  et  Uemin.  i.  p. 
1074,  b.  26-35.  '  450,  a.  88. 
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only  in  compaaiionsliip  with  the  two  other  psychical  functions. 
It  is  subservient  to  the  limits  and  conditions  that  they  impose, 
as  well  as  to  the  necessities  of  individual  and  social  action; 
to  all  that  is  required  for  ''acting  like  a  man/*  according  to 
the  Aristotelian  phrase.  Man's  nature  is  complex,  and  not 
self-sufficing  for  a  life  of  theorizing  contemplation,  such  as 
that  wherein  the  celestial  inmates  pass  their  immortality  of 
happiness.' 

We  have  thus  to  study  the  noetic  function  according  to  the 
manifestations  of  it  that  we  find  in  man,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  some  other  privileged  animals.  Bees,  for  example,  par- 
take in  the  divine  gift  to  a  certain  extent ;  being  distinguished  in 
this  respect  from  their  analogues — wasps  and  hornets.* 

In  these  and  other  animals,  and  in  man  to  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  theorizing  activity  exists ;  but  it  is  either  starved, 
or  at  least  has  to  deal  with  materials  obscure,  puzzling,  con- 
flicting ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  intellect  becomes 
largely  developed,  through  the  pressure  of  wants  and  desires, 
combined  with  the  teaching  of  experience.  In  Aristotle's  view, 
sensible  perception  is  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  accom- 
panied with  judgment  and  discrimination,  independent  of  the 
noetic  function.  Occasionally,  he  refers  the  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  man  to  the  properly  attempered  combination  and 
antagonism  of  heat  in  the  heart  with  cold  in  the  brain,  each 
strong  and  pure;^  all  the  highly  endowed  animals  (he  says) 


•  Aristot.  Eihio.  Nikom.  X.  vii  p. 
1177,  b.  26:  6  ih  roiovros  &y  cTt}  fiios 
Kptlrrtjov  ^  KOT*  ivBpcnroy. — viii.  p.  1178, 
b.  6:  8€^<reT<M  oZif  roioinw  vphs  rh  &y- 
0f)tfirc^c<r0ou. — ix.  p.  1178,  b.  33:  ohx  ab- 
rdpKrjs  rj  ^^<ns  'wphs  rh  0c»pe(v.  Compare 
similar  sentiments  in  Aristot  Metapnys. 
A.  ii.  p.  983,  a.  1. 

^  Aristot.  De  Gen.  Animal,  in.  z.  p. 
760,  a.  4:  oyros  8i  irtpirrov  rov  y4yovs 
Kol  ihiov  rov  rSov  fif\iTT&y, — p.  761,  a.  4  : 
oif  yhp  Ixovo'i*'  (wasps  and  hornets)  ohZ\v 
6uov,  &air€p  rh  yivoi  r&v  fitXnrSiv,  It  ifl 
remarkable  that  'w§pirr6sf  the  epithet  here 
applied  by  Aristotle  to  bees,  is  the  epithet 
that  he  also  applies  to  men  of  theoretical 
and  speculative  activity,  as  contrasted 
with  men  prudent  and  judicious  in  action 
(see  Metapbys.  A.  ii.  p.  983,  a.  2;  also 
Ethic.  Nikom.  VI.  vii.  p.  1 141,  b.  6).  Else- 
where  he  calls  bees  ippSyifia  (Metaphys. 
A.  i.  p.  980,  b.  22).  See  a  good  note  of 
Torstrick  (on  Aristot.  De  Animft,  III.  p. 
428,  a.  10),  p.  172  of  his  Commentary. 
Aristotle  mav  possibly  have  been  one 
among  the  philosophers  that  Yirgil  had 


in  his  mind,  in  GeorgicB,  iv,  219 : — 

**  His  qufdam  signls,  atque  bsc  exempU  tecntl, 
£A0e  apibua  partem  divinsB  mentis,  et  haustus 
^thereoe  dixerc :  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnet 
Terrasque,    tractasque   maris,  ocelumqne  pro- 
fundum,"  &c. 

^  Aristot.  De  Generat.  Animal.  II.  vl. 
p.  744,  a.  11-31:  9ri\oT  9h  r^v  tbKpoffloM 
ri  Zidyoia'  ^poviit^raerov  yh.p  4<rrt  r&y  (4^"^ 
iyBpoffwos,  We  may  remark  that  Aristotle 
considers  cold  as  in  some  cases  a  positive 
property,  not  simply  as  the  absence  or 
privation  of  heat  (De  Partibus  AnimaL 
n.  ii.  p.  649,  a.  18).  The  heart  is  the 
part  wherein  the  psychical  fire  (as  it 
were)  is  kept  burning  ;  rrjs  ^fvxvs  &<rTtp 
ifitrenvp^vfiiyris  4y  rots  fioplois  ro6rois 
(Aristot  De  VitA  et  Morte,  iv.  p.  469, 
b.  16).  Vi^,  in  the  beautiful  lines  of 
his  Second  Georgio  (483),  laments  that 
he  is  disqualified  for  deep  philosophical 
studies  by  the  want  of  heat  round  his 
heart:— 

*'  Sin,  has  ne  posslm  natora  aooedere  partes, 
Frigidos  obfUteitt  circvm  prcoordia  sanguis," 
Jec. 
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have  greater  animal  beat,  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  a 
better  soul;*  be  reckons  the  finer  sense  of  touch  possessed  by 
man  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  same  intellectual  result.^ 
Sensible  perception  in  its  five  diverse  manifestations,  together 
with  its  secondary  psychical  effects — phantasy  and  memory, 
accumulates  in  the  human  mind  (and  in  some  animals)  a  greater 
or  less  experience  of  particular  facts ;  from  some  of  which  in- 
ferences are  drawn  as  to  others  unknown,  directing  conduct  as 
well  as  enlarging  knowledge.^ 

All  this  process — a  perpetual  movement  of  sense  and  memory 
— begins  from  infancy,  and  goes  on  independently  of  Noiis  or 
the  noetic  function  properly  so  called ;  which  grows  up  gradually 
at  a  later  age,  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  language  and  by 
instruction  conveyed  through  language.  The  supervening  Noiis 
presupposes  and  depends  upon  what  has  been  thus  treasured 
up  by  experience.  Though,  in  the  celestial  body.  Nous  exists  sepa- 
rately from  human  beings,  and  though  it  there  operates  propria 
motu  apart  from  sense,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  human 
Nous ;  which  depends  upon  the  co-operation,  and  is  subject  to 
the  restrictions,  of  the  complicated  soul  and  body  wherewith  it  is 
domiciled — restrictions  differing  in  each  individual  case.  Though 
the  noetic  process  is  distinct  from  sense,  yet  without  sense  it 
cannot  take  place  in  man.  Aristotle  expressly  says:  **You 
cannot  cogitate  without  a  phantasm  or  without  a  continuous 
image.**  Now  the  phantasm  has  been  already  explained  as  a 
relic  of  movements  of  sense — or  as  those  movements  them- 
selves, looked  at  in  another  point  of  view.*^  **  When  we  cogitate  " 
(he  says),  **our  mental  affection  is  the  same  as  when  we  draw 
a  triangle  for  geometrical  study;  for  there,  though  we  do  not 
make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  triangle  is  determinate  in  its 
magnitude,  we  still  draw  it  of  a  determinate  magnitude.  So 
in  cogitation,  even  when  we  are  not  cogitating  a  determinate 
quantinn,  we  nevertheless  set  before  our  eyes  a  determinate 
qKuntum,  but  we  do  not  cogitate  it  quatejius  determinate."®     We 


*  Aristot  Do  Respirat.  xiii.  p.  477,  a. 
16. 

**  Aristot.  Do  Animft,  II.  ix.  p.  421,  a. 
21. 

*  Aristot.  Motapliys.  A.  i.  pp.  980-1. 

**  Aristot.  Do  Soraniis  i.  p.  459,  a.  15 ; 
Do  AT)im&,  III.  vii.  p.  431,  a.  17  ;  iii.  p. 


iiaypd<p(iy'  iKti  re  y^  ovdky  ifpoc-xj>^' 
fit  vol  Ty  rh  wotrhy  wpuriiivov  tlvai  rb  rpi- 
ytivoVf  Hfjuas  ypd<po/x€y  iipiafi^voy  Kara  rh 
7fo<t6v'  K(xi  6  voS>v  axravrtitSy  nhv  /xij  roahy 
vo^y  rlOtrai  irph  ^/xfidroty  iroir6y,  yo(i  5*  ovx 

^  "KOff^V. 

This  i>a85iap:o  nppoars  t^  bo  as  cloar  a 


428,  h.  12.  statomont  of  tho  main  dootrino  of  Xouii 

••  Aristot.  Do  Memor.  et  Roniin.  i.  [>.  !  nalisin  as  can  bo  found  in  Ilobbt'S  or 
449,  b  30;  i-wtX  l\  -wtpX  <pavraaias  tXp-nrai  ,  Borkoloy.  In  tlio  sixtoonth  section  of  tho 
itpirrtpoy  iy  rots  x«pl  ^^x^^*  *^^  »'o**»'  o6«  I  Introihiction  to  tho  Principles  of  Humau 
%arw  Ivfw  <payrdfffxarof  ffv/xfialyti  y^Lp  rh  ;  Knowledge,  IJorkelev  says  : — '*  And  hero 
abrh  vdBos   iy  rf   yotw   tirtp   koI  iy  Tfp  >  it  must  bo  acknowletlgod  that  a  man  inny 
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cannot  even  (he  goes  on  to  say)  remember  the  cogitabilia  without 
'*  a  phantasm  or  sensible  image ;  so  that  our  memory  of  them 
is  only  by  way  of  concomitance "  (indirect  and  secondary).* 
Phantasy  is  thus  absolutely  indispensable  to  cogitation:  first 
to  carrying  on  the  process  at  all ;  next  to  remembering  it  after 
it  is  past.  AVithout  either  the  visible  phantasm  of  objects  seen 
and  toucheo;^  or  the  audible  phantasm  of  words  heard  and  re- 
membered, the  Nous  in  human  beings  would  be  a  nuUity.**] 

We  see  that,  though  Aristotle  recognizes  a  general  distinction 
between  phantasy  and  cogitation,  and  alludes  to  many  animals 
as  having  the  former  without  attaining  to  the  latter,  yet  he  also 
declares  that  in  man,  who  possesses  both,  not  only  is  cogitation 
dependent  upon  phantasy,  but  phantasy  passes  into  cogitation 
by  gradations  almost  imperceptible.  In  regard  to  the  practical 
application  of  Nous  {i.e.  to  animal  movements  determined  either 
by  appetite  or  by  reason),  he  finds  a  great  diflSculty  in  keeping 
the  distinction  clearly  marked.  Substantially,  indeed,  he  lets  it 
drop.  When  he  speaks  of  phantasy  as  being  either  calculating 
or  perceptive,  we  are  unable  to  see  in  what  respect  calculating 
phantasy  (which  he  states  not  to  belong  to  other  animals)  differs 
from  an  effort  of  cogitation.®  Indeed,  he  speaks  with  some 
diffidence  respecting  any  distribution  of  parts  in  the  same  soul, 
suspecting  that  such  distribution  is  not  real  but  logical :  you 
may  subdivide  as  much  as  you  choose.** 

/nt  thus  appears  clear  that  Aristotle  restricts  the  Nous  or  noetic 
function  in  man  to  the  matters  of  sense  and  experience,  physical 
or  mental,  ancr  inat  he  considers  the  phantasm  to  be  an  essential 
accompaniment  of  the  cogitative  act.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all 
detract  from  his  view  of  the  grandeur,  importance,  and  wide 
range  of  survey,  belonging  to  the  noetic  function.  It  is  the  portion 
of  man's  nature  that  correlates  with  the  abstract  and  universal ; 
but  it  is  only  a  portion  of  his  nature,  and  must  work  in  conjunc- 
tion and  harmony  with  the  rest.  The  abstract  cannot  be  really 
separated  from  the  concrete,  nor  the  universal  from  one  or 
other  of  its  particulars,  nor  the  essence  from  that  whereof  it  is 


consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular, 
>vithout  attending  to  tlie  particular  quali- 
ties of  the  ant^les  or  relations  of  the  sides. 
— In  like  manner  we  may  consider  Peter 
so  far  forth  as  man,  or  so  far  forth  as 
animal,  without  framing  the  foremen- 
tioned  idea,  cither  of  man  or  animal, 
inasmuch  as  all  thai  is  perceived  is  not 
considered.*^  Berkeley  has  not  improved 
upon  the  statement  of  Aristotle. 
*  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Bemin.  i.  p. 


450,  a.  13. 

^  About  sense  and  hearing,  as  the 
fundamenta  of  inteUect,  see  jSiaiot  De 
Sensu  et  Sensili,  i.  ^  437,  a.  1-17. 

^  Aristot  De  Amm&,  III.  z.  p.  433,  a. 
9-b.  30 :  cT  ns  r^y  ^wrauriaM  rt0tiri  &s 
y6ijaly  riya — ifnurrcurla  9^  wcura  ^  KoyurriKii 
9l  alirOrirticfi'  ravrris  fiiv  odv  irol  r^  &AAa 
(fa  fier^x^i.    Also  vii.  p.  431,  b.  7. 

^  Ibid.  Ix.  p.  432,  n.  23. 
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the  essence^  nor  the  attribute  from  that  of  which  it  is  the  attri- 
bute, nor  the  genus  and  species  from  the  individuals  compre- 
hended therein ;  nor,  to  speak  in  purely  Aristotelian  language, 
the  Form  from  some  Matter,  or  the  Matter  from  some  Form.  In 
all  these  cases  there  is  a  notional  or  logical  distinction,  impress- 
ing the  mind  as  the  result  of  various  comparisons,  noted  by  an 
appropriate  term,  and  remembered  afterwards  by  means  of  that 
term  (that  is,  by  means  of  an  audible  or  visible  phantasm) ;  but 
real  separation  there  neither  is  nor  can  be.  This  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Aristotle,  repeated  in  almost  all  his  works — ^his 
marked  antithesis  against  Plato.  Such  logical  distinctions  as 
those  here  noticed  (they  might  be  multiplied  without  number)  it 
belongs  to  Nous  or  the  noetic  function  to  cognize.  But  the  real 
objects,  in  reference  to  which  alone  the  distinctions  have  a 
meaning,  are  concrete  and  individual;  and  the  cognizing  sub- 
ject is  really  the  entire  man,  employing  indeed  the  noetic  func- 
tion, but  employing  it  with  the  aid  of  other  mental  forces, 
phantasms  and  remembrances,  real  and  verbal.  J 

The  noetic  soul  is  called  by  Aristotle  "  the  place  of  Forms," 
"the  potentiality  of  Forms,"  "the  correlate  of  things  apturt 
from  Matter."  *  It  cogitates  these  Forms  in  or  along  with  the 
phantasms :  the  cogitable  Forms  are  contained  in  the  sensible 
Forms ;  for  there  is  nothing  really  existent  beyond  or  apart  from 
visible  or  tangible  magnitudes,  with  their  properties  and  affec- 
tions, and  with  the  so-called  abstractions  considered  by  the 
geometer.  Hence,  without  sensible  perception,  a  man  can 
neither  learn  nor  understand  anything ;  in  all  his  theoretical 
contemplations,  he  requires  some  phantasm  to  contemplate  along 
with  them.** 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  the  noetic 
and  the  sentient  souls.  The  sentient  deals  with  particulars,  and 
correlates  wdth  external  bodies ;  the  noetic  apprehends  universals, 
which  in  a  certain  sense  are  within  the  soul :  hence  a  man  can 
cogitate  whenever  or  whatever  he  chooses,  but  he  can  see  or 
touch  only  what  is  present.^  Another  distinction  is,  that  the 
sentient  soul  is  embodied  in  special  organs,  each  with  determinate 
capacities,  and  correlating  with  external  objects,  themselves  alike 
determinate,  acting  only  under  certain  conditions  of  locality. 


•  Aristot  Do  Animft,  III.  iv.  p.  429,  a. 
27.  b.  22. 

^  Ibid.  yii.  p.  431,  b.  2  :  tA  fi^y  oZv  cfJij 
rh  v(ntruchv  iv  rots  ^ayriaixoffi  vou. — viii. 
p.  432,  a.  3:  iirti  8i  ohhl  irpayfia  ovO^y 
4<m  rrapk  r^  fi9y4$rit  &s  8o«cc^  r^  altrOrjrh, 
K9X*'P^f'^''**^f  ^^  '^^^'  ffY8c<ri  rots  cdcBrirots 


rii  yorird  icrri^  rd  rt  4v  k^paipiffu  \9y6fifreL, 
Koi  btra  rS)v  ai(Tdr\rS>if  %^9is  koI  irct^*  fcoi 
8i^  rovro  ot/rt  fiii  cua0av6yi9vos  fir}$^y 
ov$^v  hy  fidOoi  ovUk  ^vyeltf  Brw  8i  0f»/>^, 
iLydyKTi  A/xa  (pdvreurfxd  ri  Btuptty. 
«  Ibid.  II.  V.  p.  417,  b.  22. 
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The  possibilities  of  sensation  are  thus  from  the  beginning 
limited  ;  moreover;  a  certain  relative  proportion  must  be  main- 
tained between  the  percipient  and  the  perceivable ;  for  extreme 
or  violent  sounds,  colours,  &c.,  produce  no  sensation ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  deaden  the  sentient  organ.*  But  the  noetic  soul 
(what  is  called  the  "  Nous  of  the  soul,'*  to  use  Aristotle's  lan- 
guage) ^  is  nothing  at  all  in  actuaUty  before  its  noetic  function 
commences,  though  it  is  everything  in  potentiality.  It  is  not 
embodied  in  any  corporeal  organ  of  its  own,  nor  mingled  as  a 
new  elementary  ingredient  with  the  body ;  it  does  not  correlate 
with  any  external  objects  ;  it  is  not  so  specially  attached  to  some 
particulars  as  to  make  it  antipathetic  to  others.  Accordingly 
its  possibilities  of  cogitation  are  unlimited ;  it  apprehends  with 
equal  facility  what  is  most  cogitable  and  what  is  least  cogitable. 
It  is  thoroughly  indeterminate  in  its  nature,  and  is.  in  fact  at 
first  a  mere  unlimited  cogitative  potentiality ;  ®  like  a  tablet, 
upon  which  no  letters  have  as  yet  been  written,  but  upon  which 
all  or  any  letters  may  be  written.** 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Nous  of  the  human  soul  ema- 
nates from  a  peculiar  influence  of  the  celestial  body,  which  is  the 
special  region  of  Form  in  the  Kosmos.  Through  it  we  acquire 
an  enlarged  power  of  apprehending  the  abstract  and  universal ; 
we  can  ascend  above  sensible  forms  to  the  cogitable  forms  con- 
tained therein  ;  we  can  consider  aU  forms  in  themselves,  without 
paying  attention  to  the  matter  wherein  they  are  embodied. 
Instead  of  considering  the  concrete  soUd  or  liquid  before  us,  we  can 
mentally  analyse  them,  and  thus  study  solidity  in  the  abstract, 
fluidity  in  the  abstract.  While  our  senses  judge  of  water  as  hot 
and  cold,  our  noetic  function  enables  us  to  appreciate  water  in 
the  abstract — to  determine  its  essence,  and  to  furnish  a  definition 
of  it.®  In  aU  these  objects,  as  combinations  of  Form  with 
Matter,  the  cogitable  form  exists  potentially ;  and  is  abstracted 
or  considered  abstractedly,  by  the  cogitant  Nous.'  Yet  this  last 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  cannot  operate  except  along  with  and 
by  aid  of  phantasms — of  impressions  revived  or  remaining  from 
sense.  It  is  thus  immersed  in  the  materials  of  sense,  and  has 
no  others.  But  it  handles  them  in  a  way  of  its  own,  and  under 
new  points  of  view ;  comparing  and  analysing ;  recognizing  the 
abstract  in  the  concrete,  and  the  universal  in  the  particular ; 


•  Aristot.  De  AnimA,  III.  W,  p.  429,  ft. 
31. 

^  Ibid.  a.  22:  6  &pa  KoXoifityos  r^f 
^vxris  yovs  (\4ytf  9^  vovv  f  ^ioyociTOi  Ktd 
itiroXafx^dvii  ^  ^vx'fl)  ohBiv  itrny  ivpy^itf 
rS/y  6vr.w¥  irplv  vouv. 


*  Ibid.  a.  21:  l^§  fivi^  tJnov   cTnu 
^6<rty  firiHtfilay  &XA*  ^  ro^n^K,  5ri  Zvvcr-iv, 

*  Ibid.  p.  430,  a.  1. 

*  Ibid.  p.  429,  b.  10. 
f  Ibid.  p.  430,  a.  2-9. 
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discriminating  mentally  and  logically  the  one  from  the  other; 
and  noting  the  distinction  by  appropriate  terms.  Such  distinc- 
tions are  the  noiimena,  generated  in  the  process  of  cogitation  by 
Nous  itself.  The  Nous,  as  it  exists  in  any  individual,  gradually 
loses  its  original  character  of  naked  potentiality,  and  becomes  an 
actual  working  force,  by  means  of  its  own  acquired  materials.^ 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  noiimena,  all  of  them  in  nature  identical 
with  itself ;  and,  while  cogitating  them,  the  Nous  at  the  same 
time  cogitates  itself.  Considered  abstractedly,  apart  from 
matter,  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  itself ;  in  theoretical  specu- 
lation, the  cognoscens  and  the  cognitum  are  identical.  But  they 
are  not  really  separable  from  matter,  and  have  no  reality  apart 
from  it. 

The  distinction,  yet  at  the  same  time  correlation,  between 
Form  and  Matter,  pervades  all  nature  (Aristotle  afl&rms),  and 
will  be  found  in  the  Nous  as  elsewhere.  We  must  recognize  an 
InteUectiLs  Agem  or  constructive,  and  an  InteUectris  Patieiis  or 
receptive.^  The  A  gens  is  the  great  intellectual  energy  pervading 
the  celestial  body,  and  acting  upon  all  the  animals  susceptible  of 
its  operation  ;  analogous  to  light,  which  illuminates  the  diapha- 
nous medium,  and  elevates  what  was  mere  potential  colour  into 
colour  actual  and  visible.*'  The  Patiens  is  the  intellectual 
receptivity  acted  upon  in  each  individual,  and  capable  of  being 
made  to  cogitate  every  thing ;  anterior  to  the  Agens,  in  time,  so 
far  as  regards  the  individual,  yet  as  a  general  fact  (when  we  are 
talking  of  man  as  a  species)  not  anterior  even  in  time,  but  corre- 
lative. Of  the  two,  the  Intellectus  Agens  is  the  more  venerable  ; 
it  is  pure  intellectual  energy,  unmixed,  unimpressible  from  with- 
out, and  separable  from  all  animal  body.  It  is  this,  and  nothing 
more,  when  considered  apart  from  animal  body;  but  it  is  then 
eternal  and  immortal,  while  the  Intellectus  Patiens  perishes  with 
the  remaining  soul  and  with  the  body.  Yet  though  the  InteUec- 
txjLS  Agens  is  thus  eternal,  and  though  tee  have  part  in  it,  we 
cannot  remember  any  of  its  operations  anterior  to  our  own 
maturity ;  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Intellectus  Patiens,  which 


■  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  v.  p.  417,  b. 
23.  Ibid.  III.  iv.  p.  429,  b.  7:  6ray 
ivyrirou  ivtpytiv  Hi*  aurov. 

•»  Ibid.  lU.  T.  p.  430,  a.  10. 

•  Ibid.  a.  14 :  roI  tcrriv  6  fx^y  roiovros 
yws  Ty  wdyra  yiytcrdaij  6  8i  r^  irdyra  irouiy, 
&f  €^is  Tij,  oloy  rh  <pws'  rp6woy  ybip  riva 
icol  T^  ^s  ifoii'i  ra  Jivudfxfi  tma  xp^y^"^^ 
4f€pyfi<f  XP<i>y^o!Ta,  Aristotle  here  illun- 
tratt'B  vovs  'non\riK6s  by  (^ws  and  t^is ; 
and  wo  know  what  view  he  takes  of  <^m 
(De  Aliimft,  II.  viL  p.  418,  b.  9)  as  the 


ivipyna  or  f^*^  "^^^  ZianpaMovi — which  dia- 
phanous  he  explains  to  be  a  <pv<Tit  ns 
iinmdpxovtra  iv  6.(pi  koI  08om  koI  iv  r^ 
kibl(p  Ty  iyw  <T<i>tiari,  Judging  by  this 
illustration,  it  seems  proper  to  couple 
the  vovs  irotr}riK65  here  witn  his  doclitra- 
tion  in  De  Generat.  Animal.  J  I.  p.  736, 
b.  28  :  rhv  vovv  fi6yov  dvpoBtv  itrtiffUvai 
Ka}  dtlov  tlvai  fi6vov :  he  cannot  consider 
the  iMovs  iro(7}Ti/c($r,  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  Form,  as  belonging  to  each  individual 
man  like  the  yovs  ira0ririK6s, 
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begins  and  ends  with  us,  is  indispensable  both  to  remembrance 
and  to  thought.* 

We  see  here  the  full  extent  of  Aristotle's  difference  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  in  respect  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
had  defined  soul  as  the  first  actualization  of  a  body  having 
potentiality  of  life  with  a  determinate  organism.  This  of  course 
implied,  and  he  expressly  declares  it,  that  soul  and  body  in  each 
individual  case  were  one  and  indivisible,  so  that  the  soul  of 
Sokrates  perished  of  necessity  with  the  body  of  Sokrates.*  But 
he  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  reserve  in  favour  of 
Nous,  and  especially  of  the  theorizing  Nous ;  which  he  recog- 
nized as  a  different  sort  of  soul,  not  dependent  on  a  determinate 
bodily  organism,  but  capable  of  being  separated  from  it,  as  the 
eternal  is  from  the  perishable.*'  The  present  chapter  informs 
us  how  far  such  reserve  is  intended  to  go.  That  the  theorizing 
Nous  is  not  limited,  like  the  sentient  soul,  to  a  determinate 
bodily  organism,  but  exists  apart  from  that  organism  and  eter- 
nally— ^is  maintained  as  incontestable :  it  is  the  characteristic 
intellectual  activity  of  the  eternal  celestial  body  and  the  divine 
inmates  thereof.  But  the  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is 
here  pointed  out,  as  prevailing  in  Nous  and  in  Soul  generally, 
not  less  than  throughout  all  other  Nature.  The  theorizing  Nous, 
as  it  exists  in  Sokrates,  Plato,  Demokritus,  Anaxagoras,  Empe- 
dokles,  Xenokrates,  &c.,  is  individualized  in  each,  and  indi^ 
vidualized  differently  in  each.  It  represents  the  result  of  the 
Intellectus  Agens  or  Formal  Nous,  universal  and  permanent, 
upon  the  InteUectus  Patiens  or  noetic  receptivity  peculiar  to  each 
individual ;  the  co-operation  of  the  two  is  indispensable  to  sus- 
tain the  theorizing  intellect  of  any  individual  man.  But  the 
Intellectvs  Patiens ,  or  Receptivtis,  perishes  along  with  the  indi- 
vidual. Accordingly,  the  intellectual  life  of  Sokrates  cannot  be 
continued  farther.  It  cannot  be  prolonged  after  his  sensitive 
and  nutritive  life  has  ceased ;  the  noetic  function,  as  it  exists  in 
him,  is  subject  to  the  same  limits  of  duration  as  the  other 
functions  of  the  soul.  The  intellectual  man  is  no  more  immortal 
than  the  sentient  man. 


*  Aristot.  De  Animft,  III.  v.  p.  430,  a. 
17 :  Koi  ohros  6  yovs  (i.e.  'woitrriKSs}  x«*P*~ 

iutpyfia'  iul  yh.p  rtfju^rtpoy  rh  iroiovy  rov 
ircCtrxovTos,  koI  ^  4f>x^  t^j  SKtis. — Ibid.  a. 
22 :  x<"P*<''^c2f  8*  i<rrl  fiSyoy  rod0'  tirtp  iari, 
Kcd  rovro  fjuiyoy  iiddyaroy  koI  iVitoy'  ob 
fiyrjfjLoyf6ofXfy  94,  fin  rovro  fiky  iaroBis,  6 
5c  iradiTTt/cbt  vovs  «pdapr6s,  Kol  &yev  ro^ov 
oifdky  yoti.    In  this  obsoure  and  difficult 


chapter  (difficult  eyen  to  TheophrnstuB 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  author),  we 
have  given  the  best  meaning  that  the 
words  seem  to  admit. 
«»  Ibid.  II.  i.  p.  413,  a.  3. 
*  Ibid.  ii.  p.  413,  b.  24 :  irtpl  9^  rov  yov 
Kol   rrjs    Ofupriruc^s    9vydfi€t95    oMy    ir« 
<pay€p6yy  &AA*    lot«cc   if^x^'    y^yos    tr^pov 
tfycu,  fcol  rovro  fUyoy  iy94x*'rou  xf^P^C^^'^t 
i  KoBdirtp  rh  iltiioy  rov  ^&aprov. 
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Such  is  the  opinion  here  delivered  by  Aristotle.  And  it  foUoiTB 
indeed  as  a  distinct  corollary  from  his  doctrine  respecting  animal 
and  vegetable  procreation  in  general.  Individuality  (the  being 
unum  numero  in  a  species)  and  immortality  are  in  his  view 
incompatible  facts ;  the  one  excludes  the  other.  In  assigning 
(as  he  so  often  does)  a  final  cause  or  purpose  to  the  wide-spread 
fact  of  procreation  of  species  by  animals  and  vegetables,  he  tells 
US  that  every  individual  living  organism,  having  once  attained 
the  advantage  of  existence,  yearns  and  aspires  to  prolong  this 
for  ever,  and  to  become  immortal.  But  this  aspiration  cannot 
be  realized  ;  Nature  has  forbidden  it,  or  is  inadequate  to  it ;  no 
individual  can  be  immortal.  Being  precluded  from  separate 
immortahty,  the  individual  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  is  pos- 
sible, by  generating  a  new  individual  like  itself,  and  thus  per- 
petuating the  species.  Such  is  the  explanation  given  by  Aristotle 
of  the  great  fact  pervading  the  sublunary,  organized  world  • — 
immortal  species  of  plants,  animals,  and  men,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  individuals  each  essentially  perishable.  The  general 
doctrine  applies  to  Nous  as  well  as  to  the  other  functions  of  the 
soul.  Nous  is  immortal ;  but  the  individual  Sokrates,  considered 
as  noetic  or  intellectual,  can  no  more  be  immortal  than  the  same 
individual  considered  as  sentient  or  reminiscent. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Nous — Intellect — the  noetic 
function — is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  that  correlates  with  the 
abstract  and  universal;  with  Form  apart  from  Matter.  Its 
process  is  at  once  analytical,  synthetical,  and  retentive.  Nature 
presents  to  us  only  concretes  and  particulars,  in  a  perpetual 
course  of  change  and  reciprocal  action ;  in  these  the  abstract 
and  universal  are  immersed,  and  out  of  these  they  have  to  be 
disengaged  by  logical  analysis.  That  the  abstract  is  a  deriva- 
tive from  the  concrete,  and  the  universal  from  particulars — is 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  Ascending  from  particulars,  the  analy- 
sis is  carried  so  far  that  at  length  it  can  go  no  farther.  It 
continues  to  divide  until  it  comes  to  indivisibles^  or  simple 
notions,  the  highest  abstractions,  and  the  largest  universals. 
These  are  the  elements  out  of  which  universal  propositions  are 
formed,  the  first  premisses  or  principia  of  demonstration.  Un- 
philosophical  minds  do  not  reach  these  indivisibles  at  all :  but  it 
is  the  function  of  the  theorizing  NoAs  to  fasten  on  them,  and 
combine  them  into  true  propositions.  In  so  far  as  regards  the 
indivisibles  themselves,  falsehood  is  out  of  the  question,  and 


•  Arirtot.  De  Oenerftt.  Animnl.  IT.  i.  p.  I  a.  20,  seq. ;  O*^ 
781,  b.  20,  acq. ;  De  Animft,  II.  iv.  p.  415,  j  23. 


Qi^jonomica,  I.  Hi.  p.  1343,  b. 
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truth  also,  since  they  affirm  nothing.  The  mind  either  appre- 
hends them,  or  it  does  not  apprehend  them :  there  is  no  other 
altematiye.^  But,  when  combined  into  affirmative  propositions, 
they  then  are  true  or  false,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  formal 
essence  of  each  object  is  among  these  indivisibles,  and  is  appre- 
hended as  such  by  the  intellect ;  which,  while  confining  itself 
to  such  essence,  is  unerring,  as  each  sense  is  in  regard  to  its 
own  appropriate  perceivables.**  But,  when  the  intellect  goes 
farther,  and  proceeds  to  predicate  any  attribute  respecting  the 
essence,  then  it  becomes  liable  to  error,  as  sense  is  when  drawing 
inferences. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  that  Aristotle  assigns  to  Noiis,  or 
the  noetic  function,  is  that  the  principia  of  demonstration  and 
knowledge  belong  to  it ;  and  not  merely  the  principia,  but  also, 
in  cases  of  action  preceded  by  deliberation  and  balance  of 
motives,  the  ultimate  application  of  principia  to  action.  So  that 
he  styles  Noiis  both  beginning  and  end ;  also  the  beginning  of 
the  beginning ;  and,  moreover,  he  declares  it  to  be  always  right 
and  unerring— equal  to  Science  and  even  more  than  Science.* 
These  are  high  praises,  conveying  little  information,  and  not 
reconcilable  with  other  passages  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  noetic  function  {to  votiv)  as  sometimes  right,  some- 
times wrong.**  But,  for  the  question  of  psychology,  the  point  to 
be  determined  is,  in  what  sense  he  meant  that  principia  belonged 
to  Noiis.  He  certainly  did  not  mean  that  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning  were  novelties  originated,  suggested,  or  introduced 
into  the  soul  by  noetic  influence.  Not  only  he  does  not  say  this, 
but  he  takes  pains  to  impress  the  exact  contrary.  In  passages 
cited  a  few  pages  back,  he  declares  that  Nofls  in  entering  the 
soul  brings  nothing  whatever  with  it ;  that  it  is  an  universal 
potentiality — a  capacity  in  regard  to  truth,  but  nothing  more ;  • 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  capacity  not  merely  for  comparing  and  judging 
(to  both  of  which  he  recognizes  even  the  sentient  soul  as  com- 
petent), but  also  for  combining  many  into  one,  and  resolving 
the  apparent  one  into  several;   for  abstracting,  generalizing, 


•  Arifltot.  De  AnimA,  lEL  vi.  p.  430,  a. 
26 :  ^  ii\v  oZy  r&y  hJiuup4roov  v&qtris  iv 
robots  wepl  &  ovk  f<m  rh  if^eodor  iv  dfs 
8«  ico)  rh  }p€vios  KoX  rh  &Ai)0€f,  vMtffis 
ns  fi^n  yofifidratv  fi(nrcp  ty  6yrcey, — Me- 
taphysica,  e.  x.  p.  1051,  b.  31 :  wtplravra 
ovK  tffriv  kirarriBrivai^  it\\*  fj  yofw  ^  fi^, 

^  Aristot  De  AnimA,  III.  vi.  p.  430, 
b.  29.  This  portion  of  the  treatise  is 
peculiarly  confused  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

«  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomaeh.  VI.  xii. 


p.  1143,  a.  25,  b.  10:  8i^  koI  &px^  koI 
r4\os  yovs. — Analyi.  Poet.  IL  xviiL  p. 
100,  b.  5. 

^  Aristot  De  AnimA,  DI.  iii.  p.  427, 
b.  8 :  &AX*  oM  rh  kocTk,  iy  f  Hart  rh  6pBws 
Koi  fiij  6p9Qs — 9iayoci(r9ai  9*  M4xerai  «ca2 

*  Ibid.  I.  ii.  p.  404,  a.  80,  where  he 
censures  Demokritus:  ob  Z^  xp^^  '>'¥ 
y^  &s  Hvydfui  riy\  ittpl  riiy  iX.'fiBttay,  &XX& 
rabrh  \4yti  ^x^*^  *<»^  yovy, — Compare 
ibid.  lU.  iy.  p.  429,  a.  21,  b.  80. 
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and  selecting  among  the  phantasms  present,  which  of  them 
should  be  attended  to,  and  which  should  be  left  out  of  attention.* 
Such  is  his  opinion  about  the  noetic  function;  and  he  states 
explicitly  that  the  abstract  and  universal  not  only  arise  from 
the  concrete  and  particular,  but  are  inseparable  from  the  same 
really — separable  only  logically. 

He  describes,  at  the  end  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora  and  else- 
where, the  steps  whereby  the  mind  ascends  gradually  from  sense, 
memory,  and  experience,  to  general  principles.  And  he  indicates 
a  curious  contrast  between  these  and  the  noetic  functions.  Sense, 
memory,  phantasy,  reminiscence,  are  movements  of  the  body  as 
well  as  of  the  soul ;  our  thoughts  and  feelings  come  and  go,  none 
of  them  remaining  long.  But  the  noetic  process  is  the  reverse 
of  this ;  it  is  an  arrest  of  all  this  mental  movement,  a  detention 
of  the  fugitive  thoughts,  a  subsidence  from  perturbation — so  that 
the  attention  dwells  steadUy  and  for  some  time  on  the  same 
matters.**  Analysis,  selection,  and  concentration  of  attention, 
are  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Aristotelian  Noiis.  It  is  not 
(as  some  philosophers  have  thought)  a  source  of  new  general 
truths,  let  into  the  soul  by  a  separate  door,  and  independent  of 
experience  as  well  as  transcending  experience. 

Passing  now  to  the  Emotions,  we  find  that  these  are  not 
systematically  classified  and  analysed  by  Aristotle,  as  belonging 
to  a  scheme  of  Psychology ;  though  he  treats  them  incidentally, 
with  great  ability  and  acuteness,  both  in  his  Ethics,  where  he 
regards  them  as  auxiliaries  or  impediments  to  a  rational  plan  of 
life,  and  in  his  Ehetoric,  where  he  touches  upon  their  operation 
as  it  bears  on  oratorical  effect.  He  introduces  however  in  his 
Psychologj''  some  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  it  that  produces 
local  movement  in  the  animal  body  ?  He  replies  that  movement 
is  produced  both  by  Nous  and  by  Appetite. 

Speaking  strictly,  we  ought  to  call  Appetite  alone  the  direct 
producing  cause,  acted  upon  by  the  apjyetitum,  which  is  here  the 
Primujii  Movens  Immobile.  But  this  ajyjyetitum  cannot  act  with- 
out coming  into  the  intellectual  sphere,  as  something  seen, 
imagined,  cogitated.*^  In  this  case  the  Nous  or  Intellect  is  stimu- 
lated through  appetite,  and  operates  in  subordination  thereto. 


•  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  III.  vi.  p.  430, 
b.  5  :  rh  5i  If  voiovvy  rovro  6  yovs  %Ka(Troy. 
— Ibid.  xi.  p.  484.  a.  9. 

^  Aristot.  rhynica,  VII.  iii.  p.  247,  b. 
9 :  i)  V  i^  ipx^^  A^\|/is  rr\s  iiri(rr'f}fxr}s 
y4ift<ns  oifK  fcriv  ry  y^Lp  ijpt/x^arai  koI 
ffrrivau  r^v  ^idi/oiay  MtrraaQai  /col  <ppovf7y 
XtyofAty. — Also  Do  Aniin&,  I.  iii.  p.  407, 


b.  32,  and  tho  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Analytica  Poster.  II.  xviii.  p.  100,  a. 
3-b.  T). 

*=  Aristot.  Do  Aninift,  III.  x.  p.  433,  b. 
1 1 :  TcpSnov  5e  irivroiv  rh  hpfKr6v  (rovro 
yiip  Kivf7  oh  Kiyov/xtyoy  r^  yorfOijyai  ff 
tpayr<ur$TJvai) . 
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Such  is  the  Intellect,  considered  as  Practical,  the  principle  or 
determining  cause  of  which  is  the  appetitum  or  object  of  desire  ; 
the  Intellect  manifesting  itself  only  for  the  sake  of  some  end,  to 
be  attained  or  avoided.  Herein  it  is  distinguished  altogether 
from  the  Theoretical  Nous  or  Intellect,  which  does  not  concern 
itself  with  any  expetenda  or  fugienda,  and  does  not  meddle  with 
conduct.  The  appetitum  is  good,  real  or  apparent,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  achieved  by  our  actions.  Often  we  have  contradictory 
appetites ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  Intellect  is  active  generally  as 
a  force  resisting  the  present  and  caring  for  the  future.  But 
Appetite  or  Desire,  being  an  energy  including  both  soul  and 
body,  is  the  real  and  appropriate  cause  that  determines  us  to 
local  movement,  often  even  against  strong  opposition  from  the 
Intellect.* 

Aristotle  thus  concludes  his  scheme  of  Psychology,  compre- 
hending all  plants  as  well  as  all  animals ;  a  scheme  differing  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  from  the  schemes  of  those  that 
had  preceded  him,  and  founded  upon  the  peculiar  principles  of 
his  own  First  Philosophy.  Soul  is  to  organized  body  as  Form 
to  Matter,  as  Actualizer  to  the  Potential ;  not  similar  or  homo- 
geneous, but  correlative  ;  the  two  being  only  separable  as  distinct 
logical  points  of  view  in  regard  to  one  and  the  same  integer  or 
individual.  Aristotle  recognizes  many  different  varieties  of  Soul, 
or  rather  many  distinct  functions  of  the  same  soul,  from  the 
lowest  or  most  universal,  to  the  highest  or  most  peculiar  and 
privileged  ;  but  the  higher  functions  presuppose  or  depend  upon 
the  lower,  as  conditions ;  while  the  same  principle  of  Relativity 
pervades  them  all.  He  brings  this  principle  prominently  for- 
ward, when  he  is  summing  up**  in  the  third  or  last  book  of  the 
treatise  De  Anima  : — "  The  Soul  is  in  a  certain  way  all  existent 
things ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  Perceivables  or  Cogitables ; 
and  the  Cogitant  Soul  is  in  a  certain  way  the  matters  cogitated, 
while  the  Percipient  Soul  is  in  a  certain  way  the  matters  per- 
ceived.** The  Percipient  and  its  Percepta — the  Cogitant  and  its 
Cogitata — each  implies  and  correlates  with  the  other  :  the  Per- 
cipient is  the  highest  Form  of  all  Percepta ;  the  Cogitant  is  the 
Form  of  Forms,  or  the  highest  of  all  Forms,  cogitable  or  per- 
ceivable,''   The  Percipient  or  Cogitant  Subject  is  thus  conceived 


*  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  III.  x.  p.  433,  a. 
25,  b.  10:  Zih  iv  roh  koivoIs  ffufxaros  icol 
^vxv^  ^pyoiSy  &c. 

'•  Ibid.  viii.  p.  431,  b.  20,  seq. :  yvy  8i 
irtpl  ^vxvs  ri  K^x'^^^'^^  ffvyK€<pa\attiaayrtSj 
ft-KUfifv  wdXty  Zti  ii  ^ux^  "^^  oyra  irtus  itrri 


irdyrcu  ^  yhp  aiaOrirh  rh  6ma  fj  yorfrd, 
Hffri  8i  ^  iiriffT^/JLti  {ikv  ri  iiriffrfird  ir«j,  ^ 
8*  adffdrjffis  rh,  ouff&rird. 

«  Ibid.  p.  432,  a.  2 :  6  yovs  cISos  ciSwy, 
Kol  ^  eiXffdriffis  tlHos  edffOrirwy, 
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only  in  relation  to  the  Objects  perceived  or  cogitated,  while  these 
Objects  again  are  presented  as  essentially  correlative  to  the  Sub- 
ject. The  realities  of  Nature  are  particulars,  exhibiting  Form 
and  Matter  in  one  :  though,  for  purposes  of  scientific  study — of 
assimilation  and  distinction — it  is  necessary  to  consider  each 
of  the  two  abstractedly  from  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ETHICA, 
I. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  presuppose  certain  conditions  in  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  without  which  they  cannot 
be  read  with  profit.  They  presuppose  a  certain  training,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  in  the  pupil. 

First,  the  reason  of  the  pupil  must  be  so  far  developed,  as 
that  he  shall  be  capable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  scheme  of 
life  and  action,  and  of  regulating  his  momentary  impulses  more 
or  less  by  a  reference  to  this  standard.  He  must  not  live  by 
passion,  obeying  without  reflection  the  appetite  of  the  moment, 
and  thinking  only  of  grasping  at  this  immediate  satisfaction. 
The  habit  must  have  been  formed  of  referring  each  separate 
desire  to  some  rational  measure,  and  of  acting  or  refraining 
to  act  according  as  such  a  comparison  may  dictate. 
\  Next,  a  certain  experience  must  have  been  acquired  con- 
cerning human  affairs,  and  concerning  the  actions  of  men  with 
their  causes  and  consequences.  Upon  these  topics  all  the 
reasonings  and  all  the  illustrations  contained  in  every  theory 
of  Ethics  must  necessarily  turn :  so  that  a  person  thoroughly 
inexperienced  would  be  incompetent  to  understand  them. 

For  both  these  two  reasons,  no  youthful  person,  nor  any 
person  of  mature  years  whose  mind  is  still  tainted  with  the 
defects  of  youth,  can  be  a  competent  learner  of  Ethics  or  Politics 
(Eth.  Nic.  i.  7.  Compare  vii.  8).  Such  a  pupil  wiU  neither 
appreciate  the  reasonings,  nor  obey  the  precepts  (i.  8). 

Again,  a  person  cannot  receive  instruction  in  Ethics  with 
advantage  unless  he  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  practical 
discipline,  so  as  to  have  acquired  habits  of  virtuous  action,  and 
to  have  been  taught  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  on  becoming 
occasions  and  in  reference  to  becoming  objects.  Unless  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  has  been  surrounded  and  the  treat- 
ment which  he  has  received,  have  been  such  as  to  implant  in  him 
a  certain  vein  of  sentiment  and  to  give  a  certain  direction  to 
his  factitious  pleasures  and  pains — unless  obedience  to  right 
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precepts  has  to  a  certain  degree  been  made  habitual  with  him — 
he  will  not  be  able  to  imbibe,  still  less  to  become  attached  to, 
even  the  principia  of  ethical  reasoning  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  4.  7).  The 
well-trained  man,  who  has  already  acquired  virtuous  habits, 
has  within  himself  the  apxm  or  beginning,  from  which  happiness 
proceeds:  he  may  do  very  well,  even  though  the  reason  on 
which  these  habits  were  formed  should  never  become  known 
to  him  :  but  he  will  at  least  readily  apprehend  and  understand 
the  reason  when  it  is  announced.  The  apxal  or  beginnings  to 
which  ethical  philosophy  points  and  from  whence  the  conduct 
which  it  enjoins  is  derived,  are  obtained  only  by  habituation,  not 
by  induction  nor  by  perception,  like  other  apxal :  and  we  ought 
in  all  our  investigations  to  look  after  the  apxn  in  the  way  which 
the  special  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  and  to  be  very  careful 
to  define  it  well  (i,  4,  i.  7). 

In  considering  Aristotle's  doctrine  respecting  the  apxai  of 
ethical  and  political  science,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be 
discovered  and  made  available,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  he 
announces  the  end  and  object  of  these  sciences  to  be,  not  merely 
the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge,  but  the  determination  of 
human  conduct  towards  certain  objects :  not  theory,  but  prac- 
tice :  not  to  teach  us  what  virtue  is,  but  to  induce  us  to  practise 
it — "  Since  then  the  present  science  is  not  concerned  with  specula- 
tion, like  the  others.  For  here  we  enquire,  not  in  order  that  we 
may  know  what  virtue  is,  but  in  order  that  we  may  become  good, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  profit  in  the  enquiry  "  (ii.  2.  See 
also  i.  2,  i.  5,  vi.  5). 

The  remarks  which  Aristotle  makes  about  the  diflferent  ways 
of  finding  out  and  arriving  at  ap\«*>  ^^^  curious.  Some  prin- 
ciples or  beginnings  are  obtained  by  induction — others  by  percep- 
tion— others  by  habituation  in  a  certain  way — others  again  in 
other  ways.  Other  modes  of  arriving  at  apxai  are  noticed  by  the 
philosopher  himself  in  other  places.  For  example,  the  a/5\ai  of 
demonstrative  science  are  said  to  be  discovered  by  intellect  {vovg) 
— vi.  6-7.  There  is  a  passage  however  in  vi.  8  in  which  he 
seems  to  say  that  the  apxal  of  the  wise  man  (o-o^oc)  and  the 
natural  man  (f^vaiKog)  are  derived  from  experience  :  which  I  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  preceding  chapters,  where  he 
calls  wisdom  a  compound  of  intellect  and  science  (t/r«(jr///i»j),  and 
where  he  gives  Thales  and  Anaxagoras  as  specimens  of  wise  men. 
By  vi.  6 — it  seems  that  wisdom  has  reference  to  matters  of 
demonstrative  science :  how  then  can  it  be  true  that  a  youth 
may  be  a  mathematician  without  being  a  wise  man  ? 

Moreover,  Aristotle  takes  much  pains,  at  the  commencement 
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of  his  treatise  on  Ethics,  to  set  forth  the  inherent  intricacy  and 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  to  induce  the  reader  to  be  satisfied 
with  conclusions  not  absolutely  demonstrative/  He  repeats  this 
observation  several  times — a  sufficient  proof  that  the  evidence 
for  his  own  opinions  did  not  appear  to  himself  altogether  satis- 
factory (Eth.  Nic.  i.  3,  i.  7,  ii.  2).  The  completeness  of  the 
proof  (he  says)  must  be  determined  by  the  subject-matter :  a 
man  of  cultivated  mind  will  not  ask  for  better  proof  than  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits :  and  human  action,  to  which  all 
ethical  theory  relates,  is  essentially  fluctuating  and  uncertain  in 
its  consequences,  so  that  every  general  proposition  which  can  be 
affirmed  or  denied  concerning  it,  is  subject  to  more  or  less  of 
exception.  If  this  degree  of  uncertainty  attaches  even  to  general 
reasonings  on  ethical  subjects,  the  particular  applications  of 
these  reasonings  are  still  more  open  to  mistake  :  the  agent  must 
always  determine  for  himself  at  the  moment,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  without  the  possibility  of  sheltering 
himself  under  technical  rules  of  universal  application :  just  as 
the  physician  or  the  pilot  is  obliged  to  do  in  the  course  of  his 
profession.  ''  Now  the  actions  and  the  interests  of  men  exhibit 
no  fixed  rule,  just  like  the  conditions  of  health.  And  if  this  is 
the  case  with  the  universal  theory,  still  more  does  the  theory 
that  refers  to  particular  acts  present  nothing  that  can  be  accu- 
rately fixed ;  for  it  falls  not  under  any  art  or  any  system,  but  the 
actors  themselves  must  always  consider  what  suits  the  occasion, 
just  as  happens  in  the  physician's  and  the  pilot's  art.  But 
though  this  is  the  case  with  the  theory  at  present,  we  mxist  try  to 
give  it  some  assistance  "  {irupariov  jSorjOcti;). — Eth.  Nic.  2. 

The  last  words  cited  are  remarkable.  They  seem  to  indicate, 
that  Aristotle  regarded  the  successful  prosecution  of  ethical 
enquiries  as  all  but  desperate.  He  had  previously  said  (i.  8) — 
"  There  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  and  so  much  error 
respecting  what  is  honourable  and  just,  of  which  political  science 
treats,  that  these  properties  of  human  action  seem  to  exist 
merely  by  positive  legal  appointment,  and  not  by  nature.  And 
there  is  the  same  sort  of  error  respecting  what  things  are  good, 
because  many  persons  have  sustained  injury  from  them,  some 
having  already  been  brought  to  destruction  through  their  wealth, 
others  through  their  courage." 

One  cannot  but  remark  how  entirely  this  is  at  variance  with 
the  notion  of  a  moral  sense  or  instinct,  or  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Aristotle  most  truly  observes  that 
the  details  of  our  daily  behaviour  are  subject  to  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  modifications,  that  no  pre-established  rules  can  be 
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delivered  to  guide  them :  we  must  act  with  reference  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  circumstances.  Some  few  rules  may  indeed  be  laid 
down,  admitting  of  very  few  exceptions :  but  the  vast  majority 
of  our  proceedings  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  rule  whatever, 
except  to  the  grand  and  all-comprehensive  rule,  if  we  are 
indeed  so  to  call  it,  of  conforming  to  the  ultimate  standard  of 
morality. 

Supposing  the  conditions  above  indicated  to  be  realized — sup- 
posing a  certain  degree  of  experience  in  human  affairs,  of  rational 
self-government,  and  of  habitual  obedience  to  good  rules  of 
action,  to  be  already  established  in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  theory 
of  ethics  may  then  be  unfolded  to  him  with  great  advantage 
(i.  8).  It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  a  man  must  have 
previously  acquired  the  perfection  of  practical  reason  and  virtue 
before  he  acquaints  himself  with  ethical  theory;  but  he  must 
have  proceeded  a  certain  way  towards  the  acquisition. 

Ethics,  as  Aristotle  conceives  them,  are  a  science  closely  ana- 
logous to  if  not  a  subordinate  branch  of  Politics.  (I  do  not  how- 
ever think  that  he  employs  the  word  "HOcic^  in  the  same  distinct 
and  substantive  meaning  as  iroXtTiKfj  (Ittcot^/it}),  although  he 
several  times  mentions  to.  iiOiKa.  and  riOiKoi  \6yoi.)  Ethical 
science  is  for  the  individual  what  political  science  is  for  the 
community  (i.  2). 

In  every  variety  of  human  action,  in  each  separate  art  and 
science,  the  agents,  individual  or  collective,  propose  to  them- 
selves the  attainment  of  some  good  as  the  end  and  object  of  their 
proceedings.  Ends  are  multifarious,  and  good  things  are  multi- 
farious :  but  good,  under  one  shape  or  another,  is  always  the 
thing  desired  by  every  one,  and  the  determining  cause  of  human 

action  (ou  iravra  ttpUrai) — i.  1. 

Sometimes  the  action  itself,  or  the  exercise  of  the  powers  im- 
plied in  the  action,  is  the  end  sought,  without  anything  beyond. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  ulterior  end,  or  substantive  business,  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  action  and  lying  beyond  it. 
In  this  latter  class  of  cases,  the  ulterior  end  is  the  real  good : 
better  than  the  course  of  action  used  to  accomplish  it — "  the 
external  results  are  naturally  (tt^^uicc)  better  than  the  course  of 
action  "  (i.  1).  Taking  this  as  a  general  position,  it  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions  :  but  the  word  trit^vKi  seems  to  signify  only  that 
such  is  naturally  and  ordinarily  the  case,  not  that  the  reverse 
never  occurs. 

Again  some  ends  are  comprehensive  and  supreme ;  others, 
partial  and  subordinate.  The  subordinate  ends  are  considered 
with  reference  to  the  supreme,  and  pursued  as  means  to  their 
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acoomplishment.  Thus  the  end  of  the  bridle-maker  is  subser- 
vient to  that  of  the  horseman,  and  the  various  operations  of  war 
to  the  general  scheme  of  the  commander.  The  supreme,  or 
architectonic,  ends,  are  superior  in  eligibility  to  the  subordinate, 
or  ministerial,  which,  indeed,  are  pursued  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  former. 

One  end  (or  one  good),  as  subordinate,  is  thus  included  in 
another  end  (or  another  good)  as  supreme.  The  same  end  may 
be  supreme  with  regard  to  one  end  different  from  itself,  and  sub- 
ordinate yrith  regard  to  another.  The  end  of  the  general  is 
supreme  with  reference^  to  that  of  the  soldier  or  the  maker  of 
arms,  subordinate  with  reference  to  that  of  the  statesman.  In 
this  scale  of  comprehensiveness  of  ends  there  is  no  definite  limit; 
we  may  suppose  ends  more  and  more  comprehensive  as  we 
please,  and  we  come  from  thence  to  form  the  idea  of  one  most 
comprehensive  and  sovereign  end,  which  includes  under  it  every 
other  without  exception — with  reference  to  which  all  other  ends 
stand  in  the  relation  either  of  parts  or  of  means — and  which 
is  itself  never  in  any  case  pursued  for  the  sake  of  any  other 
or  independent  end.  The  end  thus  conceived  is  the  Sovereign 
Oood  of  man,  or  The  Oood — The  Summum  Bonum — TayaOov — To 
apKTTOV — TavOpdjTTivov  ayaOov  (i.  2). 

To  comphehend,  to  define,  and  to  prescribe  means  for  realizing 
the  Sovereign  Good,  is  the  object  of  Political  Science,  the  para- 
mount and  most  architectonic  Science  of  all,  with  regard  to 
which  all  other  Sciences  are  simply  ministerial.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  political  ruler  to  regulate  the  application  of  all 
other  Sciences  with  reference  to  the  production  of  this  his  End — 
to  determine  how  far  each  shall  be  learnt  and  in  what  manner 
each  shall  be  brought  into  practice — to  enforce  or  forbid  any 
system  of  human  action  according  as  it  tends  to  promote  the 
accomplishment  of  his  supreme  purpose — the  Sovereign  Good 
of  the  Community.  Strategical,  rhetorical,  economical,  science, 
are  all  to  be  applied  so  far  as  they  conduce  to  this  purpose  and 
no  farther :  they  are  all  simply  ministerial ;  political  science  is 
supreme  and  self-determining  (i.  2). 

What  Political  Science  is  for  the  community.  Ethical  Science  is 
for  the  individual  citizen.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
individual  is  to  be  abstracted  from  society  or  considered  as  living 
apart  from  society :  but  simply  that  human  action  and  human 
feeling  is  to  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual, 
mainly  and  primarily — and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  society, 
only  in  a  secondary  manner:  while  in  political  science,  the 
reverse  is  the  case — our  point  of  view  is,  first  as  regards  the 
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society ; — next,  and  subordinate  to  that,  as  regards  the  individual 
citizen  {See  Eth.  Nic.  vii.  8). 

The  object  of  the  Ethical  Science  is,  the  Supreme  Good  of  the 
individual  citizen — the  End  of  all  Ends,  with  reference  to  his 
desires,  his  actions,  and  his  feelings — ^the  end  which  he  seeks  for 
itself  and  without  any  ulterior  aim — the  end  which  comprehends 
all  his  other  ends  as  merely  partial  or  instrumental  and  deter- 
mines their  comparative  value  in  his  estimation  (i.  2,  i.  4). 

It  is  evident  that  this  conception  of  an  End  of  all  Ends  is  what 
Kant  would  call  an  Idea — nothing  precisely  conformable  to  it,  in 
its  full  extent,  can  ever  exist  in  reality.     No  individual  has  ever 
been  found,  or  ever  will  be  found,  with  a  mind  so  trained  as  to 
make  every  separate  and  particular  desire  subservient  to  some 
general  preconceived  End  however  comprehensive.     But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  subordination  of  Ends  one  to  another  is 
a  process  performed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  one's 
mind,  even  in  that  of  the  rudest  savage.     No  man  can  blindly 
and  undistinguishingly  follow  every  immediate  impulse  :    the 
impulse,  whatever  it  be,  when  it  arises,  must  be  considered  more 
or  less  as  it  bears  upon  other  pursuits  and  other  objects  of  desire. 
This  is  an  indispensable  condition  even  of  the  most  imperfect 
form  of  social  existence.     In  civilized  society,  we  find  the  process 
carried  very  far  indeed  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  number  of 
individuals.     Every  man  has  in  his  view  certain  leading  Ends, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  his  proper  position  in  society,  the 
acquisition  of  professional  success,  the  making  of  his  fortune, 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  &c.,  each  of  which  is  essentially 
paramount  and  architectonic,  and  with  reference  to  which   a 
thousand  other  ends  are  simply  subordinate  and  ministerial. 
Suppose  this  process  to  be  pushed  farther,  and  you  arrive  at  the 
idea  of  an  End  still  more  comprehensive,  embracing  every  other 
end  which  the  individual  can  aspire  to,  and  forming  the  central 
point  of  an  all-comprehensive  scheme  of  life.    Such  a  maximum, 
never  actually  attainable,  but  constantly  approachable,  in  reality, 
forms  the  Object  of  Ethical  Science.     Quorsum  victun  gignimur  / 

What  is  the  Supreme  Good — the  End  of  all  Ends  ?  How  are 
we  to  determine  wherein  it  consists,  or  by  what  means  it  is  to  be 
attained — at  least,  as  nearly  attained  as  the  limitations  of  human 
condition  permit  ?  Ethical  Science  professes  to  point  out  what 
the  end  ought  to  be — Ethical  precepts  are  suggestions  for  making 
the  closest  approaches  to  it  which  are  practicable.  Even  to 
understand  what  the  end  is,  is  a  considerable  acquisition :  since 
we  thus  know  the  precise  point  to  aim  at,  even  if  we  cannot  hit 
it  (i.  2). 
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The  approaches  which  different  men  make  towards  forming 
this  idea,  of  an  End  of  Ends  or  of  a  Supreme  Good,  differ  most 
essentially :  although  there  seems  a  verbal  agreement  between 
them.  Every  man  speaks  of  Happiness  as  his  End  of  Ends 
(oi/rf/iarc  dfjioXoyeirai,  i.  4) :  he  wishes  to  live  well  or  to  do  well, 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  same  as  being  happy.  But  men 
disagree  exceedingly  in  their  opinions  as  to  that  which  con- 
stitutes happiness:  nay  the  same  man  sometimes  places  it  in 
one  thing,  sometimes  in  another — in  health  or  in  riches,  accord- 
ing as  he  happens  to  be  sick  or  poor. 

There  are  however  three  grand  divisions,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  may  be  dis- 
tributed. Some  think  that  happiness  consists  in  a  life  of  bodily  %, 
pleasure  (filo^  aTroXav<TTtK6g) :  others,  in  a  life  of  successful 
political  action  or  ambition  (filog  iro\iTiK6g) :  others  again,  in« 
life  of  speculative  study  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  (jSfoc 
0ewpviTiK6g).  He  will  not  consent  to  number  the  life  of  the 
(X/^n/iarion^c)  money-maker  among  them  because  he  attains  his 
end  at  the  expense  of  other  people  and  by  a  force  upon  their 
inclinations  (this  at  least  seems  the  sense  of  the  words — 6  yap 
Xprif^aTiarrig  fi(ai6g  rig  core),  and  because  wealth  can  never  be  the 
good,  seeing  that  it  is  merely  useful  for  the  sake  of  ulterior 
objects. 

(The  reason  which  Aristotle  gives  for  discarding  from  his 
catalogue  the  life  of  the  jnoney-seeker,  while  he  admits  that  of  the 
pleasure-seeker  and  the  honour-seeker,  appears  a  very  inconclusive 
one.  He  believed  them  to  be  all  equally  mistaken  in  reference 
to  real  happiness  :  the  two  last  just  as  much  as  the  first :  and 
certainly,  if  we  look  to  prevalence  in  the  world  and  number  of 
adherents,  the  creed  of  the  first  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
two  last.) 

The  first  of  the  three  is  the  opinion  of  the  mass,  countenanced 
by  many  Sovereigns  such  as  Sardanapalus — it  is  more  suitable 
to  animals  than  to  men,  in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle  (i.  5). 

Honour  and  glory — the  reward  of  political  ambition,  cannot  be 
the  sovereign  good,  because  it  is  a  possession  which  the  person 
honoured  can  never  be  sure  of  retaining:  for  it  depends  more 
upon  the  persons  by  whom  he  is  honoured  than  upon  himself, 
while  the  ideas  which  we  form  of  the  sovereign  good  suppose  it^ 
to  be  something  intimately  belonging  to  us  and  hard  to  be  with- 
drawn (i.  5).  Moreover  those  who  aspire  to  honour,  desire  it 
not  so  much  on  its  own  account  as  in  order  that  they  may  have 
confidence  in  their  own  virtue :  so  that  it  seems  even  in  their 
estimation  as  if  virtue  were  the  higher  aim  of  the  two.    But 
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even  virtue  itself  (meaning  thereby  the  simple  possession  of 
virtue  as  distinguished  from  the  active  habitual  exercise  of  it) 
cannot  be  the  sovereign  good :  for  the  virtuous  man  may  pass 
his  life  in  sleep  or  in  inaction — or  he  may  encounter  intolerable 
suffering  and  calamity  (i.  6). 

Besides,  Happiness  as  we  conceive  it,  is  an  End  perfect,  final, 
comprehensive  and  all-sufficient — an  end  which  we  always  seek 
on  its  own  account  and  never  with  a  view  to  anything  ulterior. 
^  But  neither  honour,  nor  pleasure,  nor^intelligence,  nor  virtue, 
deserves  these  epithets :  each  is  an  end  special,  insufficient,  and 
not  final — for  each  is  sought  partly  indeed  on  its  own  account, 
but  partly  also  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  promote  what  we 
suppose  to  be  our  happiness  (i.  7).  The  latter  is  the  only  end 
always  sought  exclusively  for  itself :  including  as  it  always  does 
and  must  do,  the  happiness  of  a  man's  relatives,  his  children 
^  and  his  countrymen,  or  of  all  with  whom  he  has  sympathies  ;  so 
that  if  attained,  it  would  render  his  life  desirable  and  wanting 
for  nothing — S  jiovovfjievov,  alpirhv  iroiel  rov  fitov,  icai  /lci|&v6c 
cvSea  (i.  7). 

The  remark  which  Aristotle  here  makes  in  respect  to  the  final 
aim  or  happiness  of  an  individual — viz.,  that  it  includes  the 
happiness  of  his  family  and  his  countrymen  and  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  sympathies — deserves  careful  attention.  It  shows 
at  once  the  largeness  and  the  benevolence  of  his-  conceptions. 
We  arrive  thus  at  the  same  end  as  that  proposed  by  political 
science — ^Ihe  happiness  of  the  community :  but  we  reach  it  by  a 
different  road,  starting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

Having  shown  that  this  Happiness,  which  is  "  our  being's  end 
and  aim,"  does  not  consist  in  any  special  acquisition  such  as 
pleasure,  or  glory,  or  intelligence,  or  virtue,  Aristotle  adopts  a 
different  method  to  show  wherein  it  does  consist.  Every  artist 
and  every  professional  man  (he  says — i.  7),  the  painter,  the 
musician,  &c.,  has  his  peculiar  business  to  do,  and  the  Good  of 
each  artist  consists  in  doing  his  business  well  and  appropriately. 
Each  separate  portion  of  man,  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  foot, 
has  its  peculiar  function :  and  in  analogy  with  both  these,  man 
as  such  has  his  business  and  function,  in  the  complete  per- 
formance of  which  human  Good  consists.  What  is  the  business 
and  peculiar  function  of  Man,  as  Man  ?  Not  simply  Life,  for 
that  he  has  in  common  with  the  entu-e  vegetable  and  animal 
world :  nor  a  mere  sensitive  Life,  for  that  he  has  in  common 
with  all  Animals :  it  must  be  something  which  he  has,  apart 
both  from  plants  and  animals — viz.,  an  active  life  in  conformity 
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with  reason  (7r/oaicr«cii  ng  row  X070V  ixovrog) ;  or  the  exercise  of 
Reason  as  a  directing  and  superintending  force,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  capacities,  in  a  manner  con-  4^ 
formable  to  Season.  This  is  the  special  and  peculiar  business 
of  man  :  it  is  what  every  man  performs  either  well  or  ill :  and 
the  virtue  of  a  man  is  that  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  perform  it  /j 
well.  The  Supreme  Good  of  humanity,  therefore,  consisting  as 
it  does  in  the  due  performance  of  this  special  business  of  man, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  virtuous  activity  of  our  rational  and 
appetitive  soul :  assuming  always  a  life  of  the  ordinary  length, 
without  which  no  degree  of  mental  perfection  would  suffice  to 
attain  the  object.  The  full  position  will  then  stand  thus — 
"  Happiness,  or  the  highest  good  of  a  human  being,  consists  in 
the  working  of  the  soul  and  in  a  course  of  action,  pursuant  to 
reason  and  conformable  to  virtue,  throughout  the  full  con- 
tinuance of  life.*' 

(The  argument  respecting  a  man's  proper  business  (tpyov) 
and  virtue  (apirfi)  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Plato — Bepublio, 
i.  c.  23,  p.  352 ;  c.  24,  p.  353.  Compare  also  Xenophon — 
Memorabilia,  iv.  2,  14.) 

This  explanation  is  delivered  by  Aristotle  as  a  mere  outline, 
which  he  seems  to  think  that  any  one  may  easily  fill  up  (i.  7). 
And  he  warns  us  not  to  require  a  greater  degree  of  precision 
than  the  subject  admits  of:  since  we  ought  to  be  content  with 
a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  with  conclusions  which 
are  not  universally  true,  but  only  true  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, such  being  the  nature  of  the  premisses  with  which  we 
deal  (i.  3). 

Having  determined  in  this  manner  what  Happiness  or  the 
Supreme  Good  consists  in,  Aristotle  next  shows  that  the  explana- 
tion which  he  gives  of  it  conforms  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
opinions  previously  delivered  by  eminent  philosophers,  and 
fulfils  at  least  all  the  requisite  conditions  which  have  ever  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  Happiness  (i.  8).  All  philosophers  have 
from  very  early  times  agreed  in  distributing  good  things  into 
three  classes — Mental,  Corporeal,  and  External.  Now  the  first 
of  these  classes  is  incomparably  the  highest  and  most  essentially 
good  of  the  three  :  and  the  explanation  which  Aristotle  gives  of 
happiness  ranks  it  in  the  first  class. 

Again,  various  definitions  of  happiness  have  been  delivered 
by  eminent  authorities  more  or  less  ancient  (ttoXXoI  kclI  irakmoC). 
Eudoxus  laid  down  the  principle  that  happiness  consists  in 
pleasure  :  others  have  maintained  the  opinion  that  it  is  entirely 
independent  both  of  pleasure  and  pain — ^that  the  former  is  no 
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good,  and  the  latter  no  evil  (i.  12,  vii.  11-18,  x.  1.  2).  Some 
have  placed  happiness  in  virtue  :  others  in  prudence  :  others  in 
a  certain  sort  of  wisdom  {<ro<f>(a  nc) :  others  have  added  to  the 
definition  this  condition,  that  pleasure  or  external  prosperity 
should  be  coupled  with  the  above-mentioned  objects  (i.  8).  The 
moral  doctrines  propounded  by  Zeno  and  Epicurus  were  there- 
fore in  no  way  new :  how  far  the  reasonings  by  which  these 
philosophers  sustained  them  were  new  we  cannot  judge  accu- 
rately, from  the  loss  of  the  treatises  of  Eudoxus  and  others  to 
which  Aristotle  makes  reference. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  virtue  is  introduced,  the  explanation  of 
Happiness  given  by  Aristotle  coincides  with  these  philosophers 
and  improves  upon  them  by  substituting  the  active  exercise  of 
virtuous  habits  in  place  of  the  mere  possession  of  virtue.  And 
in  regard  to  pleasure,  the  man  who  has  once  acquired  habits  of 
virtuous  agency  stands  in  no  need  of  pleasure  from  without,  as 
a  foreign  accessory :  for  he  finds  pleasure  in  his  own  behaviour, 
and  he  would  not  be  denominated  virtuous  unless  he  did  so : 
''  Now  (he  says)  their  life  stands  in  no  need  of  pleasure,  like  an 
extraneous  appendage,  but  has  pleasure  in  itself  "  (ii.  8).  Again, 
ii.  8,  he  says  that  '*  the  symptom  of  a  perfect  habit  is  the 
pleasure  or  pain  which  ensues  upon  the  performance  of  the  acts 
in  which  the  habit  consists :  for  the  man  who  abstains  from 
bodily  pleasures  and  rejoices  in  doing  so,  is  temperate,  while  he 
who  does  it  reluctantly  and  painfully,  is  intemperate.  And  the 
man  who  sustains  dangers  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without 
pain,  is  courageous :  if  with  pain,  he  is  a  coward.  For  ethical 
virtue  has  reference  to  our  pleasures  and  pains  :  it  is  on  account 
of  pleasui-e  that  we  commit  vicious  acts,  and  on  account  of  pain 
that  we  shrink  from  virtuous  performances.  Wherefore,  as 
Plato  directs,  we  ought  to  be  trained  at  once  from  our  infancy 
by  some  means  or  other  so  as  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  from  the 
proper  sources  :  for  that  is  the  right  education.'* 

Moreover,  the  man  who  is  in  the  active  exercise  of  virtue 
I  derives  his  pleasure  from  the  performance  of  that  which  is  the 
/  appropriate  business  of  humanity,  so  that  all  his  pleasures  are 
I  conformable  to  the  pleasures  natural  to  man  and  therefore  con- 
!  sistent  with  each  other :  whereas  the  pleasures  of  most  people 
!  are  contradictory  and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  because  they 
j  are  not  conformable  to  our  nature  (i.  8). 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  perfectly  what  Aristotle  means 
by  saying  that  the  things  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  not  things  agreeable  by  nature.  The  construction  above 
put  upon  this  expression  seems  the  only  plausible  one — that 
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those  pleasures  which  inhere  in  the  performance  of  the  appro- 
priate business  of  man,  are  to  be  considered  as  our  natural 
pleasures ;  those  which  do  not  so  inhere,  as  not  natural  plea- 
sures :  inasmuch  as  they  arise  out  of  circumstances  foreign  to 
the  performance  of  our  appropriate  business. 

This  however  hardly  consists  with  the  explanation  which 
Aristotle  gives  of  to  fierce — in  another  place  and  with  reference 
to  another  subject.  In  the  Magna  Moralia  (i.  84,  pp.  1194-1195 
Bek.),  in  distinguishing  between  natural  justice  (ro  SUatov  <p{fini) 
and  conventional  justice  {to  Siicaiov  v6fju^),  he  tells  us  that  the 
naturally  jmt  is  that  which  most  commonly  remams  just. 
(Similarly  Ethic.  Eudem.  iv.  14,  p.  1217  Bek.)  That  which 
exists  by  nature  (he  says)  may  be  changed  by  art  and  practice ; 
the  left  hand  may  by  these  means  be  rendered  as  strong  as  the 
right  in  particular  cases,  but  if  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
and  for  the  longer  portion  of  time  the  left  remains  left  and  the 
right  remains  right,  this  is  to  be  considered  as  existmg  by  nature. 

If  we  are  to  consider  that  arrangement  as  natural  which  we 
find  to  prevail  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  and  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time,  then  undoubtedly  the  pleasures  arising 
out  of  virtuous  active  behaviour  must  be  regarded  as  less  natural 
than  those  other  pleasures  which  Aristotle  admits  to  form  the 
enjoyment  of  the  majority  of  mankind. 

But  again  there  is  a  third  passage,  respecting  nature  and 
natural  arrangements,  which  appears  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
either  of  the  two  opinions  just  noticed.  In  Eth.  Nicom.  ii.  1 : 
"  Ethical  virtue  is  a  result  of  habit,  whence  it  is  evident  that 
not  one  of  the  ethical  virtues  exists  in  us  by  nature.  For  none 
of  those  things  which  exist  by  nature  is  altered  by  habit.  For 
example,  the  stone  which  naturally  moves  downwards  cannot  be 
habituated  to  move  upwards,  not  even  if  a  man  should  endeavour 
so  to  habituate  it  by  throwing  it  upwards  ten  thousand  times ; 
nor  in  like  manner  fire  downwards :  nor  can  any  other  of  the 
things  formed  by  nature  in  one  way  be  changed  by  habit  to 
any  other  than  that  natural  way.  Virtues  therefore  are  not 
generated  in  us  either  by  nature,  or  contrary  to  nature ;  but  we 
are  formed  by  nature  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  them,  and 
we  are  perfected  in  them  through  the  influence  of  habit." 

If  it  be  true  that  nothing  which  exists  in  one  manner  by 
nature  can  be  changed  by  habit  so  as  to  exist  in  another  manner, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  assertion  contained  in  the  passage  above 
cited  out  of  the  Magna  Moralia  can  be  reconciled  with  it,  where 
we  are  told — "For  even  things  which  exist  by  nature  partake  of 
change.     Thus  if  we  all  should  practise  throwing  with  the  left 
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hand^  we  should  become  ambidextrous:  but  still  it  is  the  left 
hand  by  nature,  and  the  right  hand  is  not  the  less  better  by 
nature  than  the  left,  although  we  should  do  everything  with  the 
left  as  we  do  with  the  right."  (Mag.  Mor.  i.  84,  ut  sup.)  In 
the  one  case  he  illustrates  the  meaning  of  natural  properties  by 
the  comparative  aptitudes  of  the  right  and  left  hand:  in  the 
other  by  the  downward  tendency  of  the  stone.  The  idea  is 
plainly  diflferent  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  not  less  variance  be- 
tween the  one  passage  quoted  out  of  the  Nicomacheian  Ethics 
and  the  other.  For  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  we  are  told  that 
none  of  the  ethical  virtues  is  generated  in  us  by  nature — neither 
by  nature,  nor  contrary  to  nature:  nature  makes  us  fit  to  a 
receive  them,  habit  introduces  and  creates  them — an  observation 
perfectly  true  and  accurate.  But  if  this  was  the  sentiment  of 
Aristotle,  how  could  he  also  believe  that  the  pleasures  arising 
out  of  the  active  manifestation  of  ethical  virtue  were  the  natural 
pleasures  of  man  ?  If  ethical  virtue  does  not  come  by  nature, 
the  pleasures  belonging  to  it  cannot  come  by  nature  either. 

On  the  whole,  these  three  passages  present  a  variance  which  I 
am  unable  to  reconcile  in  the  meaning  which  Aristotle  annexes 
to  the  very  equivocal  word — nature. 

Although  Aristotle  teUs  us  that  the  active  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the-  soul  according  to  virtue  confers  happiness, 
yet  he  admits  that  a  certain  measure  of  external  comfort  and 
advantages  must  be  superadded  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary 
and  instrument.  Disgusting  ugliness,  bad  health,  low  birth, 
loss  of  friends  and  relatives  or  vicious  conduct  of  friends  and 
relatives,  together  with  many  other  misfortunes,  are  sufficient  to 
sully  the  blessed  condition  of  the  most  virtuous  man  {pviraivovm 
TO  iiaKapiov — i.  8) — for  which  reason  it  is  that  some  persons 
have  ranked  both  virtue  and  good  fortune  as  co-ordinate  in- 
gredients equally  essential  to  happiness :  and  have  doubted  also 
whether  it  can  ever  be  acquired  either  by  teaching,  or  by  train- 
ing, or  by  any  other  method  except  chance  or  Divine  inspiration. 
To  suppose  that  so  magnificent  a  boon  is  conferred  by  chance, 
would  be  an  absurdity :  it  is  a  boon  not  unworthy  indeed  of  the 
Divine  nature  to  confer;  but  still  the  magnificence  of  it  will 
appear  equally  great  and  equally  undeniable,  if  we  suppose  it  to 
be  acquired  by  teaching  or  training.  And  this  is  really  the 
proper  account  to  give  of  the  way  in  which  Happiness  is  ac- 
quired :  for  the  grand  and  primary  element  in  it,  is  the  virtuous 
agency  of  the  soul,  which  is  undoubtedly  acquired  by  training : 
y^    while  external  advantages,  though  indispensable  up  to  a  certain 
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limit,  are  acquired  only  as  secondary  helps  and  instruments. 
The  creation  of  these  virtuous  habits  among  the  citizens  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  poUtical  science  and  legislation :  when 
once  acquired,  they  are  the  most  lasting  and  ineffaceable  of  all 
human  possessions :  and  as  they  are  created  by  special  training,  ji 
they  may  be  imparted  to  every  man  not  disqualified  by  some 
natural  defect  of  organization,  and  may  thus  be  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  community  (i.  9). 

This  is  an  important  property.  K  happiness  be  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  possession  of  wealth  or  honour  or  power,  it 
can  only  be  possessed  by  a  small  number  of  persons.  For  those 
three  considered  as  objects  of  human  desire,  are  essentially  com- 
parative. •  A  man  does  not  think  himself  rich,  or  honoured,  or 
powerful,  unless  he  becomes  so  to  a  degree  above  the  multitude 
of  his  companions  and  neighbours. 

Aristotle  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  only  way  of  acquiring 
the  character  proper  for  happiness  is  by  a  course  of  early  and  V 
incessant  training  in  virtuous  action.  Moral  teaching,  he  says, 
will  do  little  or  nothing,  unless  it  be  preceded  by,  or  at  least 
coupled  with,  moral  training.  Motives  must  be  applied  sufficient 
to  ensure  performance  of  what  is  virtuous  and  abstinence  from 
what  is  vicious,  until  such  a  course  of  conduct  becomes  habitual, 
and  until  a  disposition  is  created  to  persevere  in  them.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  poUtician  and  the  legislator  to  employ  their 
means  of  working  upon  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
this  training.  It  is  not  with  virtue  (he  says)  as  it  is  with  those 
faculties  which  we  receive  ready-made  from  nature,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  external  senses.  We  do  not  acquire  the  faculty  of 
sight  by  often  seeing,  but  we  have  it  from  nature  and  then 
exercise  it :  whereas  with  regard  to  virtue,  we  obtain  our  virtues 
by  means  of  a  previous  course  of  virtuous  action,  just  as  we 
learn  other  arts.  For  those  things  which  we  must  learn  in  order 
to  do,  we  learn  by  actuaUy  doing :  thus  by  building  we  become 
builders,  and  by  harping  we  become  harpers :  by  doing  just  and 
temperate  and  courageous  actions,  we  become  just  and  temperate 
and  courageous.  AU  legislators  try,  some  in  a  better  and  others 
in  a  worse  manner,  to  ethiBe  (WlZovreg) — to  create  habits  among — 
the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  good.  "In  one 
word  habits  are  created  by  repeated  action,  wherefore  our  actions 
must  be  determined  in  a  suitable  way,  for  according  as  they 
differ,  so  will  our  habits  differ.  Nor  is  the  difference  small 
whether  we  are  ethised  in  one  way  or  in  another,  from  our  youth 
upwards :  the  difference  is  very  great,  or  rather  it  is  everything  " 
(ii.  1). 
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Neither  an  ox,  nor  a  horse,  can  acquire  such  habits,  and 
therefore  neither  of  them  can  be  called  happy:  even  a  child 
cannot  be  called  so,  except  from  the  hope  and  anticipation  of 
what  he  will  become  in  future  years. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  singular  that  Aristotle  characterises 
a  child  as  incapable  of  happiness,  since  in  common  language  a 
child  when  healthy  and  well  treated  is  described  as  peculiarly 
happy.  But  happiness,  as  Aristotle  understands  it,  is  something 
^measured  more  by  the  estimate  of  the  judicious  spectator  than 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  man  in  whose  bosom  it  resides.  No 
person  is  entitled  to  be  called  happy ^  whom  the  intelligent  and 
reflective  observer  does  not  macarise  (or  endsemonise),  or  whose 
condition  he  would  not  desire  more  or  less  to  make  his  own. 
Now  the  life  of  a  child,  even  though  replete  with  all  the  enjoy- 
ments belonging  to  childhood,  is  not  such  as  any  person  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  mature  citizen  could  bring  himself  to  accept 
(i.  10,  X.  3).  The  test  to  which  Aristotle  appeals,  either  tacitly 
or  openly,  seems  always  to  be  the  judgmenLof  the  serious  man 
(i.  8,  X.  5).  It  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  happiness  that  the  person 
who  feels  it  is  completely  satisfied  with  his  condition  and  does 
not  desire  anything  beyond.  Such  self-satisfaction  is  indeed 
necessary,  but  is  not  by  itself  sufficient:  it  must  be  farther 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  persons  without — not  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  are  apt  to  judge  by  a  wrong  standard — ^nor  of  princes, 
who  are  equally  incompetent,  and  who  have  never  tasted  the  relish 
of  pure  and  liberal  pleasures  (x.  6) — but  of  the  virtuous  and 
worthy,  who  have  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  condition  attain- 
able by  human  beings  (x.  5,  x.  6,  x.  8). 

The  different  standard  adopted  by  the  many  and  by  the  more 
discerning  few,  in  estimating  human  happiness,  is  again  touched 
upon  in  Politica,  vii.  1.  It  is  in  some  respects  treated  more 
clearly  and  simply  in  this  passage  than  in  the  Ethics.  Both 
the  Many  and  the  Few  (he  says)  agree  that  in  order  to  constitute 
Happiness,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  of  the  three  distinct 
kinds  of  Good  things — The  Mental — The  Corporeal — The  Ex- 
ternal. But  with  respect  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  three 
ought  to  be  intermingled,  a  difference  of  opinion  arises.  Most 
persons  are  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  mental 
excellence,  while  they  are  immoderate  in  their  desire  for  wealth 
and  power  (**  For  of  virtue  they  think  that  they  have  a  suffi- 
ciency, whatever  be  the  quantity  they  have ;  but  of  wealth  and 
possessions  they  seek  the  excess  without  bound.** — Pol.  vii.  1). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  sanctioned  by  the  few  of  a  higher 
order  of  mind,  and  adopted  by  Aristotle,  was,  that  Happiness 
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was  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by  those  who  were  richly  set 
forth  with  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  and  only  moderately 
provided  with  external  advantages,  than  by  those  in  regard  to 
whom  the  proportion  was  reversed  (i6.)«  The  same  difference  of 
estimate,  between  the  few  and  the  many,  is  touched  upon  Polit. 
vii.  13,  where  he  says  that  men  in  general  esteem  external 
advantages  to  be  the  causes  of  happiness :  which  is  just  as  if 
they  were  to  say  that  the  cause  why  a  musician  played  well  was 
his  lyre,  and  not  his  proficiency  in  the  art. 

In  this  chapter  of  the  Politica  (vii.  18),  he  refers  to  the  Ethica 
in  a  singular  manner.  Having  stated  that  the  point  of  first 
importance  is,  to  determine  wherein  happiness  consists,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say — "  We  have  said  also  in  the  Ethics,  if  there  he  any 
good  in  that  treatise  {A  ri  riov  Xoywv  iKttvwv  o^cXoc)*  that  it  (hap- 
piness) is  the  active  exertion  and  perfected  habit  of  virtue.** — 
This  is  a  singular  expression — "if  there  be  any  good  in  the 
Ethics  ** — ^it  seems  rather  to  fall  in  with  the  several  passages  in 
that  treatise  in  which  he  insists  upon  the  inherent  confusion  and 
darkness  of  the  subject-matter. 

The  definition  of  what  happiness  really  is  seems  to  be  one  of  ^ 
^the  weak  points  of  Aristotle*s  treatise.  In  a  work  addressed  to  '^ 
the  public,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  the  public  judges  of 
the  pleasure  and  pain,  the  happiness  and  unhappiness  of  indi- 
viduals. A  certain  measure  of  self-esteem  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  and  a  certain  measure  of  esteem  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  persons  without,  come  thus  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
essential  to  existence.  Without  these,  life  would  appear  intoler- 
able to  any  spectator  without,  though  the  individual  himself 
might  be  degraded  enough  to  cling  to  it.  But  these  are  secured 
by  the  ordinary  morality  of  the  age  and  of  the  locality.  The 
question  arises  as  to  degrees  of  virtue  beyond  the  ordinary  level : 
Are  we  sure  that  such  higher  excellence  contributes  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  who  possesses  it  ?  Assuming  that  it  does 
so  contribute,  are  we  certain  that  the  accession  of  happiness 
which  he  thereby  acquires  is  greater  than  he  would  have 
acquired  by  an  increase  of  his  wealth  and  power,  his  virtue 
remaining  still  at  the  ordinary  level  ?  These  are  points  which 
Aristotle  does  not  establish  satisfactorily,  although  he  professes 
to  have  done  so :  nor  do  I  think  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
established.  The  only  ground  on  which  a  moralist  can  inculcate 
aspirations  after  the  higher  degrees  of  virtue,  is,  the  gain  which 
thereby  •  accrues  to  the  happiness  of  others,  not  to  that  of  the 
individual  himself. 

Aristotle  appeals  to  God  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  an 
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internal  source  of  happiness  to  an  external  source — vii.  1, 
^' using  God  as  a  witness  who  is  happy  and  blessed,  yet  not 
through  any  external  good,  but  through  Himself  and  from  His 
own  nature."  Again,  vii.  8,  "For  at  leisure  Grod  would  be 
happy,  and  the  whole  universe  (icrfcr/ioc),  who  have  no  external 
actions  except  such  as  are  proper  to  themselves" — in  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  a  life  of  study  and  speculation  to  a  life  of 
ambition  and  political  activity.  The  same  argument  is  insisted 
upon  in  Eth.  Nic.  x.  8.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Kocr/coc  as 
well  as  God  is  here  cited  as  experiencing  happiness. 

The  analogy  to  which  Aristotle  appeals  here  is  undoubtedly  to 
a  certain  extent  a  just  one.  The  most  perfect  happiness  which 
we  can  conceive — our  Idea,  to  use  Kant's  phrase,  of  perfect 
happiness — is  that  of  a  being  who  is  happy  in  and  for  his  own 
nature,  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  external  circumstances 
— a  being  whose  nature  or  habits  dispose  him  only  to  acts,  the 
simple  performance  of  which  confers  happiness.  But  is  this  true 
of  the  perfectly  virtuous  nature  and  habits  ?  Does  the  simple 
performance  of  the  acts  to  which  they  dispose  us,  always  confer 
happiness?  Is  not  the  existence  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
virtuous  exigency  in  a  man's  mind,  a  constant  source  of  self- 
dissatisfaction,  from  the  difficulty  of  acting  up  to  his  own  ideas 
of  what  is  becoming  and  commendable  ? 

That  the  most  virtuous  nature  is  in  itself  and  essentially  the 
^most  happy  nature,  is  a  point  highly  questionable — to  say  the 
least  of  it :  and  even  if  we  admit  the  fact,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  add  that  it  cannot  appear  to  be  so  to  ordinary  persons  with- 
out. The  internal  pleasures  of  a  highly  virtuous  man  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  by  any  person  not  of  similar  character.  So 
that  unless  a  person  be  himself  disposed  to  believe  it,  you  could 
find  no  means  of  proving  it  to  him.  To  a  man  not  already 
virtuous,  you  cannot  bring  this  argument  persuasively  home  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  become  so. 

In  regard  to  prudence  and  temperance,  indeed,  qualities  in  the 
first  instance  beneficial  to  himself,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  per- 
fectly he  possesses  them,  the  greater  and  more  assured  will  be 
his  happiness.  But  in  regard  to  virtuous  qualities,  beneficial  in 
the  first  instance  to  others  and  not  to  himself,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  asserted  that  the  person  who  possesses  these  qualities 
in  the  highest  degree  is  happier  than  one  who  possesses  them  in 
a  more  moderate  and  ordinary  degree. 

Aristotle  indeed  says  that  the  heincj  just  necessarily  includes 
the  having  pleasure  in  such  behaviour :  for  we  do  not  call  a 
man  just  or  Uberal  unless  he  has  a  pleasure  in  justice  or  Uberality 
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(Eth.  Nic.  i.  8).  But  this  does  not  refute  the  supposition,  that 
another  man,  less  just  or  liberal  than  he,  may  enjoy  greater 
happiness  arising  out  of  other  tastes  and  other  conduct. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  conclusion  of   Aristotle   respecting 
the  superior  happiness  of  the  virtuous  man,  it  is  necessary  to  ^ 
assume  that  the  pleasures  of  self-esteem  and  self-admiration  are 
generically  distinguished  from  other  pleasures  and  entitled  to 
a  preference  in  the  eyes  of  every  right  judging  person.    And 
Aristotle  does  seem  to  assume  something  of  this  nature.    He 
says — X.   3 — "Or    that    pleasures  differ    in    kind?      For  thev 
pleasures  arising  from  the  honourable  are  different  from  those  \ 
arising  from  the  base ;  and  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  imjust     \ 
man  experiences  the  pleasure  of  the  just,  or  he  that  is  un-        \ 
musical  that  of  the  musician."     The  inherent  difference  between 
various  pleasures  is  again  touched  upon  x.  6 — "  And  since  the 
functions  differ  in  goodness  and  badness — some  of  them  being 
objects  of  desire,  others  of  them  to  be  eschewed,  and  others  of 
them  neither — so  is  it  likewise  with  the  pleasures :   for  each 
function  has  its  own  pleasures.     The  pleasure   then  that  is,' 
proper  to  the  function  of  good  is  good,  and  that  which  is  proper' 
to  the  function  of  bad  is  bad ;  for  the  desires  of  things  honour- 
able are  praiseworthy,  those  of  things  base  are  to  be  blamed. 
And  the  pleasures  attaching  to  them  are  more  proper  to  the 
functions  than  are  the  appetencies  themselves."    In  the  next 
chapter,  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  he  touches  upon  the 
predilections  of  men  in  power  for  the  society  of  jesters  and 
amusing  companions  ("  The  many  have  recourse  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  those  that  are  accounted  happy  ") — *'  For  it  is  not  in 
kingly  power  that  you  find  either  virtue  or  intellect,  on  which 
the  higher  functions  of  man  depend.     Nay,  not  if  princes  who 
have  never  tasted  the  relish  of  pure  and  liberal  pleasure,  have 
recourse  to  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  on  which  account  these 
must  be  thought  the  more  desirable.     For  children  consider 
those  things  to  be  best  that  are  held  in  honour  among  them- 
selves.** 

Here  we  have  a  marked  distinction  drawn  between  the  different  ^ 
classes  of  pleasures — some  being  characterised  as  good,  some 
bad,  some  indifferent.  The  best  of  all  are  those  which  the 
virtuous  man  enjoys,  and  which  he  considers  the  best :  the 
pleasures  inseparably  annexed  to  virtuous  agency.  These 
pleasures  are  thus  assumed  to  be  of  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
character,  and  to  deserve  a  decided  preference  over  every  other 
class  of  pleasures.  And  if  this  be  assumed,  the  superior  happi- 
ness of  the  virtuous  man  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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I  should  observe  that  Aristotle  considers  happiness  to  consist 
in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  agreeably  to  virtue  (ivipjBia  kot 
aperfiv) — the  pleasure  (1780V17)  is  something  different  from  the 
exercise  (hipyBia) — ^inseparably  attending  it,  indeed,  yet  not  the 
same — **  conjoined  with  the  functions  {ivBpydmg),  and  the  two  are 
so  inseparable  as  to  raise  a  question  whether  the  function  is 
not  identical  with  the  pleasure"  (x.  5).  And  he  says,  x.  7 — 
''We  think  that  pleasure  should  be  mixed  up  {irc^afuixlxOai) 
with  happiness." 

It  seems  to  be  in  the  sense  of  self-esteem,  which  constitutes 
the  distinctive  mark  of  virtuous  agency,  that  Aristotle  supposes 
happiness  to  consist :  the  pleasure  he  supposes  to  be  an  insepar- 
able concomitant,  but  yet  not  the  same.  The  self-esteem  is 
doubtless  often  felt  in  cases  where  a  man  is  performing  a  pain- 
ful duty — ^where  the  sum  total  of  feelings  accompanying  the 
performance  of  the  act  is  the  very  reverse  of  pleasurable.  But 
still  the  self-esteem,  or  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  is 
per  86  always  pleasurable,  and  is  in  fact  the  essential  pleasure 
inherent  in  virtuous  behaviour.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of 
the  distinction  here  taken  by  Aristotle.  He  puts  it  somewhat 
differently,  PoUt.  vii.  1 — **  Living  happily  consists  either  in  joy 
or  in  virtue  to  men,  or  in  both.'*  And  Polit.  viii.  5 — "For 
happiness  is  a  compound  of  both  these  (honour  and  pleasure).** 
So  Polit.  viii.  3. 

Happiness  (again  he  says — Polit.  vii.  13,  p.  440  E.  p.  286) 
consists  in  the  perfect  employment  and  active  exercise  of  virtue : 
and  that  absolutely  (or  under  the  most  favourable  external  condi- 
tions)— not  under  limitation  {iK  viroditrhioq)  or  subject  to  very 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances.  For  a  man  of  virtue  may  be 
so  uncomfortably  placed  that  he  has  no  course  open  to  him 
except,  a  choice  of  evils,  and  can  do  nothing  but  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  position.  Such  a  man  will  conduct  himself  imder 
the  pressiure  of  want  or  misfortune  as  well  as  his  case  admits : 
but  happiness  is  out  of  his  reach.  (Compare  Eth.  Nic.  i.  10.) 
To  be  happy,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
be  capable  of  aspiring  to  the  accomplishment  of  positive  good 
and  advantage — he  must  be  admitted  to  contend  for  the  great 
prizes,  and  to  undertake  actions  which  lead  to  new  honours  and 
to  benefits  previously  unenjoyed :  he  must  be  relieved  from  the 
.^necessity  of  struggling  against  overwhelming  calamities. 

Aristotle  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ethics  (Eth.  Nic. 
i.  3) — **  But  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  and  so  much 
error  respecting  what  is  honourable  and  just,  of  which  political 
science  treats,  that  these  properties  of  human  action  seem  to 
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exist  merely  by  positive  legal  appointment,  and  not  by  nature. 
And  there  is  the  same  sort  of  error  respecting  what  things  are 
good."  If  there  be  this  widespread  error  and  dissension  among 
mankind  with  respect  to  the  determining  of  what  is  good  and 
just,  what  standard  has  Aristotle  established  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  it?  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  established  any 
standard,  nor  even  that  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  attempt.  There  are  indeed  a  great  number  of  observations, 
and  many  most  admirable  observations  in  his  Treatise,  on  the 
various  branches  of  Virtue  and  Vice  :  many  which  tend  to  con- 
duct the  mind  of  the  reader  imconsciously  to  the  proper 
standard :  but  no  distinct  announcement  of  any  general  principle,* 
whereby  a  dispute  between  two  dissentient  moralists  may  be 
settled.  When  he  places  virtue  in  a  certain  mediocrity  between 
excess  on  one  side  and  defect  on  the  other,  this  middle  point  is 
not  in  any  way  marked  or  discoverable :  it  is  a  point  not  fixed, 
but  variable  according  to  the  position  of  the  individual  agent, 
and  is  to  be  determinable  in  every  case  by  right  reason  and  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  prudent  man — "  in  the  mean 
with  reference  to  ourselves,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  reason, 
and  as  the  priulent  man  (6  <l>p6vifiog)  would  determine  it "  (Eth. 
Nic.  ii.  6).  But  though  the  decision. is  thus  vested  in  the 
prudent  man,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  principle  which  the  4 
appointed  arbiter  would  follow  in  delivering  his  judgment,  assum- 
ing a  dispute  to  arise. 

In  a  previous  part  of  Chapter  II.,  he  defines-  "the  mean 
with  reference  to  ourselves  "  to  be  "  that  which  neither  exceeds, 
nor  falls  short  of,  the  rule  of  propriety  (rou  Sfovroc)-  But  this 
is  not  one,  nor  is  it  the  same  to  all." 

To  render  this  definition  sufficient  and  satisfa^ctory,  Aristotle 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  to  us  how  we  are  to  find  out  that  rule 
of  propriety  {to  Siov)  which  marks  and  constitutes  the  medium 
point,  of  actions  and  affections,  in  relation  to  ourselves — ^this 
medium  point  being  in  his  opinion  virtue.  To  explain  what  is 
meant  by  a  medium  in  relation  to  ourselves,  by  the  words  to 
Siov,  the  rule  of  propriety,  is  only  a  change  of  language,  without 
any  additional  information. 

Thus  the  capital  problem  of  moral  philosophy  still  remains 
unsolved. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  in  some  parts  of  his  treatise 
states  very  distinctly  what  this  problem  is,  and  what  are  the 
points  essential  to  its  solution:  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  fully 
aware  of  that  which  was  wanting  to  his  own  treatise,  and  as  if 
he  were  preparing  to  supply  the  defect :  but  still  the  promise  ia 

2l 
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never  realized.     Take  for  example  the  beginning  of  Book  YI. 

Eth.  Nic. 

"  Since  it  has  been  already  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  choose 

the  middle  point  and  not  either  the  excess  or  the  defect — and 
since  the  middle  point  is  that  which  right  reason  determines — 
let  us  distinguish  what  that  is.  For  in  all  the  mental  habits 
which  have  been  described,  as  well  as  in  all  others  also,  there 
is  a  certain  aim,  by  a  reference  to  which  the  rational  being  is 
guided  either  in  relaxing  or  in  restricting :  and  there  is  a  certain 
definite  boundary  of  those  medial  points,  which  we  afi&rm  to 
exist  between  excess  and  defect,  determinable  according  to  right 
reason.  To  speak  thus,  however,  is  indeed  correct  enough,  but 
it  gives  no  distinct  information  (ov0lv  Si  aa^lc) :  for  in  all  other 
modes  of  proceeding  which  are  governed  by  scientific  principles 
it  is  quite  just  to  say  that  you  ought  neither  to  work  nor  to  rest 
more  than  is  sufficient  nor  less  than  is  sufficient,  but  to  a  degree 
midway  between  the  two  and  agreeably  to  right  reason.  But 
a  man  who  has  only  this  information  would  be  no  wiser  than  he 
was  before  it,  any  more  than  he  would  know  what  things  he 
ought  to  apply  to  his  body,  by  bein*;:  simply  told  that  he  must 
apply  such  things  as  medical  science  and  as  the  medical  prac- 
titioner directed.  Wherefore,  with  respect  also  to  the  habits  of 
the  soul  we  must  not  be  content  with  merely  giving  a  general 
statement  in  correct  language,  but  we  must  farther  discriminate 
^what  right  reason  is,  and  what  is  its  definition.** 

This  is  a  very  clear  and  candid  statement  of  the  grand  and 
fundamental  defect  in  Aristotle's  theory  of  Ethics.  He  says  very 
truly  that  **  there  is  a  certain  end  and  aim  (cnccJTroc),  to  which  a 
rational  beiug  has  reference  when  he  either  restricts  or  relaxes 
any  disposition.'*  It  was  incumbent  on  Aristotle  to  explain  what 
this  aic^Troc  was  ;  but  this  he  never  does,  though  he  seems  so 
clearly  to  have  felt  the  want  of  it.  We  might  have  supposed 
that  after  he  had  pointed  out  what  was  required  to  impart 
specific  meaning  to  correct  but  vague  generalities,  he  would  have 
proceeded  at  once  to  fill  up  the  acknowledged  chasm  in  his 
theory:  but  instead  of  this,  he  enters  into  an  analysis  of  the 
intellect,  speculative  and  practical,  and  explains  the  varieties  of 
intellectual,  as  contradistinguished  from  moral,  excellence.  This 
part  of  his  work  is  highly  valuable  and  instructive :  but  I  cannot 
find  that  he  ever  again  touches  upon  the  aicoTroc,  which  had  been 
admitted  to  be  as  yet  undetermined.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is 
indeed  true  that  he  endeavours  **  to  discriminate  what  right 
reason  is,  and  what  is  its  definition :  *'  for  he  classifies  the  intel- 
lectual functions  into  intellect  {vovq),  science  (cTrcarn/iiy),  wisdom 
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{(Toipla),  art  (Tixvvi),  prudence  (^pcJvijcwc) :  he  states  the  general 
nature  of  each  of  these  attributes,  and  the  range  of  subjects  to 
which  it  applies.  He  tells  us  that  intellect  and  prudence  have 
reference  to  human  conduct — that  prudence  is  '*  concerned  with 
things  just  and  honourable  and  good  for  man"  (vii.  12) — "with 
the  things  of  man,  and  those  things  regarding  which  we 
deliberate  *'  (vii.  7)-^"  prudence  must  needs  be  a  true  habit 
according  to  reason,  concerned  with  the  good  of  man**  (vii.  5). 
In  explaining  what  prudence  is,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  according  Ir 
to  reason :  in  explaining  wh  \t  is  right  reason,  he  tells  us  that  it 
is  according  to  prudence.  ^.  \i.e  thus  seems  to  make  use  of  each 
as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  other.  But  however  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  he  never  fulfills  the  expectation  held  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Book,  nor  ever  clears  up  the  ovSlv 
(rafjiig  there  acknowledged. 

There  is  one  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  vi.  5,  which  looks 
as  if  it  conveyed  additional  information  upon  the  difi&culty  in 
question — "  Now  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  prudent  man  to  be 
able  to  deliberate  aright  .^nceming  the  things  that  are  good 
and  profitable  to  himself — nr.t  in  part,  as  concerning  the  things 
that  have  a  reference  to  health  or  strength — but  concerning  the 
things  that  refer  to  the  whole  of  living  weU  **  (wpog  to  bv  Kyv). 
But  this  in  point  of  fact  explains  nothing.  For  living  well  is 
the  same  as  happiness :  happiness  is  the  active  exercise  of  the 
$ovl  according  to  virtue :  therefore  virtue  must  be  known,  before 
we  can  know  what  living  well  is. 

I  think  that  this  o-ic^Troc  or  end,  which  Aristotle  alludes  to  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Book  as  not  having  been  yet  made 
clear,  appears  to  be  more  distinctly  brought  out  in  a  previous 
passage  than  it  is  in  any  portion  of  the  Treatise  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sixth  Book.  In  Book  IV.  6,  Aristotle  treats  of  the 
virtues  and  defects  connected  with  behaviour  in  social  inter^ 
course  :  the  obsequious  at  one  extreme,  the  peevish  or  quarrelsome 
at  the  other:  and  the  becoming  medium,  though  it  had  no 
special  name,  which  lay  between  them.  Speaking  of  the  person 
who  adopts  this  becoming  medium,  he  says — "  We  have  said 
generally,  then,  that  he  wiU  associate  with  people  as  he  ought ; 
and  having,  moreover,  a  constant  reference  to  what  is  honour- 
able and  what  is  expedient,  he  will  aim  at  not  giving  pain  or  at 
contributing  pleasure.** 

Again  in  regard  to  Temperance — iii.  11 — ^he  states  the  (xiccJTroc 
of  the  temperate  man — "  What  things  have  a  reference  to  health 
or  vigour,  and  are  agreeable,  these  he  desires  in  measure  and 
as  he  ought ;  as  well  as  the  other  agreeable  things  that  are  not 
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opposed  to  these,  either  as  being  contrary  to  what  is  honourable 
or  as  being  beyond  his  fortune.  For  he  that  desires  things 
agreeable,  which  yet  are  contrary  to  what  is  honourable  or 
beyond  his  fortune,  loves  these  pleasures  more  than  they  are 
worth.  But  not  so  with  the  temperate  man  who  lives  according 
to  right  reason." 

These  passages  are  not  very  distinct,  as  an  explanation  of 
the  proper  aicoTroc:  but  I  cannot  find  any  passages  aft^x*  tlie 
beginning  of  the  Sixth  Book  which  are  more  distinct  than  they : 
or  perhaps,  equally  distinct. 

In  one  passage  of  the  Seventh  Book,  Aristotle  refers,  though 
somewhat  obscurely,  to  the  average  degree  of  virtue  exhibited 
^  by  the  mass  of  mankind  as  the  standard  to  be  consulted  when 
we  pronounce  upon  excess  or  defect  (vii.  7). 

Aristotle  seems  in  some  passages  to  indicate  pleasure  and 
pain  as  the  end  with  reference  to  which  actions  or  dispositions 
are  denominated  good  and  evil.  He  says — vii.  11 — "  To  theorise 
respecting  pleasure  and  pain,  is  the  business  of  the  political 
philosopher :  for  he  is  the  architect  of  that  end  with  reference 
to  which  we  call  each  matter  either  absolutely  good  or  absolutely 
evil.  Moreover,  it  is  indispensable  to  institute  an  enquiry 
respecting  them :  for  we  have  explained  ethical  virtue  and  vice 
as  referring  to  pleasures  and  pains :  and  most  people  affirm 
happiness  to  be  coupled  with  pleasure :   for  which  reason  they 

have  named  to  fiaKapiov  airh  tov  xaiptiv.** 

In  Book  VIII.  9-10,  the  aicoTroc  is  indeed  stated  very  clearly, 
but  not  as  such — not  as  if  Aristotle  intended  to  make  it  serve 
as  such,  or  thought  that  it  ought  to  form  the  basis  upon  which 
our  estimate  of  what  is  the  proper  middle  point  should  be  foimd. 
In  viii.  9-10,  he  tells  us  that  all  justice  and  benevolence  (ro 
^Uaiov  KOI  ri  (fnXla)  is  a  consequence  and  an  incident  of  established 
commimion  among  human  beings  {Koiv(ov(a) — that  the  grand 
communion  of  all,  which  comprehends  all  the  rest,  is  the 
Political  Communion — that  the  end  and  object  of  the  Political 
Communion,  as  well  that  for  which  it  was  originally  created  as 
that  for  which  it  subsists  and  continues,  is  the  common  and 
lasting  advantage  (ro  koivj]  auju^c/oov) — that  all  other  commimions, 
of  relations,  friends,  fellow-soldiers,  neighbours,  &c.,  are  portions 
of  the  ail-comprehensive  political  communion,  and  aim  at 
realizing  some  partial  advantage  to  the  constituent  members. 
These  chapters  are  very  clear  and  very  important,  and  they 
announce  plainly  enough  the  common  and  lasting  interest  as  the 
foundation  and  measure  of  justice  as  well  as  of  benevolence. 
But  they  do  not  apply  the  same  measure,  to  the  qualities  which 
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had  beer  enumerated  in  the  Books  prior  to  the  Sixth,  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  where  the  middle  point  is  to  be  found 
which  is  alleged  to  constitute  virtue.  Nevertheless,  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  to  find  the 
middle  point  which  constitutes  virtue  (ii.  9). 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  not  easy  for  Aristotle,  consistently 
wi^h  the  plan  of  his  treatise,  to  point  out  any  such  standard  or 
measKfe.  For  none  can  be  mentioned,  with  any  tolerable  pre- 
tensions to  admissibility,  except  that  of  tendency  to  promote 
happiness — the  happiness  both  of  the  individual  agent  and  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  But  as  he  had  begun  by 
introducing  the  ideas  of  reason  and  virtue  as  media  for  explain- 
ing what  happiness  was,  there  would  have  been  at  least  an 
apparent  incongruity  in  reverting  back  to  the  latter  as  a  means 
of  clearing  up  what  was  obscure  in  the  former.  I  say — at  least 
an  apparent  incongruity — ^because  after  all  the  incongruity  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  If  we  carefully  preserve  the  distinction 
between  the  happiness  of  the  individual  agent  and  the  happiness 
of  the  Society  to  which  he  belongs,  it  will  appear  that  Aristotle 
might  without  any  inconsistency  have  specified  the  latter  as 
being  the  object  to  which  reason  has  regard,  in  regulating  and 
controlling  the  various  affections  of  each  individual. 

Wherein  consists  the  happiness  of  an  individual  man  ?  In 
a  course  of  active  exertion  of  the  soul  conformably  to  virtue : 
virtue  being  understood  to  consist  in  a  certain  mediocrity  of  our 
various  affections  as  determined  by  right  reason. 

When  we  next  enquire,  to  what  standard  does  right  reason  look 
in  making  this  determination  ?  it  may  without  inconsistency  be 
answered — Right  reason  determines  the  proper  point  of  mediocrity 
by  a  reference  to  happiness  generally — that  is,  to  the  happiness 
of  society  at  large,  including  that  of  the  individual  agent  in 
question — in  other  words,  to  the  common  and  lasting  advantage, 
which  Aristotle  describes  as  the  grand  object  of  the  statesman. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  reverting  to  happiness,  thuB 
explained,  as  the  standard  by  which  right  reason  judges  in 
controlling  our  different  affections. 

In  all  moral  enquiries,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  in  view  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  society  at  large,  as  two  distinct  and  separate  objects — 
which  coincide  indeed  wg  eiri  to  woXv,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
and  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  individuals — but  which  do 
not  coincide  necessarily  and  universally,  nor  with  regard  to  every 
individual.  A  particular  man  may  be  placed  in  such  a  position, 
or  animated  with   such   feelings,  that  his  happiness  may  be 
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promoted  by  doing  what  is  contrary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
society.  He  will  under  these  circumstances  do  what  is  good 
for  himself  but  bad  for  others :  he  will  do  what  is  morally 
wrong,  and  will  incur  the  blame  of  society.  In  speaking  of 
good  and  evil  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  that  ^hat 
is  good  for  an  individual  may  be  bad  for  the  society :  I  mean, 
understanding  the  words  good  for  an  individual  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense,  as  including  all  that  he  has  to  suffer  from 
the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  society.  Much  confusion  has 
arisen  from  moralists  speaking  of  good  and  evil  absolutely,  with- 
out specifying  whether  they  meant  good  for  the  individual  or  for 
the  society:  more  particularly  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle  arrives  at  his  definition  of 
what  constitutes  happiness,  we  might  almost  suppose  that  he 
would  have  been  led  to  the  indication  of  the  happiness  of 
society  at  large  as  the  standard  for  right  reason  to  appeal  to. 
For  in  examining  what  is  the  proper  business  of  man  in  general, 
he  has  recourse  to  the  analogy  of  the  various  particular  arts 
and  professions — the  piper,  the  statuary,  the  carpenter,  the 
carrier,  &c.  Each  has  his  particular  business  and  walk  of  action, 
and  in  the  performance  of  that  business  consists  the  good  and 
the  well  in  his  case  (i.  7).  So  in  like  manner  there  is  a  special 
business  for  man  in  general,  in  the  performance  of  which  we  are 
to  seek  human  good. 

Now  this  analogy  of  particular  artists  and  professional  men 
might  have  conducted  Aristotle  to  the  idea  of  the  general 
happiness  of  society  as  a  standard.  For  the  business  of  every 
artist  or  artisan  consists  in  conducing  to  the  comfort,  the 
protection,  or  the  gratification  of  the  public,  each  in  his  particular 
v^olk  :  professional  excellence  for  them  consists  in  accomplishing 
this  object  perfectly.  For  every  special  profession  therefore  the 
happiness  of  society  at  large,  under  one  form  or  another,  is 
introduced  as  the  standard  by  which  good  and  excellence  are  to 
be  measured. 

Apply  this  analogy  to  man  in  general,  taken  apart  from  any 
particular  craft  or  profession.  If  each  man,  considered  simply 
as  such,  has  his  appropriate  business,  in  the  good  performance 
of  which  happiness  for  him  consists,  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  respect  to  such  perforance  is  to  be  found  in  its  conduciveness 
to  the  happiness  of  society  at  large.  It  can  be  found  nowhere 
else,  if  we  are  to  judge  according  to  the  analogy  of  special  arts 
and  professions. 

Until  this  want  of  a  standard  or  measure  is  supplied,  it  is  clear 
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that  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  is  defective  in  a  most  essential 
point — a  defect  which  is  here  admitted  by  himself  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Sixth  Book.  Nor  is  there  any  other  way  of 
supplying  what  is  wanting  except  by  reference  to  the  general 
happiness  of  society,  the  end  and  object  (as  he  himself  tells  us) 
of  the  statesman. 

"  What  then/*  says  Aristotle,  "  prevents  our  calling  him 
happy  who  is  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  soul  agreeably  to 
perfect  virtue,  and  is  sufficiently  well  furnished  with  external 
goods,  not  for  a  casual  period  but  for  a  complete  lifetime  ? " 
(i.  10).  He  thinks  himself  obliged  to  add,  however,  that  this  is 
not  quite  sufficient — ^for  that  after  death  a  man  wiU  still  be 
afifected  with  sympathy  for  the  good  or  bad  fortunes  and 
conduct  of  his  surviving  relatives,  afifected  however  faintly  and 
slightly,  so  as  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  title  to  be  called  happy, 
if  on  other  grounds  he  deserves  it.  The  deceased  person  sees 
the  misfortunes  of  his  surviving  friends  with  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  sympathetic  interest,  though  less  in  degree,  as  is 
felt  by  a  living  person  in  following  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy  (i.  11).  The  difiTerence  between  a  misfortune,  happening 
during  a  man's  life  or  after  his  death,  is  much  greater  than 
that  between  scenic  representation  of  past  calamities  and  actual 
reality  (i6.). 

It  seems  as  if  Aristotle  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  this 
admission — ^that  deceased  persons  were  at  aU  concerned  in  the 
calamities  of  the  living — ^more  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
others  than  in  consequence  of  any  conviction  of  his  Qwn.  His 
language  in  the  two  chapters  wherein  he  treats  of  it  is  more 
than  usually  hesitating  and  undecided  :  and  in  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  XL,  he  says — ''  To  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
fortunes  of  their  descendants  and  friends,  seems  exceedingly 
heartless  and  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect" — he  then, 
farther  on,  states  it  to  be  a  great  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
dead  experience  either  good  or  evil — but  if  anything  of  the 
kind  does  penetrate  to  them,  it  must  be  feeble  and  insignificant, 
so  as  to  make  no  sensible  difiference  to  them. 


n. 

Aristotle  distributes  good  things  into  three  classes — ^the  admir- 
able  or  worshipful — ^the  praiseworthy — the  potential. 

1.  Oood — as  an  End :  that  which  is  worthy  of  being  honoured 
and  venerated  in  itself  and  from  its  own  nature,  without  regard 
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to  anything  ulterior :    that  which  comes  up  to  our   idea  of 
perfection. 

2.  Oood — as  a  means:  that  which  is  good,  not  on  its  own 
accomit  nor  in  its  own  nature,  but  on  account  of  certain 
ulterior  consequences  which  flow  from  it. 

3.  Oood — as  a  means,  but  not  a  certain  and  constant  means : 
that  which  produces  generaUyy  but  not  always,  ulterior  conse- 
quences finally  good:  that  which,  in  order  to  produce  conse- 
quences in  themselves  good,  requires  to  be  coupled  with  certain 
concomitant  conditions. 

1.  Happiness  belongs  to  the  first  of  these  classes :  it  is  put 
along  with  the  divine,  the  better,  sovl,  intellect,  the  mare  ancient, 
the  principle,  the  cause,  &c.  (Mag.  Moral,  i.  2).  Such  objects  as 
these,  we  contemplate  with  awe  and  reverence. 

2.  Virtue  belongs  to  the  second  of  the  classes:  it  is  good 
from  the  acts  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and  from  the  end  (hap- 
piness) which  those  acts,  when  sufficiently  long  continued,  tend 
to  produce. 

8.  Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength,  dc,  belong  to  the  third 
class :  these  are  generally  good  because  under  most  circum- 
stances they  tend  to  produce  happiness  :  but  they  may  be  quite 
otherwise,  if  a  man's  mind  be  so  defectively  trained  as  to 
dispose  him  to  abuse  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  classification  is  not  formally  laid 
down  and  explained,  but  is  assumed  as  already  well  known  and 
familiar,  in  the  Nicom.  Ethics,  i.  12 :  whereas  it  is  formally 
stated  and  explained  in  the  Magna  Moralia,  i.  2. 

Praise,  according  to  Aristotle,  '*  does  not  belong  to  the  best 
things,  but  only  to  the  second-best.  The  Gods  are  to  be 
macarised,  not  praised:  '*  the  praise  of  the  Gods  must  have 
reference  to  ourselves,  and  must  be  taken  in  comparison  with 
ourselves  and  our  acts  and  capacities :  and  this  is  ridiculously 
degrading,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  majesty  of  the  Gods.  In 
like  manner  the  most  divine  and  perfect  men  deserve  to  be 
macarised  rather  than  praised.  *'No  man  praises  happiness, 
as  he  praises  justice,  but  macarises  {blesses)  it  as  something 
more  divine  and  better." 

Happiness  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  perfect  and 
worshipful  objects — it  is  the  apx^  for  the  sake  of  which  all 
of  us  do  everything:  and  we  consider  the  principle  and  the 
cause  of  all  good  things  to  be  something  divine  and  venerable 
(i.  12). 

Since  then  Happiness  is  the  action  of  the  soul  conformably 
to  perfect  virtue,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  human  virtue 
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is:  and  this  is  the  most   essential   mark  to  which  the  true 
politician  will  direct  his  attention  (i.  18). 

There  are  two  parts  of  the  soul — ^the  rational  and  the 
irrational.  Whether  these  two  are  divisible  in  fact,  like  the 
parts  of  the  body,  or  whether  they  are  inseparable  in  fact,  and 
merely  susceptible  of  being  separately  dealt  with  in  reasoning, 
like  the  concavity  and  convexity  of  a  circle,  is  a  matter  not 
necessary  to  be  examined  in  the  present  treatise.  Aristotle 
speaks  as  if  he  considered  this  as  really  a  doubtful  point. 

Of  the  irrational  soul,  one  branch  is,  the  nutritive  and 
vegetative  faculty,  common  to  man  with  animals  and  plants. 
The  virtue  of  this  faculty  is  not  special  to  man,  but  common 
to  the  vegetable  and  animal  world :  it  is  in  fact  most  energetic 
during  sleep,  at  the  period  when  all  virtue  special  to  man  is 
for  the  time  dormant  (i.  18). 

But  the  irrational  soul  has  also  another  branch,  the  appetites, 
desires,  and  passions :  which  are  quite  distinct  from  reason,  but 
may  either  resist  reason,  or  obey  it,  as  the  case  may  happen. 
It  may  thus  in  a  certain  sense  be  said  to  partake  of  reason, 
which  the  vegetative  and  nutritive  faculty  does  not  in  any  way. 
The  virtue  of  this  department  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  due 
obedience  to  reason,  as  to  the  voice  of  a  parent  (i.  18). 

Human  virtue,  then,  distributes  itself  into  two  grand  divi- 
sions— 1.  The  virtue  of  the  rational  soul,  or  Intellectual  Virtue. 
2.  The  virtue  of  the  semi-rational  soul,  or  Ethical  Virtue. 

Perhaps  the  word  Excellence  more  exactly  corresponds  to 
aperiiy  than  Virtue, 

Intellectual  excellence  is  both  generated  and  augmented  by 
teaching  and  experience.  Ethical  excellence  by  practical  training. 
The  excellence  is  not  natural  to  us :  but  we  are  susceptible  of 
being  trained,  and  the  training  creates  it.  By  training,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  either  good  or  bad,  all  excellence  is  either  created 
or  destroyed :  just  as  a  man  becomes  a  good  or  a  bad  musician, 
according  as  he  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  or  a  bad  mode 
of  practice. 

It  is  by  doing  the  same  thing  many  times  that  we  acquire 
at  last  the  habit  of  doing  it — **  For  what  things  we  have  to 
learn  to  do,  these  we  learn  by  doing  "  (ii.  1) :  according  as  the 
things  we  are  trained  to  do  are  good  or  bad,  we  acquire  good 
habits  or  bad  habits.  By  building  we  become  builders,  by  play- 
ing on  the  harp  we  become  harpers — good  or  indifferent,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  we  have  practised.  All  legislators  wish 
and  attempt  to  make  their  citizens  good,  by  means  of  certain 
habits :  some  succeed  in  the  attempt,  others  fail :  and  this  is  the 
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difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  goyemment.  It  is  by  being 
trained  to  do  acts  of  justice  and  courage  that  we  become  at  last 
just  and  courageous — "  In  one  word,  habits  are  generated  by  (a 
succession  of)  like  operations :  for  this  reason  it  is  the  character 
of  the  operations  performed  which  we  ought  chiefly  to  attend  to : 
for  according  to  the  difference  of  these  will  be  the  habits  which 
ensue.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  slight  difference  whether 
immediately  from  our  earliest  years  we  are  ethised  in  one  way  or 
in  another — ^it  makes  a  prodigious  difference — or  rather,  it  makes 
the  whole  difference  "  (ii.  1). 

Uniform  perseverance  in  action,  then,  creates  4  habit :  but  of 
what  nature  is  the  required  action  to  be  ?  In  every  department 
of  our  nature,  where  any  good  result  is  to  be  produced,  we  may  be 
disappointed  of  our  result  by  two  sorts  of  error :  either  an  excess 
or  on  the  side  of  defect.  To  work  or  eat  too  much,  or  too  little, 
prevents  the  good  effects  of  training  upon  the  health  and 
strength :  so  with  regard  to  temperance,  courage  and  the  other 
virtues — the  man  who  is  trained  to  fear  everything  and  the  man 
who  is  trained  to  fear  nothing,  wUl  alike  fail  in  acquiring  the 
genuine  habit  of  courage.  The  acquisition  of  the  habit  makes 
the  performance  of  the  action  easy:  by  a  course  of  abstinent 
acts,  we  acquire  the  habit  of  temperance :  and  having  acquired 
this  habit,  we  can  with  the  greater  ease  perform  the  act  of 
abstinence  (ii.  2). 

The  symptom  which  indicates  that  the  habit  has  been  per- 
fectly acquired,  is  the  facility  or  satisfaction  with  which  the  act 
comes  to  be  performed  (ii.  8).  The  man  who  abstains  from 
bodily  pleasures,  and  who  performs  this  contentedly  {avrt^  rovrt^ 
\aiptov)y  is  the  temperate  man :  the  man  who  does  the  same  thing 
but  reluctantly  and  with  vexation  (ax^oAw voc)  is  intemperate :  the 
like  with  courage.  Ethical  excellence,  or  ethical  badness,  has 
reference  to  our  pleasures  and  pains  :  whenever  we  do  any  thing 
mean,  or  shrink  from  any  thing  honourable,  it  is  some  pleasure 
or  some  pain  which  determines  our  conduct :  for  which  reason 
Plato  rightly  prescribes  that  the  young  shall  be  educated  even 
from  the  earliest  moment  so  as  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  their 
pleasures  and  pains  (ii.  3).  By  often  pursuing  pleasure  and 
pain  under  circumstances  in  which  we  ought  not  to  do  so,  we 
contract  bad  habits,  by  a  law  similar  to  that  which  under  a  good 
education  would  have  imparted  to  us  good  habits.  Ethical 
virtue  then  consists  in  such  a  disposition  of  our  pleasures  and 
pains  as  leads  to  performance  of  the  best  actions.  Some  persons 
have  defined  it  to  consist  in  apathy  and  imperturbability  of 
mind:  but  this  definition  is  erroneous:  the  mind  ought  to  be 
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affected  under  proper  circumstanoes  (ii.  8).  (This  seems  to  be 
the  same  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  preached  by  the  Stoic 
school.) 

There  are  three  ingredients  which  determine  our  choice,  the 
honourable — the  expedient — the  agreeable:  and  as  many  which 
occasion  our  rejection — the  base — 4he  inexpedient — the  painful  or 
vexatious.  In  respect  to  all  these  three  the  good  man  judges 
rightly,  the  wicked  man  wrongly,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
latter.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest 
childhood,  and  are  ineffaceable  from  human  nature:  all  men 
measure  and  classify  actions  (icavov(^o/i€v  rac  irpa^ccc)  by  pleasure 
and  pain :  some  men  to  a  greater  degree,  others  to  a  less  degree. 

All  ethical  excellence,  and  all  the  political  science,  turns  upon 
pleasure  and  pain  (ii.  8). 

A  man  becomes  just  and  temperate  by  doing  just  and  tem- 
perate actions,  thus  by  degrees  acquiring  the  habit.  But  how 
(it  is  asked)  can  this  be  true  ?  for  if  a  man  performs  just  and 
temperate  actions,  he  must  already  start  by  being  just  and  tem- 
perate. 

The  objection  is  not  well  founded.  A  man  may  do  just  and 
temperate  actions,  and  yet  not  be  just  and  temperate.  If  he 
does  them,  knowing  what  he  does,  intending  what  he  does,  and 
intending  to  do  the  acts  for  their  own  sake,  then  indeed  he  is 
just  and  temperate,  but  not  otherwise.  The  productions  of  art 
carry  their  own  merit  along  with  them :  a  work  of  art  is  excellent 
or  defective,  whatever  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  who 
has  executed  it.  But  the  acts  of  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  be 
justly  or  temperately  done,  unless  there  be  a  certain  state  of  mind 
accompanying  their  performance  by  the  doer :  they  may  indeed 
be  called  just  and  temperate  acts,  meaning  thereby  that  they 
are  such  as  a  just  and  temperate  man  would  do,  but  the  man 
who  does  them  does  not  necessarily  deserve  these  epithets.  It 
is  only  by  frequent  doing  of  acts  of  this  class  that  a  man  can 
acquire  the  habit  of  performing  them  intentionally  and  for 
themselves,  in  which  consists  the  just  and  temperate  character. 
To  know  what  such  acts  are,  is  little  or  nothing:  you  must 
obey  the  precepts,  just  as  you  follow  the  prescriptions  of  a 
physician.  Many  men  think  erroneously  that  philosophy  will 
teach  them  to  be  virtuous,  without  any  course  of  action  adopted 
by  themselves  (ii.  4). 

Aristotle  classifies  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  (the  non-rational 
soul)  into  three — Passions — Capacities  or  Faculties — States. 
The  first  are  the  occasional  affections — anger,  fear,  envy,  joy, 
aversion — **  in  short,  everything  that  is  accompanied  by  pleasure 
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or  pain  "  (ii.  5).  The  second  are,  the  capacities  of  being  moved 
by  such  affections — the  affective  faculties,  if  one  may  so  call 
them  {ib.  So  Eth.  Eudem.  ii.  2).  The  third  are,  those  habits 
according  to  which  we  are  said  to  be  well  or  ill  disposed  towards 
this  or  that  particular  affection  :  to  be  disposed  to  violent  anger 
or  violent  fear,  is  a  bad  habit.  Virtues  and  vices  are  neither 
affections,  nor  faculties,  but  habits,  either  good  or  bad.  This  is 
the  genus  to  which  the  virtues  belong  (rc^  yivu — Eth.  Nic.  ii.  5). 
Virtue  is  that  habit  from  the  possession  of  which  a  man  is  called 
good,  and  by  which  he  performs  well  his  appropriate  function 
(ii.  6).  It  consists  in  a  certain  medium  between  two  extremes, 
the  one  of  excess,  the  other  of  defect — a  medium  not  positive  and 
absolute,  but  variable  and  having  reference  to  each  particular 
person  and  each  particular  case — ^neither  exceeding  nor  falling 
short  of  what  is  proper  (ii.  6).  All  ethical  virtue  aims  at  the 
attainment  of  this  middle  point  in  respect  to  our  affections  and 
actions — ^to  exhibit  each  on  the  proper  occasions,  in  the  proper 
degree,  towards  the  proper  persons,  &c.  This  middle  point  is 
but  one,  but  errors  on  both  sides  of  it  are  numberless  :  it  must 
be  determined  by  reason  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  prudent 
man  (ii.  6). 

Virtue  therefore,  according  to  its  essence  and  generic  defi- 
nition (icara  fxlv  rfiv  ovalav,  Koi  tov  \6yov  rov  rl  ijv  cTvac  Xlyovra), 
is  a  certain  mediocrity. 

But  there  are  some  actions  and  some  affections  which  do  not 
admit  of  mediocrity,  and  which  imply  at  once  in  their  names 
evil  and  culpability  (ii.  6) — such  as  impudence,  envy,  theft,  &c. 
Each  of  these  names  implies  in  its  meaning  a  certain  excess 
and  defect,  and  does  not  admit  of  mediocrity  :  just  as  temperance 
and  courage  imply  in  their  meaning  the  idea  of  mediocrity,  and 
exclude  both  excess  and  defect. 

Aristotle  then  proceeds  to  apply  his  general  doctrine — that 
virtue  or  excellence  consists  in  a  medium  between  two  extremes, 
both  defects — to  various  different  virtues.  He  again  insists  upon 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  determining  where  this  requisite  medium 
is,  in  each  individual  instance :  either  excess  or  defect  is  the 
easy  and  natural  course.  In  finding  and  adhering  to  the  middle 
point  consists  the  well,  the  rare,  the  praiseworthy,  the  honourable 
(ii.  9).  The  extremes,  though  both  wrong,  are  not  always 
equally  wrong  :  that  which  is  the  most  wrong  ought  at  any  rate 
to  be  avoided  :  and  we  ought  to  be  specially  on  our  guard 
against  the  seductions  of  pleasure  {ib,),  since  our  natural  in- 
clinations carry  us  in  that  direction. 

Aristotle  so  often  speaks  of  the  propriety  of  following  nature. 
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and  produces  nature  so  constantly  as  an  authority  and  an  arbiter, 
that  it  seems  surprising  to  find  him  saying—"  We  must  be  on 
our  guard  with  reference  to  the  things  whereto  we  ourselves 
are  prone.  For  some  of  us  are  by  nature  disposed  towards 
some  things,  others  towards  others." — "But  we  must  drag 
ourselves  away  in  the  opposite  direction  "  (ii.  9).. 

There  is  a  singular  passage  m  the  same  chapter  with  respect 
to  our  moral  judgments.  After  having  forcibly  insisted  on  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  hitting  the  proper  medium  point  of  virtue, 
he  says  that  a  man  who  commits  only  small  errors  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other  side  of  this  point,  is  not  censured,  but  only  he 
who  greatly  deviates  from  it — he  then  proceeds — "  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  in  general  language  at  what  point  a  man  becomes 
deserving  of  censure:  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  do  this  with 
regard  to  any  other  matter  of  perception.  Questions  of  this 
sort  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and 
the  judgment  upon  each  resides  in  our  perception  "  (ii.  9). 

The  first  five  chapters,  of  the  third  Book  of  the  Ethics,  are 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  various  notions  involved  in  our 
ideas  of  virtue  and  vice — Voluntary  and  Involuntary — iKoimov 
Kai  aKovaiov — Ignorance — ayvoia — Choice  or  resolution,  conse- 
quent upon  previous  deliberation — irpoalp^m^. 

Those  actions  are  involuntary ^  which  are  done  either  by 
compulsion,  or  through  ignorance.  An  action  is  done  by 
compulsion  when  the  proximate  cause  of  it  (or  beginning — apxrj) 
is  something  foreign  to  the  will  of  the  agent — the  agent  himself 
neither  concurring  nor  contributing.  Actions  done  from  the  fear 
of  greater  evils  are  of  a  mixed  character,  as  where  a  navigator 
in  a  storm  throws  his  goods  overboard  to  preserve  the  ship. 
Such  actions  as  this,  taken  as  a  class,  and  apart  from  particular 
circumstances,  are  what  no  one  would  do  voluntarily :  but  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  supposed  case,  the  action  is 
done  voluntarily.  Every  action  is  voluntary^  wherein  the 
beginning  of  organic  motion  is,  the  will  of  the  agent  (iii.  1). 

Men  are  praised  if  under  such  painful  circumstances  they 
make  a  right  choice — if  they  voluntarily  undergo  what  is  painful 
or  dishonourable  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  great 
and  glorious  result  (it.) :  they  are  censured,  if  they  shrink 
from  this  course,  or  if  they  submit  to  the  evil  without  some 
sufficient  end.  If  a  man  is  induced  to  do  what  is  unbecoming 
by  the  threat  of  evils  surpassing  human  endurance,  he  is  spoken 
of  with  forbearance :  though  there  are  some  crimes  of  such 
magnitude  as  cannot  be  excused  even  by  the  greatest  possible 
apprehension  of  evil,  such  as  death  and  torture.    In  such  trying 
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circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  right  choice,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  adhere  to  the  choice  when  it  is  made. 

What  is  done  through  ignorance,  can  never  be  said  to  be 
done  voluntarily:  if  the  agent  shall  be  afterwards  grieved  and 
repentant  for  what  he  has  done,  it  is  involuntary.  If  he  be  not 
repentant,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  the  deed 
voluntarily,  yet  neither  ought  it  to  be  caUed  involuntary. 

A  distinction  however  is  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  ignorance, 
considered  as  a  ground  for  calling  the  action  involuntary,  and 
for  excusing  the  agent.  A  man  drunk  or  in  a  violent  passion, 
misbehaves,  ignorantly  but  not  through  ignorance:  that  is, 
ignorance  is  not  the  cause  of  his  misbehaviour,  but  drunkenness 
or  rage.  In  like  manner,  every  depraved  person  may  be  ignorant 
of  his  true  interest,  or  the  rule  which  he  ought  to  follow,  but 
this  sort  of  ignorance  does  not  render  his  behaviour  involuntary, 
nor  entitle  him  to  any  indulgence.  It  must  be  ignorance  with 
regard  to  some  particular  circumstance  connected  with  the 
special  action  which  he  is  committing — ignorance  of  the  person 
with  whom,  or  the  instrument  with  which,  or  the  subject  matter 
in  regard  to  which  he  is  dealing.  Ignorance  of  this  special 
kind,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  subsequent  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance, constitutes  an  action  involuntary,  and  forms  a  reasonable 
ground  for  indulgence  (ii.  1). 

A  voluntary  action,  then,  is  that  of  which  the  beginning  is  in 
the  agent — he  knowing  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
he  is  acting.  Some  persons  have  treated  actions,  performed 
through  passion  or  through  desire,  as  involuntary ;  but  this  is 
an  error.  If  this  were  true,  neither  children  nor  animals  would 
be  capable  of  voluntary  action.  Besides,  it  is  proper,  on  some 
occasions,  to  follow  the  dictates  both  of  anger  and  of  desire  :  and 
we  cannot  be  said  to  act  involuntarily  in  these  cases  when  we 
do  exactly  what  we  ought  to  do.  Moreover  sins  from  passions 
and  sins  from  bad  reasoning  are  alike  voluntary  or  alike 
involuntary :  both  of  them  ought  to  be  avoided :  and  the  non- 
rational  affections  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  human  nature  as 
reason  is  (ii.  1). 

Having  explained  the  proper  meaning  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  as  applied  to  actions,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  define 
iT/ooa /peace  (deliberate  choice) ;  which  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  excellence,  and  which  indeed  affords  a  better  test 
of  disposition  than  actions  themselves  can  do  (ii.  2). 

All  premeditated  choice  is  voluntary,  but  all  voluntary  action 
is  not  preconcerted.  Children  and  animals  are  capable  of 
voluntary  action,  but  not  of  preconcerted  action     sudden  deeds, 
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too,  axe  voluntary,  but  not  preconcerted.  Premeditated  choice 
is  different  from  desire — ^from  passion — ^from  wishing — and  from 
opinion.  Desire  and  passion  are  common  to  animals,  who  are 
nevertheless  incapable  of  deliberate  preference.  The  incontinent 
man  acts  from  desire,  but  not  from  deliberate  preference :  the 
continent  man  acts  from  deliberate  preference,  but  not  from 
desire.  Nor  is  premeditated  choice  the  same  as  wishing :  for 
we  often  wish  for  what  is  notoriously  impracticable  or  unattain- 
able, but  we  do  not  deliberately  prefer  any  such  thing  :  moreover 
we  wish  for  the  end,  but  we  deliberately  choose  the  means 
conducting  to  the  end.  We  wish  to  be  happy :  but  it  cannot 
with  propriety  be  said  that  we  deliberately  choose  to  be  happy. 
Deliberate  choice  has  reference  to  what  it  is  or  seems  in  our 
own  power  to  achieve. 

Again,  deliberate  choice  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
modification  of  opinion.  Opinions  extend  to  everything:  de- 
liberate choice  belongs  exclusively  to  matters  within  our  grasp. 
Opinion  is  either  true  or  false  :  deliberate  choice  is  either  good 
or  evil.  We  are  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  turn  which  our 
deliberate  choice  takes:  not  according  to  our  opinions.  We 
deliberately  choose  to  seek  something  or  to  avoid  something, 
and  our  choice  is  praised  when  it  falls  upon  what  is  proper :  the 
points  upon  which  we  form  an  opinion  are,  what  such  or  such 
a  thing  is,  whom  it  will  benefit,  and  how :  and  our  opinion  is 
praised  when  it  happens  to  be  true.  It  often  occurs,  too,  that 
men  who  form  the  truest  opinions  are  not  the  best  in  their 
deliberate  preferences.  Opinion  may  precede  or  accompany 
every  deliberate  choice,  but  still  the  latter  is  something  distinct 
in  itself.  It  is  in  fact  a  determination  of  the  will,  preceded  by 
deliberate  counsel,  and  thus  including  or  presupposing  the 
employment  of  reason  (ii.  2).  It  is  an  appetency,  determined 
by  previous  counsel,  of  some  matter  within  our  means,  either 
really  or  seemingly,  to  accomplish — /SovXcvraci)  Spc^cc  tUv  it^* 
ri/Mv  (ii.  3). 

It  seems  from  the  language  of  Aristotle  that  the  various 
explanations  of  Upoatpeaic  which  he  has  canvassed  and  shown 
to  be  inadmissible,  had  aU  been  advanced  by  various  con- 
temporary phUosophers. 

Upoalpeaig,  or  deliberate  preference,  includes  the  idea  of  cfe- 
liberation.  A  reasonable  man  does  not  deliberate  upon  all 
matters — he  does  not  deliberate  respecting  mathematical  or 
physical  truths,  or  respecting  natural  events  altogether  out  of 
his  reach,  or  respecting  matters  of  pure  accident,  or  even  re- 
specting matters  of  human  design  carried  on  by  distant  foreign 
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nations.  He  only  deliberates  respecting  matters  which  are  more 
or  less  within  his  own  agency  and  control :  respecting  matters 
which  are  not  certain,  but  of  doubtful  issue.  He  does  not 
deUberate  about  the  end,  but  about  the  means  towards  the  end : 
the  end  itself  is  commonly  assumed,  just  as  the  physician 
assumes  the  necessity  of  establishing  good  health  and  the  orator 
that  of  persuading  his  hearers.  If  there  be  more  than  one  way 
of  accomphshing  the  end,  he  deliberates  by  which  out  of  these 
several  means  he  can  achieve  it  best  and  most  easily :  proceeding 
from  the  end  itself  first  to  the  proximate  cause  of  that  end,  then 
to  the  cause  immediately  preceding  that  cause,  and  so  backwards 
until  he  arrives  at  the  primary  cause,  which  is  either  an  action  of 
his  own,  withm  his  own  means,  or  something  requiring  imple- 
ments  and  assistance  beyond  his  power  to  procure.  This  is 
a  process  of  analysis,  similar  to  that  which  is  pursued  by 
geometricians  in  seeking  the  way  of  solving  a  problem :  they 
assume  the  figure  with  the  required  conditions  to  be  constructed  : 
they  then  take  it  to  pieces,  following  back  the  consequences  of 
each  separate  condition  which  it  has  been  assumed  to  possess. 
If  by  this  way  of  proceeding  they  arrive  at  some  known  truth, 
their  problem  is  solved ;  if  they  arrive  at  some  known  untruth, 
the  problem  is  insoluble.  That  step  which  is  last  arrived  at  in 
the  analysis,  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  production  (iii.  8).  When 
a  man  in  carrying  back  mentally  this  deliberative  analysis 
arrives  at  something  manifestly  impracticable,  he  desists  from 
farther  deUberation :  if  he  arrives  at  something  within  his  power 
to  perform,  he  begins  action  accordingly.  The  subject  of  de- 
liberation, and  the  subject  of  dMherate  preference,  are  the  same, 
but  the  latter  represents  the  process  as  accomplished  and  the 
result  of  deliberation  decided. 

We  take  counsel  and  deliberation  (as  has  been  said),  not  about 
the  end,  but  about  the  means  or  the  best  means  towards  the  end 
assumed.  We  wish  for  the  end  (ij  (ioiXntrig  tov  rlXovc  core — iii.  4). 
Our  wish  is  for  good,  real  or  apparent :  whether  for  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  a  disputed  question.  Speaking  generally,  and 
without  reference  to  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  the  real  good  or 
the  good  is  the  object  of  human  wishes  :  speaking  with  reference 
to  any  particular  individual,  it  is  his  own  supposed  or  apparent 
good.  On  this  matter,  the  virtuous  man  is  the  proper  judge  and 
standard  of  reference  :  that  which  is  really  good  appears  good  to 
him.  Each  particular  disposition  has  its  own  peculiar  sentiment 
both  of  what  is  honourable  and  of  what  is  agreeable  (iii.  4)  :  the 
principal  excellence  of  the  virtuous  man  is,  that  he  in  every 
variety  of  circumstances  perceives  what  is  truly  and  genuinely 
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good ;  whereas  to  most  men,  pleasure  proves  a  deception,  and 
appears  to  be  good,  not  being  so  in  reality. 

Both  virtue  and  vice  consists  in  deliberate  preference,  of  one 
or  of  another  course  of  action.  Both  therefore  are  voluntary 
and  in  our  own  power :  both  equally  so.  It  is  not  possible  to 
refer  virtuous  conduct  or  vicious  conduct  to  any  other  beginning 
except  to  ourselves :  the  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own  actions; 
as  he  is  the  father  of  his  own  children.  It  is  upon  this  assump- 
tion that  all  legal  reward  and  punishment  is  founded:  it  is 
intended  for  purposes  of  encouragement  and  prevention,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  think  either  of  encouraging  or  preventing 
what  is  involuntary,  such  as  the  appetite  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
A  man  is  punished  for  ignorance,  when  he  is  himself  the  cause 
of  his  own  ignorance,  or  when  by  reasonable  pains  he  might 
have  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge.  Every  man  above  the 
limit  of  absolute  fatuity  (fco/mSp  avm^rOffrov)  must  know  that  any 
constant  repetition  of  acts  tends  to  form  a  habit :  if  then  by 
repetition  of  acts  he  allows  himself  to  form  a  bad  habit,  it  is 
his  own  fault.  When  once  the  bad  habit  is  formed,  it  is  true 
that  he  cannot  at  once  get  rid  of  it :  but  the  formation  of  such 
a  habit  originally  was  not  the  less  imputable  to  himself  (iii.  6). 
Defects  of  body  also  which  we  bring  upon  ourselves  by  our  own 
negligence  or  intemperance,  bring  upon  us  censure :  if  they  are 
constitutional  and  unavoidable,  we  are  pitied  for  them.  Some 
persons  seem  to  have  contended  at  that  time,  that  no  man  could 
justly  be  made  responsible  for  his  bad  conduct :  because  (they 
said)  the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was  good  or  bad 
according  to  his  natural  disposition,  not  according  to  any 
selection  of  his  own.  Aristotle  seems  to  be  somewhat  perplexed 
by  this  argument :  nevertheless  he  maintains,  that  whatever 
influence  we  may  allow  to  original  and  uncontrollable  nature, 
still  the  formation  of  our  habits  is  more  or  less  under  our  own 
concurrent  control ;  and  therefore  the  end  which  we  propose 
to  ourselves  being  dependent  upon  those  habits,  is  also  in  part 
at  least  dependent  upon  ourselves  (iii.  5) — our  virtues  and  our 
vices  are  both  voluntary. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  third  Book  (in  which  Aristotle 
examines  the  nature  of  to  iicoimov,  to  aicoimov,  irpoalptmg, 
(iovXriaiQ,  &c.)  ought  perhaps  to  constitute  a  Book  by  themselves. 
They  are  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Ethics.  He  has 
now  estabhshed  certain  points  with  regard  to  our  virtues  generally. 

1.  They  are  mediocrities  (/luototiitcc). 

2.  They  are  habits,  generated  by  particular  actions  often 
repeated. 

2  M 
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8.  When  generated,  they  have  a  specific  influence  of  their  own 
in  facilitating  the  performance  of  actions  of  the  same  class. 

4.  They  are  in  our  own  power  originally,  and  voluntary. 

6.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  right  reason. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  actions  are  voluntary  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end — the  last  of  a  number  of  repeated  actions  is 
no  less  voluntary  than  the  first.  But  our  habits  are  voluntary 
only  at  the  beginning — they  cease  to  be  voluntary  after  a  certain 
time — ^but  the  permanent  effect  left  by  each  separate  repetition 
of  the  action  is  inappreciable  (iii.  6). 

Aristotle  then  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  the  separate  virtues — 
Courage,  Temperance,  Liberality,  Magnificence,  Magnanimity, 
Gentleness,  Frankness,  Simplicity,  Elegant  playfulness.  Justice, 
Equity,  &c.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  each  of  these  is  a 
certain  mediocrity — excess  lying  on  one  side  of  it,  defect  on  the 
other. 

There  are  various  passages  of  Aristotle  which  appear  almost 
identical  with  the  moral  doctrine  subsequently  maintained  by 
the  Stoic  school :  for  example — iii.  6 — "  In  like  manner  he  ought 
not  to  fear  penury,  nor  sickness,  nor  in  any  way  such  things  aa 
arise  not  from  moral  baseness  nor  are  dependent  on  himself." 

The  courageous  man  is  afraid  of  things  such  as  it  befits  a 
man  to  fear,  but  of  no  others  :  and  even  these  he  will  make  head 
against  on  proper  occasions,  when  reason  commands  and  for  the 
sake  of  honour,  which  is  the  end  of  virtue  (iii.  7).  To  fear 
nothing,  or  too  little,  is  rashness  or  insanity :  to  fear  too  much, 
is  timidity :  the  courageous  man  is  the  mean  between  the  two, 
who  fears  what  he  ought,  when  he  ought,  as  he  ought,  and  with 
the  right  views  and  purposes  (it.).  The  fioixog  (adulterer)  ex- 
poses himself  often  to  great  dangers  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
his  passion:  but  Aristotle  does  not  hold  this  to  be  courage. 
Neither  does  he  thus  denominate  men  who  affront  danger  from 
passion,  or  from  the  thirst  of  revenge,  or  from  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament— there  must  be  deliberate  preference  and  a  proper 
motive,  to  constitute  courage — the  motive  of  honour  (iii.  8). 

The  end  of  courage  (says  Aristotle)  is  in  itself  pleasant,  but 
it  is  put  out  of  sight  by  the  circumstances  around  it :  just  as  the 
prize  for  which  the  pugilist  contends  is  in  itself  pleasurable,  but 
being  of  small  moment  and  encompassed  with  painful  accessories, 
it  appears  to  carry  with  it  no  pleasure  whatever.  Fatigue,  and 
wounds  and  death  are  painful  to  the  courageous  man — death 
is  indeed  more  painful  to  him,  inasmuch  as  his  life  is  of  more 
value:  but  still  he  voluntarily  and  knowingly  affronts  these 
pains  for  the  sake  of  honour. 
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This  is  painful :  '*  but  pleasure  is  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
exercise  of  all  the  different  virtues,  except  in  so  far  as  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  is  concerned  "  (iii.  9). 

(This  is  perfectly  true  :  but  it  contradicts  decidedly  the  remark 
which  Aristotle  had  made  before  in  his  first  Book  (i.  8)  respecting 
the  inherent  pleasure  of  virtuous  agency.) 

Courage  and  Temperance  are  the  virtues  of  the  instincts  {rHv 
aX6y(jjv  /uc/owv — ^iii.  10).  Temperance  is  the  observance  of  a 
rational  medium  with  respect  to  the  pleasures  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  sex.  Aristotle  seems  to  be  inconsistent  when  he  makes 
it  to  belong  to  those  pleasures  in  which  animals  generally 
partake  (iii.  10) ;  for  other  animals  do  not  relish  intoxicating 
liquors :  unless  indeed  these  are  considered  as  ranking  under 
drink  generally.  The  temperate  man  desires  these  pleasures  as 
he  ought,  when  he  ought,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  honour- 
able, and  having  a  proper  reference  to  the  amount  of  his  own 
pecuniary  means :  just  as  right  reason  prescribes  (iii.  11).  To 
pursue  them  more,  is  excess:  to  pursue  them  less,  is  defect. 
There  is  however,  in  estimating  excess  and  defect,  a  certain  tacit 
reference  to  the  average  dispositions  of  the  many. 

"  Wherefore  the  desires  of  the  temperate  man  ought  to  har- 
monize with  reason ;  for  the  aim  of  both  is  the  honourable.  And 
the  temperate  man  desires  what  he  ought,  and  as  he  ought,  and 
when :  and  this  too  is  the  order  of  reason  "  (iii.  12). 

All  virtuous  acts  are  to  be  on  accotmt  of  the  honourable — ^thus 
Aristotle  says  that  the  donations  of  the  ao-wroc  (prodigal)  are  not 
to  be  called  liberal — "Neither  are  their  gifts  Uberal,  for  they 
are  not  honourable,  nor  on  account  of  this,  nor  as  they  ought  to 
be  '*  (iv.  1).  Again  about  the  /iiryaXoir/t>€ir»ic  or  magnificent  man — 
"  Now  the  magnificent  man  will  expend  such  things  on  account 
of  the  honourable ;  for  this  is  a  condition  shared  in  by  all  the 
virtues :  and  still  he  will  do  so  pleasantly  and  lavishly  "  (iv.  2). 
On  the  contrary,  the  jSavavoroc  or  vulgar  man,  who  differs  from 
the  magnificent  man  in  the  way  of  tmpfioXri  or  excess,  is  said  to 
spend — "  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  honourable,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  display  of  his  wealth  "  (iv.  2). 

With  respect  to  those  epithets  which  imply  praise  or  blame, 
there  is  always  a  tacit  comparison  with  some  assumed  standard. 
Thus  with  regard  to  the  ^tXcJrtfioc  (lover  of  honour),  Aristotle 
observes — "  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  term  *  lover  of  such  and 
such  things  '  is  used  in  various  senses,  we  do  not  always  apply 
'  lover  of  honour '  to  express  the  same  thing ;  but  when  we  praise, 
we  praise  that  ambition  which  is  more  than  most  men*s,  and 
blame  that  which  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be"  (iv.  4). 
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In  the  fifth  Book,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  explain  wherein  consist 
Justice  and  Injustice. 

These  words  are  used  in  two  senses — a  larger  sense  and  a 
narrower  sense. 

In  the  larger  sense,  just  behaviour  is  equivalent  to  the  obserr* 
ance  of  law,  generally :  unjust  behaviour  is  equivalent  to  the 
violation  of  law  generally.  But  the  law  either  actually  does 
command,  or  may  be  understood  to  command,  that  we  should 
perform  towards  others  the  acts  belonging  to  each  separate  head 
of  virtue :  it  either  actually  prohibits,  or  may  be  understood  to 
prohibit,  us  from  performing  towards  others  any  of  the  acts  be- 
longing to  each  separate  head  of  vice.  In  this  larger  sense, 
therefore,  justice  is  synonymous  generally  with  perfect  virtue — 
injustice,  with  perfect  wickedness :  there  is  only  this  difference, 
that  just  or  unjust  are  expressions  applied  to  behaviour  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  other  persons  besides  the  agent :  whereas  virtuous 
or  wicked  are  expressions  applied  simply  to  the  agent  without 
connoting  any  such  ulterior  reference  to  other  persons.  Just  or 
unjust,  is  necessarily  towards  somebody  else :  and  this  reference 
is  impUed  distinctly  in  the  term.  Virtuous  and  vicious  do  not 
in  the  force  of  the  term  connote  any  such  relations,  but  are 
employed  with  reference  to  the  agent  simply — '*  This  justice  then 
is  perfect  virtue ;  yet  not  absolutely,  but  with  reference  to  one's 
neighbour. — In  one  sense  we  call  those  things  just  that  are  pro- 
ductive and  preservative  of  happiness  and  its  parts  to  the  politi- 
cal communion  "  (v.  1). 

Justice  in  this  sense,  is  the  very  fulness  of  virtue,  because  it 
denotes  the  actual  exercise  of  virtuous  behaviour  towards  others : 
"  there  are  many  who  behave  virtuously  in  regard  to  their  own 
personal  affairs,  but  who  are  incapable  of  doing  so  in  what  re- 
gards others"  {ib.).  For  this  reason,  justice  has  been  called  by 
some  the  good  of  another  and  not  our  own — justice  alone  of  all 
the  virtues,  because  it  necessarily  has  reference  to  another  :  the 
just  man  does  what  is  for  the  interest  of  some  one  else,  either  the 
magistrate,  or  the  community  (v.  1). 

Justice  in  the  narrower  sense,  is  that  mode  of  behaviour 
whereby  a  man,  in  his  dealings  with  others,  aims  at  taking  to 
himself  his  fair  share  and  no  more  of  the  common  objects  of 
desire :  and  willingly  consents  to  endure  his  fair  share  of  the 
common  hardships.  Injustice  is  the  opposite — that  by  which  a 
man  tries  to  appropriate  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  objects 
of  desire,  while  he  tries  to  escape  his  fair  share  of  the  objects  of 
aversion.  To  aim  at  this  unfair  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
the  society,  either  in  one's  own  favour  or  in  favour  of  any  one 
else,  is  injustice  in  the  narrow  sense  (v.  2). 
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Justice  in  this  narrower  sense  is  divided  into  two  branches — 
1.  Distributive  Justice.     2.  Corrective  Justice. 

Distributive  Justice  has  reference  to  those  occasions  on  which 
positive  benefits  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
community,  wealth  and  honours,  &c.  (v.  2).  In  this  case,  the 
share  of  each  citizen  is  to  be  a  share  not  absolutely  of  equality, 
but  one  proportional  to  his  personal  worth  (a^lav) :  and  it  is  in 
the  estimation  of  this  personal  worth  that  quarrels  and  dissen- 
sion arise. 

Corrective  Justice  has  reference  to  the  individual  dealings,  or 
individual  behaviour,  between  man  and  man  :  either  to  the  deal- 
ings implying  mutual  consent  and  contract,  as  purchase,  sale, 
loan,  hire,  suretyship,  deposit,  &c. :  or  such  as  imply  no  such 
mutual  consent, — such  as  are  on  the  contrary  proceedings  either 
by  fraud  or  by  force— as  theft,  adultery,  perjury,  poisoning, 
assassination,  robbery,  beating,  mutilation,  murder,  defama* 
tion,  &c. 

In  regard  to  transactions  of  this  nature,  the  citizens  are  con- 
sidered as  being  all  upon  a  par — no  account  is  taken  of  the 
diflferenco  between  them  in  point  of  individual  worth.  Each 
man  is  considered  as  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  good  and  evil : 
and  if  in  any  dealings  between  man  and  man,  one  man  shall 
attempt  to  increase  his  own  share  of  good  or  to  diminish  his 
own  share  of  evil  at  the  expense  of  another  man,  corrective 
justice  will  interpose  and  re-establish  the  equality  thus  im- 
properly disturbed.  Re  who  has  been  made  to  lose  or  to  suffer 
unduly,  must  be  compensated  and  replaced  in  his  former  posi- 
tion :  he  who  has  gained  unduly,  must  be  mulcted  or  made  to 
suffer,  so  as  to  be  thrown  back  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started.  The  judge,  who  represents  this  corrective  jiistice,  is  a 
kind  of  mediator,  and  the  point  which  he  seeks  to  attain  in 
directing  redress,  is  the  middle  point  between  gain  and  loss — so 
that  neither  shall  the  aggressive  party  be  a  gainer,  nor  the 
suffering  party  a  loser — *'  So  that  justice  is  a  mean  between  a 
sort  of  gain  and  loss  in  voluntary  things, — it  is  the  having  the 
same  after  as  before"  (v.  4).  Aristotle  admits  that  the  words 
gain  and  loss  are  not  strictly  appUcable  to  many  of  the  trans- 
actions which  come  within  the  scope  of  interference  from  cor- 
rective  justice — ^that  they  properly  belong  to  voluntary  contracts, 
and  are  strained  in  order  to  apply  them  to  acts  of  aggression, 
&c.  {ib,). 

The  Pythagoreans  held  the  doctrine  that  justice  universally 
speaking  consisted  in  simple  retaliation — in  rendering  to  another 
the  precise  dealing  which  that  other  had  first  given.     This  defi- 
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nition  will  not  suit  either  for  distributive  justice  or  correctiye 
justice:  the  treatment  so  prescribed  would  be  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  than  justice :  not  to  mention  that  acts  deserve  to 
be  treated  differentiy  according  as  they  are  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional. But  the  doctrine  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  in  regard 
to  the  dealings  between  man  and  man  (iv  rmc  aXXmcrucaic 
Koivwvlaic) — if  it  be  applied  in  the  way  of  general  analogy  and 
not  with  any  regard  to  exact  similarity — ^it  is  of  importance  that 
the  man  who  has  been  well  treated,  and  the  man  who  has  been 
Ultreated,  should  each  show  his  sense  of  the  proceeding  by  re- 
turning the  like  usage :  ''for  by  proportionate  requital  the  State 
is  held  together  "  (v.  6).  The  whole  business  of  exchange  and 
barter,  of  division  of  labour  and  occupation, — ^the  co-existence 
of  those  distinct  and  heterogeneous  ingredients  which  are  requi- 
site to  constitute  the  political  communion — ^the  supply  of  the 
most  essential  wants  of  the  citizens — is  all  founded  upon  the 
continuance  and  the  expectation  of  this  assured  requital  for  acts 
done.  Money  is  introduced  as  an  indispensable  instrument  for 
facilitating  this  constant  traffic:  it  affords. a  common  measure 
for  estimating  the  value  of  every  service — "  And  thus  if  there 
were  no  possibility  of  retaliation,  there  would  be  no  commu- 
nion "  (v.  5). 

Justice  is  thus  a  mediocrity — or  consists  in  a  just  medium 
— between  two  extremes,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
virtues.  The  just  man  is  one  who  awards  both  to  himself  and  to 
every  one  else  the  proper  and  rightful  share  both  of  benefit  and 
burthen.  Injustice,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  the  excess  or 
defect  which  lie  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  medium  point 
(V.  5). 

Distributive  justice  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  deal  with  individuals 
according  to  geometrical  ratio ;  corrective  justice,  according  to 
arithmetical  proportion.  Justice,  strictly  and  properly  so  called, 
is  political  justice :  that  reciprocity  of  right  and  obligation  which 
prevails  between  free  and  equal  citizens  in  a  community,  or 
between  citizens  who,  if  not  positively  equal,  yet  stand  in  an 
assured  and  definite  ratio  one  to  the  other  (v.  6).  This  relation 
is  defined  and  maintained  bylaw,  and  by  judges  and  magistrates 
to  administer  the  law.  Political  justice  implies  a  state  of  law — a 
community  of  persons  qualified  by  nature  to  obey  and  sustain  the 
law — and  a  definite  arrangement  between  the  citizens  in  respect 
to  the  alternation  of  command  and  obedience — "For  this  is,  as 
we  have  said  (ijy),  according  to  law,  and  among  those  who  can 
naturally  have  law ;  those,  namely,  as  we  have  said  ijlirrav),  who 
have  an  equality  of  ruling  and  being  ruled."    As  the  law  arises 
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out  of  the  necessity  o§  preventing  injustice,  or  of  hindering 
any  individual  from  appropriating  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  good  things,  so  it  is  felt  that  any  person  invested  with 
sovereign  authority  may  and  will  commit  this  injustice.  Beason 
therefore  is  understood  touhold  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the 
archon  acts  only  as  the  guardian  of  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations — of  the  constitutional  equality — ^between  the  various 
citizens :  undertaking  a  troublesome  duty  and  paid  for  his 
trouble  by  honour  and  respect  (v.  6). 

The  relation  which  subsists  between  master  and  slave,  or 
father  and  son,  is  not  properly  speaking  that  of  justice,  though 
it  is  somewhat  analogous.  Both  the  slave,  and  the  non-adult 
son,  are  as  it  were  parts  of  the  master  and  father :  there  can 
therefore  be  no  injustice  on  his  part  towards  them,  since  no  one 
deliberately  intends  to  hurt  a  part  of  himself.  Between  husband 
and  wife  there  subsists  a  sort  of  justice — hovsehold  justice  (rb 
oiKovofUKov  SUaiov) — ^but  this  too  is  different  from  political 
justice  (v.  6). 

Political  justice  is  in  part  natural  —  in  part  conventional. 
That  which  is  natwral  is  everywhere  the  same :  that  which  is 
conventional  is  different  in  different  countries,  and  takes  its 
origin  altogether  from  positive  and  special  institution.  Some 
persons  think  that  all  political  justice  is  thus  conventional,  and 
none  natural:  because  they  see  that  rights  and  obligations 
{tcl  SUaia)  are  everywhere  changeable,  and  nowhere  exhibit 
that  permanence  and  invariability  which  mark  the  properties 
of  natural  objects.  '*  This  is  true  to  q,  certain  extent,  but  not 
wholly  true :  probably  among  the  Gods  it  is  not  true  at  all : 
but  with  us  that  which  is  natural  is  in  part  variable,  though 
not  in  every  case  :  yet  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  what 
is  natural  and  what  is  not  natural.  Both  natural  justice  and 
conventional  justice,  are  thus  alike  contingent  and  variable : 
but  there  is  a  clear  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  two, 
applicable  not  only  to  the  case  of  justice  but  to  other  cases  in 
which  the  like  distinction  is  to  be  taken.  For  by  nature  the 
right  hand  is  the  stronger :  but  nevertheless  it  may  happen 
that  there  are  ambidextrous  men. — And  in  like  manner  those 
rules  of  justice  which  are  not  natural,  but  of  human  establish- 
ment, are  not  the  same  everywhere :  nor  indeed  does  the  same 
mode  of  government  prevail  everywhere,  though  there  is  but  one 
mode  of  government  which  is  everywhere  agreeable  to  nature 
—the  best  of  all  "  (v.  7). 

(The  commentary  of  Andronicns  upon  this  passage  is  clearer 
and  more  instructive  than  the  passage  of  Aristotle  itself :  and 
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it  is  remarkable  as  a  distinct  announGement  of  the  principle 
of  utility.  '^  Since  both  natural  justice,  and  conventional  justice, 
are  changeable,  in  the  way  just  stated,  how  are  we  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  one  of  these  fluctuating  institutions  from  the  other  ? 
The  distinction  is  plain.  Each  special  precept  of  justice  is  to 
be  examined  on  its  own  ground  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  for 
the  advantage  of  all  that  it  should  be  maintained  unaltered, 
or  whether  the  subversion  of  it  would  occasion  mischief.  If 
this  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  the  precept  in  question  belongs  to 
natural  justice :  if  it  be  otherwise,  to  conventional  justice  *' 
(Andronic.  Bh.  v.  c.  10). 

The  just,  and  the  unjust,  being  thus  defined,  a  man  who 
does,  willingly  and  knowingly,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  acts 
justly  or  unjustly :  if  he  does  it  unwillingly  ot  unknowingly,  he 
neither  acts  justly  nor  unjustly,  except  by  accident — ^that  is, 
he  does  what  is  not  essentially  and  in  its  own  nature  unjust, 
but  is  only  so  by  accident  (v.  8).  Injustice  will  thus  have 
been  done,  but  no  unjust  act  will  have  been  committed,  if  the 
act  be  done  involuntarily.  The  man  who  restores  a  deposit 
unwillingly  and  from  fear  of  danger  to  himself,  does  not  act 
justly,  though  he  does  what  by  accident  is  just :  the  man  who, 
anxious  to  restore  the  deposit,  is  prevented  by  positive  superior 
force  from  doing  so,  does  not  act  unjustly,  although  he  does 
what  by  accident  is  unjust.  When  a  man  does  mischief,  it  is 
either  done  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  in  such 
manner  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  have  anticipated 
from  his  act  the  mischief  which  has  actually  ensued  from  it 
(irapaXo-yoic),  and  in  this  case  it  is  a  pure  misfortune  {arvxnf^o)  : 
or  he  does  it  without  intention  or  foreknowledge,  yet  under 
circumstances  in  which  mischief  might  have  been  foreseen,  and 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen  ;  in  this  case  it  is  a  fault  {aiuLapTtifia) : 
or  he  does  it  intentionally  and  with  foreknowledge,  yet  without 
any  previous  deUberation,  through  anger,  or  some  violent  mo- 
mentary impulse ;  in  this  case  it  is  an  unjust  act  (a£/icy)fca), 
but  the  agent  is  not  necessarily  an  unjust  or  wicked  man  for 
having  done  it :  or  he  does  it  with  intention  and  deliberate 
choice,  and  in  this  case  he  is  an  unjust  and  wicked  man. 

The  man  who  does  a  just  thing,  or  an  unjust  thing,  is  not 
necessarily  a  just  or  an  unjust  man.  Whether  he  be  so  or 
not,  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  and  intention  at  the 
time  (v.  8). 

Equity,  to  tTriuKlg,  is  not  at  variance  with  justice,  but  is  an 
improvement  upon  justice.  It  is  a  correction  and  supplement 
to  the    inevitable    imperfections    in    the    definitions    of    legal 
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justice.  The  law  wishes  to  comprehend  all  cases,  but  fails  in 
doing  so :  the  words  of  its  enactment  do  not  fully  and  exactly 
express  its  real  intentions,  but  either  something  more  or  some- 
thing less.  When  the  lawgiver  speaks  in  general  terms,  a  par- 
ticular case  may  happen  which  falls  within  the  rule  as  he  lays 
it  down,  but  which  he  would  not  have  wished  to  comprehend 
if  he  had  known  how  to  avoid  it.  It  is  then  becoming  conduct 
in  the  individual  to  whose  advantage  the  law  in  this  special 
case  turns,  that  he  should  refrain  from  profiting  by  his  position, 
and  that  he  should  act  as  the  legislator  himself  would  wish,  if 
consulted  on  the  special  case.  The  general^rules  laid  down  by 
the  legislator  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  defective :  in  fact, 
the  only  reason  why  everything  is  not  determined  by  law,  is, 
that  there  are  some  matters  respecting  which  it  is  impossible 
to  frame  a  law  (v.  10).  Such  is  the  conduct  of  the  equitable 
man— "  the  man  who  refrains  from  pushing  his  legal  rights  to 
the  extreme,  to  the  injury  of  others,  but  who  foregoes  the 
advantage  of  his  position,  although  the  law  is  in  his  favour  *' 
(6  itifi  afc/9cj3oSffcacoc  Itti  \eipov,  akX  iXaTToiriKoc^  Katirep  l^wv  rhv 
v6fiov  /3oTjOcJv). 

A  man  may  hurt  himself,  but  he  cannot  act  unjustly  towards 
himself.  No  injustice  can  be  done  to  a  man  except  against  his 
own  consent.  Suicide  is  by  implication  forbidden  by  the  law : 
to  commit  suicide  is  wrong,  because  a  man  in  so  doing  acts 
unjustly  towards  the  city,  not  towards  himself,  which  is  impos- 
sible (v.  12). 

To  act  unjustly — and  to  be  the  object  of  unjust  dealing  by 
others — are  both  bad :  but  which  is  the  worst  ?  It  is  the  least 
of  the  two  evils  to  be  the  object  of  unjust  dealing  by  others. 
Both  are  bad,  because  in  the  one  case  a  man  gets  more  than  his 
share,  in  the  other  less  than  his  share :  in  both  cases  the  just 
medium  is  departed  from.  To  act  unjustly  is  blameable,  and 
implies  wickedness :  to  be  the  object  of  unjust  dealing  by  others 
is  not  blameable,  and  implies  no  wickedness :  the  latter  is  there- 
fore in  itself  the  least  evU,  although  by  accident  it  may  perhaps 
turn  out  to  be  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.  In  the  same  manner 
a  pleurisy  is  in  itself  a  greater  evil  than  a  trip  and  a  stumble  : 
but  by  accident  it  may  turn  out  that  the  latter  is  the  greater 
evil  of  the  two,  if  it  should  occur  at  the  moment  when  a  man  is 
running  away  from  the  enemy,  so  as  to  cause  his  being  taken 
prisoner  and  slain. 

The  question  here  raised  by  Aristotle — ^which  is  the  greater 
evil — to  act  unjustly  or  to  be  the  object  of  unjust  dealing — had 
been  before  raised  by  Plato  in  the  Gorgias.    Aristotle  follows 
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out  his  theory  about  virtue,  whereby  he  makes  it  consist  in  the 
observance  of  a  medium  point.  The  man  that  acts  unjustly 
sins  on  one  side  of  this  point,  the  object  of  unjust  dealing  misses 
it  on  the  other  side  :  the  one  is  comparable  to  a  man  who  eats 
or  works  too  much  for  his  health,  the  other  to  a  man  who  eats 
or  works  too  little.  The  question  is  one  which  could  hardly 
arise,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  modem  ethical  writers  of 
the  principles  of  moral  science.  The  two  things  compared  are 
not  in  point  of  fact  commensurable.  Looking  at  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moralist,  the  person  injured  has 
incurred  n6  moral  guilt,  but  has  suffered  more  or  less  of  mis- 
fortune :  the  unjust  agent  on  the  contrary  has  suffered  no 
misfortune — perhaps  he  has  reaped  benefit — ^but  at  any  rate  he 
has  incurred  moral  guilt.  Society  on  the  whole  is  a  decided 
loser  by  the  act:  but  the  wrong  done  implies  the  suffering 
indicted  :  the  act  is  considered  and  called  wrong  because  it  does 
inflict  suffering,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  seems  an  inad- 
missible question  therefore,  to  ask  which  of  the  two  is  the 
greater  evil — ^the  suffering  undergone  by  A — or  the  wrong  by 
which  B  occasioned  that  suffering :  at  least  so  far  as  society  is 
concerned. 

But  the  ancient  moralists,  in  instituting  this  comparison,  seem 
to  have  looked,  not  at  society,  but  at  the  two  individuals — the 
wrong  doer  and  the  wrong  sufferer — and  to  have  looked  at  them 
too  from  a  point  of  view  of  their  own.  If  we  take  the  feelings 
of  these  two  parties  themselves  as  the  standard  by  which  to 
judge,  the  sentence  must  be  obviously  contrary  to  the  opioion 
delivered  by  Aristotle  :  the  sufferer,  according  to  his  own  feeling, 
is  worse  off  than  he  was  before  :  the  doer  is  better  off.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  act  forms  a  proper  ground  for  judicial 
punishment  or  redress.  But  the  moralist  estimates  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  men  by  a  standard  of  his  own,  not  by  the 
feelings  which  they  themselves  entertain.  He  decides  for  him- 
self that  a  virtuous  frame  of  mind  is  the  primary  and  essential 
ingredient  of  individual  happiness — a  wicked  frame  of  mind  the 
grand  source  of  misery  :  and  by  this  test  he  tries  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  every  man.  The  man  who  manifests  evidence 
of  a  guilty  frame  of  mind  is  decidedly  worse  off  than  he  who  has 
only  suffered  an  unmerited  misfortune. 
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Thb  scheme  of  government  proposed  by  Aristotle,"  in  the  two 
last  books  of  his  Politics,  as  representing  his  own  ideas  of  some- 
thing like  perfection,  is  evidently  fomided  upon  the  Bepublic  of 
Plato :  from  whom  he  differs  in  the  important  circumstance 
of  not  admitting  either  community  of  property  or  community  of 
wives  and  children. 

Each  of  these  philosophers  recognises  one  separate  class  of 
inhabitants,  relieved  from  all  private  toil  and  all  money-getting 
employments,  and  constituting  exclusively  the  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  small  class  is  in  effect  the  city — the  com' 
inonwealth:  the  remaining  inhabitants  are  not  a  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  are  only  appendages  to  it — indispensable 
indeed,  but  still  appendages,  in  the  same  manner  as  slaves  or 
cattle  (vii.  8).  In  the  Bepublic  of  Plato  this  narrow  aristocracy 
are  not  allowed  to  possess  private  property  or  separate  families, 
but  form  one  inseparable  brotherhood.  In  the  scheme  of  Ari- 
stotle, this  aristocracy  form  a  distinct  caste  of  private  families' 
each  with  its  separate  property.  The  whole  territory  of  the 
State  belongs  to  them,  and  is  tilled  by  dependent  cultivators,  by 
whom  the  produce  is  made  over  and  apportioned  under  certain 
restrictions.  A  certain  section  of  the  territory  is  understood 
to  be  the  common  property  of  the  body  of  citizens  (i.e.  of  the 
aristocracy),  and  the  produce  of  it  is  handed  over  by  the  culti- 
vators into  a  common  stock,  partly  to  supply  the  public  tables 
at  which  all  the  citizens  with  their  wives  and  families  are  sub- 
sisted, partly  to  defray  the  cost  of  religious  solemnities.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  territory  is  possessed  in  separate 
properties  by  individual  citizens,  who  consume  the  produce  as 
they  please  (vii.  9) :  each  citizen  having  two  distinct  lots  of 
land  assigned  to  him,  one  near  the  outskirts  of  the  territory,  the 
other  near  the  centre.  This  latter  regulation  also  had  been 
adopted  by  Plato  in  the  treatise  de  Legibus,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  observe  that  Aristotle  himself  had  censured  it,  in  his  criti- 
cisms on  that  treatise,  as  incompatible  with  *a  judicious  and 
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careful  economy  (ii.  8.  8).  The  syssitia  or  public  tables  are  also 
adopted  by  Plato,  in  conformity  with  the  institations  actually 
existing  in  his  time  in  Crete  and  elsewhere. 

The  dependent  cultivators,  in  Aristotle's  scheme,  ought  to  be 
slaves,  not  united  together  by  any  bond  of  common  language  or 
common  country  (vii.  9,  9) :  if  this  cannot  be,  they  ought  to  be 
a  race  of  subdued  foreigners,  degraded  into  perioBci,  deprived  of 
all  use  of  arms,  and  confined  to  the  task  of  labouring  in  the 
field.  Those  slaves  who  till  the  common  land  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  the  collective  body  of  citizens:  the 
slaves  on  land  belonging  to  individual  citizens,  are  the  property 
of  those  citizens. 

When  we  consider  the  scanty  proportion  of  inhabitants  whom 
Aristotle  and  Plato  include  in  the  benefits  of  their  community, 
it  will  at  once  appear  how  amazingly  their  task  as  political 
theorists  is  simplified.  Their  commonweath  is  really  an  aristo- 
cracy on  a  very  narrow  scale.  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
are  thrust  out  altogether  from  all  security  and  good  government, 
and  are  placed  without  reserve  at  the  disposal  of  the  small  body 
of  armed  citizens. 

There  is  but  one  precaution  on  which  Aristotle  and  Plato  rely 
for  ensuring  good  treatment  from  the  citizens  towards  t^eir 
inferiors :  and  that  is,  the  finished  and  elaborate  education  which 
the  citizens  are  to  receive.  Men  so  educated,  according  to  these 
philosophers,  will  behave  as  perfectly  in  the  relation  of  superior 
to  inferior,  as  in  that  of  equal  to  equal — of  citizen  to  citizen. 

This  supposition  would  doubtless  prove  true,  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  far  short  of  that  extent  which  would  be  requisite 
to  assure  the  complete  comfort  of  the  inferior.  But  even  if  it 
were  true  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  would  be  far  from  satisfying 
the  demands  of  a  benevolent  theorist.  For  though  the  inferior 
should  meet  with  kindness  and  protection  from  his  superior, 
still  his  mind  must  be  kept  in  a  degradation  suitable  to  his 
position.  He  must  be  deprived  of  all  moral  and  intellectual 
culture :  he  must  be  prevented  from  imbibing  any  ideas  of  his 
own  dignity :  he  must  be  content  to  receive  whatever  is  awarded, 
to  endure  whatever  treatment  is  vouchsafed,  without  for  an 
instant  imagining  that  he  has  a  right  to  benefits  or  that  suffering 
is  wrongfully  inflicted  upon  him.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
acknowledge  the  inevitable  depravation  and  moral  abasement 
of  all  the  inhabitants  excepting  their  favoured  class.  Neither 
of  them  seems  solicitous  either  to  disguise  or  to  mitigate  it. 

But  if  they  are  thus  indifferent  about  the  moral  condition  of 
the  mass,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  exact  and  careful 
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respecting  that  of  their  select  citizens.  This  is  their  grand  and 
primary  object,  towards  which  the  whole  force  of  their  intellect, 
and  the  full  fertility  of  their  ingenious  imagination,  is  directed. 
Their  plans  of  education  are  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive : 
aiming  at  every  branch  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
and  seeking  to  raise  the  whole  man  to  a  state  of  perfection,  both 
physical  and  mental.  You  would  imagine  that  they  were  framing 
a  scheme  of  public  education,  not  a  political  constitution:  so 
wholly  are  their  thoughts  engrossed  with  the  training  and  culture 
of  their  citizens.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  their  ideas  are  truly 
instructive. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  the  general  body  of  inhabitants  in 
a  State,  nothing  can  be  more  defective  than  the  plans  of  both 
these  great  philosophers.  Assuming  that  their  objects  were 
completely  attained,  the  mass  of  the  people  would  receive 
nothing  more  than  that  degree  of  physical  comfort  and  mild 
usage  which  can  be  made  to  consist  with  subjection  and  with 
the  extortion  of  compulsory  labour. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  the  special  class  recognized  as 
citizens,  the  plans  of  both  are  to  a  high  degree  admirable.  A 
better  provision  is  made  for  the  virtue  as  well  as  for  the  happi- 
ness of  this  particular  class  than  has  ever  been  devised  by  any 
other  political  projector.  The  intimate  manner  in  which  Ari- 
stotle connects  virtue  with  happiness,  is  above  all  remarkable. 
He  in  fact  defines  happiness  to  consist  in  the  active  exertion  and 
perfected  habit  of  virtue  {aperrig  ivipyeia  Kcd  XP^^^^  ''^^  riXeiog — 
vi.  9.  8.) :  and  it  is  upon  this  disposition  that  he  founds  the 
necessity  of  excluding  the  mass  of  inhabitants  from  the  citizen- 
ship. For  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  the  political 
union,  is,  the  assuring  of  happiness  to  every  individual  citizen, 
which  is  to  be  effected  by  implanting  habits  of  virtue  in  every 
citizen.  Whoever  therefore  is  incapable  of  acquiring  habits  of 
virtue,  is  disqualified  from  becoming  a  citizen.  But  every  man 
whose  life  is  spent  in  laborious  avocations,  whether  of  husbandry, 
of  trade,  or  of  manufacture,  becomes  thereby  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring habits  of  virtue,  and  cannot  therefore  be  admitted  to 
the  citizenship.  No  man  can  be  capable  of  the  requisite  mental 
culture  and  tuition,  who  is  not  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  toil,  enabled  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
virtuous  habits,  and  subjected  from  his  infancy  to  a  severe  and 
systematic  training.  The  exclusion  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
from  civil  rights  is  thus  founded,  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  on 
the  lofty  idea  which  he  forms  of  individual  human  perfection, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  absolutely  unattainable  unless  it  be 
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made  the  sole  object  of  a  man's  life.  Bat  then  he  takes  esped 
care  that  the  education  of  his  citizens  shall  be  reaUy  such  i 
to  compel  them  to  acquire  that  virtue  on  which  alone  the 
pre-eminence  is  built.  If  he  exempts  them  jErom  manual ' 
money-getting  labours,  he  imposes  upon  them  an  endless  seri 
of  painful  restraints  and  vexatious  duties  for  the  purpose 
forming  and  maintaining  their  perfection  of  character.  He  alloi 
no  luxury  or  self-indulgence,  no  misappropriation  of  time,  i 
ostentatious  display  of  wealth  or  station.  The  life  of  his  sel6 
citizens  would  be  such  as  to  provoke  little  envy  or  jealous 
among  men  of  the  ordinary  stamp.  Its  hard  work  and  its  stri 
discipline  would  appear  repulsive  rather  than  inviting :  and  tl 
pre-eminence  of  strong  and  able  men,  submitting  to  snch  co 
tinned  schooling,  would  appear  well  deserved  and  hardly  eame 

Oligarchical  reasoners  in  modem  times  employ  the  bad  part 
Aristotle's  principle  without  the  good.  They  represent  the  ri< 
and  great  as  alone  capable  of  reaching  a  degree  of  virtue  oo 
sistent  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  political  privileges :  but  th< 
they  take  no  precautions,  as  Aristotle  does,  that  the  men  so  pi 
ferred  shall  really  answer  to  this  exalted  character.  They  lea 
the  rich  and  great  to  their  own  self-indulgence  and  indolent  pi 
pensities,  without  training  them  by  any  systematic  process 
habits  of  superior  virtue.  So  that  the  select  citizens  on  tl 
plan  are  at  the  least  no  better,  if  indeed  they  are  not  worse,  thi 
the  remaining  community,  while  their  unbounded  indulgenci 
excite  either  undue  envy  or  undue  admiration,  among  the  € 
eluded  multitude.  The  select  citizens  of  Aristotle  are  both  beti 
and  wiser  than  the  rest  of  their  community :  while  they  are 
the  same  time  so  hemmed  in  and  circumscribed  by  severe  reg 
lations,  that  nothing  except  the  perfection  of  their  character  a 
appear  worthy  either  of  envy  or  admiration.  Though  therefo 
these  oligarchical  reasoners  concur  with  Aristotle  in  sacrificii 
the  bulk  of  the  community  to  the  pre-eminence  of  a  narrow  clas 
they  fail  of  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  alone  he  preten 
to  justify  such  a  sacrifice — the  formation  of  a  few  citizens 
complete  and  unrivalled  virtue. 

The  arrangements  made  by  Aristotle  for  the  good  govemme: 
of  his  aristocratical  citizens  among  themselves,  are  founded  up< 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  equality.  He  would  have  the 
only  limited  in  number,  for  in  his  opinion,  personal  and  famih 
acquaintance  among  them  all  is  essentially  requisite  to  go< 
government  (vii.  4.  7).  The  principal  oflBces  of  the  State  are  ( 
to  be  held  by  the  aged  citizens  :  the  military  duties  are  to  be  ft 
filled  by  the  younger  citizens.     The  city  altogether,  with  t 
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territory  appertaining  to  it,  must  be  large  enough  to  be  avrapKriQ^. 
but  it  must  not  be  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  personal  intimacy 
among  the  citizens.  A  very  large  body  are,  in  Aristotle's  view, 
incapable  of  discipline  or  regularity. 

To  produce  a  virtuous  citizen,  nature,  habits  and  reason  must 
coincide.  They  ought  to  be  endued  with  virtues  qualifying  them 
both  for  occupation  and  for  leisure:  with  courage,  self-denial 
(KafyrBpia),  and  fortitude,  to  maintain  their  independence:  with 
justice  and  temperance,  to  restrain  them  from  abusing  the  means 
of  enjoyment  provided  for  them :  and  with  philosophy  or  the  love 
of  contemplative  wisdom  and  science,  in  order  to  banish  ennui, 
and  render  the  hours  of  leisure  agreeable  to  them  (vii.  18.  17). 
They  are  to  be  taught  that  their  hours  of  leisure  are  of  greater 
worth  and  dignity  than  their  hours  of  occupation.  Occupation 
is  to  be  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
leisure,  just  as  war  is  made  for  the  sake  of  procuring  peace,  and 
useful  and  necessary  employments  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
those  which  are  honourable  (vii.  18.  8).  Aristotle  greatly  cen- 
sures (see  vii.  2.  6)  (as  indeed  Plato  had  done  before  him)  the 
institutions  of  Lacedaemon,  as  being  directed  exclusively  to 
create  excellent  warriors,  and  to  enable  the  nation  to  rule  over 
foreigners.  This  (he  says)  is  not  only  not  the  right  end,  but  is 
an  end  absolutely  pernicious  and  culpable.  To  maintain  a 
forcible  sovereignty  over  free  and  equal  foreigners,  is  unjust  and 
immoral :  and  if  the  minds  of  the  citizens  be  corrupted  with  this 
collective  ambition  and  love  of  power,  it  is  probable  that  some 
individual  citizen,  taught  by  the  education  of  the  State  to  con- 
sider power  as  the  first  of  all  earthly  ends,  will  find  an  opportu- 
nity to  aggrandize  himself  by  force  or  fraud,  and  to  establish  a 
tyranny  over  his  countrymen  themselves  (viii.  18.  18).  The 
LacedaBmonians  conducted  themselves  well  and  flourished  under 
their  institutions,  so  long  as  they  were  carrying  on  war  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  dominion :  but  they  were  incapable  of 
tasting  or  profiting  by  peace :  they  were  not  educated  by  their 
legislator  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  leisure  to  account  (dfrioc  S^  & 

vofioOirric,  oi  TraiSiitrag  SivatrOcu  o^oXa^civ — ^vii.  18.  15). 

The  education  of  the  citizen  is  to  commence  with  the  body : 
next  the  irrational  portion  of  the  soul  is  to  be  brought  under 
discipline— that  is,  the  will  and  the  appetites,  the  concupiscent 
and  irascible  passions  :  thirdly,  the  rational  portion  of  the  soul 
is  to  be  cultivated  and  developed.  The  habitual  desires  are  to 
be  so  moulded  and  tutored  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  sovereignty 
of  reason,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  bringing  reason  into 
action  (vii.  18.  28).    They  are  to  learn  nothing  until  five  years 
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old  (yii.  15.  4),  their  diversions  are  to  be  carefully  prepared  anj 
presented  to  them,  consisting  generally  of  a  mimicry  of  Bobee- 
qnent  serious  occupations  (vii.  15.  15) :  and  all  the  fables  and 
tales  which  they  hear  recited  are  to  be  such  as  to  pave  the  way 
for  moral  discipline  (ib.) ;  all  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
PaBdonom.  No  obscene  or  licentious  talk  is  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
city  (yii.  15.  7),  nor  any  indecent  painting  or  statue,  except  in 
the  temples  of  some  particular  Deities.  No  youth  is  permitted 
to  witness  the  recitation  either  of  iambics  or  of  comedy  (vii.  15. 
9),  until  he  attains  the  age  which  qualifies  him  to  sit  at  the 
public  tables.  Immense  stress  is  laid  by  the  philosopher  on  the 
turn  of  ideas  to  which  the  tender  minds  of  youth  become  accus- 
tomed, and  on  the  earliest  combinations  of  sounds  or  of  visible 
objects  which  meet  their  senses   (vii.   15.   10).      IIpoc  waeoQ 

SvvifiBig  Koi  Ti\vag  etrriv  a  Set  TT/ooTTcuSc^cadae  fcai  wpotQlZ^oBai  vpoc 
rag  licaoroiv  spyaaiag,  Sjtrre  S^Xov  &ri  Koi  irpog  rac  r^c  o/Kn^c 
irpaK^ig  (viii.  1.  2). 

All  the  citizens  in  Aristotle's  republic  are  to  be  educated 
according  to  one  common  system:  each  being  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  commonwealth  more  than  to  his  own  parents. 
This  was  the  practice  at  Lacedsamon,  and  Aristotle  greatly 
eulogizes  it  (viii.  1.  8). 

Aristotle  does  not  approve  of  extreme  and  violent  bodily 
training,  such  as  would  bring  the  body  into  the  condition  of  an 
athlete :  nor  does  he  even  sanction  the  gymnastic  labours  imposed 
by  the  LacedsBmonian  system,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  Spartans  **  brutal  of  soul,"  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  their 

courage  (of  AaKWveg — OripiwSeig  airepyaZovTai  ToXg  ir6votg,  itg  tovto 

jxakKTTa  irpoQ  avSpeiav  oxr/x^c/Dov).  He  remarks,  first,  that  courage 
is  not  the  single  or  exclusive  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  civil  educa- 
tion:  next,  that  a  savage  and  brutal  soul  is  less  compatible  with 
exalted  courage  than  a  gentle  soul,  trained  so  as  to  be  exquisitely 
sensible  to  the  feelings  of  shame  and  honour  (viii.  8.  8-5).  The 
most  sanguinary  and  unfeeling  among  the  barbarous  tribes,  he 
remarks,  were  very  far  from  being  the  most  courageous.  A 
man  trained  on  the  LacedaBmonian  system,  in  bodily  exercises 
alone,  destitute  even  of  the  most  indispensable  mental  culture 
(see  below),  was  a  real  (iavavtroQ — useful  only  for  one  branch  of 
political  duties,  and  even  for  that  less  useful  than  if  he  had 
been  trained  in  a  different  manner. 

Up  to  the  age  of  14,  Aristotle  prescribes  (^/3i?  means  14  years 
of  age — see  vii.  15.  11)  that  boys  shall  be  trained  in  gentle  and 
regular  exercises,  without  any  severe  or  forced  labour.  From 
14  to   17  they  are  to  be  instructed  in  various   branches  of 
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I  .knowledge :  after  17,  they  are  to  be  put  to  harder  bodily  labour 
r  and  to  be  nourished  with  a  special  and  peculiar  diet  (avayico^a- 
[  ylaig).  For  how  long  this  is  to  continue,  is  not  stated.  But 
Aristotle  insists  on  the  necessity  of  not  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  intellectual  instruction  and  bodily  training,  for  the  one  o£ 
these,  he  says,  counteracts  and  frustrates  the  other  (viii.  4. 
2-8). 

The  LacedsBmonians  made  music  no  part  of  their  education : 
Isocrat.  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  p.  875,  B. ;  they  did  not  even 
learn  'letters*  {ypiiifiaTa),  but  they  are  said  to  have  been 
good  judges  of  music  (viii.  4.  6).  Aristotle  himself  however 
seems  to  think  it  next  to  impossible  that  men  who  have  not 
learned  music  can  be  good  judges  (viii.  6.  1). 

Aristotle  admits  that  music  may  be  usefully  learnt  as  an  inno* 
cent  pleasure  and  relaxation:  but  he  chiefly  considers  it  as 
desirable  on  account  of  its  moral  effects,  on  the  dispositions  and 
affections.  A  right  turn  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  emotions 
is,  in  his  opinion,  essential  to  virtue :  particular  strains  and 
particular  rhythms  are  naturally  associated  with  particular  dis- 
positions of  mind :  by  early  teaching,  those  strains  and  those 
rhythms  which  are  associated  with  temperate  and  laudable  dis- 
positions may  be  made  more  agreeable  to  a  youth  than  any 
others.  He  will  like  best  those  which  he  hears  earliest,  and 
which  he  finds  universally  commended  and  relished  by  those 
about  him.  A  relish  for  the  bjxoiw^ara  of  virtuous  dispositions 
will  tend  to  increase  in  him  the  love  of  virtue  itself  (viii.  6.  5.  8). 
Aristotle  enjoins  that  the  youth  be  taught  to  execute  music 
instrumentally  and  vocally,  because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
they  can  acquire  a  good  taste  or  judgment  in  music :  besides 
which,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  boys  with  some  occupation,  to 
absorb  their  restless  energies,  and  there  is  none  more  suitable 
than  music.  Some  persons  alleged  that  the  teaching  music  as 
a  manual  art  was  banausic  and  degrading,  lowering  the  citizen 
down  to  the  station  of  a  hired  professional  singer.  Aristotle 
meets  this  objection  by  providing  that  youths  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  musical  art,  but  only  with  the  view  of  correcting  and 
cultivating  their  taste :  they  are  to  be  forbidden  from  making 
any  use  of  their  musical  acquisitions,  in  riper  years,  in  actual 
playing  or  singing  (viii.  6.  8).  Aristotle  observes,  that  music 
more  difl&cult  of  execution  had  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
agones,  and  had  found  its  way  from  the  agones  into  the  ordinary 
education.  He  decidedly  disapproves  and  excludes  it  (viii.  6.  4). 
He  forbids  both  the  flute  and  the  harp,  and  every  other  instru- 
ment requiring  much  art  to  play  upon  it :  especially  the  flute, 

2n 
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which  he  considers  as  not  ethical,  but  orgiastical — calculated  to 
excite  violent  and  momentary  emotions.  The  flute  obtained  a 
footing  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  invasion ;  in  Athens  at  that 
time  it  became  especially  fashionable;  but  was  discontinued 
afterwards  (Plutarch  alleges,  through  the  influence  of  Aldbiades). 

The  suggestions  of  Aristotle  for  the  education  of  his  citizens  are 
far  less  copious  and  circumstantial  than  those  of  Plato  in  his 
Bepublic.  He  delivers  no  plan  of  study,  no  arrangement  of 
sciences  to  be  successively  communicated,  no  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring or  rejecting.  We  do  not  know  what  it  was  precisely  which 
Aristotle  comprehended  in  the  term  "  philosophy,"  intended  by 
him  to  be  taught  to  his  citizens  as  an  aid  for  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  their  leisure.  It  must  probably  have  included  the  moral, 
political,  and  metaphysical  sciences,  as  they  were  then  known— 
those  sciences  to  which  his  own  voluminous  works  relate. 

By  means  of  the  public  table,  supplied  from  the  produce  of 
the  public  lands,  Aristotle  provides  for  the  full  subsistence 
of  every  citizen.  Yet  he  is  well  aware  that  the  citizens  will  be 
likely  to  increase  in  numbers  too  rapidly,  and  he  suggests  veiy 
efficient  precautions  against  it.  No  child  at  all  deformed  or 
imperfect  in  frame  is  to  be  brought  up :  children  beyond  a  con- 
venient number,  if  born,  are  to  be  exposed  :  but  should  the  law 
of  the  State  forbid  such  a  practice,  care  must  be  taken  to 
forestall  consciousness  and  life  in  them,  and  to  prevent  their 
birth  by  a/ifiXtotng  (vii.  14.  10). 

Aristotle  establishes  two  agora  in  his  city :  one  situated  near 
to  the  harbour,  adapted  to  the  buying,  selling,  and  storing  of 
goods,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  agoranomus :  the  other 
called  the  free  agora,  situated  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  city, 
set  apart  for  the  amusement  and  conversation  of  the  citizens, 
and  never  defiled  by  the  introduction  of  any  commodities  for 
sale.  No  artisan  or  husbandman  is  ever  to  enter  the  latter 
unless  by  special  order  from  the  authorities.  The  temples  of 
the  Gods,  the  residences  of  the  various  boards  of  government 
functionaries,  the  gymnasia  of  the  older  citizens,  are  all  to  be 
erected  in  this  free  agora  (vii.  11).  The  Thessahan  cities  had 
an  agora  of  this  description  where  no  traffic  or  common  occu- 
pations were  permitted. 

The  moral  tendency  of  Aristotle's  reflections  is  almost  always 
useful  and  elevating.  The  intimate  union  which  he  formally 
recognizes  and  perpetually  proclaims  between  happiness  and 
virtue,  is  salutary  and  instructive  :  and  his  ideas  of  what  virtue 
is,  are  perfectly  just,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  conduct  of  his 
citizens  towards  each  other :  though  they  are  miserably  defective 
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as  regards  obligation  towards  non-citizens.  He  always  assigns 
the  proper  pre-eminence  to  wisdom  and  virtue :  he  never  over- 
values the  advantages  of  riches,  nor  deems  them  entitled  on 
their  own  account,  to  any  reverence  or  submission :  he  allows 
no  title  to  the  obedience  of  mankind,  except  that  which  arises 
from  superior  power  and  disposition  to  serve  them.  Siiperior 
power  and  station,  as  he  considers  them,  involve  a  series  of 
troubles — some  obligations  which  render  them  objects  of  desire 
only  to  men  of  virtue  and  beneficence.  What  is  more  rare  |and 
more  creditable  still,  he  treats  all  views  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
dizement by  a  State  as  immoral  and  injurious,  even  to  the 
conquerors  themselves. 
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I. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  UNIVER8ALS. 


The   controversy  respecting    Universals 
first  obtained    its  place  in    philosophy 
from  the  colloquies  of  Sokrates,  and  thie 
writings  and    teachings  of  Plato.      We 
need  not  here  touch  upon  their  prede- 
cessors,   Parmenides    and    Herakleitus, 
who,  in    a    confused  and   unsystematic 
manner,  approached  this  question  from 
opposite  sides,  and  whoso   speculations 
worked  much  upon  the  mind  of  Plato  in 
determining  botn  his  aggressive  dialectic 
and  his  constructive  theories.   Parmenides 
of  Elea,  improving  upon  the  ruder  concep- 
tions of  Xenophanes,  was  the  first  to  give 
emphatic  proclamation  to  the  celebrated 
Eleatic  doctrine,  Absolute  Ens  as  opposed 
to  Relative  Fientia:  i.e.  the  Omtable, 
which  Parmenides  conceived  as  tne  One 
and  All  of  reality,  %y  koI  irai^,  enduring 
and  unchangeable,  of  which  the  negative 
was  unmeaning, — and    the   Sensible   or 
Perceivable,    which    was    in    perpetual 
change,     succession     and     multiplicity, 
without  either  unity,  or  reality,  or  en- 
durance.   To  the  last  of  these  two  de- 
partments Herakleitus  assigned  especial 
prominence.    In  place  of  the  permanent 
underlying  Ens,  which  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, he  substituted  a  cogitable  process  of 
change,  or  generalized  concept  of  what 
was  common  to  all  the  successive  phases 
of  change — a  perpetual  stream  of  genera- 
tion and  destruction,  or  implication  of 
contraries,  in  which  everything  appeared 
only  that  it  might  disappear,  without 
endurance  or  uniformity.    In  this  doctrine 
of  Herakleitus,  the  world  of  sense  and 
particulars  could  not  be  the  object  either 
of  certain  knowledge  or  even  of  correct 
probable  opinion ;  in  that  of  Parmenides, 
it  was  recognized  as  an  object  of  probable 
opinion,  though  not  of  certain  knowledge. 
But  in  both  doctrines,  as  well  as  in  tne 
theories  of  Demokritus,  it  was  de^aded, 
and  presented  as  incHpable  of  yielding 
satisfaction  to  the  search  of  a  philosophiz- 
ing mind,  which  could  find  neither  truth 
nor  reality  except  in  the  world  of  Con- 
cepts and  Cogitables. 
Besides  the   two  theories  above-men- 


tioned, there  were  current  in  the  Hellenic 
world,  before  the  maturity  of  Sokrates, 
several  other  veins  of  speculation  about 
the  Koemos,  totally  divergent  one  from 
the  other,  and  by  that  very  divergence 
sometimes  stimulating  curiosity,  some- 
times discouraging  all  study  as  though 
the  problems  were  hopeless.  But  Par- 
menides and  Herakleitus,  together  with 
the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  hypo- 
theses of  the  Pythagoreans,  are  expressly 
noticed  by  Aristotle  as  having  specially 
contributed  to  form  the  philosophy  c^ 
Plato. 

Neither  Parmenides,  nor  Herakleitus, 
nor  the  Pythagoreans  were  dialecticians. 
They  gave  out  their  own  thoughts  in 
their  own  way,  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
dissentients.  They  did  not  cultivate  the 
art  of  argumentative  attack  or  defenoeu 
nor  the  correct  application  and  diversified 
confrontation  of  universal  terms,  which 
are  the  great  instruments  of  that  art.  It 
was  Zeno,  the  disciple  of  Parmenides, 
that  first  employed  dialectic  in  support  of 
his  master's  theory,  or  rather  ftgainst  the 
counter-theories  of  opponen  ts.  He  showed 
by  arguments  memorable  for  their 
subtlety,  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  Abso- 
lute, composed  of  EntiaPlura  Discontinua. 
led  to  consequences  even  more  absurd 
than  those  that  opponents  deduced  from 
the  Parmcnidean  hypothesis  of  Ens 
Unum  Continuum.  The  dialectic,  thus 
inaugurated  by  Zeno,  reached  still  higher 
perfection  in  the  colloquies  of  Sokrates ; 
who  not  only  employea  a  new  method, 
but  also  introduced  new  topics  of  debate^ 
ethical,  political,  and  sociid  matters 
instead  of  physical  things  and  the 
Kosmos. 

The  peculiar  originality  of  Bokrates  is 
well  known :  a  man  who  wrote  notiiing, 
but  passed  his  life  in  indiscriminate 
colloquy  with  every  one;  who  professed 
to  have  no  knowledge  himself,  but  inter- 
rogated others  on  matters  thai  they 
talked  about  familiarly  and  professed  to 
know  well;  whose  colloquies  generally 
ended  by  puzzling  the  respondents,  and 
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by  proving  to  themselves  that  they 
neither  knew  nor  could  explain  even 
nifttters  that  they  had  bojjrun  by  affirming 
confidently  as  too  clear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Aristotle  tells  us»  that  Sokrates 
was  the  first  that  set  himself  expressly 
and  methodically  to  scrutinize  the  defini- 
tions of  general  or  universal  terms,  and  to 
confront  them,  not  merely  with  each 
other,  but  also,  by  a  sort  of  inductive 
process,  with  many  particular  cases  that 
were,  or  appeared  to  be,  included  under 
them.  And  both  Xenophon  and  Plato 
give  us  abundant  examples  of  the  terms 
to  which  Sokrates  applied  his  interro- 
gatories: What  is  the  Holy?  Whnt  is 
the  Unholy  ?  What  is  the  Beautiful  or 
Honourable  ?  What  is  the  Uf?ly  or  Base  ? 
What  is  Justice — Injustice — Temperance 
—  Madness  —  Courage  —  Cowardice  —  A 
City—A  man  fit  for  civil  life  ?  What  is  the 
Command  of  Men  ?  What  is  the  character 
fit  for  commanding  men  ?  Such  are  the 
specimens,  furnished  by  a  hearer,''  of  the 
universal  terms  whereon  the  interroga- 
tories of  Sokrates  bore.  All  of  them 
were  terms  spoken  and  heard  familiarly 
by  citizens  in  the  market-place,  as  if  each 
understood  them  perfectly ;  but  when 
Sokrates,  professing  his  own  ignorance, 
put  questions  asking  for  solutions  of 
difficulties  that  perplexed  his  own  mind, 
the  answers  showed  that  these  difficulties 
were  equally  insoluble  by  respondents, 
who  had  never  thought  of  them  before. 
The  confident  persuasion  of  knowledge, 
with  which  the  colloquy  began,  jstood 
exposed  as  a  false  persuasion  without  any 
basis  of  reality.  Such  illusory  semblance 
of  knowledge  was  proclaimed  by  Sokrates 
to  be  the  chronic,  though  unconscious, 
intellectual  condition  of  his  contempo- 
raries. How  he  undertook,  as  the  mission 
of  a  long  life,  to  exjwse  it,  is  impressively 
set  forth  in  the  Platonic  Apology. 

It  was  thus  by  Sokrates  that  the  mean- 
ing of  universal  terms  and  universal 
propositions,  and  the  relation  of  each  re- 
spectively to  particular  terms  and  i)ar- 
ticular  propositions  were  first  made  a  sub- 
ject of  express  enquiry  and  analytical  in- 
terrogation. His  influence  was  powerful 
in  imparting  the  same  dialectical  impulse 
to  several  companions;  hut  most  of  all  to 
Plato,  whonotoidy  enlarged  and  amplith  d 
the  range  of  Sokratic  enquiry,  but  alho 
brought  the  meaning  of  universal  terms 
into  something  like  system  and  theory,  as 
a  portion  of  the  ccmdilions  of  trustworthy 
science.  Plato  was  tie  first  to  aflirm  the 
doctrine  afttrwards  calle<l  Keiiliism,  as  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  all  true  and 
proved  cognition.    He  affirmed  it  boldly, 

•  Metaphysica,  A.  p.  987.  b.  2 ;  M.  p.  1078,  b.  18. 
k  Xenopbun  Mcmorab.  I.  i.  16;  IV.  vi.  1-13. 


and  in  its  most  extended  sense,  thoa^  U 
also  produces  (according^  to  his  frequent 
practice)  many  powerful  argninents  and 
unsolved  objections  ag^ainst  it.  It  was  be 
(to  use  the  striking  phrase  of  Milton') 
that  first  imported  into  the  schools  the 
portent  of  Realism.  The  doctrine  hai 
been  since  opposed,  confuted,  curtailed, 
transforme<l,  diversified  in  many  ways; 
but  it  has  maintained  its  pLice  in  logicaJ 
speculation,  and  has  remained,  under  one 
phraseology  or  another,  the  creed  of 
various  philosophers,  fjrom  that  time 
down  to  the  present. 

The  following  account  of  the  problems 
of  Realism  was  handed  down  to  the 
speculations  of  the  mediaeval  phtlosophen 
by  Porphyry  (between  270-300  A.n.),  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  treatise  of  Aristotle 
on  the  Categories,  After  informing 
Chrysaorius  that  he  will  prepare  for  him 
a  concise  statement  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  philofiophers  respecting  Genoa, 
Diflferentia,  Species,  Proprium,  Accidens, 
*•  abstaining  from  the  deeper  enquiries, 
but  giving  suitable  development  to  the 
more  simple," — Porphyry  thus  proceeds: 
— "  For  example,  I  shall  decline  di^^uae- 
ing,  in  respect  to  Genera  and  Speciea» 
(1)  Whether  they  have  a  substantive 
existence,  or  reside  merely  in  naked 
mental  conceptions ;  (2)  Whether,  assum- 
ing  them  to  have  substantive  existenci% 
they  are  bodies  or  incorpowals ;  (3) 
Whether  their  substantive  existence  is  in 
and  along  with  the  objects  of  sense,  or 
apart  and  Fcparable.  Uf)on  this  tiibk  I 
shall  not  enter,  since  it  is  of  the  greate*4 
depth,  and  requires  another  larger  in- 
vestigation ;  but  shall  try  at  once  to 
show  you  how  tlie  ancients  (especially 
the  Peripatetics),  with  a  view  to  logical 
discourse,  dealt  with  the  topics  now 
proiwunded."'* 

Before  l*orphyry,  all  these  three  prob- 
lems had  iK-en  largely  delmted,  tir.'^t  by 
Plato,  next  by  Aristotle  against  Plato, 
again  by  the  Stoics  against  l>oth,  and 
lastly  by  Plotinns  and  the  Neo-Platonijita 
as  conciliators  of  IMato  with  Aristotle. 
After  Porphyry,  problems  the  same,  or 
similar,  continued  to  stand  in  the  fore- 
ground of  siK'Culution,  until  the  authority 
of  Aribtotlc  became  discredited  at  all 
jH)ints  by  the  influences  of  tlu*  sixttvnth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  in  order 
to  find  the  beginning  of  them,  as  ques- 
tions provoking  curiosity  and  o|)ening 
dissentient  points  of  view  to  inventixe 


•  Soo  tlie  Latin  vorsos  •  TV  IdoA  Platonici  qu*- 
madmuduin  Arlstotclcs  intollexit' — 

"  At  tu,  pcrenno  ruri»  Acadomi  decus, 
Ho^c  luonstra  si  tu  primus  induxti  scbolK"  ^■ 

b  Porphyry,  Introd.  in  Categor.  Inlt.  p.  l,  a.  l. 
Scbol.  Br. 
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diulecticians,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
age  aod  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 

The  real  Sokrates  (i.e.  as  he  is  de- 
scribed by  XcDophon)  inculcated  in  his 
conversation  steady  reverence  for  the 
invisible,  as  apart  from  and  overriding 
the  phenomena  of  sensible  experience ; 
but  he  interpreted  the  term  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  as  signifying  the  agency  of 
tlie  personal  gods,  employed  to  produce 
effects  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mankind.* 
He  also  puts  forth  his  dialectical  acute- 
ness  to  prepare  consistent  and  tenable 
definitions  of  familiar  general  terms  (of 
which  instances  have  already  been 
given),  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  others 
feel,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  did  not 
understand  these  terms,  though  they 
had  been  always  talking  like  persons 
that  did  understand.  But  the  Platonic 
Sokrates  (i.e.  as  spokesman  in  the 
dialogues  of  Plato)  enlarges  both  these 
discussions  materially.  Plato  recognizes, 
not  simply  the  invisible  persons  or  gods, 
but  also  a  separate  world  of  invisible, 
impersonal  entities  or  objects;  one  of 
wliich  he  postulates  as  the  objective 
reality,  though  only  a  cogitable  reality, 
correlating  with  each  general  term. 
These  Entia  he  considers  to  be  not 
merely  distinct  realities,  but  the  only 
true  and  knowable  realities:  they  are 
eternal  and  unchangeable,  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  particulars  partake  in  them, 
and  imparting  a  partial  show  of  stability 
to  the  indeterminate  flux  of  particulars : 
unless  such  separate  Universal  Entia  be 
supposed,  there  is  nothing  whereon 
cognition  can  fasten,  and  consequently 
there  can  be  no  cognition  at  all.'*  These 
are  the  substantive,  self-existent  Ideas, 
or  Forms  tliat  Plato  first  presented  to 
the  philosophical  world ;  sometimes  with 
logical  acuteness,  oftener  still  with  rich 
poeticiil  and  imaginative  colouring.  They 
constitute  the  main  bwly  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  hypothesis  of  Realism. 

But,  though  the  main  hypothesis  is 
the  same,  the  accessories  and  manner  of 
presentation  differ  materially  among  its 
different  advocates.  In  these  respects, 
indeed,  Plato  differs  not  only  from 
others,  but  also  from  himself  Syste- 
matic teaching  or  exposition  is  not  his 
purpose,  nor  does  he  ever  give  opinions 
in  his  own  name.  We  have  from  him  ah 
ag<?iogate  of  detached  dialogues,  in 
many  of  which  this  same  hypothesis  is 
brought  under  discussion,  but  in  each 
dialogue,  the  spokesmen  approach  it 
from  a  different  side;  while  in  others 
(distinguished  by  various  critics  as  the 

•  Xenophon,  Memorab.  I.  iv.  9-17 ;  IV.  ill.  14. 
b  Aristot.  Metaphyi.  a.  vI.  p.  987,  b.  B ;  M.  iv. 
p.  1078,  b.  16. 


Sokratic  dialogues)  it  does  not  come 
under  discussion  at  all,  Plato  being 
content  to  remain  upon  the  Sokratic 
platform,  and  to  debate  the  meaning  of 
general  terms  without  postulating  in 
correlation  with  them  an  objective 
reality,  apart  from  their  respective  par- 
ticulars. 

At  the  close  of  the  Platonic  dialogue 
called  Kratylus,  Sokrates  is  introduced 
as  presenting  the  hypothesis  of  self- 
existent,  eternal,  unchangeable  Ideas 
(exactly  in  the  way  that  Aristotle 
ascribes  to  Plato)  as  the  counter-proposi- 
tion to  the  theory  of  universal  flux  and 
change  announced  by  Herakleitus.  Par- 
ticulars are  ever  changing  (it  is  here 
argued)  and  are  thus  out  of  the  reach 
of  cognition ;  but,  unless  the  Universal 
Ideas  above  them,  such  as  the  Self- 
beautiful,  the  Self-good,  &c.,  be  admitted 
as  unchangeable,  objective  realities,  there 
can  be  nothing  either  nameable  or  know- 
able  :  cognition  becomes  impossible. 

In  the  Timseus,  Plato  describes  the 
construction  of  the  Kosmos  by  a  Divine 
Architect,  and  the  model  followed  by 
the  latter  in  his  work.  The  distinction 
is  here  again  brought  out,  and  announced 
as  capital,  between  the  permanent,  un- 
alterable Entia,  and  the  transient,  ever-' 
fluctuating  Fientia,  which  come  and  go, 
but  never  really  are.  Entia  are  ap- 
prehended by  the  cogitant  or  intelligent 
soul  of  the  Kosmos,  Fientia  by  the 
sentient  or  percipient  soul ;  the  cosmical 
soul  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  suffice  for 
both  these  tasks,  is  made  up  of  diverse 
component  elements — Idem,  correlating 
with  the  first  of  the  two,  Diversum, 
correlating  with  the  second,  and  Idem 
implicated  with  Diversum,  corresponding 
to  both  in  conjunction.  The  Divine 
Architect  is  described  ns  constructing  a 
Kosmos,  composed  both  of  soul  and  body, 
upon  the  pattern  of  the  grand  pro-existent 
Idea — avroiifov  or  the  Self- Animal; 
which  included  in  itself  as  a  genus 
the  four  distinct  species — celestial  (gods, 
visible  and  invisible),  terrestrial,  aerial, 
and  aquatic. 

The  main  point  that  Plato  here  insists 
upon  is— the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
reality  of  the  cogitable  objects  called 
Ideas,  prior  both  in  time  and  in  logical 
order  to  the  transient  objects  of  sight 
and  touch,  and  serving  as  an  exemplar  to 
which  these  latter  are  made  to  approxi- 
mate imperfectly.  He  assumes  such 
priority,  without  proof,  in  the  case  of  the 
Idea  of  Animal ;  but,  when  he  touches 
upon  the  four  elements  —  Fire,  Air, 
Water,  Earth— he  hesitates  to  make  the 
same  assumption,  and  thinks  himself 
required  to  give  a  reason  for  it.  The 
reason  that  he  assigns  (announced  dis- 
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tinctly  as  his  owb)  is  as  follows:  If 
Intellection  (Cogitation,  Kovs)  and  true 
Opinion  are  two  genera  distinct  from 
each  other,  there  must  clearly  exist  Forms 
or  Ideas  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  and 
apprehended  only  by  cogitation  or  infel- 
leotion;  but  if,  as  some  persons  think, 
true  opinion  is  noway  different  from 
intellection,  then  we  must  admit  all  the 
objects  perceived  by  our  senses  as  firm 
realities.  Now  the  fact  is  (he  proceeds 
to  say)  that  true  opinion  is  not  identical 
with  intellection,  but  quite  distinct, 
separate,  and  unlike  to  it.  Intellection 
is  communicated  by  te^iching,  through 
true  reasoning,  and  is  unshidceable  by 
persuasion ;  true  opinion  is  communicated 
by  persuasion  and  removed  by  counter- 
persuasion,  without  true  reasoning.  True 
opinion  may  belong  to  any  man ;  but 
intellection  is  the  privilege  only  of  gods 
and  of  a  small  section  of  mankind. 
Accordingly,  since  the  two  are  distinct, 
the  objects  correlating  with  each  of  them 
must  also  be  distinct  from  each  other. 
There  must  exist,  first,  primary,  eternal, 
unchangeable  Forms,  apprehended  by 
intellect  or  cogitation,  but  imperceptible 
by  sense ;  and,  secondly,  resemblances  of 
tnese  bearing  the  same  name,  generated 
and  destroy^  each  in  some  place,  and 
appreliende<l  first  by  sense,  afterwards  by 
opinion.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  the 
place  wherein  such  resemblances  are 
s^enerated;  a  place  itself  imperceptible 
by  sense  yet  postulated,  as  a  receptacle 
indispensable  for  them,  by  a  dreamy  kind 
of  computation. 

We  see  hero  that  the  proof  given  by 
Plato,  in  8upjx>rt  of   the    existence  of 
Fomjs  as  the  primnry  realities,  is  essen- 
tially  psychological :   resting   upon   the 
fact,  that    there    is    a   distinct    mental 
energry  or  faculty  called  Intellection  (apart 
from  Sense  and  Opinion',  which  must  have 
its  distinct  objective  correlate  ;  and  uj>on 
the  farther  fact,  that  intellection  is  the 
high  prerogative  of  the  gods,  shared  only 
by  a  few  chosen  men.    This  last  point  of 
the  case  is  more  largely  and  emphatically 
brought    out    in    the   Phtedrus,    where 
Sokrates  delivers  a  highly  poetical  efl*u- 
sion    respecting    the    partial    intercom- 
munion of  the  human   soul  with  these 
eternal  intellectual  realities.     To  contem- 
plate them  is  the  constant  privilege  of  the 
gods ;  to  do  so  is  also  the  aspiration  of  the 
immortal  soul  of  man  generally,  in  the  i 
pre-exiatent  state,  prior  to  incorporation  i 
with  the  human  body ;  though  only  in  a  ; 
few    cases    is  such  aspiration    reali7.e<l.  ' 
Even  those  few  human  souls,  that  have 
succeeded  in  getting  sight  of  the  intel- 
lectual Ideas  (essences  without  colour, 
figure,  or    tactile  properties),    lose    all 
recollection  of  them  when  first  entering 


into  partnership  with  a  htunan  body; 
but  are  enabled  gradually  to  recall  then, 
by  combining  repeated  imprearioos  and 
experience  of  their  resemblancefl  in  tin 
world  of  sense.    The   leviyBl  of  thets 
divine  elements  is  an  inapiration  of  ths 
nature  of  madness ;  though  it  is  a  TarieCf 
of  madness  as  much   better  than  nnm- 
spired  human  reason  as  other  TarietiM 
are  worse.    The  soul,  bcwomiog  insenaUt 
to  ordinary  pursuits,   contracts  a   pas- 
sionate devotion  to  these  Universal  Ideal, 
and  to  that  dialectical  communion,  espe* 
cially  with  some  pregnant  youthfol  mind, 
that  brings  them  into  clear  separate  con- 
templation disengaged  from   the  limiti 
and  confusion  of  sense. 

Here  philosophy  is  presented  as  the 
special  inspiration  of  a  few,  whoae  soals 
during  the  period  of  pre-existence  havs 
sufficiently  caught  signt  of  the  UniTeml 
Ideas  or  Essences;  so  that  these  last, 
though  overlaid  and  buried  when  the 
soul  is  first  plunged  in  a  body,  are  yvt 
revivable  afterwards  under  »Tonral>Ie 
circumstances,  through  their  imperfect 
copies  in  the  world  of  sense;  especially 
by  the  sight  of  personal  boikuty  in  an 
ingenuous  and  aspiring  youth,  in  which 
case  the  visible  copy  makes  nearest 
approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  Uni- 
versal Idea  or  Type.  At  the  same  timf, 
Plato  again  presents  to  us  the  Cog:itabl« 
Universals  as  the  only  objects  of  troe 
cognition,  the  Sensible  Particulars  being 
objects  merely  of  opinion. 

In  the  Phaidon,  Sokrates  advances  tb« 
same  doctrine,  that  the  preceptions  of 
sense  are  full  of  error  and  confusion,  and 
can  at  best  suggest  nothing  higher  than 
opinion ;  that  true  cogitation  can  never 
be  attained  except  when  the  cogitant 
mind  disengages  itself  from  the  body  and 
comes  into  direct  contemplation  of  the 
Universal  Entia,  objects  eternal  and 
always  the  same — The  Self-beautifuL 
Self-good,  Self-just,  Self-great,  Healthy, 
Strong,  &c.,  all  which  objects  are  inTisible, 
and  can  bo  apprehended  only  by  the 
cogitation  or  intellect.  It  is  this  Cogit- 
able Universal  that  is  alone  real ; 
Sensible  Particulars  are  not  real,  nor 
lasting,  nor  trustworthy.  None  but  a 
few  philosophers,  however,  can  attain  to 
such  pure  mental  energy  during  this 
life ;  nor  even  they  fully  and  perfectly. 
But  they  will  attain  it  fully  after  death 
(their  souls  being  immortal),  if  thtir 
lives  have  been  passed  in  sober  philoso- 
phical training.  And  their  souls  enjoyed 
it  before  birth  during  the  period  of  pre- 
existi^nce ;  having  acquired,  before  junc- 
tion with  the  Ixxly,  the  knowledge  of 
these  Universnls,  which  are  forgotten 
during  childhood,  but  recalled  in  the  way 
of  Peminiscence,  by  Fensible  perceptions 
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that  make  a  distant  approcush  to  them. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Phaodon  and  some 
other  dialogues,  all  learning  is  merely  re- 
miniscence; the  mind  is  brought  back, 
by  the  laws  of  association,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Universal  Realities  that  it  had 
possessed  in  its  state  of  pre-existenoe. 
Particulars  of  sense  participate  in  these 
Universals  to  a  certain  extent,  or  resemble 
them  imperfectly ;  and  tl.ey  are  therefore 
called  by  the  same  name. 

In  the  Republic,  we  have  a  repetition 
and  copious  illustration  of  this  antithesis 
between  the  world  of  Universals  or 
Cogitables,  which  are  the  only  unchange- 
able realities  and  the  only  objects  of 
knowledge, — and  the  world  of  Sensible 
Particulars,  which  are  transitory  and 
confused  shadows  of  these  Universals, 
and  are  objects  of  opinion  only.  Full 
and  real  Ens  is  knowable,  Non-Ens  is 
altogether  unknowable ;  what  is  midway 
between  the  two  is  matter  of  opinion, 
and  in  such  midway  are  the  Particulars 
of  sense.*  Respecting  these  last,  no 
truth  is  attainable :  whenever  you  affirm 
a  proposition  respecting  any  of  them,  you 
may  with  equal  truth  affirm  the  contrary 
at  the  same  time.  Nowhere  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  Universals  or  real  Ideas 
(among  which  the  Idea  of  Good  is  tbe 
highest,  predominant  over  all  the  rest), 
and  the  unreal  Particulars,  or  Percepta, 
of  Sense,  more  forcibly  insisted  upon  than  ! 
in  the  Republic.  Even  the  celestial 
bodies  and  their  movements,  being  among 
these  Percepta  of  sense,  are  ranked 
among  phantoms  interesting  but  useless 
to  observe ;  they  are  the  best  of  all  Per- 
cepta, but  they  fall  very  short  of  the 
perfection  that  the  mental  eye  contem- 
plates in  the  Ideal — in  the  true  Figures 
and  Numbers,  in  the  real  Velocity  and 
the  real  Slowness.  In  the  simile  com- 
mencing the  seventh  book  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Plato  compares  mankind  to  prisoners 
in  a  cave,  chained  in  one  particular  atti- 
tude, so  as  to  behold  only  an  ever- vary- 
ing multiplicity  cK  shadows,  projected, 
through  the  opening  of  the  cave  upon 
the  wall  before  them,  by  certain  unseen 
realities  behind.  The  philosopher  is  one 
among  a  few,  who  by  training  or  inspi- 
ration, have  been  enabled  to  face  about 
from  this  original  attitude,  and  to  con- 
template with  his  mind  the  real  un- 
changeable Universals,  instead  of  having 
his  eye  fixed  upon  their  particular  mani- 
festations, at  once  shadowy  and  transient. 
By  such  mental  revolution  he  comes 
round  from  the  Percivable  to  the  Cogit- 
able, from  Opinion  to  Knowledge. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  is 
further  argued  in  the  elaborate  dialogue 

•  PUto,  Republic.  V.  pp.  477,  478. 


called  Theietetus,  where  Sokrates,  trying 
to  explain  what  Knowledge  or  Cognition 
is,  refutes  three  proposed  explanations 
and  shows,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
it  is  not  sensible  perception,  that  it  is 
not  true  opinion,  that  it  is  not  true 
opinion  coupled  with  rational  explana- 
tion. But  he  confesses  himself  unable 
to  show  what  Knowledge  or  Cognition 
is,  though  he  continues  to  announce  it 
as  correlating  with  Realities  Cogitable 
and  Universal  only.* 

In  the  passages  above  noticed,  and  in 
many  others  besides,  we  find  Plato  draw- 
ing a  capital  distinction  between  Univer- 
sals eternal  and  unchangeable  (each  of 
them  a  Unit  as  well  as  a  Universal),'' 
which  ho  affirms  to  be  the  only  real 
Entia, — and  Particulars  transient  and 
variable,  which  are  not  Entia  at  all,  but 
are  always  coming  or  going  ;  the  Uni- 
versals being  objects  of  cogitation  and 
of  a  psychological  fact  called  Cogni- 
tion, which  he  declares  to  be  infallible ; 
and  the  Particulars  being  objects  of 
Sense,  and  of  another  psychological  fact 
radically  different,  called  Opinion,  which 
he  pronounces  to  be  fallible  and  mislead- 
ing. Plato  holds,  moreover,  that  the 
Particulars,  though  generically  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  Universals,  have 
nevertheless  a  certain  communion  or 
participation  with  them,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  become  half  existent  and  half 
cognizable,  but  never  attain  to  full  reality 
or  cognizability. 

This  is  the  first  statement  of  the 
theory  of  complete  and  unqualified 
Realism,  which  came  to  be  known  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  phrase  Uni- 
verfalia  ante  rem  or  extra  renit  and  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  two  counter- 
theories  UnicerscUia  in  re  (Aristotelian), 
and  Universalia  post  rem  (Nominalism). 
Indeed  the  Platonic  theory  goes  even 
farther  than  the  phrase  Universalia  ante 
rem,  which  recognizes  the  particular  as  a 
reality,  though  posterior  and  derivative ; 
for  Plato  attenuates  it  into  phantom  and 
shadow.  The  problem  was  now  clearly 
set  out  in  philosophy — What  are  the 
objects  correlating  with  Universal  terms, 
and  with  Particular  terms  ?  What  is  the 
relation  between  the  two?  Plato  first 
gave  to  the  world  the  solution  calletl 
Realism,  which  lasted  so  long  after  his 
time.  We  shall  presently  find  Aristotle 
taking  issue  with  him  on  both  the  afi^rm- 
ations  included  in  his  theory. 

But  though  Plato  first  introduced  this 

•  Plato.  Theeta.  pp.  173,  176,  186.  Grote'a 
PlAto,  II.  zxvi.  pp.  370-395. 

»  Plato.  PhilebuB,  p.  16,  A.  B. ;  Republic,  x.  p. 
696,  A.  The  phrase  of  Milton,  "  unos  et  univer- 
goB,"  expreaees  this  idea ;  also  the  lines  :— 

**  Sed  qoamlibet  natura  sit  communior, 
Tamen  aeorsos  extat  ad  modum  uulu«,"  &c. 
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tlieory  into  philosophy,  he  was  neither 
blind  to  the  objections  against  it,  nor 
disposed  to  conceal  them.  His  mind  was 
at  once  poetically  constructive  and  dia- 
lectically  destructive ;  to  both  these  im- 
pulses the  theory  furnished  ample  scope, 
while  the  form  of  his  compositions 
(separate  dialogues,  with  no  mention  of 
nis  own  name)  rendered  it  easy  to  give 
expression  either  to  one  or  to  the  other. 
Before  Aristotle  arose  to  take  issue  with 
him,  we  shall  find  him  taking  issue  with 
himself,  especially  in  the  dialogues 
called  Sophistcs  and  Parmenidot^,  not  to 
mention  the  Philebus,  wherein  he  breaks 
down  the  unity  even  of  his  sovereign 
Idea,  wltich  in  the  Republic  governs  the 
Coj^dtable  World,— the  Idea  of  CJood." 

Both  in  the  Sophistes  and  in  the  Par- 
menides,   the  leading    disputant   intro- 
duced   by  Plato    is  not    Sokrates,  but 
Parmenides    and    another    person    (un- 
named) of  the  Eleatic  school.    In  both 
dialogues  objections   are  taken  against 
the  Realistic  theory  elsewhere  propound- 
ed   by    Pluto,    though    the    objections 
adduced  in  *the  one  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  noticed  in  the  other.     In  the 
Sophistes,  the  Eleatic  reasoner  impugns 
successfully  the  theories  of  two  classes  of 
philosophern,   one  the  opposite  of   the 
other :  first,  the  Materialists,  who  recog- 
nized no  Entia  except  the  Percepta  of 
Sense;  next,  the  Realistic  Idealists,  who 
refused  to  recognize  these  last  as  real 
Entia,  or  as  anytliing  more  than  transient 
and  mutable  Gtnerata  or  Fientia,  while 
they  confined  the  title  of  P^ntia  to  the 
Forms,    cogitable,   incorporeal,    eternal, 
immutabh,  neither  ncting  on  anything, 
nor  acted   ujwn    by  anything.      These 
persons    are    called     in    the    Sopl»ist(  s 
"Friends  of  Foims,"  and  their  theory  is 
exactly  what  we  I  avc  already  cited  out 
of  so   many    other   dialogues   of  Plato, 
drawing  tlie  marked  line  of  separation 
between  Entia  and  Fientia ;  I  etween  the 
Immutable,  which  al«»ne  is  real  and  cog- 
nizable, and  the  Mutable,  neither  real 
nor    cognizable.       The    Elcate    in    tlie 
Sophibtes  controverts  this  Platonic  theory 
and  maintains  that  among  the  llniverKal 
Entia  there  are  included  items  niutuMo 
as  well  as  immutable;  that  both  are  real 
and  both  cognizable ;  that  Non-Ens  (in-  j 
btead  of  being  Kct  in  glaring  contrast  with  ' 
Ens,  as  the  totally  incogitable  a<j:Hinst 
the  infallibly  cognizable)"'  is  one  among  \ 
the  multiplicity  of  Real  Forms,  meaning 
only    what   is   difierent   from    Ens,  and 
therefore  cognizable  not  less  than   Ens ; 
that  Percepta  and  Cogitata  are  alike  real. 


•  Plato,  Phll^•bu^  pp.  65,  66.    See  Grote's  Thito, 
II.  XXX.  pp.  6h4,  5H6. 

b  Pl*to,  Republic,  V.  pp.  478,  479. 


yet  both  only  relatively  real,  oorreUtin^ 
with  minds  percipient  and  oogitaoL 
Thus,  the  reasoning  in  the  Sojmistei, 
while  it  sets  aside  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalia  ante  rem^  does  not  mark  oat  adt 
other  relation  between  Universals  ud 
'  Particulars  (neither  in  re  nor  post  rem). 
It  discusses  chiefly  the  intercommanioD 
or  reciprocal  exclusion  of  Univenals 
with  respect  to  each  other ;  and  upon  thii 
point,  far  from  representing  them  m 
objects  of  infallible  Cognition  aa  ood- 
trasted  with  Opinion,  it  enrolls  both 
Opinion  and  Discourse  among  the  Uoi- 
versals  themselves*  and  declares  both  of 
them  to  be  readily  combinable  with 
Non-Ens  and  Falsehood.  So  that  w« 
have  here  error  and  fallibility  recognized 
in  the  region  of  Universals,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Particulars. 

But  it  is  principally  in  the  dialogne 
Parmenides  that    Plato  discnsses  uith 
dialectical  acutenoss  the  relation  of  Uni- 
versals  to  their  Particulars ;  putting  aaido 
the    intercommunion    (affirmed    in    tb« 
Sophistes)  or  reciprocal  exclusion  between 
one  Universsd  and  another,  as  an  hypo- 
thesis   at    least    supremely  diflScolt  to 
vindicate,  if  at  all  admissible.*     In  the 
dialogue,  Sokrates  is  introduced  in  the 
unusual  character  of  a    youthful    and 
ardent  aspirant  in  philosophy,  defending 
the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas  as  we  hare 
seen  it  proclaimed  in  the  Republic  and 
in  the  Timrous.    The  veteran  I'armenide* 
appears  as  the  opponent  to  cross  examine 
him ;   and  not  only  impugns  the  theonr 
by  several  interrogatories  which  8okrat«i 
I  cannot  answer,  but  also  intimates  that 
there  remain    behind    other    objection* 
equally  serious  requiring  answer.     Wt 
at  the  some  time  he  declares  that,  unlaws 
the    theory    be    admitted,    and     unltw 
Unirer»a1ia  anU  rem  can  be  sustained  a* 
existent,   there   is   no   trustworthy  cog- 
nition  attainable,   nor    any   end    to   be 
served  by  philosophical  debate.     More- 
over, Parmenides  warns   Sokrates  that, 
before  he  can  acquire  a  mental  condition 
competent  to  defend  the  theory,  he  moA 
go  tiirongh  numerous  preliminary  dialec- 
tical exercises :    following  out  both  thf 
afhrmativo  and  the  negative  hyiK>the6i)» 
in  respect  to  a  great  variety  of  Univer«ali 
severally.     To  illustrate  the  course  prt^ 
Kcril>e<l,  Parmenides  gives  a  long  specimen 
of  this   dialectic   in   handling   his  ouni 
doctrine  of  Ens  Unum.     He   takes  Ursi 
the  hypothesis   ^St    Unum  est,  next  tbt» 
hypothesis  Si    Unum   non  est ;   and   ht* 
deduces  from  each,  by  ingenious  subtle- 
tiea,  double  and  contradictorv  conclusiuo*. 
These  ho  sums  up  at  the  end,  challenging 


»  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  129.  E. ;  with  SuUbAum't 
Prulognini'iia  to  that  diAloguo,  pp.  38-42. 
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Sokrates    to    solve    the    puzzles    before 
afiirming  his  thesis. 

Apart  from  tliese  antinomies  at  the 
close  of  the  dialogue,  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Sokrates  by  Parmenides,  in  the 
middle  of  it,  brings  out  forcibly  against 
the  Realibtic  theory,  objections  such  as 
thooe  urged  against  it  by  the  Nomina- 
lists of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  first 
place,  we  find  that  Plato  conceived  the 
theory  itself  differently  from  Porphyry 
and  the  philosophers  that  wrote  sub- 
Bequertly  to  the  Peripatetic  criticism. 
Porphyry  and  his  successors  put  the 
question,  Whether  Genera  and  Species 
had  a  separate  existence,  apart  from  the 
Individuals  composing  them?  Now,  the 
world  of  Forms  (the  Cojfitable  or  Ideal 
world  as  opposed  to  the  Sensible)  is  not 
here  conceived  by  Plato  as  peopled  in  the 
first  instance  by  Genera  and  Species. 
Its  first  tenants  are  Attributes,  and  at- 
tributes distinctly  relative  —  Likeness, 
One  and  Many,  Justice,  Beauty,  Good- 
ness, &c.  Sokrates,  being  asked  by 
Parmenides  whether  he  admits  Forms 
corresponding  with  these  names,  answers 
unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative.  He  is 
next  asked  whether  he  admits  forms 
corresponding  to  the  names  Man,  Fire, 
Water,  &c.,  and,  instead  of  replying  in 
the  affirmative,  intimates  that  he  does 
not  feel  sure.  Lastly,  the  question  is 
put  whether  there  are  Forms  correspond- 
jn^c  to  the  names  of  mean  objects — Mud, 
Hair,  Dirt,  &c.  At  first  he  answers 
emphatically  in  the  negative,  and  treats 
the  affirmative  as  preposterous;  there 
exist  no  cogitable  Hair,  &c.,  but  only  the 
object  of  sense  that  we  so  denominate. 
Yet,  on  second  though tsj  he  is  not  vn th- 
ou t  misgiving  that  there  may  be  Forms 
even  of  tliesu ;  though  the  supposition  is 
so  repulsive  to  him  that  he  shakes  it  off 
as  much  as  he  can.  Upon  this  last 
expression  of  sentiment  Parmenides 
comments,  ascribing  it  t«»  the  juvenility  of 
Sokrates,  and  intimating  that,  when 
Sokrates  has  become  more  deeply  imbued 
with  philosophy,  he  will  cease  to  set 
aside  any  of  these  objects  as  unworthy. 

Here  we  see  that,  in  the  theory  of 
Realism  as  conceived  by  Sokrates,  the 
Self- Existent  Uiiiversals  are  not  Genera 
and  Species  as  such,  but  Attributes — not 
Second  Substances  or  Essences,  but 
Accidents  or  Attributes,  e.g.  Quality, 
Quantity,  Relation,  &c.,  to  use  the 
language  afterwards  introduced  in  the 
Aristotelian  Categories ;  thut  no  Genera 
or  Species  are  admitted  except  with 
hesitation ;  and  that  the  me<in  and  un. 
dignified  among  them  are  scarcely 
admissible  at  all.  This  sentiment  of 
dignity,  associated  with  the  Universdlia 
ante  rerriy  and  emotional  necessity    for 


tracing  back  particulars  to  an  august  and 
respected  orij^in,  is  to  be  noted  as  a 
marked  and  lasting  feature  of  the  Rea- 
listic CTWid ;  and  it  even  passed  on  to  the 
Uiiiversalia  in  re,  as  afterwards  affirmed 
by  Aristotle.  Parmenides  here  takes 
exception  to  it  (and  so  does  Plato  else- 
where «*)  as  inconsistent  with  faithful 
adherence  to  scientific  analogy.  " 

Parmenides  then  proceeds  (interro- 
gating Sokrates)  first  to  state  what  the 
Realistic  theory  is  (Universals  apart 
from  Particulars — Particulars  apart  from 
Universals,  yet  having  some  participa- 
tion in  them,  and  named  after  them), 
next  to  bring  out  the  difficulties  attaching 
to  it.  The  Universal  or  Form  (he  argues) 
cunnot  bo  entire  in  each  of  its  many 
separate  particulars;  nor  yet  is  it  di- 
visible, so  that  a  part  can  be  in  one 
partic  liar,  and  a  part  in  another.  For 
take  the  Foims  Great,  Equ.d,  Small; 
Equal  magnitudes  are  equal  because  they 

Eartake  in  the  Form  of  Equality.  But 
ow  can  a  part  of  the  Form  Equality, 
less  than  the  whole  Form,  cause  the 
magnitudes  to  be  equal  ?  How  can  the 
Form  Smallness  have  any  parts  less  than 
itself,  or  how  can  it  be  greater  than 
anything? 

The  Form  cannot  be  divided,  nor  can 
it  co-exist  undivided  in  each  separate 
particular ;  accordingly,  particulars  can 
have  no  participation  in  it  ut  all. 

Again,  you  assume  a  Form  of  Great- 
ness, beC}iuse  you  see  many  particular 
objects,  each  of  which  appears  to  you 
great ;  this  being  the  point  of  resem- 
blance between  them  But  if  you  com- 
pare the  Form  of  Greatness  with  any  or 
all  of  the  particular  great  objects,  you  will 
perceive  a  resemblance  between  them ; 
tliis  will  require  you  to  assume  a  higiier 
Form,  and  so  on  upward  without  limit. 

Sokrates,  thus  embarrassed,  starts  the 
hypotiiesis  that  perhaps  each  of  these 
Forms  may  be  a  cogitation,  and  nothing 
more,  existing  only  within  the  mind. 
How?  rejoins  Parmenides.  Can  there 
be  a  cogitation  of  nothing  at  all  ?  Must 
not  each  cogitation  have  a  real  cogitatum 
correlating  with  it, — in  this  case,  the  one 
Form  that  is  identical  tliroughout  many 
particulars  ?  If  you  say  that  particulars 
partake  in  the  Form,  and  that  each  Form 
is  nothing  but  a  cogitation,  does  not 
this  imply  that  each  particular  is  itself 
cogitant  ? 

Again  Sokrates  urges  that  the  Forma 
are  constant,  unalterable,  stationary  in 
nature;  that  particulars  resemble  them, 
and  participate  in  them  only  so  far  as  to 
resemble  them.  But  (rejoins  Parme- 
nides), if  particulars  resemble  the  Form, 

»  Plato,  Sophist,  p.  327,  A.    Politlkus.  p.  266,  D. 
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the  Form  must  resemble  them ;  aooord- 
iogly,  you  must  admit  another  and 
higlier  Form,  as  the  point  of  resembhince 
between  the  Form  and  its  particulars; 
and  so  on,  upwards. 

And  farther  (continues  Parmenides), 
even  when  admitting  these  Universal 
Forms  as  self-existentt  how  «an  we  know 
anything  about  them?  Forms  can  cor- 
relate only  with  Forms,  Particulars  only 
with  Particulars.  Thus*  if  I,  an  individu&l 
man,  am  master,  I  correlate  with  another 
individual  man,  who  is  my  servant,  and 
he  on  his  side  with  me.  But  the  Form  of 
mastership,  the  Universal  self-existent 
Master,  must  correlate  with  the  Form 
of  servantship,  tlie  Universal  Servant. 
The  correlation  does  not  subsist  between 
members  of  the  two  different  worlds,  but 
between  different  members  of  the  same 
world  respectively.  Thus  the  Form  of 
Cognition  correlates  with  the  Form  of 
Truth ;  and  the  Form  of  each  variety 
of  Cognition,  with  the  Form  of  the  cor- 
responding variety  of  Truth.  But  we,  as 
individual  subjects,  do  not  possess  in 
ourselves  the  Form  of  Cognition;  our 
cognition  is  our  own,  correlating  with 
such  truth  as  belongs  to  it  and  to  our- 
selves. Our  cognition  cannot  reach  to 
the  Form  of  Truth,  nor  therefore  to  any 
other  Form ;  we  can  know  nothing  of  the 
Self-good,  Self-beautiful,  Self-just,  Ac, 
even  supposing  such  Forms  to  exist. 

These  acute  und  subtle  arguments  are 
nowhere  answered  by  Plato.  They  re- 
main as  unsolved  diihculties,  embarrass- 
ing the  Kealistic  theory ;  they  are 
reinforced  by  farther  difficulties  no  less 
g^ave,  included  in  the  dialectical  anti- 
nomies of  Parmenides  at  the  close  of  the 
dialogue,  and  by  an  unknown  number  of 
others  indicated  as  producible,  though 
not  actually  producea.  Yet  still  Plato, 
with  full  consciousness  of  these  difficul- 
ties, asserts  unequivocally  that,  unless 
the  Realistic  theory  can  be  sustained, 
philosophical  research  is  fruitlosa,  and 
truth  cannot  be  reached.  We  see  tlius 
that  the  author  of  the  theory  has  also 
left  on  record  some  of  tlie  most  forcible 
arguments  a^inst  it.  It  appears  from 
Aristotle  (though  wo  do  not  learn  the 
fact  from  the  Platonic  dialogues),  that 
Plato,  in  his  later  years,  symbolized  the 
Ideas  or  Forms  under  the  denomination 
of  Ideal  Numbers,  generated  by  implica- 
tion of  The  One  with  what  ho  called 
The  Great  and  Little,  or  the  Indetermi- 
nate Dyad.  This  last,  however*  is  not 
the  programme  wherein  the  Realistic 
theory  stands  opposed  to  Nominalism. 

But  the  dialogue  I'armenidcs,  though 
full  of  acuteness  on  the  negative  side,  not 
only  furnishes  no  counter-theory,  but 
asserts  continued  allegiance  to  the  Rea- 


listic theory,  whioh  paases  ma  Pklo'i 
doctrine  to  his  sucoesscyrs.  To  impoga, 
forcibly  and  even  unanswerablj,  a  toeorr 
at  once  so  sweeping  and  so  little  fortiiiM 
by  positive  reasons,  was  what  many 
dialecticians  of  the  age  ooald  dou  But  to 
do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oonatmei 
a  counter-theory,  waa  a  ta«k  reqniriog 
higher  powers  of  mind.  One,  however, 
of  Plato's  disciples  and  siiooesson  wu 
found  adequate  to  the  task — Arisftotla 

The  Realistic  Ontology  of  Plato  is 
founded  (as  Aristotle  himself  xemarici) 
upon  mistrust  and  contempt  of  percep- 
tion of  sense,  as  bearing  entirely  on  tbe 
flux  of  particulars,  whioh  never  stand 
still  so  as  to  become  objects  of  knowledga 
All  reality,  and  all  oognoscibility,  wen 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  separate  wocld 
of  Cogitable  Universale  (extra  rem  or 
ante  rem),  of  which,  in  some  oonfiued 
manner,  particulars  were  sapposed  to 
partake.  The  UniTersal,  apart  from  its 
particulars,  was  clearly  and  folly  know- 
able,  furnishing  propositions  ooostantl^ 
and  infallibly  true:  the  UniTeraal  as 
manifested  in  its  particnlars  was  never 
fully  knowable,  nor  oonld  ever  beoooie 
the  subject  of  propositions,  ezoept  such 
as  were  sometimes  true  and  sometimei 
false. 

Against  this  separation  of  the  Uni- 
versal from  its  Particulars,  Aristotle 
entered  a  strong  protest;  as  well  •§ 
against  the  subsidiary  hypothesie  of  • 
participation  of  the  latter  in  the  former; 
which  participation,  when  the  two  had 
been  declared  separate,  appeared  to  his 
not  only  untenable  and  nncertified,  bat 
unintelligible.  His  arguments  are  inie^ 
renting,  as  being  among  the  earlieit 
objections  known  to  us  against  RealisoL 

1.  Realism  is  a  useless  multiplicatioo 
of  existences,  serving  no  porpoea 
Wherever  a  number  of  particnlan — be 
they  substances,  eternal  or  perishable,  or 
be  they  qualities,  or  relations — bear  tb« 
same  name,  and  thus  have  a  Univenal 
in  re  predicable  of  them  in  common,  in 
every  such  case  Plato  assumes  a  Uni- 
versal extra  rem,  or  a  separate  solf-ezistent 
Form;  which  explains  nothing,  and 
merely  doubles  the  total  to  be  summed 
up.* 

2.  Plato's  arguments  in  support  of 
Realism  are  either  inconclusive,  or  prors 
too  much.  Wherever  there  is  cognitios 
(he  argues),  there  must  exist  an  et^nal 
and  unchangeable  object  of  cognition* 
apart  from  particulars,  which  are  change. 

•  ArUtot.  MeUph.  A.  ix.  p.  990,  a.  S4  ;  M.  ir.  p. 
1079,  a.  2.  Here  we  hare  the  first  appearaDoeol 
the  argument  that  William  of  Ockham,  tb« 
Nomiimlixt,  put  in  the  foregroand  of  his  omh 
against  Keali^m :  "  EntiA  non  sunt  BoltlpUoMd* 
prai^tcr  neccssitatem." 
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able  and  perishable.  No,  replies  Aristotle : 
cognition  does  not  require  the  UniverBaU 
extra  rem ;  for  the  Universale  in  re,  the 
constant  predicate  of  all  the  particulars, 
is  sufficient  as  an  object  of  cognition. 
Moreover,  if  the  argument  were  admitted, 
it  would  prove  that  there  existed  sepa- 
rate Forms  or  Universals  of  mere  nega- 
tions: tor  many  of  the  constant  predicates 
are  altogether  negative.  Again,  if  Self- 
existent  Universals  are  to  be  assumed 
corresponding  to  all  our  cogitations,  we 
must  assume  Universals  of  extinct  par- 
ticulars, and  even  of  fictitious  particulars, 
such  as  hippocentaurs  or  chimeras;  for 
of  these,  too,  we  have  phantasms  or 
concepts  in  our  minds.* 

3.  The  most  subtle  disputants  on  this 
matter  include  Relata,  among  the  Uni- 
versal Ideas  or  Forms.  This  is  absurd, 
because  these  do  not  constitute  any 
Genus  by  themselves.  These  disputants 
have  also  urged  against  the  Realistic 
theory  that  powerful  and  unsolved  objec- 
tion, entitled  "  The  Third  Man."  »> 

•  Aristot.  Metapbys.  A.  ix.  p.  990,  b.  14 ;  Scholia, 
p.  565,  b.  9,  Br. 

■>  Aristot.  Metapb.  A.  iz.  p.  990,  b.  15 :  ol  iucpt- 
fifarepoi  r&v  \o-ft»v.  Both  the  points  bete  noticed 
appear  in  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

The  objection  called  "  The  Third  Man  "  is  ex- 
.  pressed  by  saying  that,  if  there  be  a  Form  of  man, 
resembling  individual  men,  you  must  farther 
postulate  some  higher  Form,  marking  the  point  of 
resemblance  between  the  two ;  and  so  on  higher, 
without  end. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Platonic  Parmenides  is 
disputed  by  Ueberweg  (Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Echtheit  und  Zeitfolge  der  Platonischen  Schriften, 
pp.  176-181),  upon  the  ground  (among  others) 
that,  while  Aristotle  never  cit^  the  dialogue  by 
it«  title,  nor  ever  makes  probable  allusion  to  it, 
the  Parmenides  advances  against  the  theory  of  the 
Platonic  Ideas  this  objection  of  Aristotle's,  known 
under  the  name  of  "The  Third  Man."  Aristotle 
(says  Ueberweg),  if  he  had  known  the  Parmenides, 
would  not  have  advanced  this  objection  as  his  own. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  Parmenides 
was  composed  later  than  Aristotle,  and  borrowed 
this  objection  from  Aristotle. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  I  transcribe  the  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle  (Metaphys.  A.  iz.  p.  990,  b.  15)  to 
which  Ueberweg  himself  refers:  in  6i  ol  ixfu- 
^tCTtfjoi  rihv  Kiyyi^v  o\  fxiv  tStv  wp6t  rt  wotowrtv 
ideat,  ttif  oS  <pafiev  tlvai  KaC^  auro  yivotf  ol  ii  r6¥ 
ru'nov  &v0ytawov  \iyou<riv.  The  same  woids  (with 
the  exception  of  «pa<riv  in  place  of  «pa/xiv)  are  re- 
peated in  M.  p.  1079,  a.  11. 

Now  these  words  plainly  indicate  that  Aristotle 
does  not  profess  to  advance  the  objection,  called  6 
TfjiTOf  &vtfjnawovt  &s  his  own,  or  as  broached  by 
himself.  He  derives  it  from  what  he  caUs  ol  impi- 
fiioTt^oi  riiv  \6^^ov.  The  charge  against  Ari- 
stotle, therefore,  of  advancing  as  his  own  an  oltjec- 
tion  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  Plato 
himself  in  the  Parmenides,  is  unfounded.  And  It 
is  the  more  unfounded,  because  Aristotle  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Metapbysica,  speaks  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Platonist,  and  considers  himself  as 
partly  responsible  for  the  doctrine  of  Ideas :  ^Uw 
fi€v,  ipaniVfO'iofxtOof  ftc.  (Alexand.  in  SchoL  p. 
663.  p.  27,  Brand.) 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  these  words 
— oi  impiBiartuot  r&v  Xofttv — ftom  which  Ari- 
stotle derives  toe  objection  ?  The  words  refer  to 
certain  expositions  or  arguments  (oral,  or  written, 


4.  The  supporters  of  these  Self-existent 
Universals  trace  them  to  two  'principia— 
The  One,  and  the  Indeterminate  Uyad ; 
which  they  affirm  to  be  prior  in  existence 
even  to  the  Universals  themselves.  But 
this  cannot  be  granted;  for  the  Idea  of 
Number  must  be  logically  prior  to  the 
Idea  of  the  Dyad ;  but  the  Idea  of  Num- 
ber is  relative,  and  the  Relative  can 
never  be  prior  to  the  Absolute  or  Self- 
existent. 

5.  If  we  grant  that,  wherever  there  is 
one  constant  predicate  belonging  to  many 
particulars,  or  wherever  there'  is  stable 
and  trustworthy  cognition,  in  all  such 
cases  a  Self-existent  Universal  Correlate 
extra  rem  is  to  be  assumed,  we  shall  find 
that  this  applies  not  merely  to  Substances 
or  Essences,  but  also  to  the  other  Cate- 
gories— Quality,  Quantity,  Belation,  &o. 
But  hereby  we  exclude  the  possibility  of 
participation  in  them  by  Particulars; 
since  from  such  participation  the  Par- 
ticular derives  Ha  Substance  or  Essenoe 
alone,  not  its  accidental  predicates.  Thus 
the  Self-existent  Universal  Dyad  is 
eternal:  but  a  particular  pair,  which 
derives  its  essential  property  of  double- 
ness  from  partaking  in  this  Universal 
Dyad,  does  not  at  the  same  time  pai  take 
of  eternity,  unless  by  accident.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  no  Universal  IdeaSi 
except  of  Substances  or  Essences:  the 
common  name,  when  applied  to  the  world 
of  sense  and  to  that  of  cogitation,  signifies 
the  same  thing — Substance  or  Essence. 
It  is  unmeaning  to  talk  of  anything  else 
as  signified — any  other  predicate  common 
to  many.    Well  then,  if  the  Form  of  the 

or  both)  which  were  within  the  knowledge  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  were  of  a  peculiarly  subtle  and  uialytical 
character.  Among  them  is  very  probably  in- 
cluded the  Platonic  Parmenides  itself,  distinguished 
as  it  is  for  extreme  subtlety.  (Sc«  Stallbaum's 
Prolegg.  pp.  249,  277,  337,  who  says,  **  In  uno  fer^ 
Parmenide  idearum  doctrina  subtilius  inrestiga- 
tur.")  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in- 
cluded within  the  fair  and  reasonable  meaning  of 
the  words.  And  such  being  the  case,  I  cannot  go 
along  with  Ueberweg  (and  other  critics)  who  say 
that  Aristotle  has  not  even  made  an  indirect  allu- 
sion to  the  Parmenides. 

But  why  did  not  Aristotle  specify  the  Parmeni- 
des directly  and  by  name  ?  I  do  not  know  what 
was  his  reason.  We  may  feel  surprise  (as  Stall- 
baum  feels,  p.  337)  that  he  does  not ;  but,  when 
critics  infer  from  the  omission  that  he  did  not 
know  the  dialogue  as  a  work  of  Plato,  I  contest  the 
inference.  We  see  that  Alexander,  in  his  elaborate 
commentary  (p.  666,  Schol.  Brand.)  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  Parmenides,  though  he  alludes  to 
Eudemus,  to  Dlod6rus,  Elronus,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  objection  called  6  rpirot  &v$pt»irot 
was  handled  bv  various  Sophists.  Now  we  are 
fully  assured  that  the  Parmenides  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  work  of  Plato,  long  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  (since  it  is  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
Thrasyllus);  yet  he,  the  most  instructed  of  all  the 
commentators,  makes  no  allusion  to  it.  Why  he 
did  not.  I  cannot  say,  but  his  omission  affords  no 
ground  for  concluding  that  he  did  not  know  it,  or 
did  not  trust  its  aathenticity. 


higher  Fi^rm  must  be  postulated.  But, 
if  the  Form  of  the  Univcrsals  and  the 
Form  of  the  participating  Particulars,  be 
not  identical,  then  the  same  name,  as 
signifying  both,  will  be  used  equivocally; 
just  as  if  you  applied  the  same  denomi- 
nation man  to  Kallias  and  to  a  piece  of 
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Universnls  and  the  Form  of  those  Par-  i  into  being,  though  there  be  no  UniTentli 
ticulars  that  participate  in  the  Universals  I  correlating  therewith,  e,g,  a  house,  or  a 
be  the  same,  we  shall  have  something  |  ring.  The  same  causes  that  were  soiB- 
common  to  l)oth  the  one  and  the  other,  i  cient  to  bring  these  last  iuto  being,  will 
BO  that  the  objection  called  '*  The  Third  be  sufficient  to  bring  all  particulars  into 
Man"  will    become   applicable,  an^l  a  !  being,  without  assuming  any  Unirer^lj 

extra  rem  at  all. 

8.  Again,  if  the  Universals  or  Fomu 
are  Numbers,  how  can  they  ever  be 
causes?  Even  if  we  suppose  Particalui 
to  be  Numbers  also,  h<^w  can  one  set  of 
Numbers  be  causes  to  the  others  ?  There 
can  bo  no  such  causal  influence,  even  if 
wood,  witliout  any  common  property  to  .  one  set  be  eternal,  and  the  other  periih- 
warrant  it.  1  able.* 

6.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  j      Out  of  the  many  objections  raised  by 

to  understand  how  these  Cogitable  Uni-  -  Aristotle  against  Plato,  we  have  selected 

versals,  not  being  causes  of  any  change  !  such  as  bear  principally  upon  the  theorr 

or  movement,  contribute  in  any  way  to  '  of  Realism ;  that  is,  upon  the  theory  of 

the  objects  of  sense,  either  to  tlie  eternal  ,  Unicersalia  ante  rem  or  extra  rem — ielf- 

or  to  the  perishable ;  or  how  they  assist  ';  existent,  archetypal,  cogitable  substanot'S 

us  towards  the  knowlc<lge  thereof,  being  i  in  which  Particulars  faintly  participate. 

not  in  them,  and  therefore  not  their  sub-  I  The  objections  are  not  superior  in  acuto- 

stance  or  essence ;  or  how  they  stand  in  j  ncss,  and  they  are  decidedly  inferior,  in 

any  nal  relation   to  their  participants,  I  clearness  of  enunciation,  to    those  that 

being  not  immanent  therein.    Particulars  |  Plato  himself  produces   in   the  Parme- 

certainly  do  not  proceed  from  these  Uni-    nides.     Moreover,  several   of   them  are 

versali*,  in  any  intelligible  sense.    To  say  ■  founded  upon  Aristotle's  point  of  view, 

that  the  I'nivorsals  are  archetypes,  and    and  would  have  failed  to  convince  PUta 

tliat    Particulard    partake    in    them,   is  I  The  great  merit  of  Aristotle  in,  that  ho 

unmeaning,  and  mere  jKietic  metaphor,  j  went  beyond  the  negative  of  the  Par- 

For  where  is  the  working  force  to  mould    menidcs,  asserted  this  now  point  of  view 

them  in  conformity  with  the  Universals?  j  of  his  own,  and   formulated   it   into  a 

Any  one  thini^  may  be  likt;,  or  may  he-    counter-theory.     He  rejecte<i   altogether 

come  like,  to  any  other  particular  thing,  I  the  separate  and  exclubivo  reality  which 

by  accid«'nt,  or  without  any  ngulur  ante-    Pluto  ha*l  claimed  for  his  Abr^'lutcs  of 

ccdentcause  to  produce  such  assimilation.  ,  the  cogitable  world,  as  well  as  the  der;- 

The  Hanje  paiticulir  snhstanee,  moreover,    vutive  and  unreal  semblance  that  alone 

will   have   not  one  universtd  archetyi)e  i  Plato   accorded    to   the   sensible   world. 

only,  but  Hcveral.     Thns,  the  same  indi-    Without  dcnyiniij  the  distinction  of  tiie 

vidnal  man  will  have  not  only  the  Self-  .  two,   as  conceivable  and    namccible,  he 

animal  and  the  Self-biped,  but  also  the  I  maintain(;d  that  truth  and  cognition  re- 

Sclf-iimn,   as   archc  typo.      Then    again,     quired  that  they  should  bo  looketl  at  in 

there  Nvill  be  univerr^al  nrehetypes,  not    implication   with   each   other.     And   he 

mer»ly    for    particular   Hen.siblo   objeets*,     went  even  a  step  farther,  in  antithesis  tn 

but  also  for  I'niversals  then, selves;  thus    Plato,  by  revcrsin.i!:  the  order  of  the  twa 

the  genuH  will  be  an  archetype  for  its  '  Instead    of    considering    the    Cogitable 

various  species ;  so  that  the  Baino  whieh  i  Universals  alone  as   real  and   complete 

is  now  archetype  will,  under  other  cir-     in    themselves,   and    the   Sensible   Par- 

cunistances,  ])e  copy.  \  ticulars  as  dei;enerate  and  confused  sem- 

7.  Furthcrnioro,    it    seems    impossible     blances   of    them,   ho    placinl    complete 

that  what  is  Snbstance  or  Kssence  can     reality  in  the  Sensible  Particulars  alone," 

be  pcpnratt;  from  that  when  of  it  is  the 


snbstance   or   ess.-nce.      How    then    can  .  ^^j^^^^   ^\vuv\x.   \.  p.  991.  b.   i3.    .Vvortl 

the  Ihiiversiils,   it   they   Ikj   the  esseiiCcH  '  oth<  r  objections  are  made  bj  Aristotle   ap»Jn-t 

of  sensible   things,  huve  any  existmce  ,  that  varUrty  of  tho  rintonk  thiH)rj-  wbonun  tb? 

apart  from  th(»se  MMlsible  thin'gs ?     Plato  I'l-'i-*  >v.to  commute  int..  Ideal  NumN.^.     I h^ 

^*,,                  ^,       ,,,       ,         XI     1  ^1      T-«  (»bjrctlim!*  <io  not  !>ol<»nK  to  the  controversy  of 

tells  US  in  the  Pha^don,  that  tlie  tonns  u.-aiim,.  uKain*.t  Nominalism, 

or  Univers:ils  are  the  causes  why  i)ar-  I     b  Ari'-totif  tak<H  |tains  to  vimlicAto  again*t  bi'th 

ticulars  both  exist  at  all,  and  Cuuie   into  ^••:»««>   ""•»   th.'   H.-rakUitean*  the  dlfmity  of  the 

I  ..  ,K    .w.  « 1     .   .  f   ..v.^.^.,^^^.^       11..*      S'n*il)l«'   World.     TIk*v   that  drpnviate   urtiMhle 

such  or  such  m.Mles  ot    ex  stence.     li"t     ,,,,j,^.j^  ,^^  j^.^,..,^^,,^,^:,,^„^j„j,^;„^^,,^,^^  ^^^^ 

even  if  we  assume  I  niversals  as  existini:,  kn..wal>Ir.  niak.>  thr  mintakc  (he  ol>sor>-ejt>  ol  con- 
still  the  P.irticillars  participant  therein  fining  tl»<  iratt«ntion  totlie  (Sublunary  interior  uf 
^^ill  not  come  into  being,  unless  there  be  >  ;!»•  l<.)Mnos  wh.»nsindnM  KencratIonaiidde*tn^^^^ 

M   .      .  4  '  1.  ^    . ,.         tiwnlarKolypnvail.    Hut  thiAin  only  anmall  portion 

some  efficient  cause  to  prodtice  moNc-  of  the  mtin- K.«mos.  In  the  largest  porUoo-4h» 
ment ;  moreover,  many  other  things  come     visible,  celestial,  Huperlunary  regioi»~tber«  !■  no 
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and  treated  the  Cogitable  UDivenals  as 
contributory  appendages  thereto;  some 
being  essential,  others  non-essential,  but 
all  of  them  relative,  and  none  of  them 
independent  integers.  His  philosophy 
was  a  complete  revolution  as  compared 
"with  Purmenidesand  Plato ;  a  revolution, 
too,  the  more  calculated  to  last,  because 
he  embodied  it  in  an  elaborate  and 
original  theory  of  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Ontology.  He  was  the  first  philo- 
sopher that,  besides  recognizing  the 
equivocal  character  of  those  general 
terms  whereon  speculative  debate  chiefly 
turns,  endeavoured  methodically  to  set 
out  and  compare  the  different  meanings 
of  each  term,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

However  much  the  Ontology  of  Ari- 
stotle may  fail  to  satisfy  modem  exi- 
gencies, still,  as  compared  with  the 
Platonic  Realism,  it  was  a  considerable 
improvement.  Instead  of  adopting  Ens 
as  a  self-explaining  term,  contrasted  with 
the  Generated  and  Perishable  (the  doc- 
trine of  Plato  in  the  Republic,  PhsBdon, 
and  Timseus),  he  discriminates  several 
distinct  meanings  of  Ens ;  a  discrimina- 
tion not  always  usefully  pursued,  but 
tending  in  the  main  towards  a  better 
theory.  The  distinction  between  Ens 
potential,  and  Ens  actual,  does  not  belong 
directly  to  the  question  between  Realism 
and  Nominalism,  yet  it  is  a  portion  of 
that  philosophical  revolution  wrought  by 
Aristotle  against  Plato — displacement  of 
the  seat  of  reality,  and  transfer  of  it  from 
the  Cogitable  Universal  to  the  Sensible 
Particular.  The  direct  enunciation  of 
this  change  is  contained  in  his  distinction 
of  Ens  into  Fundamental  and  Concomi- 
tant {(rvfifiefirjKds),  and  his  still  greater 
refinement  on  the  same  principle  by 
enumerating  the  ten  varieties  of  Ens 
called  Categories  or  Predicaments.*  He 
will  not  allow  Ens  (nor  Unum)  to  be  a 
genus,  partible  into  species :  he  recognizes 
it  only  as  a  word  of  many  analogous 
meanings,  one  of  them  principal  and  fun- 
damental, the  rest  derivative  and  sub- 
ordinate thereto,  each  in  its  own  manner. 
Aristotle  thus  establishes  a  graduated 
scale  of  Entia,  each  having  its  own  value 

generation  or  destruction  at  all,  nothing  but  per- 
manence and  uniformity.  In  appreciating  the 
Bensible  world  ^Aristotle  says)  philosophers  ought 
to  purduu  the  sLortcomings  of  the  smaller  portion 
on  account  of  the  excellences  of  the  larger;  and 
not  cond'^ran  both  together  on  account  of  the 
smaller  (Metaphys.  r.  v.  p.  1010,  a.  30). 

•  In  enumerating  the  Ten  Categories,  Aristotle 
takes  his  departure  from  the  Proposition— 7/omo  j 
currit — Homo  vincit.  He  assumes  a  particular 
individual  as  subject;  and  he  distributes,  under 
ten  general  heads,  all  the  information  that  can  be 
asked  or  given  about  that  subject— all  the  predi- 
cates that  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  thereof.  [See 
Cb.  iii.,  especially  p.  73,  acq.] 


and  position,  and  its  own  mode  of  con- 
nexion with  the  common  centre.  That 
common  centre  Aristotle  declared  to  be 
of  necessity  some  individual  object — Hoc 
Aliquid,  That  Man,  This  Horse,  Ac. 
This  was  the  common  subject,  to  which 
all  the  other  Entia  belonged  as  predicates, 
and  without  which  none  of  them  had  any 
reality.  We  here  fall  into  the  language 
of  Logic,  the  first  theory  of  which  we 
owe  to  Aristotle.  His  ontological  classi- 
fication was  adapted  to  that  theory. 

As  we  are  here  ooncemed  only  with 
the  different  ways  of  conceiving  the  re- 
lation between  the  Particular  and  the 
Universal,  we  are  not  called  on  to  criti- 
cize the  well-known  decuple  enumeration 
of  Categories  or  Predicaments  given  by 
Aristotle,  both  in  his  treatise  called  by 
that  name  and  elsewhere.  For  our  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the 
particular  sensible  Hoc  Aliquid  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  ultimate  subject,  to 
which  all  Universals  attach,  as  deter- 
minants or  accompaniments;  and  that, 
if  this  condition  oe  wanting,  the  un- 
attached Universal  cannot  rank  among 
complete  Entia.  The  subject  or  First 
Substance,  which  can  never  become  a 
predicate,  is  established  as  the  indis- 
pensable ultimate  subject  for  aU  predi- 
cates; if  that  disappears,  all  predicates 
disappear  along  with  it.  The  Particular 
thus  becomes  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
whereon  all  Universals  rest.  Aristotle  is 
indeed  careful  to  point  out  a  gradation 
in  these  predicates:  some  are  essential 
to  the  subject,  and  thus  approach  so  near 
to  the  First  Substance  that  he  calls  them 
Second  Substances :  others,  and  the  most 
in  number,  are  not  thus  essential ;  these 
last  are  Concomitants  or  Accidents,  and 
some  of  them  fall  so  much  short  of  com- 
plete Entity  that  he  describes  them  as 
near  to  Non-Entia.'  But  all  of  them, 
essential  or  unessential,  are  alike  con- 
stituents or  appendages  of  the  First  Sub- 
stance or  Particular  Subject,  and  have 
no  reality  in  any  other  character. 

We  thus  have  the  counter-tlieory  of 
Aristotle  against  the  Platonic  Realism. 
Instead  of  separate  Universal  Substances, 
containing  in  themselves  full  reality,  and 
forfeiting  much  of  that  reality  when  they 
faded  down  into  the  shadowy  copies 
called  Particulars,  he  inverts  the  Pla- 
tonic order,  announces  full  reality  to  be 
the  privilege  of  the  Particular  Sensible, 
and  confines  the  function  of  the  Universal 

•  Aristot.  Metaph.  E.  p.  1026,  b.  21 :  «paivtrat 
ftiu  TO  aviifi«fir\%6t  kffi'K  ti  tow  u»j  ovtov. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian 
point  of  view,  than  the  fact  that  Plato  applies  the 
same  designation  to  all  particular  objects  of  sense 
—that  they  are  onlj  midway  between  Entia  and 
Non-Entia  (Republic,  v.  pp.  478-479). 
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to  that  of  a  predicate,  in  or  along  with 
the  Particular.  There  Lj  no  doctrine 
that  he  protests  against  more  frequently 
than  the  ascribing  of  separate  reality  to 
the  UniversaL  The  tendency  to  do  this, 
he  signalizes  as  a  natural  but  unfortunate 
illusion,  lessening  the  beneficial  efficacy 
of  universal  demonstrative  reaaoning.* 
And  he  declares  it  to  be  a  ooroUnry  from 
this  view  of  the  Particular  as  indispens- 
able subject  along  with  the  Universal  as 
its  predicate — Tlmt  the  first  principles  of 
Demonstration  in  all  the  separate  theo- 
retical sciences  must  be  obtained  by 
Induction  from  particulars:  first  by 
impressions  of  sense  preserved  in  the 
memory;  then  by  multiplied  remem- 
brances enlarged  into  one  experience; 
lastly,  by  many  experiences  generalized 
into  one  principle  by  the  'SoUlb.^ 

While  Aristotle  thus  declares  Induction 
to  be  the  source  from  whence  Demon- 
stration in  these  separate  sciences  draws 
its  first  princi|>les,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  that  his  manner  of 
treating  Science  is  not  always  conform- 
able to  this  declaration,  and  that  he  often 
seems  to  forget  Induction  altogether. 
This  is  the  case  not  only  in  his  First 
Philosophy,  or  Metaphysics,  but  also  in 
his  Physics.  He  there  professes  to  trace 
out  what  he  calls  beginnings,  causes, 
elements,  &c.,  and  ho  analyses  most  of 
the  highest  generalities.  Yet  still  these 
analytical  enquiries  (whatever  be  tlieir 
value)  are  usually,  if  not  always,  kept  in 
subordination  to  the  count-r- theory  that 
he  had  sot  up  against  the  Platonic  Real- 
ism. Complete  reality  resides  (he  con- 
stantly repeats)  only  in  the  particular 
sensible  substances  and  sensible  facts  or 
movements  that  compose  the  aggregate 
Kosmos:  which  is  not  generated,  but 
eternal,  both  as  to  substance  and  as  to 
movement  If  these  sensible  substances 
disappear,  nothing  remains.  The  begin- 
nings and  causes  exist  only  relatively  to 
these  particulars.  Form,  Matter,  Pri- 
vation, are  not  real  Beings,  antecedent 
to  the  Kosmos,  and  pre-exirttent  gene- 
rators of  the  subbtatices  constituting  the 
Kosmos ;  they  are  logical  fragments  or 
factors,  obtained  by  mental  analysis  and 
comparison,  assidting  to  methodize  our 
philosophical  point  of  view  or  conception 
of  those  substances,  but  incjipable  of 
being  understood,  and  having  no  value 
of  their  own,  apart  from  the  substances. 


•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Poster.  I.  xxiv.  p.  86,  a.  31, 
b.  19. 

b  See  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Analytica 
PosleHorn. 

A  Hmilar  d'jctrlne  is  utatod  by  Plato  in  the  Pha»- 
don  (p.  96,  U)  AH  one  among  the  intelU'ctual  phujtofl 
that  Sokratrs  had  pawed  through  in  the  course  of 
hit  Ills,  irithoat  continaing  in  them. 


Some  such  logical  aoalysU  (that  of  Ari- 
stotle or  some  other)  is  an  indiBpenaabb 
condition  even  of  the  meet  stnotly  in- 
ductive phUoBophy. 

There  are  some  portions  of  the  writingi 
of  Ariatotle  (espeoiallj  the   third  book 
De  Anim&  and  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
Metaphysioa)  where  he  appears  to  low 
sight  of  the  limit  here  indicated;  bat, 
with  few  exceptions,  we  find  him  eos- 
stantly  remembering,  and  often  repet^ 
ing,  the  great  truth  formolated  in  hii 
Categories :     that    full    or    snbstantire 
reality  resides  only  in  the  Hoc  AJiqoid, 
with  its  predicates  implicated  with  it, 
and  that  even  the  highest  of  these  pre- 
dicates   (Second    Substances)    have  no 
reality  apart  from  some  one  of  their  psr^ 
ticulars.    We  must  recollect  that,  tbongh 
Aristotle   denies   to    the    predicates  a 
separcUe  reality,  he  recognizee  in  then 
an  adjective  reality,  as  aocompanimeotf 
nnd  determinants :   he  oontemplates  tU 
the  ten  Categories  as  distinct  varietiei 
of  existence.*     This  is  sufficient  as  s 
basis  for  abstraction,   whereby  we  can 
name  them  and  reason   upon  them  u 
distinct  objects  of  thought  or  points  of 
view,  although  none  of  them  come  into 
reality  except  as  implicated  with  a  sen- 
sible particular.    Of  such  reasoning  Ari- 
stotle s  First  Philosophy  chiefly  ooosisti; 
and   he  introduces  peculiar    phrasis  to 
describe  this  distinction  of  reason  be- 
tween two  different  points  of  view,  where 
the  real  object  spoken  of  is  one  and  the 
same.    The  frequency  of  the  ooeasiocs 
taken  to  point  out  that  distinction  maria     j 
his  anxiety  to  keep  the  First  Philosopbj     ^ 
in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  Realitj 
announced  in  his  Categories. 

The  Categories  of  Aristotle  appear  ta 
have  become  more  widely  known  thin 
any  other  part  of  his  philosophy.  Tb^y 
were  much  discussed  by  the  sects  oomicg 
after  him ;  and,  even  when  not  adopted, 
were  present  to  speculative  minds  as  s 
'  scheme  to  be  amended. '^  Most  nf  tite 
arguments  turned  upon  the  nine  later 
Categories:  it  was  debated  whether 
these  were  properlv  enumerated  and 
\  discriminated,  and  whether  tho  enumen- 
tion  as  a  whole  was  exhaustive. 

With  these  details,  however,  the  ques- 
tion between  Kealism  and  its  counUtf- 
th(K)ry  (whether  Conceptualism  or  Nomi- 
nalism) is  not  mati>rially  conoeme<i  The 
standard  against  Realism  was  raised  by 
Aristotle  in  the  First  Category,  when  he 
procluimoil  the  Hoc  Aliquid  to  be  the  | 
only  complete  Kus,  and  the  Universal  to 

•  ArLstot.  Metaphyff.  A.  p.  1017,  a.  33:  o^axr* 
7«i^i  \t-^tjat  (t«  <rxi7/LiaTa  T^f  KOTiryo^'oc),  TO#ai^ 

TliiM  is  tho  just  renurk  of  TreadeleDbarg. 
Kategoricnlehre,  p.  317. 
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exist  only  along  with  it  as  a  predicate, 
being  nothing  in  itself  apart ;  and  when 
he  enumerated  Quality  as  one  among  the 
predicates,  and  nothing  beyond.  In  the 
Platonic  Realism  (Phsadon,  TimsQus, 
Parmenides)  what  Aristotle  called 
Quality  was  the  highest  and  most  in- 
contestable among  all  Substances — the 
Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  &o. ; 
what  Aristotle  called  Second  Substance 
was  also  Substance  in  the  Platonic 
liealism,  though  not  so  incontestably ; 
but  what  Aristotle  called  First  Sub- 
stance was  in  the  Platonic  Realism,  no 
Substance  at  all,  but  only  one  among 
a  multitude  of  confused  and  transient 
shadows.  It  is  in  the  First  and  Third 
Categories  that  the  capital  antithesis  of 
Aristotle  against  the  Platonic  Realism  is 
contained.  As  far  as  that  antithesis  is 
concerned,  it  matters  little  whether  the 
aggregate  of  predicates  be  subdivided 
under  nine  general  heads  (Categories) 
or  under  three. 

In  the  century  succeeding  Aristotle, 
the  Stoic  philosophers  altered  his  Cate- 
gories, and  drew  up  a  new  list  of  their 
own,  containing  only  four  distinct  heads 
instead  of  ten.  We  have  no  record  or 
explanation  of  the  Stoic  Categories  from 
any  of  their  authors;  so  that  we  are 
compelled  to  accept  the  list  on  secondary 
authority,  from  the  comments  of  critics, 
mostly  opponents.  But,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  they  retained  in  their  First 
Category  the  capital  feature  of  Aristotle's 
First  Category — the  primacy  of  the  First 
Substance  or  Hoc  Aliquid  and  its  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  imparting  reality  to  all 
the  other  Categories.  Indeed,  the  Stoics 
seem  not  only  to  have  retained  this 
characteristic,  but  to  have  exaggerated  it. 
They  did  not  recognize  so  close  an 
approach  of  the  Universal  to  the  Par- 
ticular, as  is  implied  by  giving  to  it  a 
second  place  in  the  same  Category,  and 
calling  it  Second  Substance.  The  First 
Category  of  the  Stoics  (Something  or 
Subject)  included  only  particular  sub- 
stances ;  all  Universals  were  by  them 
ranked  in  the  other  Categories,  being 
regarded  as  negations  of  substances,  and 
designated  by  the  term  Non-Somethings 
— Non-Substances.* 

The  Neo-Platonist  Plotinus,  in  the 
third  century  after  the  Christian  era* 
agreed  with  the  Stoics  (though  look- 
ing from  the  opposite  point  of  view) 
in  disapproving  Aristotle's  arrange- 
ment of  Second  Substance  in  the  same 
Category  with  First  Substance.**  He 
criticizes    at    some    length    both    the 


a  Prantl, Ge«ch. der  Loglk,  I. vl. p. 420 :  tSrtva 
TOKOfva  nap'  avroit  Xtferat,  &C. 

k  Plotinus,  Ennetd.  vi.l,  2. 


Aristotelian  list  of  Categories,  and  the 
Stoic  list :  but  he  falls  back  into  the 
Platonic  and  even  the  Parmenidean 
point  of  view.  His  capital  distinction  is 
between  Cogitables  and  Sensibles.  The 
Cogitables  are  in  his  view  the  most  real 
(i.e.  the  Aristotelian  Second  Substance  is 
more  real  than  the  First) ;  among  them 
the  highest,  Unum  or  Bonum,  is  the 
grand  fountain  and  sovereign  of  all  the 
rest.  Plotinus  thus  departed  altogether 
from  the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and 
revived  the  Platonic  or  Parmenidean 
Realism ;  yet  not  without  some  Aristote- 
lian modifications.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  departure  his  devoted  friend 
and  scholar  Porphyry  did  not  follow  him. 
Porphyry  not  only  composed  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  but 
also  vindicated  them  at  g^eat  length, 
in  a  separate  commentary,  against  the 
censures  of  Plotinus  ;  Dexippus,  Jam- 
bliohns,  and  Simplikius,  followed  in  the 
same  track.*  Still,  though  Porphyry 
stood  forward  both  as  admirer  and 
champion  of  the  Aristotelian  Categories, 
he  did  not  consider  that  the  question 
raised  by  the  First  Category  of  Aristotle 
against  the  Platonic  Realism  was  finally 
decided.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  three  problems  cited  above  out  of  the 
Introduction  of  Porphyry ;  where  he  pro- 
claims it  to  be  a  deep  and  difficult 
enquiry,  whether  Genera  and  Species  had 
not  a  real  substantive  existence  apart 
from  the  individuals  composing  them. 
Aristotle,  both  in  the  Categories  and  in 
many  other  places,  had  declared  his 
opinion  distinctly  in  the  negative  against 
Plato;  but  Porphyry  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  between  the  two,  though  he 
insists,  in  language  very  Aristotelian,  on 
the  distinction  between  First  and  Second 
Substance.** 

Through  the  translations  and  manuals 
of  Boethius  and  others,  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle  were  transmitted  to  the 
Latin  Churchmen,  and  continued  to  be 
read  even  through  the  darkest  ages,  when 
the  Analytica  and  the  Topica  were  un- 
known or  neglected.  The  Aristotelian 
discrimination  between  First  and  Second 
Substance  was  thus  always  kept  in  sight, 
and  Boethius  treated  it  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  Porphyry  had  done 
,  before  him.''  Alcuin,  Rhabanus  Maurus. 
and  Eric  of  Auxerre,'*  in  the  eighth  and 


•  SimplikioB,  Scbol.  in  Aristotel.  Categ.  p.  40,  a, 
b,  Brandis. 

»•  Prantl,  Oeschichte  der  Loglk,  I.  xl.  p.  634,  n. 
69.  Upon  this  account  Prantl  finds  Porphyry 
guilty  of  "  empiricism  in  Its  extreme  crudeness'* 
— "Jene  anaaerste  Rohheit  dee  Elmpirismus." 

•  Ibid.  I.  xii.  p.  685;  Trendelenburg,  Katego- 
rienlehre,  p.  246. 

•  Ueberweg,  Oeichicht«  der  Philoeophie  der 
scholasUachen  Zeit,  p.  is. 
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ninth  centuries,  repeated  what  they  found  f 
in  BoethiuB,  and  upheld  the  Aristotelian 
tradition  unimpaired.    But  Scotus  Eri- 
gena   {d.    880    a.d.)    took    an    entirely 
opposite    view,    and     reverted    to    the 
Platonic  traditions,  though  with  a  large 
admixture  of   Aristotelian   ideas.      He 
was  a  Christian  Platonist,  blending  the 
transcendentalism  of  Plato  and  Plotinus 
with  theological  dogmatic  influences  de- 
rived from  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  Areo- 
pag^ta  and  others)   and  verging  some- 
what even  towards  Pantheism.     Scotus 
Erigena  revived  the  doctrine  of  Cogitable 
Universalia  extra  rem  and  ante  rem.    He 
declared  express  opposition  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  First  Aristotelian  Cate- 
gory, whereby  the  individual  was  put 
first,  in  the  character  of  subject;    the 
Universal  second,  in  the  character  only 
of  predicate ;  complete  reality  belonging 
to  the  two  in  conjunction.    Scotus  main- 
tained that  the  Cogitable  or  Incorporeal 
Universal  was  the  first,  the  true   and 
complete  real ;  from  whence  the  sensible 
individuals  were  secondary,  incomplete, 
multiple,  derivatives.*    But,  though  he 

•  PranU,  Oeach.  der  Logik,  II.  zili.  pp.  39-36. 


thus  adopts  and  enforoes  the  Platooie 
theory  of  Univeraala  ante  rem  and  extn 
rem,  he  does  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  deny  that  Universals  maj  be  in  n 
also. 

The  contradiction  of  the  Ariatoieliiii 
traditions,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Firit 
Category,  thus  proclaimed  by  Scotof 
Erigena,  appears  to  have  provoked  ooii- 
siderable  opposition  among  his  immediate 
successors.  Nevertheless  he  also  obtained 
partizans.  Bemi^us  of  Auxerre  and 
others  not  only  defended  the  Platonie 
Realism,  but  carried  it  as  far  as  Plato 
himself  had  done;  aflArming  that  not 
merely  Universal  Substances,  but  also 
Universfld  Accidents,  had  a  real  separate 
existence,  apart  from  and  anterior  to 
individusds.*  The  controversy  for  and 
against  the  Platonic  Realism  was  thai 
distinctly  launched  in  the  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  upheld  both  as  • 
philosophical  revival,  and  as  theologically 
orthodox,  entitled  to  supersede  the  tm> 
ditional  counter-theory  of  Aristotlsi 

•  Prantl,  Oeech.  d«r  Loslk,  n.  zUi.  *pB.  44, 
46-47. 
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FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 


A.—Sir  William  Hamilton  on  AristoUe^s 

Doctrine. 

In  reading  attentively  Hamilton's  **  Dis- 
eertation  on  the  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense  "  (Note  A,  annexed  to  ed.  of  Reid's 
Works,  p.  742,  seq.),  I  find  it  difficult  to 
seize  accurately  what  he  means  by  the 
term.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  unsays  in 
one  passage  what  he  says  in  another; 
and  that  what  he  tells  us  (p.  750,  b.)i  viz. 
that  *^  philosophers  have  rarely  scrupled, 
on  the  one  hand,  quietly  to  supersede  the 
data  of  consciousness,  so  often  as  these 
did  not  fall  in  with  their  pre-£Miopted 
opinions ;  and  on  the  other  clamorously 
to  appeal  to  them  as  irrecusable  truths, 
so  often  as  they  could  allege  them  in 
corroboration  of  their  own,  or  in  refuta- 
tion of  a  hostile,  doctrine  " — is  illustrated 
by  his  own  practice. 

On  page  752,  a.,  he  compares  Common 
Sense  to  Common  Law,  and  regards  it  as 
consisting  in  certain  elementary  feelings 
and  beliefs,  which,  though  in  possession 
of  all,  can  only  be  elicited  and  declared 
by  philosophers,  who  declare  it  very 
differently.  This  comparison,  however, 
sets  aside  unassisted  Common  Sense  as 
an  available  authority.  To  make  it  so 
we  must  couple  with  it  the  same  supple- 
ment that  Common  Law  requires;  that 
is,  we  must  agree  on  some  one  philosopher 
as  authoritative  exponent  of  Common 
Sense.  The  Common  Law  of  one  country 
is  different  from  that  of  another.  Even 
in  the  same  country,  it  is  differently 
construed  and  set  forth  by  different 
witnesses,  advocates,  and  judges.  In 
each  country,  a  supreme  tribunal  is  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  these  versions 
and  to  declare  the  law.  The  analogy 
goes  farther  than  Hamilton  wishes. 

On  the  same  page,  he  remarks : — **  In 
saying  (to  use  the  words  of  Aristotle) 
simply  and  without  qualification,  that 
this  or  that  is  a  knoum  truth,  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  in  fact  recognized  by  all, 
but  only  by  such  as  are  of  a  sound  under- 
standing ;  just  as,  in  saying  absolutely 
that  a  thing  is  wholesome,  we  must  be 
held  to  mean,  to  such  as  are  of  a  hale 
constitution."  The  passage  of  Aristotle's 
Topica  here  noticed  will  bo  found  to 
have  a  different  bearing  from  that  which 
Hamilton  gives  it. 


Aristotle  is  laying  down  (Topioa,  VL 
iv.  p.  141,  a.  23-p.  142,  a.  16)  the  various 
lines  of  argument  which  may  be  followed 
out,  when  you  are  testing  in  dialectic^al 
debate  a  definition  given  or  admitted  by 
the  opponent.  There  cannot  be  more 
than  one  definition  of  the  same  thing: 
the  definition  ought  to  declare  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  priora  and  notiora. 
But  notiora  admits  of  two  meanings: 
(1)  notiora  simplieiter  ;  (2)  notiora  no&if 
or  8inguli$  hominibus.  Under  the  first 
head,  that  which  is  pritu  is  absolutely 
more  knowable  than  that  which  is  pos" 
terius ;  thus,  a  point  more  than  a  nne, 
a  line  more  than  a  plane,  a  plane  more 
than  a  solid.  But  under  the  second  head 
this  order  is  often  reversed :  to  most  men 
the  solid  (as  falling  more  under  sense) 
is  more  knowable  than  the  plane,  the 
plane  than  the  line,  the  line  than  the 
point.  The  first  {notiora  aimpliciter)  is 
the  truly  scientific  order,  suited  to 
superior  and  accurate  minds,  employed 
in  teaching,  learning,  and  demonstra- 
tion (p.  141,  a,  29:  KaBdwtp  iv  rats  &To8f- 
i^taiy,  o?7»  yiip  waaa  Hi^curKoXla  koL 
/jidBriiris  lfx**» — ^*  16  :  hriarrnxoviKi&Ttpov 
yhp  rh  ToiovrSy  iffriv).  The  second 
{notiora  nobis)  is  adapted  to  ordinary 
minds,  who  cannot  endure  regular  teach- 
ing, nor  understand  a  definition  founded 
on  the  first  order.  But  definitions 
founded  on  the  second  alone  (Aristotle 
says)  are  not  satisfactory,  nor  do  they 
reveal  the  true  essence  of  the  thing 
defined :  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  de- 
finition unless  what  is  notitu  simplieiter 
coincides  with  what  is  notitu  nobis  (p. 
141,  b.  24).  He  then  proceeds  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  notitu  nmplieiter ;  and 
this  is  the  psissage  quoted  by  Hamilton. 
After  having  said  that  the  notiora  nobis 
are  not  fixed  and  uniform,  but  vary  with 
different  individuals,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times,  he 
goes  on :  **  It  is  plain  therefore  that  we 
ought  not  to  define  by  such  characteris- 
tics as  these  (the  notiora  nobis)^  but  by 
the  notiora  simplieiter :  for  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  obtain  a  definition 
one  and  the  same  at  all  times.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  notifis  simplieiter  is  not  that 
which  is  knowable  to  all,  but  that  which 
is  knowable  to  those  who  are  well  trained 
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in  their  Intelligence ;  just  as  the  abso- 
lutely wholesome  is  that  which  is  whole- 
some to  those  who  are  well  constituted 
in  their  bodies*' (fo-wf  bh  koI  t^  airXw; 
yv<&piyuov  oh  rh  iracri  yvtipifjLSy  iariyj  &AAd 
r6  To7s  c2  bicacti/jLtvois  r^y  iidyoicof,  KoBdxtp 
Kol  T^  atrXus  ^t€iyhy  rh  rails  c5  tx^viTi  rh 
awfta — p.  142,  a.  9). 

Hamilton's  translation  misses  the  point 
of  Aristotle,  who  here  repeats  what  he 
frequently  also  declares  in  other  parts  of 
his  writings  (see  Analyt.  Post.  I.  i.  p. 
71,  b.   83),  namely,  the    contrast    and 
antithesis  between  noiius  simpJiciter  (or 
TuUurd)   and    notius  nobis.     This    is    a 
technical  distinction  of  his  own,  which 
he  had  explained  very  fully  in  the  page 
preceding    the     words     translated     by 
Hamilton ;  and  the  words  are  intendea 
as  a  supplementary  caution,  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misunderstanding  of 
the  phrase.    Hamilton's  words — "  saying 
simply,  and  without  qualification,  that 
this  or  that  is  a  known  truth,"  do  not 
oonvey  Aristotle's  meaning  at  all ;  again, 
the  words — **  such  as  are  of  a  sound  under- 
standing," fail  equally  in  rendering  what 
Aristotle  means  by  rols  tZ  bioKtifitvoisT^y 
Stdfyoiov.    Aristotle  tells  us  distinctly  (in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  paragraph) 
that  he  intends  to  contrast  the  few  minds 
scientific  or  prepared  for  scientific  disci- 
pline, with  the  many  minds  unscientific 
or  unprepared  for  such  discipline :  he 
does  not  intend  to   contrast   **  men  of 
sound  understanding"  with  men  **notof 
sound  understanding." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Hamilton  has 
here  taken  a  passage  nway  from  its 
genuine  sense  in  the  Aristotelian  context, 
and  has  pressed  it  into  his  service  to 
illustrate  a  view  of  his  own,  foreign  to 
that  of  Aristotle.  He  has  done  the  like 
with  some  other  passages,  to  which  I  will 
now  advert. 

Wliat  he  says,  pp.  764-766,  about  Ari- 
stotle's use  of  the  term  i^itDfia  is  ouite 
opposed  to  the  words  of  Aristotle  him- 
self, who  plainly  certifies  it  as  being 
already  in  his  time  a  technical  U'lm  with 
mathemntioiuns  (Met.  r.  p.  100.'),  a.  20). 
On  p.  7GG,  a.,  Hamilton  says  that  the 
word  o|(a>jua  is  not  used  in  any  work 
extant  prior  to  Aristotle  in  a  logical 
sense.  This  is  true  as  to  any  trork  re- 
maining to  us,  but  Aristotle  himself 
talks  of  previous  philosophers  orreasontrs 
who  had  so  used  it;  thus  he  speaks  of 
Harh,  rh  Zi)vwpoi  i.^lwna  (Metaph.  B.  p. 
1001,  b.  7) — "according  to  tlie  assump- 
tion laid  down  by  Zeno  as  authoritative." 
Of  this  passage  Hamilton  takes  no  notice : 
he  only  refers  to  the  'J'opioa,  intimating 
a  doubt  (in  my  judgment  groundless  and 
certainly  professed  by  few  modem  critics, 
if  any)  whether  the  Topica  is  a  genuine 


work  of  ArlBtotle.  In  the  time  of  Ari- 
stotle, various  uiathematical  teachen 
laid  down  Axioms,  such  as.  If  equals  l» 
taken  from  equals,  the  remainden  will  be 
equal;  In  all  propositions,  either  ths 
affirmative  or  the  negative  must  be  true, 
&a  But  the  case  of  Zeno  shows  ns  thst 
other  philosophers  also  laid  down  Axknu 
of  their  own,  which  were  not  onivenally 
accepted  by  others.  What  Hamilton 
here  says,  about  Axioms,  has  little  per- 
tinence as  a  oontribntion  to  the  Philo- 
Bophy  of  Common  Sense. 

Again,  Hamilton  says,  p.  770,  a. :  **•  The 
native  contributions  by  the  mind  itielf 
to  our  concrete  cognitions  have,  prior 
to  their  elicitation  into  conscioiifiieM 
through  experience,  onlj  a  poientialy 
and  in  actuai  experience  only  an  apflioi, 
engaged,  or  implicate^  existenoe." 

These  words  narrow  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  opposite  schools 
so  much,  that  1  cannot  see  where  it  is 
drawn.  Every  germ  has  in  it  the 
potentialitiea  of  that  which  it  will  after- 
wards become.  No  one  disputes  that  s 
baby  just  bom  has  mental  paientiaiUiri 
not  possessed  by  a  pnppy,  a  calf,  or  an 
acorn.  What  is  the  differenoe  betweea 
cognitions  eticited  through  experiemee^  and 
cognitions  derived  from  experience  f  To 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Bclatiritj, 
both  our  impressions  of  sense  and  our 
mental  activities  (such  as  memory,  di^ 
'  crimination, comparison,  abstraction, kf) 
are  alike  indispensable  to  experieixv. 
The  difference,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  the  Inductile 
School,  is  not  so  much  about  the  prooe»« 
whereby  cognitions  are  acquired,  »* 
about  the  mode  of  testing  and  measuriog 
the  authority  of  those  cognitions  nbe^ 
acquired.  Hamilton  will  not  deny  that 
many  of  the  cognitions  which  he  <let)cribir» 
as  elicited  by  experience  are  untrue  or 
exaggerated.  How  are  we  to  discrimirts'^ 
these  from  the  true?  The  Inductile 
School  would  reply  :  "  By  the  test  of  ex- 
perience, and  by  that  alone :  if  these  cog 
nitions,  which  nave  been  elicited  in  vour 
mind  through  experience,  are  refuted  or 
ncit  confirmed  when  tested  by  subaequent 
experience  carefully  watched  and  selcctvd 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  not  true  or 
trustworUiy  cognitions."  But  Hamilti^n 
would  not  concur  in  this  answer :  he 
would  say  that  the  cognitions,  tbougrh 
elicited  through  experience,  did  not  de- 
rive their  authority  or  trustworthiDe^i 
from  experience,  but  wore  binding  and 
authoiitative  in  themselves,  whether 
confirmed  by  experience  or  not  In 
speaking  about  Axioms,  p.  764,  b.,  he 
says;  "Aristotle  limited  '  (this  is  not 
correct :  Aristotle  did  not  limit  as  brre 
affirmed)  "  the  expression  Axiom  to  thr-K* 
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judgments  which,  on  occasion  of  experi- 
ence, arise  naturally  and  necessarily  in 
the  conscious  mind,  and  which  are  there- 
fore virtually  prior  to  experience."  That 
they  are  not  prior  to  experience  in  order 
of  timej  is  admitted  in  the  words  just 
cited  from  Hamilton  himself:  he  means, 
therefore,  prior  in  logical  authority — 
carrying  with  them  the  quality  of  neces- 
eiiy^  even  though  experience  may  afford 
no  confirmation  of  them.  This  is  what 
he  says,  on  pp.  753-754,  about  causality : 
metaphysical  causality  mmt  be  believed, 
as  a  necessary  and  subjective  law  of  the 
observer — though  there  is  no  warrant 
for  it  in  experience. 

The  question  between  Hamilton  and 
the  Inductive  School,  I  repeat,  is  not  so 
much  about  the  psychological  genesis  of 
beliefs,  as  about  the  test  for  distinguish- 
ing true  from  false  or  uncertified  beliefs, 
among  those  beliefs  which  arise,  often 
and  usually,  in  the  minds  of  most  men. 
Is  there  any  valid  tost  other  than  experi- 
ence itself,  as  intentionally  varied  by 
experiments  and  interpreted  by  careful 
Induction?  Are  we  ever  warranted  in 
afiirming  what  transcends  experience, 
except  to  the  extent  to  which  the  infer- 
ence from  Induction  (from  some  to  all) 
always  transcends  actual  observation? 
This  seems  to  me  the  real  question  at 
issue  between  the  contending  schools  of 
Metaphysics.  Hamilton,  while  he  rejects 
experience  as  the  test,  furnishes  no  other 
test  whereby  we  can  discriminate  the 
erroneous  beliefs  "  which  are  elicited  into 
consciousness  through  experience,"  from 
the  true  beliefs  which  are  elicited  in  like 
manner. 

In  discussing  the  doctrine  which 
Hamilton  and  other  philosophers  entitle 
Common  Sense  (in  the  metaphysical  im- 
port which  they  assign  to  it),  it  is  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  legitimate 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  before  it  was 
pressed  into  service  by  a  particular 
school  of  metaphysicians.  Every  one 
who  lives  through  childhood  ana  boy- 
hood up  to  man's  estate  will  unavoidably 
acquire  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
and  certain  habits  of  believing,  feeling, 
judging.  &c. ;  differing  materially  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  and  varying 
to  a  less  degree  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  age  and  country,  yet  still 
including  more  or  less  which  is  common 
to  the  large  majority.  That  fire  burns ; 
that  water  quenches  thirst  and  drowns ; 
that  the  sun  gives  light  and  heat ;  that 
animals  are  all  mortal  and  cannot  live 
long  without  nourishment, — these  and 
many  other  beliefs  are  not  possessed  by 
a  very  young  child,  but  are  acquired  by 
every  man  as  he  grows  up,  though  he 
cannot  remember  how  or  when  he  learnt 


them.  The  sum  total  of  the  beliefs  thus 
acquired,  by  the  impressions  and  in- 
fluences under  which  every  growing 
mind  must  pass,  constitutes  the  Common 
Sense  of  a  particular  age  and  country. 
A  person  wanting  in  any  of  them  would 
be  considered,  by  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  deficient  in  Common 
Sense.  If  I  meet  an  adult  stranger,  I 
presume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he 
has  acquired  them,  and  I  talk  to  him 
accordingly.  I  also  presume  (being  in 
England)  that  he  has  learnt  the  language 
of  the  country ;  and  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  English  speech  where- 
by such  beliefs  and  their  correlative  dis- 
beliefs are  enunciated.  If  I  affirm  to 
him  any  one  of  these  beliefs,  he  assents 
to  it  at  once:  it  appears  to  him  self- 
evident— that  is,  requiring  no  further 
or  extraneous  evidence  to  support  it. 
1'hough  it  appears  to  him  self-evident, 
however,  the  proposition  may  possibly 
be  false.  To  a  Greek  of  the  Aristotelian 
age,  no  proposition  could  appear  more 
self-evident  than  that  of  the  earth  being 
at  rest.  No  term  can  be  more  thoroughly 
relative  than  the  term  self-evident :  that 
which  appears  so  to  one  man,  will  often 
not  appear  so  to  another,  and  may  some- 
times appear  altogether  untrue. 

But,  if  we  suppose  an  individual  to 
whom  one  of  these  beliefs  does  not  appear 
self-evident,  and  who  requires  proo^  ho 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  be  told  that  every 
one  else  believes  it,  and  that  it  is  a 
dictate  of  CJommon  Sense.    He  probably 
knows  that  already,  and  yet,  neverthe- 
less, he  is  not  convinced.    Aristarchus 
of  Samos  was  told  doubtless,  often  enough| 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth  being  at 
rest  was  the  plain  verdict  of  Common 
Sense ;  but  he  did  not  the  less  controvert 
it.    You  must  produce  the  independent 
proof  which  the  recusant  demancb ;  and, 
if  your  doctrine  is  true  and  trustworthy, 
such  proof  can  be  produced.    I  will  here 
remark  that,  in  so  far  as  Common  Sense 
can  properly  be  quoted  as  an  authority 
or  presumptive  authority,  it  is  such  only 
in  the  sense  proclaimed  by  Herakleitus 
and  La  Mcnnais,  as  cited  by  Hamilton, 
pp.  770-771 :  "  as  a  magazine  of  ready- 
fabricated    dogmas."      Hamilton    finds 
fault  with  both  of  thom  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  rightiy  interpret,  and 
that  he  wrongly  interprets,  what  Common 
Sense,  as  generally  understood,  is ;  and 
moreover,  that  most  of  the  other  authori- 
ties whom  he  himself  quotes  understand 
the  phrase  as  these  two  understand  it. 
Common  Sense  i«  "  a  magazine  of  ready- 
fabricated  dogmas,"  as  La  Mennais  (see 
p.  771,  a.)  considers  it— dogmas  assumed 
as    self-evident,  and    as    requiring    no 
proof.     It  only  becomes  "a  source   of 
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elementary  truths  *'  when  analysed  and 
remodelled  by  philosophers.  Now  philo> 
Bophers  differ  much  in  their  mode  of 
analysing  it  (as  Hamilton  himself  de- 
clares emphatically^  ^^^  bring  out  of 
it  different  elementary  truths;  each  of 
them  professing  to  follow  Common  Sense 
and  quoting  Common  Reuse  as  warranty. 
It  is  plain  that  Common  Sense  is  no 
authority  for  cither  one  of  two  discre- 
pant modes  of  analysis.  Its  authority 
counts  for  those  dogmas  out  of  which 
the  analysis  is  made,  in  so  far  as  Com- 
mon Sense  is  authoritative  at  alL 

Hamilton  cites  or  indicates  thirteen 
different  Aristotelian  passages,  in  order 
to  support  his  view  that  Aristotle  is  to 
be  numbered  among  the  cliampions  of 
authoritative  Common  Sense.  It  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  the  passages  prove 
nothing,  and  that  only  one  proves  much, 
in  favour  of  that  view.  I  shall  touch 
upon  them  seriatim. 

(a)  "  First  truths  are  such  as  are  be- 
lieved, not  through  aught  else"  (say 
rather  throurfh  other  truths)  **  but  through 
themselves  alone.  For,  in  regard  to  the 
first  principles  of  science,  we  ought  not 
to  require  the  reason  Why;  for  each 
such  principle  behoves  to  be  itself  a 
belief  in  and  of  itself."  ■  After  the  words 
reason  Why,  Hamilton  inserts  the  follow- 
ing additional  words  of  bis  own  in 
brackets — "  but  only  the  fact  That  they 
are  given." 

I  demur  to  the  words  in  brackets,  as 
implying  an  hypothesis  not  contained  in 
Aristotle ;  who  says  only  that  the  truth 
affirmed  by  the  teacher  must  be  such  as 
the  learner  is  prepared  to  believe  with- 
out asking  any  questions.  It  may  bo  an 
analytical  truth  (sensu  Kantiano),  in 
which  the  predicate  asserts  only  what 
the  learner  knows  to  be  already  contained 
in  the  definition  of  the  subject.  It  may 
bo  a  synthetical  truth ;  yet  asserting 
only  what  he  is  familiar  with  by  constant, 
early,  uncontradicted,  obvious,  experi- 
ence. In  either  case,  he  is  prepared  to 
believe  it  at  once;  and  thus  the  condi- 
tions of  a  First  Scientific  Truth  are 
satisfied,  as  here  descriljcd  by  Aristotle ; 
who  says  nothing  about  the  truth  being 
gioen. 

The  next  passnge  cited  (6)  is  from  the 
Analytica  Posteriora  (the  reference  is 
printed  by  miHtake  Vriora).  According 
to  Hamilton,  Aristotle  says :— "  We  assert 
not  only  that  wnenco  does  exist,  but  also 
that  there  is  given  a  certain  beginning 
or  principle  of  soitnoe,  in  so  fur  an  (or,  on 
another  interpretation  of  the  term  ri — 
by  irhirh)  we  recognize  the  import  of  the 

>  Arifftot.  Topic.  I.  i.  p.  100,  a.  30 ;  Hamilton's 
Raid,  p.  773,  a. 


terms." »  I  think  Hamilton  hM  ml 
exactly  rendered  the  sense  of  the  origiDAl 
when  he  translates  it — **we  reoogaiiB 
the  import  of  the  terais ;  "  and  he  pio* 
ceeds  to  add  ezpoBitory  words  of  his  ovn 
which  carry  us  still  farther  away  from 
what  I  understand  in  Aristotle.  If 
Hamilton's  rendering  is  correct,  all  tiie 
prtnoipia  of  Science  would  be  analytioil 

S repositions  (setuu  Kcmtiano)^  which  I 
o  not  think  that  Aristotle  intended  to 
affirm  or  imply.  In  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Analytica  Posteriora,  Aristotle  not 
only  affirmed  that  there  were  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Science,  but  described  at  length 
the  inductive  process  bj  which  ve 
reached  them ;  referring  them  ultimately 
to  the  cognizance  and  approval  of  Noib 
or  Intellect.  What  Aristotle  means  is, 
that,  in  ascending  from  propositions  of 
lower  to  propositions  of  higher  nniver- 
sality,  we  know  when  we  have  reached 
the  extreme  term  of  ascent;  and  this 
forms  the  principium. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  next  gives  ns  another 
passage  (c)  from  the  Analytica  Posteriors, 
in  which  Aristotle  affirms  that  the  First 
Principles  must  be  believed  in  a  super- 
lative degree,  because  we  know  and 
believe  aU  secondary  tmths  through 
them :  ^  a  doctrine  wluch  appears  to  me 
to  require  both  comment  and  limitation ; 
but  about  which  I  say  nothing,  because, 
even  granting  it  to  be  true,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  assists  the  purpose — to  prove  that 
Aristotle  is  the  champion  of  authoritative 
Common  Sense.  Nor  do  I  find  any 
greater  proof  in  another  passage  pre- 
viously (p.  764,  b.)  produced  from  Ari- 
stotle :  **  Of  the  immediate  principles  of 
Syllogism,  that  which  cannot  be  demon- 
strated, but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
possess  as  the  pre-reauisite  of  all  learn- 
ing, I  call  Thesis :  and  that  Ajtam^  which 
he  who  would  learn  aught,  must  himself 
bring  (and  not  receive  from  his  instruc- 
tor). For  some  such  principles  there 
are ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  are  acciu- 
tomed  to  apply  the  name."  *  Such 
principles  there  doubtless  arc,  which  the 

»  Aristot.  Anal.  Post.  I.  ill.  p.  72,  b.  23 :  ravra 
r*  ovv  ovrtt  Xf'jo/icv,  Koi  oit  /aovo*  twnrrrj^ffv  uXXi 
Kai  upX'/>'  iincrijutit  tlvai  ritrd  ^afxtVt  ^  roi/t  a^ovy 

Neither  Philoponus,  Dor  Buhle,  nor  M.  Banb«- 
lemj  St.-Hilairr,  translate  the  words  rovt  o^wt 

Ii-ctf/.<Cu/tei-  in  the  same  way  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
t  rather  tsocms  to  me  that  the  words  mean  termi 
or  limits  qf  rearfss,  which  coincides  with  the 
parnphnuie  of  Philuponua:  Tovryf  fap  (r^  »^) 
Tuc  (tpx(>c<<^c<rTaTur  Kai  olovti  oyotfv  ov<rat  7»«*^- 
Konet^  (Schol.  p.  201,  b.  13.  Br.),  aa  well  aa  tub- 
Btautinlly  with  the  note  of  M.  St.-Hilaire. 

«>  Aimlyt.  Poster.  I.  ii.  p.  72,  a.  27. 

*  Aualyt.  Po.oter.  I.  Hi.  p.  72,  a.  17:  rovro  jap 
fit't\t<n'  i^ni  Totr  JOtovroit  t'nittfafitv  ototia  K*t«i* 

— "  we  arc  for  the  mort  pirt  accuatomed :  **  Hamil- 
ton haa  not  translated  tne  word  MaX<«Ta.  which  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  do,  becaoM  be 
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learner  must  bring  with  him ;  but  Ari- 
stotle does  not  assert,  much  less  prove, 
that  they  are  intuitions  given  by  authori- 
tative Common  Sense.  Nay,  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  in  my  former  page,  he  both 
asserted  and  proved  that  the  principia  of 
Science  were  raised  from  Sense  by 
Induction.  The  learner,  when  he  comes 
to  be  taught,  must  bring  some  of  these 
principia  with  him,  if  he  is  to  learn 
Science  from  his  teacher;  just  as  he 
must  also  bring  with  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  language,  of  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences, of  the  forms  for  affirmation  and 
denial,  &c.,  and  various  other  requisites. 
A  recruit,  when  first  coming  to  be  drilled, 
must  bring  with  him  a  certain  power  of 
walking  and  of  making  other  movements 
of  the  limbs.  But  these  pre- requisites, 
on  the  part  of  the  learner  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  recruit,  are  not  intuitive  pro- 
ducts or  inspirations  of  the  mind :  they 
are  acquirements  made  by  long  and  irk- 
some experience,  though  often  forgotten 
in  its  details.  We  are  not  to  reason 
upon  the  learner  or  the  recruit  as  if  they 
were  children  just  born. 

The  passages  out  of  the  Rhetorica  and 
the  Metaphysica  (cited  on  p.  772,  b.,  and 
marked  d  and  e)  are  hardly  worth  notice. 
But  that  which  immediately  follows 
(marked  /),  out  of  the  Nikomachean 
Ethica,  is  the  most  pertinent  of  all  that 
are  produced.  Hamilton  writes : — 
"  Arguing  against  a  paradox  of  certain 
Platonists  in  regard  to  the  Pleasurable, 
Aristotle  says — 'But  they  who  oppose 
themselves  to  Eudoxus,  as  if  what  all 
nature  desiderates  were  not  a  good,  talk 
idly.  For  what  appears  to  aM,  that  we 
affirm  to  be;  and  he  who  would  subvert 
this  belief,  will  himself  assuredly  advance 
nothing  more  deserving  of  credit.*  • 
Compare  also  L.  vii.  c.  13  (14).  In  his 
paraphrase  of  the  above  passage,  the 
Pseudo-Andronicus  in  one  place  uses 
the  expression  common  opinion,  and  in 
another  all  but  uses  (what  indeed  he 
could  hardly  do  in  this  meaning  as  an 
Aristotelian,  if  indeed  in  Greek  at  all) 
the  expression  common  tense,  which  D. 
Hcinsius  in  his  Latin  version  actually 
employs."  Thus  far  Hamilton ;  but  the 
words  of  Aristotle  which  immediately 
follow  are  even  stronger: — "For,  in  so 
fur  as  fortlish  creatures  desire  pleasure, 
the  objection  taken  would  be  worth  some- 
thing; but,  when  intelligent  creatures 
desire  it  also,  how  can  the  objectors 
make  out  their  case  ?  Even  in  mean  and 


foundH  upon  the  passage  an  argument  to  prove 
that  Aristotle  limited  in  a  certain  way  the  sense  of 
the  word  Axiom. 

»  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nik.  X.  ii.  p.  1173,  b.  36^:  3  i^p 
n&ffi  doKft,  tout'  elvai  ^afitV  6  d'  iivatpStv  ravrr[v 
rijv  itiariVt  ov  now  nivrortpa  ipti. 


foolish  creatures,  moreover,  there  is  per^ 
haps  a  certain  good  natiiral  appetite, 
superior  to  themselves,  which  aims  at 
their  own  good."*  Or  as  Aristotle 
(according  to  some  critics,  the  Aristote- 
lian Eudemus)  states  it  in  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  Nikomachean  Ethica,  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  without 
citing  it :  —  "  Perhaps  all  creatures 
(brutes  as  well  as  men)  pursue,  not 
that  pleasure  which  they  think  they 
are  pursuing,  nor  what  they  would 
declare  themselves  to  be  pursuing,  but 
all  of  them  the  same  pleasure;  fbr  all 
creatures  have  by  nature  something 
divine."  •» 

In  this  passage,  Aristotle  does  really 
appear  as  the  champion  of  authoritative 
(jommon  Sense.  He  enunciates  the 
general  principle:  That  which  appears 
to  all,  that  we  affirm  to  be.  And  he 
proceeds  to  claim  (with  the  qualification 
of  perhaps)  for  this  universal  belief  a 
divine  or  quasi-divine  authority;  like 
Heslod  in  the  verses  cited  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  p.  770,  b.,  and  like  Dr.  Reid 
in  the  motto  prefixed  to  his  'Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles 
of  Common  Sense.'  If  Aristotle  had 
often  spoken  in  this  way,  he  would  have 
been  pre-eminently  suitable  to  figure  in 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  list  of  authorities. 
But  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  In  the 
Analytica  and  Topica,  Aristotle  is  so 
far  from  accepting  the  opinion  and  belief 
of  all  as  a  certificate  of  truth  and  reality, 
that  he  expressly  ranks  the  matters  so 
certified  as  belonging  to  the  merely  pro- 
bable, and  includes  them  in  his  definition 
thereof.  Universal  belief  counts  for  more 
or  less,  as  a  certificate  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  believed,  according  to  the  matter 
to  which  it  refers;  and  there  are  few 
matters  on  which  it  is  of  greater  value 
than  pleasure  and  pain.  Yet  even  upon 
this  point  Aristotle  rejects  the  authority 
of  the  many,  and  calls  upon  us  to  repose 
implicit  confidence  in  the  verdict  of  the 
just  and  intelligent  individual,  whom  he 
enthrones  as  the  measure.  ^  Those  alone 
are  pleasures"  (says  Aristotle)  "which 
appear  pleasures  to  this  man ;  those  alone 

•  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nik.  X.  U.  p.  1173,  a.  2 :  ^  ^itv 
fotp  ra  avoriTO  bpfftTcu  avr&^t  ^v  &v  ri  to  AC70- 
fievov'  ci  dc  Koi  ra  ^povtfia,  v&t  av  Kfjoiiv  ti  ; 
i<rwr  6i  Kai  iv  roit  ^auXott  kffri  ti^vcikSv  ay  a$6v 
Kpeirrov  h  Ka^  avrot  3  k^itrat  rov  otKtiov 
aya$ov.  (I  adopt  here  tne  text  as  given  by 
Michelet,  p  ^livUi  place  of  ««  /a^v,  but  not  in  leaving 
oat  TO  be'fore  Xe-jonevov.)  I  think  the  sentence 
would  stand  better  if  iya66v  were  omitted  after 

k  Eth.  Nikom.  YII.  xlv.  p.  1153,  b.  31 :  ?(rwt  M 

(Cat  dtdKovatv  ovx  nv  oiovrat  (ndoi>^v)  ov6'  nv  a» 
^icv,  uXXa  r'riv  avrfjv'  wdvra  yap  ipvatt  ?xc< 

TI  $elov.  The  sentiment  is  here  declared  even 
more  strongly  respecting  the  appetency  of  all 
animals— brutes  as  well  as  men. 
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are  pleasant  things  in  i^hich  he  takes 
delight.  If  things  which  are  reTolting 
to  him  appear  pleasurable  to  others,  we 
ought  not  to  wonder,  since  there  are 
many  corruptions  and  degenerations  of 
mankind ;  yet  these  things  are  not  really 
pleasurable,  except  to  these  men  and  to 
men  of  like  disposition."*  This  decla- 
ration, repeated  more  than  once  in  the 
Nikomachean  Ethica,  and  supporte^l  by 
Analytica  and  Topica,  more  than  coun- 
tervails the  opposite  opinion  expressed 
by  Aristotle,  in  the  passage  where  he 
defends  Eudoxus. 

The  next  passage  (g)  produced  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  is  out  of  the  Eudemian 
Kthica.  But  this  passage,  when  trsns- 
lated  more  fully  and  exactly  tlian  we 
read  it  in  his  words,  will  be  found  to 
prove  nothing  to  the  point  which  he  aims 
at.  He  gives  it  as  follows,  p.  773,  a. : — 
**  But  of  all  these  we  must  endeavour 
to  seek  out  rational  grounds  of  belief, 
by  adducing  manifest  testimonies  and 
authorities.  For  it  is  tl  e  strongest 
evidence  of  a  doctrine,  if  all  men  can 
be  adduced  as  the  manifest  confessors  of 
its  positions;  because  every  individual 
has  in  him  a  kind  of  private  organ  of  the 
truth.  Hence  we  ought  not  always  to 
look  to  the  conclusions  of  reasoning,  but 
frequently  rather  to  what  appears  [and  is 
believed]  to  bo."  The  original  is  given 
below.** 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation, 
restoring  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  omits: 
— "  But,  respecting  all  these  matters,  wo 
must  endeavour  to  seek  belief  through 
general  reasoning,  employing  the  appear- 
ances  before  us  {i.e.  the  current  dicta  and 

•  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nik.  X.  v.  p.  llT6.  a.  15: 
doKtl  6  tv  dnaat  roiovroif  tlvat  to  ipaikofAti ov 
rifi  cwoviait^.  e'l  d*  toito  KaXwf  X(-'7eTai,iiu6'aire^ 
^oKci,  Kai  etrriv  tKciarov  fxitpov  ii  iptTti  Kai  6 
aifoBot  r/  ToiovTot,Kai  i.iovai  tltv  av  al  roOrui  <bai- 
v6fitiai,  Kai  i.dia  oiv  olrov  X<*'P"  ^C.  lb.  VI.  p. 
1176,  b.  24:  Ka(f<intp  otv  froAAaKir  eipn'ratt 
Kai  rifita  Kai  i,dta  lari  ra  tu,  awovdaitu  TOtavra 
Svra. 

«>  Aristot.  Elli.  Eud.  I.  v1.  p.  1218,  b.  26 :  ireif)a- 
•r4ov  di  we^i  rovrtav  nnvruv  (riTCif  rijv  iricriv  did 
rfiv  A67W1,  ^af..rvi)iutt  Kiii  wapaAcijfiaoi  x/ fr>)Lieioi' 
roU  ^aii-o/itiuir.  Kf.riTtarov  ^i-v  yap  wdirat 
Lv(ffwnuw  ipaixtaifai  avvo^.o\o'JOvv■Ta^  toU  pr\^n' 
oonivoiv,  c|  dt-  fxi],  tpunov  7*  riva  iratTox,  ump 
fXtrafSifiaCofMifoi  woiijaovertf'  *x«'  7«''P  iKatnot 
o'lKtiov  Tl  wpm  Tfjv  dXfjffitav,  i(  wt^  aiafKaiot^  AetK- 
v'-vat  irwr  wcpi  aiT&v.  U  fdp  tStv  d\n$w  fxiv 
Xtfofitiiav,  ov  au^wt  dt,  wpoioi'Ctv  *crat  Ki/i  to 
caip&^i  fitraXafifimovatv  ud  tu  7vwp<^Ci')TCpu  r&v 

ei*>(/uT*>i'  X<7C(Tt'ui  <ri>7K(xi'/ii»wr.  Tlun  alter  an 
Interval  of  flftcin  llnoa  :  KaXS^t  6'  *x(i  tai  to  x«^-ir 
cpnciv  T«'iv  Tf,t  uiriur  Xo7oi'  xui  t<\  dukvtm^oi,  did 
ft  TO  ^ritfiv  upriutx,  cti  trpoctxf*'  ov  Aci  mdna 
TOir  6ia  Tttik'  Xi>7ii)f,  aXXci  TroXXantv  /laXXof  toic 
^utvofJitioit  {li'V  d'  inor'  uv  Xieiv  /ir/  »x<^<'<>'i 
uiaiKdCoirrai  ntajtCtH'  toic  ci/<ri/ii»oa),  Kai  dn.rt 
voXXoKir  r6  fxttf  vno  tov  Xofov  Atiux^^at  Aokoi'v 
aXnjftt  /itv  lortt>,  uit  ^i»»toi  but  Tai^rni'  tf/v  aiTiav 
34*  fjv  0n<riv6  X67or.  ian  ydp  itd  ^eifdovr  dXn(^«r 
d«ifar  6t  Xo»  d'  ^K  rStv  'Ai-aXirriKwv. 


fada  of  Bodety)  as  tertiinoDiM  and  ex- 
amples.   For  it  is  best  that  all  mankind 
should  be  manifestly  in  agreement  with 
what  we  are  about  to  saj ;  but,  if  that 
cannot  be,  that  at  all  events  they  ahooM 
be  in  some  sort  of  agreement  with  ns; 
which  they  will  come  to  be  when  brought 
round  (by  being  addressed  in  the  proper 
style).   For  every  man  has  in  him  some 
tendencies  favourable  to  the  truth,  and 
it  is  out.  of  these  that  we  most  somc^ 
how  or  other  prove  onr  conclusiuns.    By 
taking  our  departure  firom  wliat  is  said 
around  us  truly  but  not  clearly,  we  shall 
by  gradual  advance  introduce  cleameM, 
taking  along  with  us  such  portion  of  tl  e 
confused  common  talk  as  is  moat  con- 
gruous to  Science.  ...  It  is  well  alto  to 
consider  apart  the  oansal  reasoning  (syl- 
logistic, deductive  premisses),  and  tiie 
conclusion  shown  :  first,  upon  the  groiind 
just  stated,  that  we  must  not  pay  ex- 
clusive attention  to   the  results  of  de- 
ductive reasoning,  but  often  rather  to 
apparent  facts,  whereas  it  often  happeni 
now  that,  when  men  cannot  refute  the 
reasoning,  they  feel  constrained  to  be- 
lieve in  the  conclusion;  next,  becsose 
the  conclusion,  shown  by  the  reasoniDir, 
may  often  be  true  in  itself,  but  not  from 
the  cauee  assigned    in    the    reasoning. 
For  a  true  conclusion  may  be  shown  by 
false  premisses ;  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Analytica." 

Whoever  reads  the  original  words  rf 
Aristotle  (or  Eudemus)  will  see  hov 
much  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  trantiIati«»Q 
strains  their  true  meaning.  Kpcfntfrcr 
does  not  correspond  to  the  phrase— -it 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  doctrine.** 
Kpdrta-roy  is  the  equivalent  of  Apirror,  aa 
we  find  in  chap.  iii.  of  this  Book  of  the 
Eudemian  Ethica  (p.  1215,  a.  3) :  4wu  8* 
tiffly  hiroptai  ircpl  ^«reUm}v  vpayfutrfiar 
otKucUj  iijKov  8ti  iral  vcp)  0  lov  rov 
Kparia-rov  ica2  fwijj  rris  kpicrrjis  tteir. 
Nor  ought  the  words  oiir€i6y  ti  wp^  rh 
iiX'fjeftav  to  be  translated — ''a  kind  of 
private  organ  of  the  truth : "  thev  mcnn 
simply— "somethitig  in  him  favonrallc 
or  tending  towards  the  truth,"  a.-*  «e 
read  in  chap.  ii.  of  this  snmc  Ilook— 
olKihy  vphs  €i/f^tay  (p.  1214,  b.  22).  Mcr*^ 
over,  Hamilton  has  omitted  to  tranit- 
lato  both  the  words  preceding  and  tlie 
words  following;  accordingly  he  hm 
missed  the  real  sense  of  the  nasRip'. 
Aristotle  inrulcutt»s  uixm  the  phiWoplur 
never  to  nogkct  the  common  and  ]^n^ 
valent  opinictne,  but  to  acquaint  him^t'lf 
with  thtni  carefully;  because,  tliou-h 
thope  ojdniont*  are  generally  full  of  crn- 
fu8ion  and  error  («iVp  7^  \tyovai  tr^*^' 
vfpl  awdyruv  {ol  iroAAol)--Ethic.  Eudcni. 
I.  iii.  n.  1215,  a.  1),  he  will  find  in  thtm 
partial  correspondences  with  the  truth, 
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of  which  he  may  avail  himself  to  bring 
the  common  minds  round  to  better  views ; 
but,  unless  he  knows  pretty  well  what 
the  opinions  of  these  common  minds  are, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  address  them  per- 
suasively. This  is  the  same  reasonable 
view  which  Aristotle  expresses  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Topica  (in  a  passage 
already  cited  above),  respecting  the 
manner  of  dealing  proper  for  a  plii- 
losopher  towards  current  opinion.  But 
it  does  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  re- 
presentation given  by  Hamilton. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  (k)  which 
we  find  tendered  is  another  passage  out 
of  the  Eudemian  Ethica.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  passage  is  strained  with  even 
greater  violence  than  the  preceding. 
Hamilton  writes  as  follows,  nrst  trans- 
lating the  words  of  Aristotle,  then  com- 
menting on  them  : — *•  The  problem  is 
this — What  is  the  beginning  or  principle 
of  motion  in  the  soul  ?  Now  it  is  evident, 
as  God  is  in  the  universe,  and  the  uni- 
verse in  God,  that  [I  read  Kiytty  Koi — 
W.  H.]  the  divinity  in  us  is  also,  in  a 
certain  sort,  the  universal  mover  of  the 
mind.  For  the  principle  of  Reason  is 
not  Reason  but  something  better.  Now 
what  can  we  say  is  better  than  even 
Science,  except  God  ?  "  •  Po  far  Hamil- 
ton's translation ;  now  follows  his  com- 
ment:— "The  import  of  this  singular 
passage  is  very  obscure.  It  has  excited, 
I  see,  the  attention,  and  exercised  the 
ingenuity,  of  Pomponatius,  J.  C.  Scaliger, 
De  Raei,  Leibnitz,  Leidcnfrost,  Jaoobi, 
&c.  But  without  viewing  it  as  of  pan- 
theistic tendency,  as  Leibnitz  is  inclined 
to  do,  it  may  be  interpreted  as  a  decla- 
ration, that  Intellect,  which  Aristotle 
elsewhere  allows  to  be  pre-existent  and 
immortal,  is  a  spark  of  the  Divinity; 
whilst  its  data  (from  which  as  principles 
more  certain  than  their  deductions. 
Reason,  Demonstration,  Science,  must 
depart)  are  to  be  reverenced  as  the 
revelation  of  truths  which  would  other- 
wise lie  hid  from  man :  That,  in  short, 

"  •  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voioe  of  God.' 

»  Ethic  Eud.  VII.  ziy.  p.  1248.  ».  24:  r^  M 
^rirov/xtvov  rovr'  ^oti.  Tit  h  rrit  Kivifcett9  apxh  ^ 
f^  ^^X^i  dnXov  6rf,  iiairtp  iv  rf  b\ip  Beot,  ecu 
wui^  (Fritzsche  reads  iv)  iKtivtp.  Kifcl  fap  wtn 
Wfitna  TO  iv  hfiiv  (ftiov.  \6yov  d*  ^ipx>f  oi  X<^ov 
iiWdn  K^ciTToy.  ri  olv  uv  Kpelrrov  not  iwnrriifirit 
ttirot  nXijvtftov;  Iiuttead  of  ttwot  (the  last  word 
but  two)  Fritwche  reads  e? n  Kai  *ov.      , 

I'his  is  the  passage  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton. The  words  of  the  original  immediately 
following  are  these:  fi  fap  LpeTn  rov  vov  6p^akov' 
Ka't  6ta  rovro  ol  waXcu  iXtyov—  eirvxt^f  KaAouv- 
rail  oi  uv  Opfxijatdvi  KaToptfovtrtv  SX0701  6vr€V,  Kai 
fiov\evta6ai  ov  av^<b4ft€t  ainott  "  —  ix^wt  fup 
apxh*  ToiavTf|v  h  Kpetrrttv  rov  vov  Koi  fiovKtvctmt. 
ol  64  r6v  X070V'  TOVTO  6'  ovK  fxovot.  Kai  i¥9ot^ 
aiac^ioi'  rovro  &'  oi  6vvavrat'  SX0701  jap  Svrtt 

iinTvrx"''ovfft  (so  Fritache  reada  in  place  of  awe 

rvfX''*'^*'*^0' 


By  the  bye,  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
text  was  not  employed  by  any  of  those 
Aristotelian  philosophers  who  endea- 
voured to  identify  the  Active  Intellect 
with  the  Deity." 

I  maintain  that  this  passage  noway 
justifies  the  interpretation  whereby  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  ascribes  to  Aristotle  a 
doctrine  so  large  and  important.  The 
acknowledged  obscurity  of  the  passage 
might  have  rendered  any  interpreter 
cautious  of  building  much  upon  it ;  but 
this  is  not  all:  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
translated  it  separately,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  chapter  of  which  it  forms 
part.  This  is  a  sure  way  of  misunder- 
standing it ;  for  it  cannot  be  fairly  con- 
strued  except  as  bearing  on  the  problem 
enunciated  and  discussed  in  that  chapter. 
Aristotle  (or  Eudemus)  propounds  for 
discussion  explicitly  in  this  chapter  a 
question  which  had  been  adverted  to 
briefly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eu- 
demian Ethica  (I.  i.  p.  1214,  a.  24) — 
\\'hat  is  the  relation  between  good  for- 
tune and  happinetrs?  Upon  what  doee 
good  fortune  depend  ?  Is  it  produced  bj 
special  grace  or  inspiration  from  the 
Gods?  This  question  is  taken  up  and 
debated  at  length  in  the  chapter  from 
which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  made  his 
extract.  It  is  averred,  as  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  some  men  are  fortunate. 
Though  fools,  they  are  constantly  suc- 
cessful— more  so  than  wiser  nien;  and 
this  characteristic  is  so  steady,  that  men 
count  upon  it  and  denominate  them  ac- 
cordingly. (See  this  general  belief  illus- 
trated in  the  debate  at  Athens  recorded 
by  Thukydides,  vi.  17,  the  good  fortune 
of  Nikias  being  admitted  even  by  his 
opponents.)  Upon  what  does  this  good 
fortune  depend?  Upon  nature?  Upon 
intelligence  ?  Upon  fortune  herself  as  a 
special  agent  ?  Upon  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  gods  to  the  fortunate  individual  ? 
Aristotle  (or  Eudemus)  discusses  the 
problem  in  a  long  and  perplexed  chapter, 
stating  each  hypothesis,  together  with 
the  difficulties  and  objections  attaching 
to  it.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
an  obscure  style  and  a  corrupt  text,  tlie 
following  is  the  result  arrived  at.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  fortunate  man : 
one  is,  he  who  succeeds  through  a 
rightly  directed  impulse,  under  special 
inspiration  of  the  divine  element  within 
him  and  witliin  all  men;  the  other  is, 
he  who  succeeds  without  any  such  im- 
pulse, through  the  agency  of  Fortune 
proper.  The  good  fortime  of  the  first 
is  more  constant  than  that  of  the 
second ;  but  both  are  alike  irrational  or 
extra-rationaL*    Now  the  divine  element 

»  £tb.  Endem.  YII.  xiy.  p.  1248,  b.  3:  ^v^piv 
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in  the  soul  is  the  beginning  or  principle 
of  motion  for  all  the  manifestations  in 
the  soul — for  reason  as  well  as  feeling : 
that  which  calls  reason  into  operation, 
is  something  more  powerful  than  reason. 
But  in  the  intelligent  man  this  divine 
mover  only  calls  reason  into  operation, 
leavinpf  reason,  when  once  in  operation, 
to  its  own  force  and  guidance,  of  course 
liable  to  err ;  whereas  in  the  fortunate 
man  (first  variety)  the  divine  element 
inspires  all  his  feelings  and  volitions, 
without  any  rational  deliberation,  so 
that  he  executes  exactly  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  and  place,  and  accord- 
ingly suc<5cods.* 

Aristotle  (or  Eudemus)  thus  obtains  a 
psychological  explanation  (good  or  bad) 
of  the  fact,  that  there  are  fools  who  con- 
stantly succeed  in  their  purposes,  and 
wise  men  who  frequently  fail.  He  tells 
us  that  there  is  in  the  soul  a  divine  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  which  calls  every  thing 
— reason  as  well  as  appetite  or  feeling — 
into  operation.  But  he  says  nothing  of 
what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ascribes  to  him — 
about  Intellect  as  a  spark  of  the  Divinity, 
or  about  data  of  Intellect  to  be  reverenced 
as  the  revelation  of  hidden  truths.  His 
drift  is  quite  different  and  even  opposite : 
to  account  for  the  success  of  individuals 
voithoni  intellect  or  reason — to  bring  ft)r- 
ward  a  divine  element  in  the  soul,  which 
dispenses  with  intellect,  and  which  con- 
ducts these  unintelligent  men  to  success, 
solely  by  infusing  the  most  opportime 
feelings  and  impulses.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
has  misunderstood  this  passage,  by  taking 
no  notice  of  the  context  and  general  argu- 
ment to  which  it  belnnp:s. 

Besides,  when  Hamilton  represents 
Aristotle  here  ns  declaring:  *'Thnt  the 
data  of  Intellect  are  to  bo  reverenced  as 
the  revelation  of  truths  which  would 
otherwise  lie  hid  from  man" — how  are 
we  to  reconcile  this  with  what  wo  read 
two  pages  before  (p.  771,  a.)  ns  the  view 
of  Aristotle  about  tliese  same  data  of 
Intellect,  that  "they  are  themselves  pre- 
eminently certain;  and,  if  denied  in 
words,  they  are  still  always  mentally 
admitted  "  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  Maxim  of  Contradiction,  and  the 
proposition,  That  if  equals  be  subtracted 

hi  oTi  6vo  eihr\  er<Ti'x«af,  r'l  fUv  Oeia,  6in  Kai  doKtt 
6  euTvx'/f  ^<n  Otnv  KarOftOovtf'  oJror  6'  lariv  A  Kara 
rijv  opfiiiv  iiOfif^uTiKo^,  It  6'  tTfpor  6  ira^xi  rrjv 
itpnifv'  aXo'foi  d*  afKporeftoi.  Kal  rj  /iff  trvvexh^ 
tVTVxia  fiaWoVt  ai'rrj  &'  ov  cvvtx^- 

The  vari«*ty  *>  muui  Tf/v  oo/irjw  fitop0u>TtK6t  is 
excmplifitd  In  the  rhyj*lcA(Il.  iv.  p.  196,  a.  4), 
whore  Aristotle  ajruin  discu8»M«s  Tj'xn :  the  aise  of 
a  man  vsho  conM-fl  to  the  murk(t-]>laro  on  hid 
ordinary  business,  and  there  by  aecidrnt  nuet"*  a 
friend  whom  he  particularly  wished  to  8e<',  but 
whom  he  never  dreamt  of  tw^'ing  there  and  then. 

»  Eth.  End.  VII.  xiv.  p.  1248,  a.  27-33 :  tvTvx«rt 
iin\ovvTat,  kc.    Compare  also  lb.  p.   1217,   b.  18. 


from  equals,  the  remaindetB  wiU  be 
equal— «re  data  ''to  be  reverenoed  « 
the  revelation  of  troths  which  Viiold 
otherwise  lie  hid  from  man  "  f  At  any 
rate,  I  protest  against  the  snppoaitioa 
that  Aristotle  has  ever  declared  this. 

The  next  two  passages  cited  firom  Ari- 
stotle have  really  no  bearing  upon  ths 
authority  of  Common  Sense  in  its  mets- 
physical  meaning:  they  are  (i)  froa 
Physic.  Vni.  iii  and  (k)  from  De  Gen. 
Animal.  III.  z.  Both  passages  asteit 
the  authority  of  sensible  peroeptioa 
against  general  reasoning,  where  the  tvo 
are  conflicting.  They  assert,  in  other 
words,  that  general  reasoning  ought  to  be 
tested  by  experience  and  observation, 
and  is  not  to  be  accepted  when  die- 
allowed  by  these  tests.  (The  only  con- 
dition is,  that  the  observation  be  exact 
and  complete.)  This  is  just,  and  is  often 
said,  though  often  disregarded  in  fact, 
by  Aristotle.  But  it  has  no  proper  con- 
nexion with  the  problem  about  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Common  Sense. 

Next  Sir  W.  Hamilton  refers  us  to 
(without  citing)  three  other  places  of 
Aristotle.  Of  these,  the  first  (De  C<b1<\ 
I.  iii.  p.  270,  b.  4-13,  marked  I)  is  one 
which  I  am  much  surprised  to  find  in  a 
modem  champion  of  Common  Sense: 
since  it  represents  Common  Sense  as 
giving  full  certificate  to  errors  now  ex- 

{)loded  and  forgotten.  Aristotle  had 
)egun  by  laying  down  and  vindicating 
his  doctrine  of  the  First  or  Celestial 
Body,  forming  the  exterior  portion  of  the 
Kosmos,  radically  distinct  from  the  four 
elements;  revolving  eternally  in  uniform, 
perfect,  circular  motion,  t'temal,  un- 
changeable, &c.  Having  stated  this,  he 
proceeds  to  affirm  that  the  results  of 
these  reasonings  coincide  with  the  com- 
mon opinions  of  mankind,  that  is,  with 
Common  Sense;  and  that  thov  are  not 
contradicted  by  any  known  observations 
of  perceptive  experience.  This  illustrates 
what  I  have  before  observed  about  Ari- 
stotle's position  in  regard  to  Common 
Sense.  He  does  not  extol  it  as  an 
authority,  or  tell  us  that  *^  it  is  to  be 
reverenced  as  a  revelation " ;  but,  when 
he  has  proved  a  conclusion  on  what  he 
thinks  good  grounds,  he  is  glad  to  be 
able  to  show  that  it  tallies  with  common 
opinions ;  especially  when  these  opinions 
have  somo  alliance  with  the  received 
religion. 

The  next  passage  (m)  referred  to  (De 
CodIo,  III.  vii.  p.  306,  a.  13)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Common  Sense,  but  emlxxliee 
a  very  just  protest  by  Aristotle  against 
thoHO  philosophers  who  followed  out 
their  theories  consistently  to  all  possible 
consequences,  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  enquire  whether  those  oonee- 
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quences  were  in  harmony  with  the  results 
of  observation. 

There  follows  one  other  reference  (n) 
which  was  hardly  worth  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's notice.  In  Meteorologic.  I.  xiiL 
p.  349,  a.  25,  Aristotle,  after  reciting  a 
theory  of  some  philosophers  (respecting 
the  winds)  which  he  considers  very 
absurd,  then  proceeds  to  say: — "The 
many,  without  going  into  any  enquiry 
at  all,  talk  better  sense  than  those  who 
after  enquiry  bring  forward  such  con- 
clusions as  these."  It  is  not  saying  much 
for  the  authority  of  Common  Sense,  to 
affirm  that  there  have  been  occasionally 
philosophical  theories  so  silly  as  to  be 
worse  than  Common  Sense. 


B. — ArittoUe*8  Doctrine. 

In  regard  to  Aristotle,  there  are  two 
points  to  be  examined — 

I.  What  position  does  he  take  up 
in  respect  to  the  authority  of 
Common  Sense? 
II.  What  doctrine  does  he  lay  down 
about  the  first  principia  or  be- 
ginnings of  scientific  reasoning 
— the  ^x^^  o-vWoyurrucal  7 

I. — That  Aristotle  did  not  regard 
Cause,  Substance,  Time,  &c.,  as  In- 
tuitions, is  shown  by  the  subtle  and 
elaborate  reasonings  that  he  employs 
to  explain  them,  and  by  the  censure  that 
he  bestows  on  tlie  erroneous  explanations 
and  shortcomings  of  others.  Indeed,  in 
regard  to  Causality,  when  we  read  the 
great  and  perplexing  diversity  of  mean- 
ing which  Aristotle  (and  Plato  before 
him  in  the  PhsBdon)  recognizes  as  be- 
longing to  this  term,  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised  to  find  modem  philosophers 
treating  it  as  enunciating  a  simple 
and  intuitive  idea.  But  as  to  Common 
Sense — taking  the  term  as  above  ex- 
plained, and  as  it  is  usually  understood 
by  tliose  that  have  no  particular  theory 
to  support — Aristotle  takes  up  a  posi- 
tion at  once  distinct  and  instructive; 
a  ix)8ition  (to  use  the  phraseology  of 
Kant)  not  dogmatical,  but  critical.  He 
constantly  notices  and  reports  the  affir- 
mations of  Ck)nunon  Sense ;  he  speaks  of 
it  with  respect,  and  assigns  to  it  a  quali- 
fied value,  partly  as  helping  us  to  survey 
the  subject  on  all  sides,  partly  as  a  happy 
confirmation,  where  it  coincides  with 
what  has  been  proved  otherwise;  but 
he  does  not  appeal  to  it  as  an  authority 
in  itself  trustworthy  or  imperative. 

Common  Sense  belongs  to  the  region 


of  Opinion.  Now  the  distinction  be- 
tween matters  of  Opinion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  matters  of  Science  or  Cog- 
nition on  the  other,  is  a  marked  and 
characteristic  feature  of  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy. He  sets,  in  pointed  antithesis, 
Demonstration,  or  the  method  of  Science 
— which  divides  itself  into  special  sub- 
jects, each  having  some  special  principia 
of  its  own,  then  proceeds  by  legitimate 
steps  of  deductive  reasoning  from  such 
principia,  and  arrives  at  conclusions 
sometimes  universally  true,  always  true 
for  the  most  part — against  Khetoric  and 
Dialectic,  which  deal  with  and  discuss 
opinions  upon  all  subjects,  comparing 
opposite  arguments,  and  landing  in 
results  more  or  less  probable.  Contrast- 
ing them  as  separate  lines  of  intellectual 
procedure,  Aristotle  lays  down  a  theory 
of  both.  He  recognizes  the  procedure  of 
Rhetoric  and  Dialectic  as  being  to  a 
great  degree  the  common  and  sponta- 
neous growth  of  society ;  while  Demon- 
stration is  from  the  beginning  special, 
not  merely  as  to  subject,  but  as  to  per- 
sons, implying  teacher  and  learner. 

Rhetoric  and  Dialectic  are  treated  by 
Aristotle  as  analogous  processes.  Of 
the  matter  of  opinion  and  belief,  with 
which  both  of  them  deal,  he  distinguishes 
three  varieties:  (1)  Opinions  or  beliefs 
entertained  by  all ;  (2)  By  the  majority ; 
(3)  By  a  minority  of  superior  men,  or  by 
one  man  in  respect  to  a  science  wherein 
he  has  acquired  renown.  It  is  these 
opinions  or  beliefs  that  the  rhetorician 
and  the  dialectician  attack  and  defend ; 
bringing  out  all  the  arguments  available 
for  or  against  each. 

The  Aristotelian  treatise  on  Rhetoric 
opens  with  the  following  words : — "  Rhe- 
toric is  the  counterpart  of  Dialectic ;  for 
both  of  them  deal  with  such  matters  as 
do  not  fall  within  any  special  science, 
but  belong  in  a  certain  way  to  the 
common  knowledge  of  all.  Hence  every 
individual  has  his  share  of  both,  greater 
or  less ;  for  every  one  can,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  both  examine  others  and  stand 
examination  from  others ;  every  one  tries 
to  defend  himself  and  to  accuse  others."  * 
To  the  same  purpose  Aristotle  speaks 
about  Dialectic,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Topica :  —  "  The  dialectical  syllogism 
takes  its  premisses  from  matters  of 
opinion,  that  is,  from  matters  that  seem 
good  to  (or  are  believed  by)  all,  or  the 
majority,  or  the  wise — either  all  the  wise, 
or  most  of  them,  or  the  most  celebrated." 
Aristotle  distinguishes  these  matters  of 
common  opinion  or  belief  from  three 
distinct    other    matters:  —  (1)    From 


»  Arlstot.  Rhetor.  I.  1.  p.  1364,  a.  1.    Compara 
Soptaitk  Elench.  zJ.  p.  172,  a.  30. 
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matters  that  are  not  r^Uy  each,  bnt 
only  in  appearance;  in  which  the 
emallest  attention  suffices  to  detect  the 
false  pretence  of  probability,  while  no 
one  except  a  contentions  Sophist  ever 
thinks  of  advancing  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  real  matters  of  common  belief 
are  never  thus  palpably  false,  bat  have 
always  something  deeper  than  a  super- 
ficial show ;  (2)  From  the  first  truths 
or  principia^  upon  which  scientific 
demonstration  proceeds;  (3)  From  the 
paralogisms,  or  fallacious  assumptions 
(<|^cv5o7pou^)uaTa),  liable  to  occur  in  each 
particular  science. 

Now  what  Aristotle  here  designates 
and  defines  as  "matters  of  common 
opinion  and  belief"  (tA  Hy^^a)  includes 
all  that  is  usually  meant,  and  properly 
meant,  by  Common  Sense — what  is  be- 
lieved by  all  men  or  by  most  men.  But 
Aristotle  docs  not  claim  any  warrant  or 
authority  for  the  truth  of  these  beliefs, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  deliverances 
of  Common  Sense,  and  accepted  (by  all 
or  by  the  majority)  always  as  indis- 
putable, often  as  self-evident.  On  the 
contrary,  he  ranks  them  as  mere  pro- 
babilities, some  in  a  greater,  some  in  a 
less  degree;  as  matters  whereon  some- 
thing may  be  said  both  pro  and  eon,  and 
whereon  the  full  force  of  argument  on 
both  Bides  ought  to  be  brought  out,  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  self-evidence 
in  the  minds  of  unscientific  believers. 
Though,  however,  he  encourages  tliis 
dialectical  discussion  on  both  bides  as 
useful  and  instructive,  he  never  aflirms 
that  it  can  by  itself  lead  to  certain 
scientific  conclusions,  or  to  anytliing 
more  than  strong  probability  on  a  balance 
of  the  countervailing  considerations. 
Tlie  language  that  he  uses  in  speaking 
of  these  deliverances  of  Oommon  Sense  is 
measured  and  just.  After  distinguish- 
ing the  rnil  Common  Opinion  from 
the  fallacious  simulations  of  Common 
Opinion  wit  up  (according  to  him)  by 
some  pretend* rrs,  he  declares  that  in  all 
coses  of  Common  Opinion  there  is  always 
something  more  than  a  mere  superficial 
appearance  of  truth.  In  other  words, 
wherever  any  opinion  is  really  held  by 
a  large  pu))ii(*.,  it  always  deserves  the 
scrutiny  of  the  philosopher  to  ascertiiiu 
how  far  it  is  erroneous,  and,  if  it  Ih) 
erroneous,  by  what  api>earances  of  reason 
it  lias  been  enabled  so  far  to  prevail. 

Again,  at  the  lH>ginning  of  the  Topica 
(in  which  he  gives  both  a  theory  and 
precepts  of  dialectical  debate),  Aristotle 
specifies  four  difierent  ends  to  be  served 
by  that  treatise.  It  will  be  useful  (he 
•ays)— 

1.  For  our  own  practice  in  the  work  of 
debate.    If  we  Require  a  method  and 


syttem,  we  shall  find  it  eaaier  to  eondirt 
a  debate  on  any  new  •abjeot,  whenefff 
Booh  debate  may  axue. 

2.  For  our  daily  interoonne  with  tba 
ordinary  jpublio.  When  we  ba?e  ms^ 
for  onrseWes  a  fall  collection  of  tlw 
opinions  held  by  the  many,  we  shsD 
carry  on  our  conyersation  with  them  out 
of  their  own  dootrinee,  and  not  oat  of 
doctrines  foreign  to  their  minds;  «» 
shall  thus  be  able  to  hriag  them  lond 
on  any  matter  where  we  think  them  in 
error. 

3.  For  the  sciences  belonging  to 
philosophy.  By  discossin^^  the  diffieoltiei 
on  both  Bides,  we  shall  more  easily  di»- 
oriminate  truth  and  falsehood  in  each 
separate  scientific  question. 

4.  For  the  first  and  highest  am^^ 
the  prtneipia  of  each  particular  scieivv. 
These,  since  they  arc  the  first  and 
highest  of  all,  cannot  be  discussed  ont 
of  prtneipia  special  and  pecuhar  to  any 
separate  science ;  but  must  be  discos^ 
through  the  opinions  commonly  received 
on  the  subject-matter  of  each.  Thi«  is 
the  main  province  of  Dialectic;  which, 
being  essentially  testing  and  critioaU  is 
connected  by  some  threads  with  the 
prtneipia  of  all  the  yarious  scientific  re> 
searches. 

Wo  see  thus  that  Aristotle's  language 
about  Common  Opinion  or  O^mmon 
Sense  is  very  g^uaraed ;  that,  instesul  of 
oitincr  it  as  an  authority,  he  can'fully 
discriminates  it  fn)m  Science,  ami  plju:«s 
it  decidedly  on  a  level  lower  than  Science^ 
in  respect  of  evidence;  yet  that  he 
recognizes  it  as  essential  to  be  studied 
by  tlie  ifcientific  man,  with  full  confronta- 
tion of  all  the  seasonings  both  for  anil 
against  every  opinion;  not  mendy  l>e- 
cause  such  study  will  enable  the  sciontinc 
man  to  study  and  converse  intelligibly 
and  efiicdciously  with  the  vulgar,  but 
also  because  it  will  sharpen  his  <iiscorn- 
mont  for  the  truths  of  )iis  own  scieoce, 
and  bfcauso  it  furnishes  the  only 
materials  for  testing  and  limiting  the 
first  princiitia  of  that  science. 

II.  We  will  next  advert  to  the  ju«lg- 
ment  of  Aristotle  respecting  these 
prtneipia  of  science :  how  ho  suppose* 
them  to  be  acquired  and  verified.  Ue 
discriminates  various  8|>ecial  sciences 
(geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  &o.), 
each  of  which  has  its  own  appropriate 
matter,  and  special  prineipia  from  whicli 
it  takes  its  departure.  But  there  are 
also  certain  prineipia  common  to  them 
all ;  and  those  he  considers  to  fall  under 
the  cx)gnizance  of  one  grand  comprehen- 
sive science,  which  includes  all  the  rcdt ; 
Ffrst  l*hilosophy  or  Ontology  —  the 
science  of  Ens  in  its  most  general  sense, 
quaienui  Ens ;  while  each  H  the  separate 
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Bciences  confines  itself  to  one  exolnsiye 
department  of  Ens.  The  geometer  does 
not  debate  nor  prove  the  first  principia 
of  his  own  science ;  neither  those  that  it 
has  in  common  with  oth^r  scieuces,  nor 
those  peculiar  to  itself.  He  takes  these 
for  granted,  and  demonstrates  the  con- 
sequences that  logically  follow  from  i 
thom.  It  belongs  to  the  First  Philo- 
sopher to  discuss  the  principia  of  all.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  province  of  the  First  Philo- 
sopher is  all-comprehensive,  co-extensive 
with  all  the  sciences.  So  also  is  the 
province  of  the  Dialectician  alike  all- 
comprehensive.  Thus  far  the  two  agree ; 
but  they  differ  as  to  method  and  purpose. 
The  Dialectician  seeks  to  enforce,  con- 
front, and  value  all  the  different  reasons 
pro  and  con,  consistent  and  inconsistent ; 
the  First  Philosopher  performs  this  too, 
or  supposes  it  to  be  performed  by  others, 
but  proceeds  farther :  namely,  to  deter- 
mine certain  Axioms  that  may  be  trusted 
as  sure  grounds  (along  with  certain  other 
principia)  for  demonstrative  conclusions 
in  science. 

Aristotle  describes  in  his  Analytica 
the  process  of  Demonstration,  and  the 
conditions  required  to  render  it  valid. 
But  what  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
this  process?  Aristotle  declares  that 
there  cannot  be  a  regress  without  end, 
demonstrating  one  conclusion  from 
certain  premisses,  then  demon.itrating 
those  premisses  from  others,  and  so  on. 
You  must  arrive  ultimately  at  some 
premisses  that  are  themselves  undemon- 
strable,  but  that  may  be  trusted  as 
ground  from  whence  ^to  start  in  demon- 
strating conclusions.  All  demonstration 
is  carried  on  through  a  middle  term, 
which  links  together  the  two  terms  of 
the  conclusion,  though  itself  does  not 
appear  in  the  conclusion.  Those  un- 
demonstrable  propositions,  from  which 
demonstration  begins,  must  be  known 
without  a  middle  term,  that  is,  tm- 
mediately  known ;  they  must  be  known 
in  themselves,  that  is,  not  through  any 
other  propositions ;  they  must  be  better 
known  than  the  conclusions  derived  from 
them;  they  must  be  propositions  first 
and  most  knowable.  But  these  two  last 
epithets  (Aristotle  often  repeats)  have 
two  meanings :  first  and  most  knowable 
by  nature  or  absolutely,  are  the  most 
universal  propositions ;  first  and  most 
knowable  to  im,  are  those  propositions 
declaring  the  particular  facts  of  sense. 
These  two  meanings  designate  truths 
correlative  to  each  other,  but  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  intellectual  line  of  march. 

Of  these  undemonstrable  principia^ 
indispensable  as  the  gTOunds  of  all 
Demonstrations,  some  are  peculiar  to 
each  separate  science,  others  are  oommon 


to  several  or  to  all  sciences^  These 
common  principles  were  called  Axioms, 
in  mathematics,  even  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  desig- 
nates them  as  Axioms,  without  any 
special  reference  to  mathematics ;  though 
he  also  uses  the  same  name  to  denote 
other  propositions,  not  of  the  like  funda- 
mental char&cter.    Now,  how  do  we  corns 

and   other^mmftiTTafe"  prhpnaitlQns  j>r 

oy'  demonstratiOJLZ__This  is  the  seconT 
question  to  be  answered,  in  appreciating 
Aristotle's  views  about  the  Philosophy 
of  Common  Sense. 

He  is  very  explicit  in  his  way  of 
answering  this  question.  He  pronounces 
it  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  immediate 
principia  are  innate  or  congenital, — in 
other  words,  that  we  possess  them  from 
the  beginning,  and  yet  that  we  remain 
for  a  long  time  without  any  oonsoiousness 
of  possessing  them ;  seeing  that  they  are 
the  most  accurate  of  all  our  cognitions. 
What  we  possess  at  the  beginning 
(Aristotle  says)  is  only  a  mental  power 
of  inferior  accuracy  and  dignity.  We, 
as  well  as  all  other  animals,  begin  with 
a  congenital  discriminative  power  called 
sensible  perception.  With  many  animals, 
the  data  of  perception  are  transient,  and 
soon  disappear  altogether,  so  that  the 
cognition  of  such  animals  consists  in 
nothing  but  successive  acts  of  sensible 
perception.  With  us,  on  the  contrary, 
as  with  some  other  animals,  the  data  of 
perception  are  preserved  by  memory; 
accordingly  our  cognitions  include  both 
perceptions  and  remembrances.  Farther- 
more,  we  are  distinguished  even  from 
the  better  animals  by  this  difference — 
that  with  us,  but  not  with  them,  a 
rational  order  of  thought  grows  out  of 
such  data  of  perception,  when  multi- 
plied and  long  preserved.  And  thus 
out  of  perception  grows  memory;  out 
of  memory  of  the  same  matter  often 
repeated  grows  experience,  since  many 
remembrances  of  the  same  thing  con- 
stitute one  numerical  experience.  Out 
of  such  experience,  a  farther  consequence 
arises,  that  what  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  the  particulars,  (the  Universal  or  the 
One  alongside  of  the  Many),  becomes 
fixed  or  rests  steadily  within  the  mind. 
Herein  lies  the  principium  of  Art,  in 
reference  to  Agenda  or  Facienda — of 
Science,  in  reference  to  Entia. 

Thus  these  cognitive  principia  are 
not  original  and  determinate  possessions 
of  the  mind,^  nor  do  they  spring  from 
any  other  mental  possessions  of  a  higher 
cognitive  order,  but  simply  from  data  of 
sensible  perception ;  which  data  are  like 
runaway  soldiers  in  a  panic,  flirst  one 
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stops  his  flight  and  halts,  then  a  second 
follows  the  example,  afterwards  a  third 
and  fourth,  until  at  length  an  orderly 
array  is  obtained.  Our  minds  are  so 
constituted  as  to  render  this  possible. 
If  a  single  individual  impression  is  thus 
detained,  it  will  presently  acquire  the 
character  of  a  ITuiversal  in  the  mind; 
for,  though  we  perceive  the  particular, 
our  perception  is  of  the  Universal  (t.c, 
when  we  perceive  Kullias,  our  perception 
is  of  man  generally,  not  of  the  man 
Kallias).  Again  the  fixture  of  these  ! 
lowest  IJnivertials  in  the  mind  will  bring 
in  those  of  the  next  higliest  order ;  until 
at  length  tlie  Summa  Genera  and  the 
absolute  Universals  acquire  a  steady 
establishment  therein.  Thus,  from  this 
or  that  particular  animal,  we  shall  rise 
as  high  as  Animal  universally;  and  so 
on  from  Animal  upwards. 

We  thus  nee  clearly  (Aristotle  says) 
that  only  by  Induction  can  we  come  to 
know  the  first  principia  of  Demonstra- 
tion; for  it  is  by  this  process  that 
■ensible  perception  engraves  the  Univer- 
sal on  our  minds.^  We  begin  by  the 
notiora  nobis  (Particulars),  and  ascend  to 
the  notiora  naturd  or  simpliciter  (Univer- 
salH).  Some  among  our  mental  habits 
that  are  conversant  with  truth,  are  also 
capable  of  falseliood  (such  as  Opinion 
and  Kcasoning  • :  others  are  not  so 
capable,  but  embrace  uniformly  truth 
and  nothing  but  truth ;  such  arc  Science 
and  Intellect  (NoOs).  Intel Icct  is  the 
only  source  more  accurate  than  ScicDce. 
Now  the  principia  of  Demonstration  are 
more  accurate  than  the  demonstrations 
themselves,  yet  they  cannot  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  be  the  objects  of 
Science.  They  must  therefore  be  the 
object  of  what  is  more  accurate  than 
Science,  namely,  of  Intellect.  Intellect 
and  the  objects  of  Intellect  will  thus 
be  the  principia  of  Reience  and  of  the  | 
objects  of  Science.  But  these  principles 
are  not  intuitive  data  or  revelations.  | 
They  are  acquisitions  gradually  made;  | 
and  there  is  a  regular  roud  whereby  we 


»  Arihtot.  Anal.  Post.  II.  p.  100,  b.  3:  dRXof  dij  \ 
5ti   iifxlv  T«  ir^»c«Ta  Inafutifi  iitUfnl^ttv  diu'^Kainf' 
Kai   fftf}  Kui    aurffnaif    ovtu   to    Kttf^i>Xoi'   i-finoiti  i   ' 

alMo  ibid.  1.  xviii ,  p.  hi,  b.  .3.  upon  \sliich  pusMuge 
Waltz,  in  biH  nutc.  (-xpluins  a<i  IuUuwh  (p.  317): — 
•*  SenU'ntitt  noHtri  lc>ci  huK:  ont.  Unlvert^ulcK  pro-  ; 
pofiitloncM  uninrs  inductiono  C(iini>iirHntur,  quuin 
etiani  in  Hh.  <iuu>  a  wnsibus  niaxiniu  ulit-nu  vidon- 
tur,  ft  qua*,  ut  miUliciuutioa  (T(i  If  Cupaifttnun),  ' 
oogitntiunc  Htparantur  u  nutoria  quacuni  c(injuni*ta 
•unt,  indm'tioni'  pntlM'ntur  c.i  qua-  do  pi-nm  {^f-ij., 
d«>  Inioa  vi'l  dr  rorpurc  nKithcniuticti),  ad  qU(K] 
drniunMtrutio  jM-rtinrat,  )ira><lic«-ntur  kk%H'  uvtu  ft 
cuiu  ejus  nutura  cunjnnda  hint.  Indiictiu  autom 
iia  niiitur  qute  ncnMbu^  )K>n-ipiuntur :  nam  rcn 
■Ingularvs  Kntiuntur.  aclfntia  v«ro  reruni  Hingu- 
Uriuui  non  datur  Mine  iixluctione,  non  datur  in- 
ducUu  tine  Mnan."  i 


travel  up  to  them,  qnite  distiiiet  from  the 
road  whereby  we  tmvel  down  from  them 
to  scientiflo  concloaiona. 

The  chapter  just    indicated   in   the 
Analytioa     Potteriora,     attesting    the 
growth   of  those  nnivemkls   that  fens 
the  principia  of  demonatration  out  of 
the  particulars  of  sense,  may  be  illii»- 
trated  by  a  similar  statement  in   the 
First  Book  of  the  Metaphysica.    Heie, 
after  stating  that  sensible  perception  is 
common  to  all  animals,  Aristotle  distin- 
guishes the  lowest  among  animals,  who 
have  this  alone ;  then,  a  class  next  above 
them,  who  have  it  along  with  phantasy 
and   memory,  and  some  of  whum  ars 
intelligent  flike  beesX  yet  still  cannot 
learn,  from  being  destitute  of  hearing: 
farther  another  class,  one  stace  higher, 
who  hear,  and  therefore  can  be  tangfat 
something,  yet  arrive  onlj  at  a  scaaty 
sum  of  experience;  lastly,  still  higher, 
the  class  men,  who  possess  a  large  stock 
of   phantasy,  memory,  and  experience, 
fructifying  into  science  and  art.*    Ex- 
perience (Aristotle  says)  is  of  particolar 
lacts ;  Art  and  Science  are  of  Universale. 
Art  is  attained,  when  oat  of  many  con- 
ceptions of  experience  there  arises  one 
universal    persuasion    respecting    phe- 
nomena similar  to  each  other.     We  may 
know  that  Kallias,  sick    of    a  certain 
disease — that  Sokrates,  likewise  sick  of 
it— that  A,  B,  C,  and  other  individuals 
besides,  have   been  cared   by  a  grivea 
remedy;  but  this  persuasion  respecting 
ever  so  many  individual  ca^es,  is  meie 
matter  of  experience.    When,  however, 
we  proceed  to    generalize  these  cases, 
and  then  affirm  that  the  remedy  cures 
all  persons  suffering   under    the  same 
disease,  circumscribed  by  specific  murks 
— fever  or  biliousness— this    is  Art  or 
Science.      One    man     may     know    the 

Particular  cases  empirically,  without 
uvin^  generalized  them  into  a  doctrine: 
another  may  have  learnt  the  general 
doctrine,  witii  little  or  no  knowksige  of 
the  particular  cases.  Of  these  two,  the 
last  is  the  wiser  and  more  philosophical 
man ;  but  the  first  may  be  the  more 
efiTectivo  and  successful  as  a  practitioner. 
In  the  passage  above  noticed,  Aristotle 
draws  the  line  of  intellectual  distinction 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  If 
he  had  considered  that  it  was  the  pre- 

*  Aristot.  Mctapbjfl.  A.  1.  p.  9H0.  t.  26,  acq. : 
<Pf>ottfia  /it-f  I'ti-tv  Tof'  /luiC'rncik,  lura  nij  At'variu 
Tttii  \l/o<f'iav  uNui-cif,  otof  /ii'Airra,  cui  •«  ri  trnov' 
Tov  I'l.Wii  'j»n»\  ti>i-tay  i-CTiy. 

We  n  mark  li<-i<'  tbo  line  that  he  draws  b(*tm<*en 
the  inii'lliKcnco  uf  Ixvi*  d«*i>onding  altufcrttrtT 
upon  K-nM'.  nirniury.  and  I'xiK'rkncc— and  the 
higlior  int<-lligi-nce  which  ia  auii^raddtnl  bj  the  uae 
of  laiiKuugc;  when  it  bocuiUM  puMible  to  tcftch 
and  learn,  and  when  gmeral  oonoeptiona  cad  be 
brought  into  view  through  appn^rUte 
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rogative  of  man  to  possess  a  stock  of 
intuitive  general  truths,  ready-made,  and 
independent  of  experience,  this  was  the 
occasion  for  saying  so.  He  says  the 
exact  contrary.  No  modem  psychologist 
could  proclaim  more  fully  than  Aristotle 
here  does  the  derivation  of  all  general 
concepts  and  general  propositions  from 
the  phenomena  of  sense,  through  the 
successive  stages  of  memory,  assqciatipn,,, 
comparison,  aostraciion.  No"  one  oould 
give  a  more  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
Induction  from  particulars  of  sense,  as 
the  process  whereby  we  reach  ultimately 
those  propositions  of  the  highest  univer- 
sality, as  well  as  of  the  highest  certainty ; 
from  whence,  by  legitimate  deductive 
syllogism,  we  descend  to  demonstrate 
various  conclusions.  There  is  nothing 
in  Aristotle  about  generalities  origplnally 
inherent  in  the  mind,  connate  although 
dormant  at  first  and  unknown,  until  they 
are  evoked  or  elicited  by  the  senses; 
nothing  to  countenance  that  nice  dis- 
tinction eulogized  so  emphatically  by 
Hamilton  (p.  772,  a.  note):  "Cognitio 
nostra  omnis  k  mente  primam  originem, 
a  sensibus  exordium  habet  primum." 
In  Aristotle's  view,  the  senses  furnish 
both  originem  and  exordium :  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  mental  procedure,  whereby 
we  rise  from  sense  to  universal  proposi- 
tions, are  multiplied  and  gradual,  with- 
out any  break.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  we  have  sensible  perception 
of  the  Universal.  His  language  un- 
doubtedly calls  for  much  criticism  here. 
Wo  shall  only  say  that  it  discountenances 
altogether  the  doctrine  that  represents 
the  Mind  or  Intellect  as  an  original 
source  of  First  or  Universal  Truths 
peculiar  to  itself.  That  opinion  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  but  mentioned  only 
to  be  rejected.  He  denies  that  the  mind 
}K)8ses8es  any  such  ready-made  stores, 
latent  imtil  elicited  into  consciousness. 
Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
ground  whereon  he  denies  it  is  much 
the  same  as  that  whereon  the  advocates 
of  intuitions  affirm  it,  viz.,  the  supreme 
accuracy  of  these  axioms.  Aristotle  can- 
not believe  that  the  mind  includes 
cognitions  of  such  value,  without  being 
conscious  thereof.  Nor  will  he  grant 
that  the  mind  possesses  any  native  and 
inherent  power  of  originating  these  in- 
estimable principia^    He  declares  that 

•  Aristot.  Anal.  Post.  II.  zix.  p.  99,  b.  26 :  «« 
/uev  6i]  Sxonev  uvrdr,  &roirov'  cvfxfiaivtt  jau 
uK^'</3e(TT(par  fxovTav  ^vcM'etr  uirodc<fc«K  Xav0a' 
vtiv- — ipave^v  roiifvv  on  oSrr'  ixttv  otoK  re,  out' 
afvooZci  Ka't  /UF|^c^ial'  fxovffiv  tfiv  kjjivecifat. 
iivd'>(KTi  aua  ^x^'*'  M^**  rtva  di>va/uiii«t  fit}  rotaurnv  6' 
fx^'*'  1  ecrrai  rovrtav  ritiittreua  nat*  aKpi/3tia¥. 
bee  Metaphys.  A.  ix.  p.  993,  a.  i. 

Some  modem  pnychologlBUi,  who  admit  that 
general  propo&iiionfl  of  a  lowrcr  de^^ree  oi  uiiiver- 


they  are  generated  in  the  mind  only  by 
the  slow  process  of  induction,  as  above 
described;  beginning  from  the  percep- 
tive power  (common  to  man  with  animals), 
together  with  that  first  stage  of  the 
intelligence  (judging  or  discriminative) 
which  he  combines  or  identifies  with 
perception,  considering  it  to  be  alike 
congenital.  From  this  humble  basis 
men  can  rise  to  the  highest  grades  of 
cognition,  though  animals  cannot.  We 
even  become  competent  (Aristotle  says) 
to  have  sensible  perception  of  the  Uni- 
versal ;  in  the  man  Kallias,  we  see  Man ; 
in  the  ox  feeding  near  us,  we  see 
Animal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  when 
Aristotle,  in  this  analynis  of  cognition, 
speaks  of  Induction,  he  means  induction 
completely  and    accurately  performed; 

I'ust  as,  when  he  talks  of  Demonstration, 
ie  intends  a  good  and  legitimate  demon* 
stration;  and  just  as  (to  use  his  own 
illustration  in  the  Nikomachean  Ethica), 
when  he  reasons  upon  a  harper,  or  other 
professional  artist,  he  always  tacitly  im- 
plies a  good  and  accomplished  artist 
Induction  thus  understood,  and  Demon- 
stration, he  considers  to  be  the  two  pro- 
cesses for  obtaining  scientific  faith  or 
conviction;  both  of  them  being  alike 
cogent  and  necessary,  but  Induction 
even*  more  so  than  Demonstration ;  be- 
cause, if  the  principia  furnished  by  the 
former  were  not  necessary,  neither  oould 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  by 
the  latter  be  neo«;ssary.  Induction  may 
thus  stand  alone  without  Demoustration, 
but  Demonstration  pre-supposes  and 
postulates  Induction.  Accordingly^  when 
Aristotle  proceeds  to  specify  those 
functions  of  mind  wherewith  the  induc- 
tive principia  and  the  demonstrated 
conclusions  correlate,  he  refers  both  of 
them  to  functions  wherein  (according  to 
him)  the  mind  is  unerring  and  infallible 
— Intellect  (Sods)  and  Science.  But, 
between  these  two  he  ranks  Intellect  as 
the  higher,  and  he  refers  the  inductive 
principia  to  Intellect.  He  does  not  mean 
that  Intellect  (NoOs)  generates  or  pro- 
duces these  principles.  On  the  contrary, 
he  distinctly  negatives  such  a  supposi- 
tion, and  declares  that  no  generative 
force  of  this  high  order  resides  in  the 
Intellect ;  while  he  tells  us,  with  equal 
distinctness,  that  they  are  generated 
from  a  lower  source — sensible  perception, 

aality  are  raised  from  indaction  and  sense,  contend 
that  propositions  of  the  highest  universality  are 
not  so  raised,  but  are  the  intuitive  offspring  of  the 
intellect.  Aristotle  does  not  countenance  such  a 
doctrine :  he  sajrs  (Metaphjrs.  A.  ii.  p.  983,  a.  25) 
that  these  truths  furthest  removed  from  sense  are 
the  mMt  difficult  to  know  of  all.  If  they  were 
intuitionrt  they  would  be  the  common  possession 
of  the  race. 

2  p 
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and  through  the  gradual  upward  march  '  on  youth  from  the  be^nnin;.  la  tiie 
of  the  inductive  process.  To  say  that  •  beg^nuin:^  of  the  Physica,  he  starts  froc 
they  origiuate  from  Semie  through  Indue-  ■  that  antithesis,  bo  often  foQDd  in  kif 
tion,  and  nevertheless  to  refer  them  to  I  writings,  between  what  is  more  knovaNe 
Intellect  (Sovs)  as  their  subjective  cor-  .  to  us  and  what  is  more  knowaUe  tkhs^y 
relate,— are  not  positions  inconsistent  I  Intely  or  by  nature.  The  natural  murk 
with  each  other,  in  the  view  of  Aristotle,  i  of  knowledge  is  to  ascend  from  the  £Rt 
He  expressly  distinguishes  the  two  :  of  these  two  termini  (particulars  of  Kiue. 
points,  as  requiring  to  bo  separately  upward  to  the  seoond  or  oppodte,'ici 
dealt  with.  By  referring  the  prineiofa  \  then  to  descend  downward  by  daatm- 
to  Intellect  (Nous),  he  does  not  intena  to  stration  or  deduction.  The'  &et  of 
indicate  their  generating  source,  but  motion  he  proves  (against  Melissui  snd 
their  evidentiary  value  and  dignity  when  Parmenides)  by  an  express  appe^  i<' 
s^enerated  and  matured.    They  possess,  {  induction,  as  snffioient  and  ooadiuiTe 


in  his  view,  the  maximum  of  aignity,  I  evidence.     In  physical  science  (he  »yt) 


certainty,  cogoncv,  and  necessity,  because 
it  is  from  them  that  even  Demonstration 
derives  the  necessity  of  its  conrlusions ; 
Hccordingly  (pursuant  to  the  inclination 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  for  presuiu- 
ing  uifinity  and  commensurate  dig^iity 
l)etween  the  cognitum  and  the  eognoaeen*). 


the  final  appeal  mnst  be  to  the  thia?» 
and  facts  perceived  by  sense.  In  iv 
treatise  De  Coalo  he  lays  it  down  thii 
thejorincioia  must  be  homngeneom  wiih 

f:}ift  m^i^i^t^rg  thev  bi>lnng  t^  •    th^  primi'ipLl 

of  perceivable  matters  most  be  themselvri 
perceivable ;    those   of   eternal  msit«r« 


tliey  belong  as  objective  correlates  to  the  .  must  be  eternal ;    thoae  of   periilubfe 
most  unerring  cognitive   function — the    matters,  perishable. 
Intellect  (Sods).    It  is  the  Intellect  that  |      The  treatises  composing  the  OrgvioQ 
grasps  these  principles,  and  applies  them  |  stand  apart  among  Aristotle's  worlu.  In 
to  their  legitimate  puri>08e  of  soientiHc  ,  them  he  undertakes  (for  the  first  time  io 


demoustration ;  hence  Aristotle  calls  In- 
tellect not  only  the  prinripinm  of  Science, 
but  the  principium  principU. 

In  the  Analytica,  from  which  we  have 


the  history  of  mankind)  the  system*tif 
study  of  significant  propositions*  enoztfi*- 
tive  of  truth  and  falsehood.  He  analvstf 
their  constituent  elements;  he  sptfcidrt 


hitherto  cited,   Aristotle    explains    the  !  the    conditions    determining    the  ecA< 


structure  of  the  Syllogism  and  the  pro- 
<;es8  of  Demonstration.  He  has  in  view 
mainly   (though    not    exclusively)    the 


sistency  or  inconsistency  of  such  pro- 
positions one  with  another;  he  teacher 
to  arrange  the  propositions  in  such  vay^ 


more  exact  uoicnces, arithmetic, geometry,  '  as  to  detect  and  dismiss  the  iucousiot^ tiU 
ahtrouomy,  &c.  But  he  expressly  tells  I  keeping  our  hold  of  the  consistent.  Htre 
us  that  all  dt'partmcnts  of  inquiry  are  ,  the  signification  of  terms  and  pn^po^i- 
not  capable  of  this  exactness ;  tnat  some  tions  is  never  out  of  sight :  the  fact!i  aq<1 
come  nearer  to  it  than  others ;  that  we  '  realities  of  nature  are  regarde<l  m  :-' 
must  be  careful  to  require  no  more  exact-  J  signified.  Now  all  language  beoi'inji-s 
ness  from  each  than  the  subject  adniitn ;  ,  significant  only  through  the  oouvrntion 
and  that  the  method  adopted  by  us  must  i  of  mankind,  according  to  Aristotle'* 
ha  such  as  will  attain  the  admissible  '  express  declaration :  it  is  use<i  l-y 
maximum  of  exactness.  Now  each  Hub-  |  speakers  to  communiciite  what  thtv 
ject  has  some  prinripia^  and  among  them  I  mean  to  hearers  that  understand  them, 
definitions,  peculiar  to  itself;  though  :  We  see  thus  that  in  these  treati>e»  ih* 
there  are  also  some  jyrincijiia  common  to  i  subjective  point  of  view  is  brought  int  • 
all,  and  essential  to  the  march  of  each.  !  the  foreground  -the  enunciation  of  wL^r 
In  some  departmcTits  of  study  (Aristotle  \  we  see,  remember,  believe,  disbelievi., 
Miys)  we  get  our  viewof /*riMc//)m  or  first  i  doubt,  anticipate,  &c.  It  is  not  moani 
principles  by  induction;  in  others,  by  |  that  tlie  obiective  point  of  view  i- 
sensible  perc'epti<m ;  in  others  again,  by  i  eliminated,  but  that  it  is  taken  i'j 
habitual  action  in  a  certain  way ;  and  |  implication  with,  and  in  do]>en>leii«> 
by  various  other  processes  also.  In  each,  '  upon,  the  subjective.  Neither  the  on-* 
it  is  important  to  look  for  first  principles  i  nor  the  other  is  droppetl  or  hidden.  It 
in  the  way  natiimlly  appropriate  to  the  \  is  under  this  double  and  conjoint  point 
matter  before  us;  for  this  is  more  than  .  of  view  that  Aristotle,  in  the  Organon. 
half  of  the  whole  work ;  ui)on  right  first  ■  presents  to  us,  not  only  the  processes  oi 
principles  will  mainly  depend  the  value  !  demonstration  and  confutation,  but  aU^ 
of  our  conclusions.  For  what  concerns  the  fundamental  principia  or  axiom;* 
Kthics,  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  first  '  thereof;  which  axitmis  in  the  Aoalrtion 
principles  are  acquired  thnmgh  a  course    Posteriora  (as  we  have  already  seen)  hv 

of  well-tlirected    habitual  action  ;    and  ;  

that  they  will  l)e  acquired  ea«ily,a8  well  ,  <^  ^i„  ^^ristot.  MeUphy..  z.  It.  p.  iu».  b. 
aN  certainly,  if  such  a  course  be  ouforced     t-u. 
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expressly  declares  to  originate  from  the 
data  of  sense,  and  to  be  raised  and 
generalized  by  induction. 

Such  is  the  way  that  Aristotle  repre- 
sents the  fundamental  principles  of 
syllogistic  Demonstration,  when  he  deals 
with  them  as  portions  of  Logic.  But  we 
also  find  him  dealing  with  them  as  por- 
tions of  Ontology  or  First  Philosophy 
(this  being  his  manner  of  characterizing 
his  own  treatise,  now  commonly  known 
as  the  Mctaphysica).  To  that  science 
he  decides,  after  some  preliminary  de- 
bate, that  the  task  of  formulating  and 
defending  the  axioms  belongs,  because 
the  application  of  these  axioms  is  quite 
universal,  for  all  grades  and  varieties  of 
Kntia.  Ontology  treats  of  Ens  in  its 
largest  sense,  with  all  its  properties 
qucUenus  Ens,  including  Unum,  Multa, 
Idem,  Diversum,  Posterius,  Prius,  Genus, 
Species,  Totum,  Partes,  &c.  Now  Onto- 
logy is  with  Aristotle  a  purely  objective 
science;  that  is,  a  science  wherein  the 
subjective  is  dropt  out  of  sight,  and  no 
account  taken  of  it,  or  wherein  (to  state 
the  same  fact  in  the  language  of  rela- 
tivity) the  believing  and  reasoning  sub- 
ject is  supposed  constant.  Ontology  is 
the  most  comprehensive  among  all  the 
objective  sciences.  Each  of  these 
sciences  singles  out  a  certain  portion  of 
it  for  special  study.  In  treating  the 
logical  axioms  as  portions  of  Ontology, 
Aristotle  undertakes  to  show  their  ob- 
jective value ;  and  this  purpose,  while  it 
carries  him  away  from  the  point  of  view 
ttiat  we  remarked  as  prevailing  in  the 
Organon,  at  the  same  time  brings  him 
into  conflict  with  various  theories,  all  of 
them  in  his  time  more  or  less  current. 
Several  philosophers — Herakleitus,  An- 
axagorus,  Demokritus,  Protagoras — had 
propounded  theories  which  Aristotle 
here  impugns.  We  do  not  mean  that 
these  philosophers  expressly  denied  his 
fundamental  axioms  (which  they  pro- 
bably never  distinctly  stated  to  them- 
selves, and  which  Aristotle  was  the  first 
U)  formulate),  but  their  theories  were  to 
a  certain  extent  inconsistent  with  these 
axioms,  and  were  regarded  by  Aristotle 
as  wholly  inconsistent. 

The  two  Axioms  announcetl  in  the 
^letaphysica,  and  vindicated  by  Ari- 
stotle, are — 

1.  The  Maxim  of  Ck)ntradiction :  It  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be ;  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
to  belong  and  not  to  belong  to  the  same, 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  sense. 
This  is  the  statement  of  the  Maxim  as  a 
formula  of  Ontology.  Announced  as  a 
formula  of  Logic,  it  would  stand  thus : 
The  same  proposition  cannot  be  both 
true  and  fulse  at  the  same  time;   Yuu 


cannot  both  believe  and  disbelieve  the 
Slime  proposition  at  the  same  time ;  You 
cannot  believe,  at  the  same  time,  propo- 
sitions contrary  or  contradictory.  These 
last-mentioned  formulaa  are  the  logical 
ways  of  stating  the  axiom.  They  pre- 
sent it  in  reference  to  the  believing  or 
disbelieving  (affirming  or  denying)  sub- 
ject, distinctly  brought  to  view  along 
with  the  matter  believed  ;  not  exclusively 
in  reference  to  the  matter  believed,  to 
the  omission  of  the  believer. 

2.  The  Maxim  of  Excluded  Middle : 
A  given  attribute  either  does  belong,  or 
does  not  belong  to  a  subject  (t.e.,  pro- 
vided that  it  has  any  relation  to  the 
subject  at  all) — there  is  no  medium,  no 
real  condition  intermediate  between  the 
two.  This  is  the  ontologioal  formula; 
and  it  will  stand  thus,  when  transhtted 
into  Logic:  Between  a  proposition  and 
its  contradictory  opposite  there  is  no 
tenable  halting  ground ;  If  you  disbelieve 
the  one,  you  must  petss  at  once  to  the 
belief  of  the  other~you  cannot  at  the 
same  time  disbelieve  the  other. 

These  two  maxims  thus  teach — the 
first,  that  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
hdieve  both  a  proposition  and  its  contra- 
dictory op})Osite ;  the  second,  that  we  can- 
not at  the  same  time  dithdieve  them  both.* 

Now,  Herakleitus,  in  his  theory  (a 
theory  propounded  much  before  the  time 
of  Protagoras  and  the  persons  called 
Sophists),  denied  all  permanence  or 
durability  in  nature,  and  recognized 
nothing  except  perpetual  movement  and 
change.  He  denied  both  durable  sub- 
stances and  durable  attributes;  he  con- 
sidered nothing  to  be  lasting  except  the 
universal  law  or  principle  of  change — 
the  ever-renewed  junction  or  co-existence 
of  contraries  and  the  perpetual  transition 
of  one  contrary  into  the  other.  This 
view  of  the  facts  of  nature  was  adopted 
by  several  other  physical  philosophers 
besides.**  Indeed  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
Plato's  new  coinage  —  Rational  Types 
or  Forms,  at  once  universal  and  real. 
The  Maxim  of  O»ntradiction  is  intended 
by  Aristotle  to  controvert  Herakleitus, 
and  to  uphold  durable  substances  with 
definite  attributes. 

Again,  the  theory  of  Anaxugoras 
denied  all  simple  bodies  (excepting 
Nods)  and  all  definite  attributes.  He 
held  that  everything  was  mingled  with 


*  We  hAve  here  diacomed  these  two  maxims 
chiefly  in  reference  to  Arbtotle's  maimer  of  pre- 
senting Uiem,  and  to  Uie  conceptions  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.  An  excellent  view 
of  the  Maxims  themselves,  in  their  true  meaning 
and  value,  win  be  found  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
ch.  xxi.  pp.  406-421. 

i»  .See  '  Plato  and  other  Oomp.  of  Sokr.'  I.  i.  pp 
28-38 
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every  tiling  else,  though  there  might  he 
some  one  or  other  predominant  con- 
stituent. In  all  the  changes  visihle 
throughout  nature,  there  was  no  genera- 
tion of  anything  new,  but  only  the 
coming  into  prominence  of  some  con- 
stituent that  had  before  been  compara- 
tively latent.  According  to  this  theory, 
you  could  neither  wholly  affirm,  nor 
wholly  deny,  any  attribute  of  its  subject. 
Both  afi^mation  and  denial  were  untrue : 
the  real  relation  between  the  two  was 
something  half-way  between  affirmation 
and  denial.  The  Maxim  of  Excluded 
Middle  is  maintained  by  Aristotle  as  a 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  this  theory  of 
Anaxagoras.* 

Both  the  two  above-mentioned  theories 
are  objective.  A  third,  that  of  Prota- 
goras— "  Homo  Mensura  "  brings  forward 
prominently  the  subjective,  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  either.  Aristotle  does 
indeed  treat  the  Protagorean  theory  as 
substantially  identical  with  that  of 
Herakleitus,  and  as  standing  or  falling 
therewith.  This  seems  a  mistake:  the 
theory  of  Protagoras  is  as  much  opposed 
to  Herakleitus  as  to  Aristotle. 

We  have  now  to  see  how  Aristotle 
sustains  these  two  Axioms  (which  he 
calls  **  the  firmest  of  all  truths  and  the 
most  assuredly  known  ")  against  theories 
opposed  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  he 
repeats  here  what  he  had  declared  in 
the  Analytica  Posteriora — that  they 
cannot  be  directly  demonstrated,  though 
they  are  themselves  the  principia  of  all 
ilomonstration.  Some  persons  indeed 
thought  that  these  Axioms  were  demon- 
strable ;  but  this  is  an  error,  proceeding 
(he  says)  from  complete  ignorance  of 
analytical  theory.  How,  tben,  are  these 
Axioms  to  be  proved  against  Heraklei- 
tus? Aristotle  had  told  us  in  the 
Analytica  tliat  axioms  were  derived 
from  particulars  of  sense  by  Induction, 
and  apprehended  or  approved  by  the 
NoCy.  He  does  not  repeat  that  observa- 
tion liere:  but  ho  intimates  that  there 
is  only  one  process  available  for  defend- 
ing them,  and  that  process  amounts  to 
an  appeal  to  induction.  You  can  give 
no  ontological  reason  in  support  of  the 
Axioms,  except  what  will  be  condemned 
as  a  petitio  principii ;  yon  must  take 
them  in  their  logical  aspect,  as  enun- 
ciated in  significant  propositions.  You 
must  require  the  Herakleitean  adversary 
to  answer  some  question  affirmatively, 
in  terms  significant  both  to  liimseif 
and  to  others,  and  in  a  proposition  de- 
claring his  belief  on  the  point.  If  he 
will  not  do  this,  you  can  hold  no  discus- 


»  See  *  PUto  and  other  Comp.  of  Sukr.'  1. 1,  pp. 
49-67. 


sion  with  him ;  he  might  as  well  be  deaf 
and  dumb :  he  is  no  better  than  a  plant 
(to  use  Aristotle's  own  comparison).  If 
he  does  it,  he  has  bound  himself  to  some- 
thing determinate :  first,  the  signification 
of  the  terms  is  a  fact,  excluding  what  is 
contrary  or  contradictory ;  next  in  de- 
claring his  belief,  he  at  the  same  time 
declares  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
contrary  or  contradictory,  and  is  so 
understood  by  the  hearers.  We  may 
grant  what  his  theory  affinqs — that  the 
subject  of  a  proposition  is  continoally 
under  some  change  or  movement:  yet 
the  identity  designated  by  its  name  is 
still  maintained,*  and  many  true  pre- 
dications respecting  it  remain  true  in 
spite  of  its  partial  change.  The  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  the  Maxim  of  Con- 
tradiction is,  that  it  is  a  postulate  implied 
in  all  the  particular  statements  as  to 
matters  of  aaily  experience,  that  a  man 
understands  and  acts  upon  when  heard 
from  his  neighbours;  a  postulate  such 
that,  if  you  deny  it,  no  speech  is  either 
significant  or  trustworthy  to  inform  and 
guide  those  who  hear  it.  If  the  speaker 
both  affirms  and  denies  the  same  fact  at 
once,  no  information  is  conveyed,  nor  can 
the  hearer  act  upon  the  words.  Thus, 
in  the  Achamenses  of  Aristophanes, 
DiksBopolis  knocks  at  the  door  of  Euri- 
pides, and  inquires  whether  the  poet  is 
within;  Kepnisophon,  the  attendant, 
answers — "  Euripides  is  within  and  not 
within."  Tills  answer  is  unintelligible  ; 
Dika)opolis  cannot  act  upon  it ;  until 
Kephisophon  explains  that  **  not  within  " 
is  inteuvied  metaphorically.  Then,  again, 
all  the  actions  in  detail  of  a  man's  life 
are  founded  upon  his  own  belief  of  some 
facts  and  disbelief  of  other  facts:  he 
goes  to  Megara,  believing  that  the  person 
whom  he  desires  to  see  is  at  Megara, 
and  at  the  same  time  disbelieving  the 
contrary :  he  acts  upon  his  belief  both 
as  to  wnat  is  good  and  what  is  not  good, 
in  the  way  of  pursuit  and  avoidanot*. 
You  may  cite  innumerable  examples  both 
of  speech  and  action  in  the  detail  of  life, 
which  the  Herakleitean  must  go  tiirough 
like  other  persons :  and  when,  if  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  own  theory,  he  could 
neither  give  nor  receive  information  by 
speech,  nor  ground  any  action  upon  the 
beliefs  which  he  declares  to  co-exist  in 
his  own  mind.  Accordingly,  the  Herak- 
leitean Kratylus  (so  Aristotle  says)  re- 
nounced the  use  of  affirmative  speech, 
and  simply  pointed  with  his  finger.^ 

•  This  argument  is  given  by  Aristotle,  Meiaph. 
r.  V.  p.  1010,  a.  7-35,  ooQtrasting  change  Kara  t6 
novov  and  change  kotu  to  iroiov. 

b  Ariniot.  Metapb.  r.v.  p.  1010, a.  12.  Compare 
Plato,  Thofetet.  pp.  179-180.  about  the  aversion  of 
the  Hcrakleiteans  for  dear  issues  and  proftosition*. 
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The  Maxim  of  Contradiction  is  thns 
seen  to  be  only  the  general  expression  of 
a  postulate  implied  in  all  such  particular 
speeches  as  communicate  real  informa- 
tion. It  is  proved  by  a  very  copious  and 
diversified  Induction,  from  matters  of 
experience  familiar  to  every  individual 
person.  It  is  not  less  true  in  regard  to 
propositions  aifirming  changes,  motions, 
or  events,  than  in  regard  to  those  declar- 
ing durable  states  or  attributes. 

In  the  long  pleading  of  Aristotle  on 
behalf  of  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction 
against  the  Herakleiteans,  the  portion  of 
it  that  appeals  to  Induction  is  the  really 
forcible  portion;  conforming  as  it  does 
to  what  he  had  laid  down  in  the 
Analytica  Posteriora  about  the  inductive 
origin  of  the  principia  of  demonstration. 
He  employs,  however,  besides,  several 
other  dialectical  arguments  built  more  or 
less  upon  theories  of  his  own,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  weigh  much  with  an 
Herakleitean  theorist ;  who— arguing,  as 
he  did  argue,  that  ^because  neither  sub- 
ject nor  predicate  was  ever  unchanged 
or  stable  for  two  moments  together)  no 
true  proposition  could  be  framed  but  was 
at  the  same  time  false,  and  that  con- 
traries were  in  perpetual  co-existence — 
could  not  by  any  general  reasoning  be 
involved  in  greater  contradiction  and 
inconsistency  than  he  at  once  openly 
proclaimed.'  It  can  only  be  shown  that 
such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  necessities  of  daily  speech,  as 
practised  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  others. 
We  read,  indeed,  one  ingenious  argument 
whereby  Aristotle  adopts  this  belief  in 
the  co-existence  of  contraries,  but  ex- 

Elains  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own,  through 
is  much  employed  distinction  between 
potential  and  actual  existenco.  Two 
contraries  cannot  co-exist  (he  says)  in 
actuality ;  but  they  both  may  and  do  co- 
exist in  different  senses — one  or  both  of 
them  being  potential.  This,  however,  is  a 
theory  totally  different  from  that  of 
Hcraklcitus ;  coincident  only  in  words 
and  in  seeming.  It  does  indeed  elimi- 
nate the  contradiction ;  but  that  very 
contradiction  formed  the  characteristic 
feature  and  keystone  of  the  Herakleitean 
theory.  The  case  against  this  last 
theory  is,  that  it  is  at  variance  with 
psycljological    facts,  by    incorrectly  a«- 

•  This  is  stated  by  Aristotle  hlmaelf.  MeUpb.  r- 
vl.  p.  1011,  a.  15:  ol  i'  iv  t^  Xo^ty  rifv  fiiav  fxovov 
ClToDi-Tcr  udi/vuTOv  (r|TOu<riir*  ^VttirTia  fttft  tiirtik 
u^iovatvt  ei'tfw  ivavria  K^fovrtt.  He  here, indeed, 
applies  this  observation  immediately  to  the  Prota- 
gortans,  against  whom  it  dues  not  tell,  instead 
of  the  Heraideiteans,  againiit  whom  it  does  tell. 
The  whole  of  the  reasoning  in  this  part  of  the 
Metaphysica  is  directed  indiscriminately,  and  in 
the  same  words,  against  Protagoreans  and  Herak- 
leiteans. 


suming  the  oo-existence  of  contradictory 
beliefs  in  the  mind ;  and  that  it  conflicts 
both  with  postulates  implied  in  the  daily 
colloquy  of  detail  between  man  and  man, 
and  with  the  volitional  preferences  that 
determine  individual  action.  All  of 
these  are  founded  on  a  belief  in  the 
regular,  sequence  of  our  sensations,  and 
in  the  at  least  temporary  durability  of 
combined  potential  aggregates  of  sensa- 
tions, which  we  enunciate  in  the  lan- 
guage of  definite  attributes  belonging  to 
definite  substances.  This  language,  the 
common  medium  of  communication 
among  non-theorizing  men,  is  accepted 
as  a  basis,  and  is  generalized  and  regu- 
larized, in  the  logical  theories  of  Aristotle. 
The  doctrine  here  mentioned  is  vindi- 
cated by  Aristotle,  not  only  .against 
Herakleitus,  by  asserting  the  Maxim  of 
Contradiction,  but  also  against  Anaxa- 
goras,  by  asserting  the  Maxim  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle.  Here  we'have  the  second 
^ncipium  of  Demonstration,  ^viiich,  if 
it  reouired  to  be  defended  at  all,  can 
only  be  defended  (like  the  first)  by  a 
process  of  Induction.  Aristotle  adduces 
several  arguments  in  support  of  it,  some 
of  which  involve  an  appeal  to  Induction, 
though  not  broadly  or  openly  avowed; 
but  others  of  them  assume  what  adver- 
saries, and  Anaxagoras  especially,  were 
not  likely  to  grant.  We  must  remember 
that  both  Anaxagoras  and  Herakleitus 
propounded  their  theories  as  portions  of 
Physical  Philosophy  or  of  Ontology ;  and 
that  in  their  time  no  such  logical  prin- 
ciples and  distinctions  as  those  that 
Aristotle  lays  down  in  the  Organon,  had 
yet  been  made  known  or  prised  upon 
their  attention.  Now,  Aristotle,  while 
professing  to  defend  these  Axioms  as 
data  of  Ontology,  forgets  that  they  deal 
with  the  logical  aspect  of  Ontology,  as 
formulated  in  methodical  propositions. 
His  view  of  the  Axioms  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  without  a  classifica- 
tion of  propositions,  such  as  neither 
Herakleitus  nor  Anaxagoras  found  exist- 
ing or  originated  for  themselves.  Aris- 
totle has  taught  us  what  Herakleitus  and 
Anaxagoras  had  not  been  taught — to 
distinguish  separate  propositions  as  uni- 
versal, particular  and  singular:  and  to 
distinguish  pairs  of  propositions  as 
contrary,  sub-contrary,  and  contradic- 
tory. To  take  the  simplest  case,  that  of  a 
singular  proposition,  in  regard  to  which 
the  distinction  between  contrary  and 
contradictory  has  no  application, — such 
as  the  answer  (cited  above)  of  Kephiso- 
phon  about  Euripides.  Here  Aristotle 
would  justly  contend  that  the  two  pro- 
positions— Euripides  is  within,  Euripides 
IS  not  within— could  not  be  either  both 
of  them  true,  or  both  of  them  false  ; 
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that  is,  that  we  oonld  neither  believe  1  The  univenal  affirmative  and  the  urn- 
both,  nor  disbelieve  both.  If  Kephiso-  >  versal  negative  are  contrary ;  the  pur- 
phon  had  answered,  Euripides  is  neither  ;  ticular  affirmative  and  the  particular 
within  nor  not  within,  Dikseopolis  would  negative  are  mb-eontrary  ;  the  univerral 
have  found  himself  as  much  at  a  loss  affirmative  and  the  particnlaT  negatiTe, 
with  the  two  negatives  as  he  was  with  '  or  the  universal  negative  and  the  par- 
the  two  affirmatives.  In  regard  to  ticular  affirmative,  are  contradictory.  It 
singular  propositions,  neither  the  doc-  is  now  noted  in  all  manuals  of  Logic, 
trine  of  Herakleitus  (to  believe  both  '  that  of  two  contrary  propoditions,  lioth 
affirmation  and  negation)  nor  that  of  cannot  be  true,  but  both  may  be  false ; 
Anaxagoras  (to  disbelieve  both)  is  admis-  !  that  of  two  sub-oontraries,  both  may  be 
Bible.  But,  when  in  place  of  singular  true,  but  both  cannot  be  false ;  and  that 
propositions  we  take  either  universal  or  of  two  contradictories,  one  must  be  truu 
particular  propositions  the  rule  to  follow  ;  and  the  other  false. 
is  no  longer  so  simple  and  peremptory. 
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[The  folloiring  Ab^tract—vhen  not  tranMation — of  aix  bcoka  (r,  E,  z,  H.  e,  A)  out  of  the  fourteen 
included  under  the  title  *  Metapbyaica,'  may  be  said  to  cover  the  Whole  of  Ariatotle'a  dogmntic  expoeition 
of  Fimt  Philo«tophy.  According  to  the  view  of  Braodis,  now  in  ita  main  featnrea  generally  accepted,  the 
exposition  continued  through  Books  r,  E,  Z,  H,  reaches  back  to  Books  A  and  B,  and  comes  to  an  end 
with  Book  e.  Still  it  is  only  with  Book  r  that  the  properly  didactic  treatment  begins.  Book  A  being  a 
historical  review  of  previous  opinion,  and  Book  B  a  mere  collection  of  uiropiai  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
dialectical  handling ;  while,  at  the  other  end.  Book  A,  though  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  Book  e 
i»,  especially  in  its  hitter  part,  of  undeniable  importance  for  Aristotle's  metaphysical  doctrine. 

The  remaining  books  are  known  as  a.  A,  I,  K,  M,  N.  The  short  Bt  ok  a  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  of  the  others,  and  most  probably  is  not  the  work  of  Ari»totle.  Book  A  (ircpi  r&w  woaax&t  Xe7o- 
)Li»  vwv)— a  vocabulary  of  philosophical  terms — is  Aristotelian  beyond  question,  being  referred  to  occa- 
sionally in  the  chief  books ;  but  it  lies  quite  apart  from  the  exposition  proper.  Book  I — dealing  witii 
Unity  and  Opposites — though  it  also  has  no  plaoe  in  the  actual  line  of  treatment,  is  truly  ontolog^cal  in 
character,  and  probably  was  intended  to  fall  within  some  larger  scheme  of  metaphysical  doctrine ;  the 
like,  as  far  as  can  be  Judged,  being  true  of  Books  of  M  and  N,  containingtogether  a  criticism  of  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  theories.  Finally,  Book  K,  consisting  in  part  of  an  epitomised  excerpt  from  the  Physica — 
hardly  from  the  hand  of  Aristotle,  gives  otherwise  only  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the  argument  of  Books  B 
r,  E,  and  thus,  although  Aristotelian,  is  to  be  discounted. 

The  author  nowhere  states  the  principle  upon  which  be  selected  the  six  books  for  a  preliminary 
Abstract ;  but  the  actual  selection.  Joined  to  various  indications  in  the  Abstract  and  marginal  notes  in 
bis  copies  of  the  Metaphysica,  leaves  no  doubt  that  be  accepted  the  view  of  Bramlis,  more  especially  at 
Mt  forth  by  Bonitz.  On  the  whole  question  of  the  Canon  of  the  Metaphysica,  Bunitz's  Introduction  to 
his  Commentary  may  with  advantage  be  consulted.] 


Book  r. 

In  this  First  Philosophy,  Aristotle  ana- 
lyses and  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the 
generalissima  of  language — the  most 
general  and  abstract  words  which  lan- 
guage includes.  All  these  are  words  in 
common  and  frequent  use ;  in  the  process 
of  framing  or  putting  together  language, 
they  have  become  permanently  stamped 
snd  circulated  as  the  result  of  many 
previous  comparisons,  gone  through,  but 
afterwards  forgotten,  or  perhaps  gone 
through  at  first  without  any  distinct 
consciousness.  Men  employ  these  words 
familiarly  in  ordinary  speech,  and  are 
uuderstood  by  others  when  they  do  so. 
For  the  most  part,  they  employ  the 
words  correctly  and  consistently,  in  the 
affirmntion  of  particular  propositions 
relating  to  topics  of  daily  life  and 
expericDce.  But  this  is  not  always  or 
uniformly  the  case.  Sometimes,  more  or 
less  often,  men  fall  into  error  and  incon- 
siHlency  in  the  employment  of  these 
faiiiiliai  general  terms.  The  First  Phi- 
losophy takes  up  the  generalities  and 
CHtablibhed  phrases  in  this  condition; 
following  back  analytically  the  synthe- 
tical process  which  the  framers  of  lan- 
guage have  pursued  without  knowing  or 
at  least  without  recording  it,  and  bring- 
ing under  conscious  attention  the  dif- 
ferent meanings,  more  or  fewer,  in  which 
these  general  words  are  used. 

riiiloFopliia     Prima    devotes     itself, 


specially  and  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Ens  qvciienua  Ens  in  all  its  bearings; 
being  thus  distinguished  from  mathema- 
tics and  other  particular  sciences,  each 
of  which  devotes  itself  to  a  separate 
branch  of  Ens  (p.  1003,  a.  25).  It  searches 
into  the  First  Causes  or  Elements  of  Ens 
per  se,  not  per  accid€n$(ei.  81).  But  Ens 
IS  a  communej  not  generically,  but  analo- 
gically; constituted  by  common  rela- 
tionship to  one  and  the  same  terminus, 
as  everything  healthy  is  related  to 
health.  The  Principle  (apx'fi)  of  all 
Entia  is  Essence  (^oifffla);  but  some 
Entia  are  so  called  as  being  affections  of 
Essence ;  others,  as  being  a  transition  to 
Etisence,  or  as  destruction,  privation, 
quality,  efficient  or  generative  cause,  of 
Essence  or  its  analoya ;  others,  again,  as 
being  negations  (Jnroipdtrtis)  thereof, 
whence,  for  example,  we  say  that  Non* 
Ens  is  Non-Ens  (b.  6—10).  There  is 
one  science  of  all  these  primary,  second- 
ary, tertiaiy,  &c.,  Entitt;  just  as  there 
is  one  science  of  all  things  healthy, 
of  the  primary,  the  secondary,  the  ter^ 
tiary,  &g.,  quatenut  healthy.  But,  in  all 
such  matters,  that  science  bears  in  the 
first  instance  and  specially  (kvpIw)  on  the 
Primum  A  liquid,  from  which  all  the 
secondary  and  other  derivatives  take 
their  departure,  and  upon  which  they 
depend  (b.  16).  Accoidingly,  in  the 
present  case,  since  Essence  is  the  Pri- 
mum Aliquid,  the  province  of  first  Phi- 
lokophy  ib  to  investigate  the  causes  and 
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principles  of  Essences  in  all  their 
varieties  (b.  18  22).  Now  whatever 
varieties  there  are  of  Ens,  the  like 
varieties  there  are  of  Unum  ;  for  the  two 
are  always  implicated  together,  though 
the  words  are  not  absolutely  the  same  in 
meaning  (b.  24-35).  Accordingly  both 
Ens  and  Unum  with  all  the  varieties  of 
each  belong  to  Philosophia  Prima;  like- 
wise Idem,  Simile,  &o ,  and  the  opposites 
thereof.  AH  the  opposites  may  he  traced 
in  the  last  analysis  to  this  foundation — 
the  antithesis  of  Unum  and  Multa 
(p.  1004,  a.  1),  We  must  set  forth  and 
discriminate  the  different  varieties — 
primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  &c. — of 
Idem  and  Simile,  and  abo  of  their 
opposites,  Diversum  and  Dissimile ;  and 
we  must  show  how  they  are  derived  from 
or  related  to  Primum  Idem,  &c.,  just  as 
we  must  do  in  the  onse  of  Ens  and 
Unum.  All  this  task  belongs  to  First 
Philosophy  (a.  20-30).  Aristotle  speaks  of 
6  <fnK6(ro<poSf  as  meaning  the  master  of 
Philosophia  Prima  (b.  1 ;  B.  p.  997,  a. 
14). 

If  these  investigations  do  not  belong 
to  the  First  Philosopher,  to  which  among 
the  otlier  investigators  can  they  belong? 
Who  is  to  ci:quire  whether  Sokrates,  and 
Si'krates  sitting,  is  the  same  person  ? 
Whether  Unum  is  opposite  to  Unum? 
In  how  many  senses  Opposite  can  be 
said?  (p.  1004.  b  3).  All  these  are 
affections  per  se  of  Unum  quatentu  Unum, 
and  of  Ens  quatenu$  Kus,  not  quatenus 
numbers,  or  lines,  or  fire ;  that  is,  they 
are  propria  {sen»u  logico)  of  Ens  and 
Unum  (not  included  in  the  notion  or 
definition,  but  deducible  therefrom — 
"notiD  consecutiono  notionis")  just  as 
odd  and  even,  proportionality,  equality, 
excess  and  defect,  are  propria  of  num- 
bers ;  and  there  are  other  propria  of 
solids,  whether  moved  or  unmoved,  heavy 
or  light.  It  is  these  propria  of  Ens  and 
Unum  that  I'hilosophia  Prima  under- 
takes to  explain  (b.  7-1 G),  and  which 
others  fail  to  exphiiu,  because  they  take 
no  account  of  ouirla  (b.  10;,  or  of  the 
fundamental  Ens  or  Essentia  to  which 
these  belong  as  propria. 

These  Propria  of  Ens  are  the  olKf7a — 
the  special  and  pt  culiar  matter  or  prin- 
ciples— of  Philosophia  Prima.  That  all 
of  tliem  belong  in  this  special  way  to 
the  First  Philosopher,  we  may  farther 
see  by  the  fact  tliat  all  of  them  are 
handled  by  the  Dialectician  and  the 
Bophiht,  who  assume  an  uttitude  counter- 
feiting the  Philosopher.  All  three  travel 
over  the  same  ground,  and  deal  with 
Ens,  as  a  matter  common  to  all  (p.  1004, 
b.  20).  But  the  Sophist  difiers  from  the 
IMiilosopher  in  his  purpose,  inasmuch  as 
he  aims  only  at  giving  the  (nUo  appear- 


ance of  wisdom  without  the  vealitT, 
while  the  Dialectician  differs  from  the 
Philosopher  in  his  manner  of  handling 
(r^  rp&rtfi  rrjs  Zvydfitws — ^b.  24).  The 
Dialectician  discusses  the  subject  in  a 
tentative  way,  from  many  different  points 
of  view,  suggested  by  current  opinions; 
the  Philosopher  marches  by  a  straight 
and  assured  road  from  the  appropriate 
principles  of  his  science  to  certain  con- 
clusions and  cognitions. 

The  same  view  of  the  scope  and  extent 
of  Philosophia  Prima  may  be  made  out 
in  another  way.  Almost  all  philosophers 
affirm  that  EJntia  are  composed  of  con- 
traries, and  may  be  traced  back  to 
opposite  principles — odd  and  even,  hut 
and  cold,  limit  and  the  unlimited,  friend- 
ship and  enmity,  Ac  Now  these  and 
all  other  contraries  may  be  traced  back 
to  Unum  and  Multa:  this  we  mav 
assume  (p.  1005,  a.  1 ;  according  to 
Alexander  Aph.,  it  had  been  shown  in 
the  treatise  De  Bono— 8choL  p.  648,  a. 
88.  Br.). 

Though  it  be  true,  therefore,  that 
neither  Ens  nor  Unum  is  a  true  genus, 
nor  separable,  but  both  of  them  aggre- 
gates of  analogical  derivatives,  yet  since 
all  these  derivatives  have  their  root  in 
one  and  the  same  fundamentum^  the 
study  of  all  of  them  belongs  to  one  sod 
the  same  science  (p.  1005,  a.  6-11).  It 
is  not  the  province  of  the  geometer  t<> 
examine  what  is  The  Opposite,  The 
Perfect,  Ens,  Unum,  Idem,  Diversum, 
except  in  their  application  to  his  own 
problems.  The  general  enquiry  devolvrs 
upon  the  First  Philosopher;  who  will 
investigate  Ens  q\iatenH9  Ens,  together 
with  the  belongings  or  appendases  {rk 
tnrdpxoyra)  of  Ens  quatentu  Ens,  in- 
cluding Prius,  Posterius,  Genus,  Species, 
Totum,  Pars,  and  such  like  (a.  11-18). 

It  falls  to  the  First  Philosopher  also 
to  investigate  and  explain  what  mathe- 
maticians call  their  Axioms :  the  mathe- 
matician ought  not  to  do  this  himself, 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  First  Philosopher. 
Tliese  Axioms  are,  in  their  highest 
generality,  affirmations  respecting  Ens 
quatenus  Ens,  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  Fir^t  Philosopher;  from  whom  the 
mathematician  accepts  them,  and  applies 
them  as  far  as  his  own  department  re- 
quires (p.  1005,  a.  20,  seq.). 

In  First  Philosophy,  the  firmest,  best 
known,  and  most  unquobtionable  of  all 
principles  is  this:  It  is  impossible  for 
the  same  predicate  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  stimo  hense  to  belong  an<l  not  t>> 
l)i>h>tig  to  the  same  subject  (p.  1005,  b. 
20).  No  one  can  at  the  tamo  time 
believe  that  the  same  thing  bi>th  U  and 
is  not ;  though  Ilerakleitus  professetl  tt 
believe  this,  we  must  not  suppnac  that 
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he  reftlly  did  belieye  it  (b.  25).  No  man 
can  hold  two  contrary  opinions  at  the 
Fame  time  (b.  31).  This  is  by  nature 
the  first  principle  of  all  other  axioms ; 
to  which  principle  all  demonstrations  are 
in  the  laai  resort  brought  back  (b.  33: 
<f>wrti  yh.p  apxh  kcH  rwv  &W»y  i^iufidrwy 
atirri  irdmwv). 

Aristotle  then  proceeds  to  explain  and 
vindicate  at  length  this  kpx(\ — the  Prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction,  which  many  at 
that  time  denied.  'J  his  principle  is  at 
once  the  most  knowable,  ana  nowny 
assumed  as  hypothesis  (yyoopifiorrdrriv  xai 
avxnr6$frov — p.  1005,  b.  13).  You  cannot 
indeed  demonstmto  it  to  be  true;  the 
very  attempt  to  demonstrate  it  would  be 
UD philosophical :  demonstration  of  every 
thing,  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot 
march  upwards  in  an  infinite  progression 
of  demonbtrations ;  you  must  arrive  ulti- 
mately at  some  first  truth  which  is  not 
demonBtrable ;  and,  if  any  such  first 
truth  in  to  be  recognized,  no  one  can 
point  out  any  truth  better  entitled  to 
such  privilege  than  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction  (p.  lOOG,  a.  11).  But  you 
can  convict  an  opponent  of  self-contra- 
diction (dwo^eT^cu  iktyKTiKciSf  a.  12,  15), 
if  he  will  only  consent  to  affirm  any 
proposition  in  significant  terms — that  is, 
in  terms  which  he  admits  to  be  signifi- 
cant to  himself  and  which  he  intends 
as  such  to  others ;  in  other  words,  if  he 
will  enter  into  dialogue  with  you,  for 
without  significant  speech  theie  can  be 
no  dialogue  with  him  at  all  (a.  21). 

When  the  opponent  has  shown  his 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  dialogue,  by  advancing  a  proposition 
in  terms  each  having  one  dennite  signi- 
fication, it  is  plain,  by  his  own  admission, 
that  the  proposition  does  not  both  signify 
und  not  si«^iify  the  same.  First,  the 
copula  of  the  proposition  (est)  does  not 
signify  what  would  be  signified  if  the 
copuia  were  non  est;  ^o  that  here  is  one 
ca^e  wherein  the  tiffirmative  and  the 
negative  cannot  be  both  of  them  true 
(p.  1006,  a.  30;  see  Alex.  Schol.  and 
I3onitz*8  nr.to).  Next,  let  the  subject  of 
the  prr*position  be  homo;  a  term  having 
only  one  single  definite  signification,  or 
perhaps  having  two  or  three  (or  any 
definite  number  of)  distinct  significa- 
tions, each  definite.  If  the  number  of 
distinct  significations  be  indefinite,  the 
term  is  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  dialogue 
(a.  30-b.  10).  The  term  homo  will 
signify  one  thing  only ;  it  will  have  one 
determinate  essence  and  definition—  ^ay 
animal  hipes :  that  is,  if  any  thing  be  a 
mnn,  the  same  will  be  animal  bipes.  But 
this  last  cannot  be  the  essence  and 
definition  of  non-homo  also :  non-homo^ 
as  a  different  name,  must  ha\e  different 


definition;   homo  and  non-homo  cannot 
be   like  k^mv  and  ifidnovy  two  terms 
having  the  same  signification,  essence, 
and  definition;    for  homo  signifies  one 
subject  of  constant  and  defined  nature, 
not  simply  one  among  many  predicates 
applicable  by  accident  to  tliis  same  con- 
stant subject;  it  signifies  /x/ov  ^^ffiv  and 
not  Aw-nv  Tiv^  ^icrty  (Scholia,  p.  656,  b. 
21).    Since  each  name  indeed  is  applied 
by  convention  to  what  it  denominates, 
the  name  non-homo  may  be  applied  else- 
wliere  to  that  which  we  term  homo ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  difference  of   naming; 
what  bears  the  name  homo,  and  what 
bears  the  name  non-homo,  must  always 
be  different,  if  homo  is  defined  to  signify 
one   determinate  nature  (b.  22).     The 
one  single  nature  and  essence  defined  as 
belonging  to  homo,  cannot  be  the  same 
as  that  belonging  to  non-homo.    If  any 
thing  be  homo,  the  same  cannot  be  non- 
homo  :    if  any  thing  be  non-homo,  the 
same  cannot  be  honu)  (b.  25-34).     Wlio- 
ever  says  that  homo  and  non-homo  have 
the  same  meaning,  must  say  a  fortiori 
that  homo,  fottis,  mvsicus,  simus,  pulcher, 
&c,  have  the  same  meaning;  for  not  one 
of  these  terms  is  so  directly  and  empha- 
tically opposite  to  homo,  as  non-homo  is. 
He  must  therefore  admit  that  the  mean- 
ing, not  merely  of  all  these  words,  but 
aUo  of  a  host  besides  is  the  same;  in 
other  words,  that  not  merely  Opposite* 
are  one,  but  all  other  things  besides, 
under  different  names  (tri  %v  trivra  t<rrai 
icol  ov  fi6yoyrk  iun-iKfifitya — p.  1007,  a.  6). 
This    argument    is    directed    against 
those  who  maintain  that  affirmative  and 
negative  are  both  true  at  once,  but  who 
still  desire  to  keep  up  dialogue  (Alex. 
Schol.  p.  658,  a.  26,  Br. :  t<?  riiv  tc  Avt(- 
<pcurty    avva\fj0fi&fiy   \4yovri,    koIX    (r^(uv 
^v\ofi4vff  r6  ZioXtytffBai).    No  man  who 
maintains    this    opinion,  can   keep  his 
consistency  in  dialogue,  if  he  will  only 
give  direct  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  without  annexing  provisoes  and 
gratuitous  additions  to  his  answers.    If 
you  ask  him,  Whether  it  is  true  that 
Sokrates  is  homof  he  ought  to  answer 
plainly  Yes,  or  No.    He  ought  not  to 
answer:  "  Yes,  but  Sokrates  is  also  non- 
homoy^  meaning  that  Sokrates  is  also  the 
subject  of  many  other  accidental  predi- 
cates— fair,    flat-nosed,    brave,    accom- 
pli^hed,  &c.    He  ought  to  answer  simply 
to  the  question,  whether  the  one  essence 
or  definition  signified  by  the  word  man, 
belongs  to  Sokrates  or  not ;  he  ought  not 
to  introduce  the  mention  of  these  acci- 
dental predicates,  to  which  the  question 
did  not  refer.    These  accidental  predi- 
cates are  infinite  in  number;  he  cannot 
enumerate  them  all,  and  therefore  he 
ought  not  to  introduce  the  mention  of 
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any  of  tl  em.  Sole  rates  is  Itomo^  by  the 
essence  and  definition  of  the  "^ord ;  he  is 
von-homoy  ten  thousand  times  over,  by 
accidental  predicates ;  that  is,  he  i.>  fair, 
brave,  musical,  flat-nosed,  &o.,  all  of 
which  are  varieties  of  the  general  word 
non-homo  (p.  1007,  a.  7-19). 

Those  who  contend  that  both  members 
of  the  Antiphasis  are  at  once  true  dis- 
allow Essentia  altogether,  and  the  dis- 
tinction  between   it   and    Accidens   (p. 
1007,  a.  21).      When   we   say  that  the 
word  homo  signifies  a  certain  Essentia, 
we  mean   that  its  Essentia   is  nothing 
different  from  this,  and  that  the  being 
homo  cannot  bo  the  same  as  the  being 
non-homoj  or  the  not  being  homo.     Those 
against  whom  we  are  reasoning  discard 
Essentia  as  distinguished  from  Accidens, 
and  consider  all  predicates  as  Accidentia. 
Alhus  belongs  to  homo  as  nn  accident; 
but  the  essence  of  alhus  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  homo^  and  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  h(  1110  (a.  32).    Upon  the  theory 
of  these  opponents,  there  would  be  no 
Prima  Essentia  to  which  all  accidents 
are  attached;    but  this  theory   is    un- 
tenable.    Accidents  cannot  be  attached 
one  to  another  in  an  infinite  ascending 
series  (b.  1).     You  cannot  proceed  more 
than  two  steps  upward :   first  one  acci- 
dent,   then  a   second;    the    two    being 
joined  by  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
subject.     No  accident  can  be  the  acci- 
dent of  another  accident.    T6  KfvKoy  may 
have  the  accident  fxov<TiK6vj  or  rb  ixovai- 
h6v  may  have  the  accident  x^vkSv  ;  each 
of  these  may  be  called  indifferently  the 
accident  of  the  other;  but  the  truth  i.s 
that    \(vk6s    and   fiovaiKos   are    both    of 
them  accidints  belonging  to  the  conjmon 
Essentia — homo.     I3ut,  wlien   wo  affirm 
h(fmo  est  muficuSy  we  iniplicute  the  ncei-  ' 
dent   with    the    Essentia    to   which    it 
belongs ;    that  E8^entia  is  signified   by 
the  subject  h<nno.     Th(  re  must  thus  be 
one    word   whicli    has    eignific^ition    aa 
Essentia  ;   and,  whc  n  such  is  tlie  case, 
we  have  alreudv  shown  that  both  mem- 
bers  of  the  Antipimsis  cannot  be  predi- 
cated at  once  (b.  5-18). 

(Alexander,  in  h^cholia,  p.  G58,  b.  40- 
p.  (ioO,  b.  14,  IJr.,  reniarks  on  this  aigu-  ' 
ment  of  Aristotle :  Tliose  wl  o  h(  hi  the 
opinion  here  controverted  by  Aristotle — 
rifif  dyri(pa<Tiv  avva\r}0tvfik — luid  in  tlieir 
minds  ficcitkntal  proj)08itionH,  in  regard 
to  which   tl  ey  were  right,  excei)t  that 
both  members  of  tho  Antiphnhi.^  cannot 
be  true  at  the  snme  time.     i<olrati»  td  i 
mutdcus—  Sf>Lrat< s  non  e8t  musicws:  ti.ese  ' 
two  jiropofiitions  are   both  true,  in  the 
sense  that  one  or  other  of  tlu  m  is  true 
only  poitutiuUy^  and  that  loth  cannot  be 
actually  true  at  the  same   time.      One 
of  them  is  true,  and  the  other  fal^e,  ut 


the  present  moment ;  btit  that  which  if 
now  false  has  been  true  in  the  past,  and 
may  become  true  in  the  future.     Ari- 
stotle does  not  controvert  this  theory  so 
far  as  regards  accidental  propositions ; 
but  he  maintains  that  it  is  untenable 
about  essential  propositions,   and    that 
the  theorists  overlroKed  this  distinction.) 
Moreover,  if  you  say  that  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Antiphasis  are   alike  true 
respecting  every  predicate  of  a  given 
subject,  you  must  admit  that  all  things 
are  one  (p.   1007,  b.   20).      The  same 
thing  will  be  at  once  a  wall,  a  trireme, 
a  man.    Respecting  every  subject,  you 
mny  always  either  affirm  or  deny  any 
given  predicate;  but,  according  to  this 
theory,  whenever  it  is  true  to  aflirm,  it 
is  always  equally  true  to  deny.     If  you 
can  say  truly,  Eomo  non  est  triremU^  you 
may  say  with  equal  truth,  according  to 
the  theory  before  us,  Homo  ett  triremi*. 
And,  of  course,   Homo  non  est  triremu 
may  be  said  truly ;  since  (still  according 
to  this  theory)  the  much  more  special 
negative.  Homo  non  est  homo^  may  be 
said  truly  (b.  32). 

Again,  if  this  theory  be  admitted,  the 
doctrine  that  every  predicate  may  be 
either  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  given 
subject,  will  no  longer  hold  true.  For, 
if  it  be  true  to  say  of  Sokrates  both  Eft 
homo  and  Est  non-homo :  it  must  also  be 
true  to  say  of  him  both  ^on  est  homo 
and  Non  eU  non-homo.  If  both  affirma- 
tive and  negative  may  be  alike  affirmel, 
both  may  be  alike  denitd  (p.  1008,  a. 
2-7).  If  both  members  of  the  Anti- 
phasis are  alike  true,  both  must  he  alike 
false  (Alex.  Sehol.  p.  6()3,  a.  14-34). 

Again,  the  theory  that  both  members 
of  the  Antiphasis  are  alike  true,  is 
intended  by  its  authors  to  apply  univer- 
sally or  not  universally.  Every  thing 
is  both  white  and  not  white,  Kns  and 
Non-Ens;  or  this  is  true  with  st^me 
propositions,  but  not  with  regard  to 
others  If  the  theorists  take  the  latter 
ground  and  allow  some  exceptions,  so 
far  at  least  as  those  exceptions  reach, 
firm  truth  is  left  (aZrcu  ay  tUv  dfjutko- 
yovfitva,—]\  1008,  a  11).  But,  if  they 
take  tho  former  ground  and  allow  no 
exceptions,  they  may  still  perhaps  say  : 
"Wherever  you  can  affirm  with  truth,  we 
can  also  deny  with  truth ;  but,  wherever 
we  can  deny  with  truth,  we  cannot  iu 
every  case  afilrm  with  truth  (a,  15). 
Meeting  them  upon  this  last  ground,  we 
remark  that  at  any  rate  some  negative 
propoHitions  are  here  admitted  to  be 
knowuble,  and  we  obtain  thus  much  of 
settled  oj)inion  ;  besides,  wherever  the 
negative  is  knowable,  the  corresponding 
afiirniative  niut<t  be  still  more  knowable 
(a.  IH).     If  they  take  the  former  ground 
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and  say  that,  wherever  the  negative  is  I  fee  Alexander's  Scholion,  p.  665,  b.  9-17 
true,  the  affirmative  is  true  also,  they  ;  Br.,  about  the  explanation  of  fiaWov^ 
must  either  mean  that  each  of  them  is    and  the  distinction  between  \4ytiy  and 


true  separately,  or  that  neither  of  them 
is  true  separately  but  that  both  are  true 


inro\ati$dv(iifj  p.  665,  b.  81,  seq.)? 
It    is    certain,    however,    that    these 


when  enunciated  together  in  a  couple  theorists  are  not  like  plants,  and  do  not 
(a.  19).  If  they  mean  the  latter,  they  act  as  such  in  matters  of  ordinary  life, 
do  not  talk  either  of  these  things  or  of  j  They  look  for  water,  when  thirsty  ;  they 
any  thing  else :  there  is  neither  speech  j  keep  clear  of  falling  into  a  well  or  over  a 
nor  speaker,  nothing  but  nonentity;  j  precipice.  In  regard  to  what  is  desirable 
and  how  can  non-entity  citler  speak  or  |  or  undesirable,  at  least,  they  do  not 
walk  (a.  22)?  Every  thing  would  be  really  act  upon  their  own  theory — That 
confounded  in  one.  If  thty  mean  the  |  both  members  of  the  Antiphasis  are 
former — that  affiimative  and  negative  equally  true  and  equally  false.  They 
are  each  alike  true  taken  separately,  we  act  upon  the  contrary  theory — That  one 
reply  tl  at,  since  this  must  be  true  as  '  of  the  members  is  true,  and  the  other 
much  respecting  one  subject  as  respect-  I  false.  But,  if  these  theorists,  admitting 
irg  another,  so  there  can  be  no  dis-  ;  that  they  act  thus,  say  that  they  do  not 
tinction  or  diflference  between  one  subject  act  thus  with  any  profession  of  knowing 
and  anot)  er;  all  must  be  alike  and  the  the  truth,  but  simply  on  the  faith  of 
►an  e  ;  if  tl  ere  be  any  difference  of  any  appearance  and  greater  probability,  we 
kind,  this  must  constitute  a  special  and  ;  reply  that  this  ought  to  impose  upon 
exec  ptional  matter,  standing  apart  frr m  them  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  in  regard 
the  tlef'iy  now  under  difcusf ion.  Upon  .  to  getting  at  the  truth.  The  state  of 
this  view  of  the  theory  in  question,  then,  Opinion  stands  to  that  of  Knowledge  in 
as  well  as  upon  the  preceding,  we  are  the  same  relation  as  that  of  sickness  to 
landed  in  the  san-e  result :  all  things  health  (p.  1008,  b.  12-81). 
would  be  confounded  into  one  (a.  27).  |  Finally,  to  follow  up  this  last  argu- 
All  men  would  speak  truly  and  all  men  ment,  even  if  we  grant  to  these  theorists 
alike  (including  the  theorist  himself,  by  that  both  members  of  the  Antiphasis  are 
his  own  admission)  would  speak  falsely,  tiue,  still  there  are  degrees  of  truth  : 
Indeed  in  dihcussing  ^ith  this  theorist  the  More  and  the  Less  pervades  the  con- 
we  have  nothing  to  ta.k  about;  for  he  stitution  of  nature  (p.  1008,  b.  32).  Wo 
Fnys  nothing.  He  does  not  say.  It  is  shall  not  surely  affirm  that  two  and  three 
thus;  he  does  not  si  y.  It  is  not  thus;  are  equally  even;  nor  shall  we  say, 
he  says,  It  is  b<  th  thus  and  not  thus:  ;  when  anyone  affirms  four  to  be  five,  that 
then,  again,  he  negatives  both,  saying,  I  he  commits  an  equal  error  with  one  who 
It  is  neither  thus  nor  not  thus;  so  that  '  affirms  four  to  be  a  thousand.  Clearly 
there  is  nctliing  definite  in  what  he  says  '  one  of  these  persons  is  more  near  to  the 
(a.  32).  truth,  the  other  is  less  near  to  the  truth. 

Again,  let  us  ask,  Does  he  who  believes  But,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  being 
things  to  be  so,  believe  falsely,  and  ho  nearer  to  the  truths  there  must  surely  be 
who  believes  things  not  to  be  so  and  so,  some  truth  to  which  you  have  come 
believe  falsely  also,  while  ho  who  be-  nearer;  and,  even  if  this  be  denied,  yet 
lieves  both  at  once,  believes  truly  ?  If  at  least  what  we  have  already  obtained 
this  last  person  believes  truly,  what  is  '  (the  iY^{nfpovrris  kXyiBttai)  is  something 
meant  by  the  common  saying  that  such  i  firmer  nnd  of  a  more  truth-like  character, 
aud  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature  ?  We  shall  thus  have  got  rid  of  that  un- 
If  you  even  say  that  the  last  person  does  qualified  theory  which  forbids  all  definite 
not  indeed  believe  truly,  but  believes  '  conceptions  of  the  intellect  {khv  tl  fi'fj 
more  truly  than  he  who  believes  the  }  iirriv,  dAA'  Ijiij  yi  ri  iar\  Ptfiai^rtpov  koI 
affirmative  alone,  or  he  who  believes  j  iL\r,$iy(&rtpoy,  Koi  rod  \6yov  aini\Xayfi4yoi 
the  negative  alone,  we  still  have  some-  I  tiy  ttrjfity  rov  dKpdrov  Koi  Ka\voyr6s  ri  ry 
thing    definite    in    the    constitution  of    iiayoi<f6p{<rai—'p.  1009,  a.  2), 


nature,  something  which  is  really  true, 
and  not  true  and  false  at  the  same  time. 
But,  if  there  be  no  more  truly  or  less 


Having  thus  completed  his  refutation 
of  the  "unqualifiea  theory,"  which  de- 
clares both  members  of  the  Antiphasis 


truly — if  all  persons  alike  and  equally  to  be  alike  true,  Aristotle  passes  to  the 
sjH'ak  truly  and  spenk  falsely— speech  is  .  examination  of  the  Protagorean  doctrine 
ut^eless  to  such  persons;  what  they  say,  **Homo  Mensura:"  he  affirms  that  it 
they  at  the  same  time  unsay.  If  the  '  proceeds  from  the  same  mode  of  think- 
fctate  of  their  minds  really  corresponds  ing,  and  that  the  two  must  stand  or  fall 
to  this  description— if  they  believe  no-  |  together.  For,  if  all  things  which  appear 
thing,  but  at  once  think  so  and  so  ;  true  are  true,  all  things  must  be  at  once 
and  do  not  think  so  and  so — how  do  true  and  false;  since  the  opposition  of 
bueh  pel  sons  differ  from  plant«  (b.  3-12;    men's  opinions  is  a  notorious  fact,  each 
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man  thinking  his  own  opinions  true  and 
his  opponent's  opinions  false  (p.  1009, 
a.  16). 

Aristotle  here  distinguishes  between 
two  classes  of  reasoners,  both  of  whom 
he  comlMits,  but  who  require  to  be  dealt 
with    in  a  very  different  manner :  (1) 
Those  who  are  sincerely  convinced   of , 
what  they  affirm;  (2)  Those  who  have 
no  sincere  conviction,  but  merely  take 
up  the  thesis  as  a  matter  for  ingenious  | 
argument  i\6yov  x<^<»')  i  and  will  not  re-  I 
linquish  it  until  they  are  compelled  by 
a  strong  case  made  out  against  them. 
The  first  require   persuasion,  for  their 
ignorance  may  be  easily  cured,  and  the 
difficulties  whereby   they    are    puzzled 
may  be  removed ;  the  second  require  to  \ 
be  constrained  by  a  forcible  Elenchus  or  ' 
refutatiou,    which    may    correct    their 
misuse  of  dialectic  and  language  (p.  1009, 
a.  22). 

Aristotle  begins  with   the  first  class. 
The  difficulties  which  perplex  them  pro- 
ceed from  t>cnsible  things  {in  ru>v  cdcrOri'  , 
Twi'— p.   1009,  a.   23).      They    perceive 
contrary  things  generated  by  the  same; 
and  this  leads  them  to  believe  that  con-  i 
traries  are  both  alike  real,  and  that  the 
two  members  of  the  Antiphasis  are  alike  ; 
true.     For,   since    Non-Ens    cannot    be  | 
generated,  both  the  two  coutmries  must 
have  pre-existed  together  as  Entia,  prior 
to  the  generation  in  the  thing  as  it  then 
stood  (a.  25).    This   is   the   opinion  of 
Anaxajroras,    who    affirms    that    every- 
thing is  mixed  in  everything ;   and  of  j 
Demokritns,   who  affirms  that   Pleniun  I 
and   Inane — in   other   words,    Ens    and  , 
Non-Ens — exist  alike  and  together   in  I 
every  part  (a.  28).     To  these  reasoners  ' 
we  reply,  that  in  a  certain  sense  they  are  | 
right,  in  a  certain   sense   wrong.     The 
term  Ens   is   used   in   two  senses :   the 
same   thing  may  therefore   be   at  once 
Ens  and  Non-Ens,  but  not  in  the  same 
sense ;  moreover,  from  Non-Ens  in  one 
sense  sometliing  may  bo  generated,  but 
not  from  Non-Ens   in   the  otlier.     The 
same  thing  may  be  at  once  two  oppositos 
in  power,  but  not  in  act  {bvyafiti  yCiP  yap 
iphtxfrat    &fia    rainh    tlvai    ra     ivavria, 
^i'TcA€x<^?   8*   o(t  —  a.     3.")).      We    must 
farther  remind  these  rensoners  that  the 
basis    on    which    they    proceed    is   not 
universally    adniissible ;    for    there    are 
various  Entia  of  completely  distinct  and 
different    essence,    in    whicli    tliero     is 
neither    movement    nor    generation   nor 
destruction  of  any  sort  (a.  3S). 

The  doctrine  hehl  by  Protagoras — 
That  what  api)ears  true  is  truth,  c(nnes 
fiom  the  sume  source  as  the  other  d(Ks 
trine — That  both  menil>ers  of  the  Anti- 
phasis are  true.  IJoth  doctrines  proceed 
from  the  sensible  world  (6|iot»i  8c  koX  ij 


irtpl   rh,  ^atySfUPa  hxii^ta  Moif  ix  rm 
ouaerir&y  ^X^Xv0cy— p.  1009,  b.  2;  Sftoims 
refers  back  to  a.  23— affni    9  84(^0,  the 
other  doctrine).  Demokritus,  Protagoras, 
and  others  observe  that  sensible  phe- 
nomena are  differently  appreciated  by 
different    men,  by  other  animals,  and 
oven  by  the  same  animal   or  man  at 
different  times.    They  do  not  think  that 
truth  upon  these  points  of  difference  can 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices. 
Demokritus  says  that    either    there  is 
nothing  true,  or  that  we  cannot  know 
what    it  is  (b.   10).     These    reasoners 
identified  intelligence  with  sensible  per- 
ception, and  considered  that  this  latter 
implied  a  change  in  the  subject  (b.  13): 
they  conceived  that  what  appeared  to 
sense  was  necessarily  true.    Einpedokles, 
Demokritus,    Parmenides,    Anaxagoras, 
Homer,  &c.,  all  lay  down  the  doctrine, 
that  the  intelligence  of  men  is  varied 
with  and  determined  by  their  sensible 
perceptions.     They  thought  that  men  of 
wrong  intelligence  were  nevertheless  in- 
telligent men,  though  their  intelligence 
did  not  carry  them  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions (b,  30) ;  that  if,  both  in  one  case 
and  in  the  other,  there   were   acts  of 
intelligence,  there  must  be  realities  cor- 
responding to  both,  justifying  the  afBum- 
ative  as  well  as  the  negative  (b.  33). 

That  sincere  and  diligent  enquirers 
should  fall  into  these  errors  is  very  dU- 
couraging;   but  we  must  remark  that 
their  errors  originated  from  this— that, 
while  investigating  the  truth  respecting 
Entia,  they  supposed   that    Entia  wen? 
only  the  Percepta or  Percipibilia  (p.  1010, 
a  2).     Now  in  these  Entia  Perceptioni* 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  Indefinito 
and    of   more   Potential   Entity   (a.   3). 
Hence  the  theories  of  these   reasoners 
were  plausible,  though  not  true.     They 
saw  that  all  the  Entin  Pereeptionis  were 
in  perpetual  movement,  and  they  thought 
it  impossible  to  preilicate  any  thing  with 
truth  respecting  what  was  at  all  tinu'S 
and  in  every  way  changing  '  a.  9).     Kra- 
tylus  and  the  Herakleitizers  pushed  this 
to    an    extreme.      Even     against    their 
reasoning,  we  have  something  to  say  in 
reply.     We  grant  that  they  have  »onie 
ground  for  imagining  that  what  under- 
goes change  does  not  exist  at  the  moment 
when  it  changes  (a.  IG).     Yet  even  here 
there  is  room  for  dispute;  for  that  whi^fh 
is  iu  tlie  act  of  casting  off,  still  rt>tains 
something  of  that  which  is  being  cast  off; 
and  of  that  which  is  being  generate*!, 
something  must  already  be  in  ttxistencoL 
As  a  general  doctrine,  if  something  is  in 
course    of   l)eing    destroyed,   something 
must  be  iu  existence :  and,  if  something 
is   in  course  of  Ix'ing  generated,  there 
must  exist   something  out  of  which  it 
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proceeds  and  by  which  it  is  being  gener- 
ated ;  nor  can  this  go  back  ad  infinitum 
(a.  22).  Dropping  this  argument,  how- 
ever, let  us  advance  another.  Chango 
as  to  Quantity  is  not  the  same  as  change 
as  to  Quality  or  Form.  Let  us  grant 
that,  as  to  Quantity,  there  is  change 
continuo\is  and  perpetual — growth  or 
decay — no  such  thing  as  stationary  con- 
dition. But  all  our  knowledge  relates 
to  Quality  or  Form,  in  which  there  is  no 
continuous  change  (a.  24:  Kork,  iikv  olv 
rh  iroa6yf  Kara  fi^  fttyoy*  d\\ik  Kark  rh 
fVioi  SiTramra  yiyvdjaKOfifv. — Compare  Alex. 
Schol.,  p.  671,  b.  5-22;  p.  670,  a.  36: 
Bonitz  has  good  remarks  in  his  note, 
pp.  202-204). 

Again,  wo  have  a  farther  reproach  to 
make  to  these  reasoners.  Their  argu- 
ment is  based  only  on  the  Percepta  or 
Percipienda ;  yet,  even  as  to  these,  it  is 
true  only  as  to  the  minority  and  untrue 
as  to  the  majority.  It  is  true  merely  as 
far  as  the  sublunary  Percepta ;  but  as  to 
the  superlunary  or  celestial  it  is  the 
reverse  of  truth.  Our  earth  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  indeed  in  continual 
generation  and  destruction ;  but  this  is 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole.  In 
affirming  any  thing  respecting  the  whole, 
we  ought  to  follow  the  majority  ru.ther 
than  the  minority  (p.  1010,  a.  28-31.) 

Lastly,  we  must  repeat  against  these 
reasoners  the  argument  urged  just  now. 
We  must  explain  to  them,  that  there 
exists,  apart  from  and  besides  all  gene- 
ration, destruction,  change,  motion,  &c., 
a  certain  Immovable  Nature  (aKiyrir6s 
Tis  <f>vsts — a.  34).  Indeed  their  own  doc- 
trine— That  all  things  both  are  and  are 
not— would  seem  to  imply  an  universal 
stationary  condition  rather  than  universal 
change  (a.  38).  There  can  be  no  change ; 
for  there  is  no  prospective  terminus 
which  can  be  reache*!  by  change.  Every 
thing  is  assumed  as  already  existing. 

We  have  now  to  remark  upon  the 
special  doctrine  of  Protagoras — -ray  rh 
<paiv6^ivov  dhtjd^t.  If  we  grant  that 
perception  is  always  true  upon  matters 
btrictly  belonging  to  it,  still  phantasy  is 
not  identical  with  perception,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  what  appears  to  the 
phantasy  is  always  true  (rb  ^y6fityoy — 
which  implies  a  reference  to  ^can-curia — 
p.  1010,  b.  2).  Besides,  it  is  strange  that 
thinkers  should  puzzle  themselves  about 
the  questions  :  Whether  the  magnitude 
and  colour  of  objects  is  that  which  ap- 
pears to  a  spectator  near  or  to  a  spectator 
fur  off?  and  to  a  spectator  healthy  or 
jaundiced?  Whether  the  weight  of  an 
object  is  as  it  appears  to  a  weak  or  to  a 
strong  man  ?  Whether  objects  are  truly 
what  they  appear  to  men  awake  or  to 
men  asleep?    Their  own  actions  show 


that  they  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt ;  for  if,  being  in  Libya,  they 
happen  to  dream  that  they  are  in  Athens, 
none  of  them  ever  think  of  going  to  the 
Odeium  (b.  5-11).  Moreover,  respecting 
the  future,  as  Plato  remarks,  the  antici- 
pations of  the  ignorant  man  are  not  so 
trustworthy  as  those  of  the  physician, 
whether  a  patient  will  recover  or  not 
(b.  14).  Then,  again,  in  respect  of 
present  sensations,  the  perception  of 
sight  is  not  equally  trustworthy  with 
the  perception  ot  smell  about  a  question 
of  odour  (b.  17) ;  and  the  perception  of 
smell  will  never  report  at  the  same  time 
and  about  the  same  thing,  that  it  is  at 
once  fragrant  and  not  fragrant;  nor, 
indeed,  at  different  times  about  the 
affection  itself,  but  only  about  the  subject 
to  which  the  affection  belonged  (b.  20). 
The  same  wine  which  tasted  sweet  last 
month,  may  now  taste  not  sweet;  but 
the  sweet  taste  itself  is  the  same  now  and 
last  month,  and  the  reports  of  the  sense 
are  never  contradictory  on  this  point. 
The  sweet  taste  which  is  to  come  in  the 
future  will  be  of  necessity  like  the  sweet 
taste  in  the  past.  Now  such  necessity 
is  abrogated  by  all  those  reasonings 
which  affirm  at  once  the  two  members 
of  the  Antiphasis.  These  reasonings 
disallow  all  essence  of  every  thing,  and 
all  necessity;  for  whatever  is  necessary, 
cannot  be  at  once  both  thus  and  not  thus 
(b.  21-30). 

On  the  whole,  if  nothing  exist  except 
Percepta,  nothing  can  exist  without 
animated  beings;  since  without  these 
last  there  can  bj  no  perception.  Jt  is 
indeed  true,  perhaps,  ttiat  under  such  a 
supposition  there  exist  neither  Percepta 
nor  acts  of  Perception  (which  are  affec- 
tions of  the  Percipient) ;  but  that  the 
Substrata  which  cause  Perception  should 
not  exist  even  without  Perception — is  an 
impossibility  (p.  1010,  b.  33:  rh  8i  t& 
viroKeifitya  /a^  c/ycu,  A  voiu  r^y  cAcrBtio'iy, 
Kcu  &ytu  cua'd'fi0'€O9Sf  d^uyaroyX  Perception 
is  not  perception  of  itself;  there  exists 
besides,  apart  from  perception,  something 
else  which  must  necessarily  be  prior  to 
perception.  For  the  Movens  is  by  nature 
prior  to  the  Motum ;  and  this  is  not  the 
less  true,  though  each  of  these  two  is 
enunciated  in  relation  to  the  other  (b. 
35). 

A  difficulty  is  often  started,  and  en- 
quiry made,  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
health  and  sickness?  Whom  are  we  to 
recognize  as  the  person  to  judge  rightly 
in  each  particular  case  ?  Persons  might 
as  well  raise  difficulty  and  make  enquiry. 
Whether  we  are  now  awake  or  asleep? 
It  is  plain  by  men's  actual  conduct  that 
they  have  no  real  doubt  upon  the  point 
in  any  particular  case;  and  both  these 
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enquiries  arise  from  the  same  fuada- 
mental  mistake— that  men  require  to 
have  ovary  thing  demonstrated,  and  will 
recognize  notiiing  without  demonstration. 
(Alex,  says  in  Scholia,  p.  675,  b.  3 :  iffn 
ykp  vphs  A  ^K  ^wT€OD^  fifkriov  ^x^fity  ^ 
^(TTC  ^ficrdai  rrjs  irtpl  avruv  diro8€{|cws* 
Kart  8i  ravra  oT  re  aiffO'fjffdSj  /col  tA  d^t(&' 
fiara  koI  ai  <puffiKcu  re  ko)  koivoI  fyvoicu.) 
Those  who  sincerely  and  seriously  feel 
this  difficulty,  may  be  expected  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  explanation  here  given 
U).  1011,  a.  2-14).  But  those  who  put 
forward  the  difficulty  merely  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  must  be  informenl  that  they 
require  an  impossibility.  They  require 
to  have  a  refutative  case  made  out 
against  them  (which  can  only  bo  done 
by  reducing  them  to  a  arvWoyurfjihs  dvri- 
<pda€w%);  yet  they  themselves  begin  by 
refusing  to  acknowledge  this  refutation 
as  sufficient,  for  they  maintain  tlie  thesis 
— That  both  members  of  the  Antiphasis 
are  alike  and  equally  true  (a.  16;  com- 
pare Alex.  Schol.,  p.  675,  b.  20-28). 

Those  who  maintain  this  last-mentioned 
thesis  say,  in  other  words.  That  every 
thing  which  appears  true,  is  true.  But 
this  thesis  of  theirs  cannot  be  defended 
except  by  the  admission  that  every  thing 
is  relative,  and  that  nothing  is  absolute. 
Accordingly  they  must  take  care  to 
announce  their  thesis,  not  in  absolute 
terms  as  it  now  stands,  but  in  terms 
btrictly  relative :  Every  thing  which 
appears  true,  appears  true  to  some  indi- 
vidual—at a  certain  moment  of  time — 
under  certain  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions (p.  1011,  a.  21).  For,  if  they 
affirm,  in  absolute'  phrase,  that  all  things 
are  alike  false  and  true,  on  the  ground 
that  what  appears  true  in  true,  urging 
that  the  same  things  do  not  appear  true 
either  todilfennt  jiersons,  or  to  the  same 
person  at  ditterent  times — nay,  some- 
times even  to  the  same  peisou  at  the 
same  time,  us  may  be  seen  by  handling 
a  pebble  between  two  crossed  fingers 
(^i'  rfi  ina\Kd^€i  ruv  baKrvKuy — a  3[l)^ 
so  that  it  appears  two  to  the  touch,  but 
only  one  to  the  sight ; — we  shall  reply, 
that  tliere  is  no  such  contradiction  of 
judgment,  if  tliey  confine  themselves  to 
the  same  j)er8on,  the  same  time,  and  one 
and  the  same  sense.  In  these  cases, 
there  is  only  one  affirmatiim  which 
ap))ears  to  be  true,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  their  theory,  that  affirmatiim  is 
true.  They  are  not,  therefore,  justified 
in  concluding  that  every  thing  is  alike 
true  and  false  (h.  1). 

They  can  only  escape  this  refutation 
by  avoiding  to  say,  This  is  true,  and  by 
haying.  This  is  truo  to  such  an  indi- 
vidnul,  at  such  a  time,  &c. ;  that  is,  by 
iimking    every    affinnation     relative    to 


some  person's  opinion  or  peroeption. 
Hence  the  inference  is,  that  nothin:; 
either  ever  has  occurred  or  ever  will 
occur,  without  the  antecedent  opinion  of 
some  person  (nfiOtyhs  wpo^dati^os — p. 
1011,  b.  6):  if  any  thing  ever  has  so 
occurred,  it  cannot  be  true  that  all  things 
are  relative  to  opinion.  Moreover,  if  the 
Relatum  be  one,  it  must  be  relative  to 
some  one,  some  definite.  Correlate ;  and, 
even  if  the  same  Relatum  be  both  half 
and  equal,  it  will  not  be  equal  in  refer- 
ence to  a  double  Ckirrelate,  but  half  in 
reference  to  a  double,  and  equal  in  refer- 
ence to  an  equal  (b.  9;.  Moreover,  if 
homo  and  conoeptum  have  both  of  them 
no  more  than  a  relative  existence — that 
is,  if  both  of  them  exist  only  in  oorie. 
lation  with  a  oonctptefu— then  the  eon- 
cipiens  cannot  be  homo;  it  will  be  the 
conceptum  that  is  homo.  And,  if  every 
individual  thing  have  existence  only  in 
relation  to  a  ooncipien%^  this  coneipient 
must  form  the  Correlate  to  an  infinite 
number  of  Relata  (b.  12).  (All  this  is 
very  briefly  and  obscurely  stated  in 
Aristotle.  The  commentary  of  Alexander 
is  copious  and  valuable:  one  might 
suppose  that  he  had  before  him  a  more 
ample  text ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  in 
the  present  text  all  that  his  commentary 
states). 

Let  thus  much  be  said  to  establish  the 
opinion.  That  the  two  members  of  the 
Antiphasis  (the  Affirmative  and  the 
Negative)  are  not  both  true  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  shown  whence  it  arist** 
that  some  persons  suppose  both  to  be 
truo:  and  what  are  the  consequences  in 
which  those  who  hold  this  opinion  en- 
tangle themselves.  Accordingly,  sinct* 
both  sides  of  the  Antiphasis  cannot  be 
truly  i)redic^ted  of  the  same  subject,  it 
is  impossible  that  opposite  attributes  cau 
belong  at  the  same  time  to  the  same 
subject  (p.  1011,  b.  17:  oM  rkycurria  &fia 
inrdpxfiv  ^vSex'Tou  ry  avTfp).  For  one 
of  these  oj)|>osites  includes  in  itstdf 
privation,  and  inivation  of  a  certain  real 
essence;  uj>w  privation  is  the  negation 
of  a  certain  definite  genus.  And,  since 
affinnation  and  negati(m  cannot  bo  truly 
applied  at  the  same  time,  it  follows  that 
oplK)hite  attributes  cannot  belong  at  the 
same  time  to  the  siune  subjift.  At  leaj*t 
it  is  only  possible  thus  far :  one  nmy 
belong  to  it  absolutely,  the  other  necun- 
dum  quid;  or  both  of  them  tecuudum 
<juid  only  (ruy  fity  yap  iyayrivy  0dr*poy 
ar^prjals  icrriy  oux  ^ttok,  ovcias  8«  crr*'- 
prjffis  air6<pa(ris  icrriy  awo  riyos  wpiCfiiyov 
ytyous. — b.  20). 

But,  also,  there  can  be  nothing  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  members  of  the 
Antiphafiis  ;  we  must  of  necessity  either 
affirm  or  deny  any  one  thing  of  any  other 
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(p.  1011,  b.  24).  This  will  appear  cl«arly, 
when  we  have  first  defined  what  ia  Truth 
and  Falsehood.  To  say  that  Ens  is  not, 
or  that  Non-Eiis  is,  is  false :  To  say  that 
Ens  is,  or  that  Non-Ens  is  not,  ia  true. 
Accordingly,  he  who  predicates  est — or 
he  who  predicates  iion  est — will  speak 
truly  or  speak  falsely,  according  as  he 
applies  his  predicate  to  Ens  or  to  Non- 
Ens.  But  he  cannot,  either  in  applica- 
tion to  Ens  or  to  Non-Ens,  predicate 
est  aut  non  est  (b.  29).  Siich  a  predication 
would  be  neither  true  nor  false,  but 
improper  and  unmeaning.  (I  follow  at 
b.  27  the  text  of  the  Berlin  edition: 
&arf  Kcd  6  \(yu>y  (lyou  ^  fi^  aKrjdf^ti  tj 
tl^ci^rcrcu — which  seems  to  me  here  better 
than  that  of  Bonitz,  who  puts  Hart  K<d 
6  Xtytev  rovro  ttvou  ^  /i^  hKt\Bt{tefi  ^ 
«|'€v<r«Teu — following  Alexander's  expla- 
nation, Schol.,  p.  680,  a.  33,  which  I 
cannot  think  to  be  correct,  though  Bonitz 
praises  it  much.  Aristotle  defines  Truth 
and  Falsehood :  When  you  say  Ens  estj 
or  Non-Ens  non  est,  you  speak  truth; 
when  you  say  Ens  non  est,  or  Non-Ens 
estj  you  speak  falsehood.  Accordingly, 
when  you  employ  the  predicate  est,  or 
when  you  employ  the  predicate  non  esf^ 
you  will  speak  truly  or  falsehood,  ao- 
cording  as  to  the  subject  with  which  you 
join  it  is  Ens  or  is  Non-Ens.  But  neither 
with  respect  to  the  subject  Ens  nor  with 
respect  to  the  subject  Non-Ens,  can  you 
employ  the  disjunctive  predicate — est  aut 
non  est. 

Again,  a  medium  between  the  two 
horns  of  the  Antiphasis  must  be  either 
a  me<lium  between  oppositcs,  like  grey 
between  white  and  black,  or  like  the 
neither  between  man  and  horse.  If  it 
be  the  latter,  it  will  never  change ;  for 
a.l  change  is  either  from  a  negative  to 
its  affirmative  (non-bonum  to  honum)  or 
rice  versa ;  now  that  which  is  both  won- 
homo  and  non-equus  must  change,  if  it 
change  at  all,  into  that  which  is  both 
homo  and  equus ;  but  thia  is  impossible. 
We  see  change  always  going  on  ;  but  it 
is  always  change  either  into  one  of  the 
two  extremes  or  into  the  medium  between 
them.  But  can  we  assumo  that  there  is 
such  a  medium  (so  that  the  case  sup- 
t>osed  will  belong  to  the  analogy  of  grey, 
halfway  between  white  and  black)  ?  No, 
we  cannot  assume  it ;  for,  if  we  granted 
it,  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  that 
there  was  change  into  white  not  pro- 
ceeding from  that  which  is  not  white : 
now  nothing  of  the  kind  is  ever  per- 
ceived. There  cannot  therefore  be  any 
adm  ssible  medium  halfway  between  the 
two  members  of  the  Antiphasis— some- 
thing which  is  neither  white  nor  not- 
white,  neither  black  nor  not-black  (p. 
101 1,  b   35:    tlV  t<TTi  M«TaiiJ— if  such 


medium  be  admitted  -/csl  oiTta^ttri  &/ 
ris  €1$  \(vKhy  ouK  ix  /i^  \fUKod  yiveats'  vvy 
8*  O'jx  Sparcu)- 

Furthermore,  whatever  our  intelli- 
gence understands  or  reasons  upon,  it 
deals  with  as  matter  affirmed  or  denied. 
The  very  definition  of  truth  and  false- 
hood recognizes  them  as  belonging  only 
to  affirmation  or  negation :  when  we 
affirm  or  deny  in  a  certain  way,  we  speak 
truth ;  when  in  another  way,  we  speak 
falsely.  Nothing  ia  concerned  but  affir- 
mation and  denial  (i.e.,  there  is  no  mental 
operation  midway  between  the  two^ 
p.  1012,  a.  2-5).  If  there  be  any  such 
medium  or  midway  process,  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  or  that  particular  Antiphasis, 
but  belongs  alike  to  all,  and  must  lie 
apart  from  all  the  different  Antiphases 
— at  least  if  it  is  to  be  talkei  of  as  a 
reality,  and  not  as  a  uiere  possible  com- 
bination of  words;  so  that  the  speaker 
will  neither  speak  truth,  nor  not  speak 
truth ;  which  is  absurd  (a.  7).  It  must 
also  lie  apart  both  from  Ens  and  from 
Non- Ens;  so  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  aimit  a  certain  mode  of  chan>;e 
of  Essence,  which  yet  shall  neither  be 
generation  nor  destruction;  which  is 
impossible.  According  to  Aristotle's 
definition,  all  change  of  oOtria  must  be 
either  Generation,  t.0.,  passage  from  rh 
ti)j  6y  to  T^  6if,  or  Destruction,  i.e.,  passage 
from  T^  6y  to  t^  fiii  6v, — See  Alex.  Schol. 
p.  681,  b.  30-40). 

Again,  there  are  certain  genera  in 
which  negation  carries  with  it  the  affir- 
mation of  an  opposite ;  such  as  odd  and 
even,  in  numbers.  In  such  genera,  if 
we  are  to  admit  any  medium  apart  from 
and  between  the  two  members  of  the 
Antiphasis,  we  should  be  forced  to  admit 
some  number  which  is  neither  odd  nor 
even  (p.  1012,  a.  11).  This  is  impossible : 
the  definition  excludes  it.  (Alexander 
gives  this  as  the  definition  of  number : 
iraf  yap  b^iQfihs  ^  tkpri6s  iartv  ^  irtpiTTdSf 
Ktu  iipi6fi6s  iarip  hi  fi  lkpTi6s 
iffriif  ^  irtpirr6s — Schol.  p.  682,  a. 
16.) 

Again,  if  the  Antiphasis  could  be 
divided,  and  a  half  or  intermediate  posi- 
tion found,  as  this  theory  contends,  the 
division  of  it  must  be  admissible  farther 
and  farther,  ad  infinitum.  After  bisect- 
ing the  Antiphasis,  you  can  proceed  to 
bisect  each  of  the  sections;  and  so  on. 
Each  section  will  afford  an  intermediate 
term  which  may  be  denied  with  reference 
to  each  of  the  two  members  of  the 
original  Antiphasis.  Two  new  Anti- 
phases will  thus  be  formed,  each  of  which 
may  be  bisected  in  the  same  manner; 
and  so  bisection,  with  the  formation  of 
successive  new  Antiphases,  may  proceed 
without  end  (p.  1012,  a.  13). 
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Again,  snppofle  a  questioner  to  ask 
vou,  Is  this  subject  white  ?  You  answer, 
ISO.  Now  you  have  denied  nothing  else 
than  the  buing-white:  this  is  the  &«■($- 
tpaais,  or  negative  member  of  the  Anti- 
phasis.  But  you  have  neither  denied 
nor  affirmed  the  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween the  affirmative  and  the  negative ; 
nor  is  there  any  answer  possible  by 
which  you  could  do  so.  Therefore  there 
is  no  real  intermediate  stage  between 
tliem  (^ri  Bray  ipofityov  u  \€VK6y  iarw 
fftrp  Srt  oVy  ovBlv  &yyo  iaeow^tpfriKtv  ^  rh 
tlvai'  iLir6^ats  8^  rh  fiii  tlvai — p.  1012, 
a.  15;  see  Alex.  Schol.  p.  682,  b.  15- 
88,  and  Bonitz's  note.  Bonitz  suggests, 
though  timidly,  iiiroir4<p7iKfv  instead  of 
the  common  reading  &iroir€4>vic<y,  which 
none  of  the  commentators  explain,  and 
which  seems  unintelligible.  I  think 
Bonitz  is  right,  though  liroir^^iccy  is  an 
unknown  tense  from  dir<^/Lu :  it  is  quite 
as  regular  as  &iro^(r«  or  &ir€^i7(ra). 

The  doctrines  which  we  have  been 
just  controverting  (Aristotle  says)  arise, 
like  other  paradoxes,  either  from  the 
embarrassment  in  which  men  find  them- 
selves when  they  cannot  solve  a  sophis- 
tical difficulty;  or  from  their  fancying 
that  an  explanation  may  be  demanded 
of  every  thing.  In  replying  to  them, 
you  must  take  your  start  from  the  defini- 
tion, which  assigns  to  .each  word  one 
fixed  and  const4int  signification.  The 
doctrine  of  Ilcraklcitus — That  all  things 
are  and  all  things  arc  not — makes  all 
propositions  true ;  that  of  Anuxagoras — 
That  every  thing  is  interniinglctl  with 
every  thinir — mukus  all  pr(){M>t.iti()ns  false : 
such  mixture  in  ntither  g^>od,  nor  not 
good ;  iK'itlu'r  r»f  the  members  of  the 
AntiphasiH  is  true  (a.  17-liS),  Our  ])re- 
ceding  reanoningij  have  rt.'futrd  both 
thot^e  doctrint'H,  and  have  shown  that 
neither  of  tho  two  one-sided  extremes 
can  bo  univers.illy  true :  neitlier  the 
df>ctrinc — Every  i>roposition  is  true;  nor 
that— Ev(.'ry  propositi<in  is  false;  still 
lehH  tliat  which  comprehends  them  both 
— Every  proiM>hitioii  iH  both  true  antl 
false.  AuHHig  the>e  time  <lfK'trine«,  the 
second  mi;j;lit  seem  the  most  plausible, 
vet  it  is  inadmibMible,  like  the  other  two 
(b.  4). 

In  debating  with  all  these  reasoncrs, 
you  must  n«[uire  them  (as  we  have 
already  lai<l  down),  not  to  adnjit  either 
existenc*'  or  n(»n-exihten('e  but,  to  aiimit 
a  constant  signitieation  for  each  word. 
Vou  must  Ufgin  by  delining  truth  and 
falsehoo<l ;  eat'h  of  them  belongs  only  to 
atlirmation  in  a  certain  way.  Where 
the  affirmation  is  true  the  denial  is  false ; 
all  pro|K)sitions  cannot  l>e  falhe;  one 
memUr  of  each  Antijihasis  must  l>e 
true,  and   the  other   member   must  be 


false.  Each  of  these  doctrinea  Ubonn 
under  the  often-expoeed  defeot—that  it 
destroys  itself  (p.  1012,  b.  14,  rh  epvK- 
KoiflMVQv — allusion  to  the  Theaetetiu, 
according  to  Alexander).  For  whoever 
declares  all  propositions  to  be  trae,  de- 
clares the  contradictory  of  this  declara- 
tion to  bo  true  as  well  as  the  rest,  and 
therefore  bis  own  declaration  not  to  be 
true.  Whoever  declarer  all  propositioos 
to  be  false,  declares  his  own  declaration 
to  be  false  as  well  as  all  other  proposi- 
tions (b.  17).  And,  even  if  we  suppose 
each  of  these  persons  to  make  a  special 
exception  in  regard  to  the  paKicular 
propositions  here  respectively  indicated, 
still  this  will  not  serve.  The  man  who 
declares  all  propositions  to  be  Calse,  will 
be  compelled  to  admit  an  infinite  number 
of  true  propositions:  because  the  pro- 
position declaring  the  true  proposition 
to  be  true,  must  itself  be  troe :  a  second 
proposition  declaring  this  last  to  be  true, 
will  itself  be  true ;  and  so  on  to  a  thiid, 
a  fourth,  &c.,  in  endless  scale  of  ascent 
The  like  may  be  said  about  the  man 
who  declares  all  propositions  to  be  true; 
he  too  will  be  obliged  to  admit  an  in- 
finite number  of  faUe  propositions ;  for 
that  which  declares  a  true  proposition 
to  be  false,  must  itself  be  false ;  and  so 
on  through  a  second,  a  third,  &c,  in 
endless  s^e  of  ascent  as  in  the  former 
case  (b.  22). 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  jo^ 

proved,  that  those  who  affirm  every  thing 

to  be  at  rest,  and  those  who  affirm  every 

thing  to  be  in  motion,  are   both  alike 

wrong.    For,  if  every  tiling  were  at  rest, 

the  same  propositions  would  be  always 

true    and    always    false.     But    this   is 

plainly  contrary  to  evidence;    for  the 

very  reasoner  who  affirms  it  was  once 

non-existent,  and  will    again    be  non- 

j  existent.      On  the  other  hand,  if  every 

thing  were  in  motion,   no    pro|M>sition 

I  would  be  true,  and  all  would  be  falsi- : 

'  but  we  have  proved  aliove  that  this  is 

I  not  so.    Nor  is  it  true  that  all  thin;^ 

!  are  alteniately  in  motion  or  at  rebt :  for 

<  there  must  Ih)  something  ever-moving 

and  other  things  ever-movetl— and  this 

prime  movent  must  be  itself  immovable 

:p.  1012,  b.  22-:M)). 


Book  e. 


The  P'irst  Thilosophy  investigates  the 
'  causes  and  principles  of  Kntia  quatenu* 
I  Entia  (p.  102.'>,  b.  3).  It  is  distinguishoil 
.  from  other  sciences,  by  applying  to  all 
Kntia,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  Kntia ; 
,  for  each  of  the  other  sciences  applies 
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itself  to  some  separate  branch  of  Entia, 
and  investigates  the  causes  and  principles 
of  that  branch  exclusively.  Each  as- 
sumes either  from  data  of  perception, 
or  avowedly  by  way  of  hypothesis,  the 
portion  or  genus  of  Entia  to  which  it 
applies;  not  investigating  the  entity 
thereof,  but  pre-supposing  this  process 
to  have  been  already  performed  by 
Ontology:  each  then  investigates  the 
properties  belonging  per  se  to  that  genus 
(b.  13).  It  is  plain  that  by  such  an  in- 
duction  not  one  of  these  sciences  can 
demonstrate  either  the  essence  of  its 
own  separate  genus,  nor  whether  that 
genus  has  any  real  existence.  Both 
these  questions— both  ci  l^ariy  and  ri 
4(rr IV— belong  to  Ontology  (b.  18).  (The 
belief  derived  from  perception  and  in- 
duction never  amounts  to  demonstration, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  Analytica; 
you  may  always  contest  the  universality 
of  the  conclusion. — Alex.  p.  734,  b.  16, 
Br.) 

Apart  from  Ontology,  each  of  these 
separate  sciences  is  either  theoretical,  or 
practical,  or  constructive  (p.  1025,  b.  21). 
Two  of  the  separate  sciences  are  theo- 
retical— Physics  and  Mathematics ;  and, 
as  Ontology  (or  Theology)  is  also  theore- 
tical, there  are  three  varieties  of  theo- 
retical science  (p.  1026,  a.  18). 

Physical  Science  applies  to  subjects 
having  in  themselves  the  principle  of 
mobility  or  change,  and  investigates, 
principally  and  for  the  most  part,  the 
Essence  or  Form  thereof;  yet  not  ex- 
clusively the  Form,  for  the  Form  must 
always  be  joined  with  Matter.  The 
subject  of  Physics  includes  Matter  in 
its  definition,  like  hollow-nosed,  not  like 
hollow  (p.  1025,  b.  33).  All  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  is  comprised  there- 
in ;  and  even  some  soul,  as  far  as  soul 
is  inseparable  from  Matter  (irtpl  ^vxvs 
rvias  dfwp^ffcu  rov  ^vtrucoD,  8ari  fi^  &vcv 
Tf)y  vXris  iffrlv—^.  1028,  a.  5). 

Mathematics  is  another  branch  of  theo- 
retical science ;  applying  to  subjects  im. 
movable  and  in  part  inseparable  from 
Matter;  that  is,  separable  from  Matter 
only  in  logical  conception  (p.  1026,  a. 
7-15). 

Theology,  or  First  Philosophy,  or  On- 
tology, is  conversant  with  subjects  self- 
existent,  immovable,  and  separable  from 
Matter  (p.  1026,  a.  16). 

Now  all  causes  are  necessarily  eternal ; 
but  these  more  than  any  other,  because 
they  are  the  causes  active  among  the 
visible  divine  bodies ;  for,  clearly,  if 
the  Divinity  has  any  place,  it  must  be 
found  among  subjects  of  that  nature; 
and  the  most  venerable  science  must  deal 
with  the  most  venerable  subjects  (p. 
1026,  a.  19).    The  theoretical  soienoea 


are  more  worthy  than  the  rest  (cupcrc^- 
Tfpflu),  and  First  Philosophy  is  the  most 
worthy  among  the  theoretical  sciences 
(a.  22).  A  man  may  indeed  doubt 
whether  First  Philosophy  isdistinguished 
from  the  other  theoretical  sciences  by 
being  more  universal,  and  by  compre- 
hending them  all  as  branches ;  or  whether 
it  has  a  separate  department  of  its  own, 
but  more  venerable  than  the  others ;  as 
we  see  that  Mathematics,  as  a  whole, 
comprehends  Geometry  and  Astronomy 
(a.  27).  If  there  exist  no  other  distinct 
Essence  beyond  the  compounds  of  Nature 
{leaphL  T^f  (^ifffi  o'vyta'TiiKvlas — a.  28), 
Physics  would  be  the  first  of  all  sciences. 
But  if  there  be  a  distinct  immovable 
Essence,  that  is  first;  accordingly  the 
science  which  deals  with  it  is  first,  and, 
as  being  first,  is  for  that  reason  universal 
(koI  Kad6\ov  ofho»s  Uri  vp^rri  a.  30).  it 
is  the  province  of  this  First  Philosophy 
to  theorize  respecting  Ens  qud  Ens — 
what  it  is  and  what  are  its  properties 
mtd  Ens  (a.  32).  (Alexander  says  the 
First  Philosophy  is  more  universal  than 
the  rest,  but  does  not  comprehend  the 
rest:  irpi&Tri  trdtntav  /col  koBoXov  &s  vphs 
rhs  &\\aSf  oh  rtpUxovtra  iKtlyaSy  &AA*  &s 
irp<^7y— Schol.  p  736,  a.  27.) 

Now  Ens  lias  many  different  mean- 
ings:— 

1.  Ens  Kcerit  <nffifi€fi'nK6s. 

2.  Ens  &s  iLKfiOds — ^Non-Ens  ws  ^^cvSos. 

3.  Ens  Karh  rit  trxhfutra  rris  Karriyopias 
(decuple). 

4.  Ens  ^vydfiti  Kol  iytpytiq. 

1.  Bespecting  the  first,  there  can  be  no 
philosophical  speculation  (p.  1026,  b.  3). 
No  science,  either  theoretical,  or  prarti- 
cal,  or  constructive.  Investigates  Acci- 
dents. Ho  who  constructs  a  house,  does 
not  construct  all  the  accidents  or  con- 
comitants of  the  house;  for  these  are 
endless  and  indeterminate.  It  may  be 
agreeable  to  one  man,  hurtful  to  a  second, 
profitable  to  a  third,  and  something  dif- 
ferent in  relation  to  every  different  Ens ; 
but  the  constructive  art  called  house- 
building is  not  constructive  of  any  one 
among  these  concomitants  (b.  7-10). 
Nor  does  the  geometer  investigate  the 
analogous  concomitants  belonging  to  his 
figures ;  it  is  no  part  of  his  province  to 
determine  whether  a  triangle  is  difiTerent 
from  a  triangle  having  two  right  angles 
(b.  12).  This  is  easy  to  understand :  the 
Concomitant  is  little  more  than  a  name 
— as  it  were,  a  name  and  nothing  beyond 
(b.  13).  Plato  came  near  the  truth  when 
he  declared  that  Sophistic  was  busied 
about  Non-Ens;  for  the  debates  of  the 
Sophists  turn  principally  upon  Accidents 
or  (3onoomitanttf,  such  as.  Whether  musi- 
oal  and  literary  be  the  same  or  different? 
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Whether  EorifiktiB  or  literary  EoriBkns, 
be  the  same  or  different?  Whether 
everything  .which  now  is,  but  has  not 
always  been,  has  become ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  being  musical  has  become 
literary  or  being  literary  has  become 
musical?  and  such  like  debates  (see 
Alexander,  Schol,  p.  736,  b.  40).  For 
the  Concomitant  or  Accident  appears 
something  next  door  to  Non-Ens  i^yy^s 
Ti  rov  fih  Hyrosy  p.  1026,  b.  21),  as  we 
may  see  by  these  debates.  Of  other 
Entia  there  is  generation  or  destruction, 
but  of  Accidents  there  is  none  (b.  23). 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  state,  as  far  as 
the  case  admits,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  Accident,  and  through  what  cause  it 
is  (r^f  ri  ^vffis  ainoVf  koI  Hid  rit^curdav  itrriv 
— p.  1026,  b.  25):  we  shall  periiaps  at 
the  same  time  explain  why  there  can  be 
no  science  respecting  it.  Among  Entia, 
some  are  always  and  necessarily  the 
same,  others  are  usually  but  not  always 
the  same.  These  whicn  come  to  pass  in 
neither  of  these  two  ways,  are  called 
Accidents  or  Concomitants.  Of  the  first 
two,  the  Constant  and  the  Usual,  there 
is  always  some  definite  cause;  of  the 
third,  or  Accidents,  there  is  none :  the 
cause  of  these  is  an  Accident  (p.  1027,  a. 
8).  In  fact,  Matter  is  the  cause  of  Acci- 
dents,  admitting  as  it  does  of  being 
modified  in  a  way  different  from  the 
usual  and  ordinary  way  (a.  13).  It  is 
plain  that  there  can  be  neither  science 
nor  teaching  of  Accidents:  the  teacher 
can  teach  only  what  is  constant  or  usual, 
and  nothing  beyond  (a.  20). 

Now  of  these  Accidents,  there  is  a 
certain  principle  or  cause  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  admit — Chance  (^  rod 
6ir«JT€p*  irvx^v—^.  1027,  b.  12).  There 
must  be  principles  and  causes,  generable 
and  destructible,  yet  which  never  are 
either  generated  or  destroyed;  if  this 
were  not  so,  all  events  would  occur  by 
necessity  (p.  1026,  b.  29-31).  (Thus  the 
builder,  considered  as  cause  of  the  house 
which  he  builds,  has  been  «?enerated,  i.e., 
he  has  acquired  the  art  of  building  and 
the  proper  accessories;  and  he  will  be 
destroyed,  i.e.,  he  will  lose  his  art,  and 
its  conditions  of  being  exercised.  But, 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  accidents 
belonging  to  the  house,  of  its  being 
annoying  or  inconvenient  to  A  or  B,  he 
has  not  been  generated  nor  will  he  be 
destroyed  ;  i.e ,  he  has  neither  acniiired, 
nor  will  he  lose,  any  skill  or  conditions 
tending  to  the  production  of  this  effect. 
As  the  contiict  of  two  substanceH  is  not 
generated,  but  appears  of  itnolf  along 
with  the  substances  when  they  are  gene- 
rated; as  the  limits  of  periods  of  time  ; 
appear  without  generation  along  with  I 
the  periods  of  time  themselves;  so  the  ' 


builder,  when  he  aoqniree  the  power  of 
building  the  hoase,  stands  pooeMed 
thereby,  without  any  addittaoat  time  or 
special  generation,  of  the  power  to  pro- 
duce the  concomitant  accidents  of  the 
house.  The  house  is  thus  produoed  by 
necessity ;  its  concomitant  accidents  not 
by  necessity — ^Alex.  SchoL  p.  738,  a.  19- 
33.) 

But  whether  this  rh  &r&f^f^  ^frvxtw  ii 
to  be  considered  as  referable  to  Matter, 
End,  or  Movent,  is  a  point  important  to 
be  determined  (p.  1027,  b.  15).  Aristotle 
shows  elsewhere  that  it  is  referable  to 
the  last  of  the  three — rh  itQiifrutip  (Aakle- 
pius,  p.  738,  b.  41). 

Having  now  said  enoogh  upon  Eni 
per  AeddenBy  we  proceed  to  touch  upos 
the  seooi^d  variety  of  Ens — Bins  as  the 
True,  Non-Ens  as  the  False. 

This  variety  of  Ens  depends  upon  coo- 
junction  and  disjunction,  and  forms  aa 
aggregate  of  two  portions  separately 
exhibited  and  brought  together  in  tlM 
Antiphasis.  Such  conjunction  and  dis- 
junction is  not  in  things  themselves ;  bat 
in  the  act  of  intelligence  which  tbinki 
the  two  things  together  and  not  suceef- 
sively :  in  regard  to  simple  matters  and 
Essence,  not  even  any  special  oonjoinio; 
act  of  intelligence  is  required;  such 
things  must  be  conceived  together,  or 
not  conceived  at  all  (p.  1027,  b.  27).  The 
mental  act  of  apprehension,  in  tbt-ee 
cases,  is  one  and  indivisible :  you  either 
have  it  entire  at  once,  or  not  at  all. 

The  cause  of  this  variety  of  Ens  is  to 
be  found  in  a  certain  afifection  of  the 
intelligence;  that  of  the  preceding 
variety  of  Ens  is  an  undefined  or  inde- 
terminate cause  (b.  3:1).  Both  these  tvo 
varieties  of  Ens  are  peculiar,  standing 
apart  from  what  is  most  properly  and  par 
excellence  Ens,  i.e,  from  the  Ens  aoronl- 
ing  to  the  ten  Categories,  on  which  we 
shall  now  say  something. 


Book  z. 


We  have  already  stated  that  Ens  is  a     { 
iroWax^s  \fy6fi(yoy  —  distinguished   ac- 
cording   to    the  ten  figures  or  genera     . 
called  Categories.    The  first  is  ri  4arw^  or    | 
ovixia  {semu  dignissimo) — Etisontia,  Sub- 
stantia (p.  1028,  a.  15).     The  remaining 
Categories  are  all  appendaget)  of  Ea^ntia, 
presupposing  it,  and  inseparable  from  it: 
whereas  Plssentia  is  separable  from  all  of 
them,   and    stands    first    in    reason,  in 
cognition,  and  in  time.      All  the  other 
(Categories  are  called  Entia,  only  because 
they  are  quantities,  qualities,  affection^ 
etc.,  of   this  Essentia  Prima.    A  man 
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may  even  doubt  whether  they  are  Entia 
or  Non-Eutia,  since  none  of  them  is 
either  per  se  or  separable.  We  ou^ht 
hardly  to  say  that  a  quality  or  an  affec- 
tion, enunciated  abstractedly,  is  Ens  at 
all — such  as  currere^  sederey  sanitas:  we 
ought  more  properly  to  say  that  eurrens 
equuSy  eedens  homo,  sanus  miles^  are  Eiitia, 
enunciating  along  with  the  quality  the 
definite  Essence  or  Individual  Substance 
to  which  it  belongs  (a.  24).  The  quality 
then  becomes  Eds,  because  the  subject  to 
which  it  belongs  is  an  individual  Ens  (a. 
27).  Essentia  Prima  is  first  in  reason  or 
rational  explanation  (A<J7y,  a.  34),  because 
in  the  rational  explanation  of  estch  of  the 
rest  that  of  Essentia  is  implicated.  It  is 
first  also  in  cognition,  because  we  believe 
ourselves  to  know  any  thing  fully,  when 
we  are  able  to  answer  Quid  est  9  and  say 
that  it  is  homo  or  ignis;  not  simply 
when  we  are  able  to  answer  Quale  or 
Quantum  est  f  So  that  in  answering  the 
great  and  often-considered  question.  Quid 
est  J£nsi  we  shall  first  understand  it  as 
meaning  Essentia  (hoc  sensu  dignissimo), 
and  shall  try  to  solve  it  bo  (b.  3,  ircpl  rod 
oSrus  6yTosy 

Essentia  (understood  in  this  sense) 
appears  to  belong  in  the  most  manifest 
manner  to  bodies :  we  predicate  it  of 
animals,  plants,  the  parts  thereof,  the 
natural  bodies  such  as  fire,  water,  and 
such  like,  as  well  as  the  parts  and  aggre- 
gates thereof,  such  as  the  heaven  and 
its  parts,  the  stars,  moon,  and  sun  (p. 
1028,V  7-13).  But  are  these  the  only 
Essences,  or  are  there  others  besides? 
Or  again,  is  it  an  error  to  call  these 
Essences,  and  are  all  Essences  really 
something  different  from  these?  This 
is  a  point  to  be  examined.  Some  think 
that  the  limits  of  bodies  (surface,  line, 
point,  monad)  are  Essences  even  more 
than  the  bod;  and  the  solid ;  others 
admit  no  Essences  at  all  beyond  or  apart 
from  Percipienda :  others  again  recognize 
other  Essences  distinct  from  and  more 
eternal  than  the  Percipienda;  for  ex- 
ample, Plato,  who  ranks  Ideas  or  Forms, 
an(l  the  Mathematica,  as  two  distinct 
Essences,  while  he  places  the  Percipienda 
only  third  in  the  scale  of  Essence. 
Speusippus  even  enumerates  a  still 
greater  number  of  Essences,  beginning 
with  the  One,  and  proceeding  to  Numbers, 
Magnitudes,  Soul,  etc.,  with  a  distinct 
itpX'h  or  principle  for  each  (b.  21).  Some 
others  hold  that  Forms  and  Numbers 
have  the  same  nature,  and  that  there  are 
other  things  coming  near  to  these,  such 
as  lines  and  surfaces,  in  a  descending 
scale  to  the  Heaven  and  the  Percipienda 
(b.  24).  We  must  thus  investigate  which 
of  these  doctrines  are  true  or  false, 
whether  there  are  any  Essences  beyond 


the  Percipienda;  and,  if  so,  how  they 
exist :  whether  there  is  any  separable 
essence  apart  from  Percipienda,  and,  if 
so,  how  and  why;  or  whether  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  first  we  must 
give  a  vague  outline  what  Essence  is 
generally  (Jnrorvirooffafiivois,  b.  31). 

There  are  four  principal  varieties  of 
meaning  in  this  Essentia,  Kvpl<as  or  sensu 
dignissimo :  (1)  t^  rl  ^y  thauy  (2)  rh 
KaB6Kovy  (3)  T^  ytvasy  (4)  t^  vtroKtifityoy. 

We  shall  first  speak  about  the  fourth 
— Substratum — which  is  the  subject  of 
all  predicates,  but  never  itself  the  predi- 
cate of  any  subject.  That  which  appears 
most  of  all  to  be  Essentia  is,  rh 
^oKtifitvov  irpSirov.  This  name  applies, 
in  one  point  of  view,  to  Matter;  in 
another,  to  Form ;  in  a  third,  to  the 
total  result  of  the  two  implicated 
together  (p.  1029,  a,  1) :  e.g.y  the  brass, 
the  figure,  and  the  complete  statue  of 
figured  brass.  If,  therefore,  the  Form 
be  priusy  and  more  Ens,  as  compared 
with  the  Matter,  it  will  be  also  prius 
and  more  Ens  as  compared  with  the 
complete  result.  We  get  thus  far  in 
the  adumbration  of  Essentia — that  it  is 
the  subject  of  all  predicates,  but  never 
itself  a  predicate. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  define  it : 
there  stUl  remains  obscurity.  It  would 
seem  that  Matter  is  Essentia ;  and  that, 
if  it  be  not  so,  nothing  else  is  discernible 
to  be  so;  for,  if  every  thing  else  be 
subtracted,  nothing  (save  Matter)  re- 
mains. All  things  else  are  either  affec- 
tions, or  agencies,  or  powers,  of  bodies ; 
and,  while  length,  breculth,  depth,  etc., 
are  quantities  belonging  to  Essence, 
Quantity  is  not  Essence,  but  something 
belonging  to  Essence  as  First  Subject. 
Take  away  length,  breadth,  depth,  and 
there  will  remain  only  that  something 
which  these  three  circumscribe ;  in  other 
words,  Matter — that  which,  in  itself  and 
in  its  own  nature,  is  neither  Quantity, 
nor  Quality,  but  of  which.  Quantity, 
Quality,  and  the  other  Categories,  are 
predicated.    All    these    Categories    are 

Sredicated  of  Essence,  and  Essence  of 
latter;  so  that  Matter  is  the  last 
remaining  per  se  (p.  1029,  a.  12-24). 
Take  away  Matter,  and  there  remain 
neither  affirmative  nor  negative  predi- 
cates; for  these  negative  predicates  are 
just  as  much  concomitants  or  accidents 
as  the  others  (a.  25). 

Upon  this  reasoning,  it  seems  that 
Matter  is  the  true  Essence.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  will  be  seen  to  be 
impossible.  For  the  principal  character- 
istic of  Essence  is  to  be  separable  and 
Hoc  Aliquid.  So  that  either  Form,  or 
the  compound  of  Form  and  Matter 
together,   must   be   the   true   Essenee. 
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But  this  last,  the  Compound,  may  be 
dismlBsed  as  evidently  unsuitable  for  the 
enquiry,  not  less  than  Matter  separately ; 
for  it  is  manifestly  posterior  to  either  of 
the  two  components  (p.  1029,  a.  30).  We 
must  therefore  investigate  the  Form, 
though  it  is  full  of  difficulty  (a.  33). 

We  shall  begin  the  Investigation  from 
some  of  the  Percipienda,  which  are 
acknowledged  as  Essence;  for  it  is 
useful  to  go  across  from  this  starting- 
point  to  what  is  more  cognizable  (wph 
$pyov  y^  rh  fitrafitdytw  c/f  rh  ypttpifjuirfpoy 
—p.  1029,  b.  8.  These  words  ought 
properly  to  come  immediately  a^er 
^rirrir4oy  irpwrov — p.  1028,  a.  35,  and  the 
intervening  words  now  standing  in  the 
text,  hr^X  V  iy  ApxP — ""^P^  ahrovy  ought  to 
be  transferred  to  a  more  proper  place 
some  lines  lower  down,  inmiediately 
before  the  words,  icol  irpwroy  ttvufjify — p. 
1029,  b.  12.  Bouitz  has  made  this  very 
just  correction  in  his  Observatt.  pp.  129- 
130,  referred  to  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Metaphysica).  Every  man  learns  in 
this  way — by  proceeding  from  what  is 
less  cognizable  by  nature  to  what  is 
more  cognizable  by  nature.  And  the 
business  (IpToy)  of  learning  consists  in 
making  wnat  is  most  cognizable  to 
nature,  most  cognizable  to  ourselves 
also ;  just  as,  in  practical  matters,  pro- 
ceeding from  what  is  good  for  each,  to 
make  what  is  good  by  nature  good  also 
for  each  man's  self.  For  it  will  often 
happen  that  things  first  and  most  cog- 
nizable to  each  man's  self,  are  only 
faintly  cognizable,  and  have  little  or 
nothing  of  Ens  (b.  9).  Yet  still,  we 
must  try  to  become  cognizant  of  things 
fully  knowablo,  by  beginning  with  things 
poorly  knowablo,  but  knowable  to  us 
(b.  12). 

Taking  up  these  Percipienda,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  Essentia  in 
them,  we  shall  first  advert  to  rl  ^v  tJyaiy 
which  we  discriminated  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Essentia,  saying:  some- 
thing about  the  rational  explanation  or 
definition  of  it  (p.  1029,  a.  12).  The 
T.rj.t,  of  each  subject  is  what  is  affirmed 
of  it  per  96  (Jlffri  rh  r.ri.t.  iKdffrti)  t  \4ytrai 
KoB*  ain6 — a.  13).  Your  essence  is  not  to 
be  musical;  you  are  not  musical  by 
yourself;  your  essence  is,  what  you  are 
by  youTBelf,  Nor  does  it  even  include 
all  that  you  are  by  yourself.  Surface  is 
not  included  in  the  essence  of  white; 
for  the  essence  of  surface  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  essence  of  white.  Moreover 
white  surface,  the  compound  of  both,  is 
not  the  essence  of  white ;  because  white 
itself  is  include<l  in  the  definition  of 
white — which  cannot  bo  tolerated.  The 
definition,  which  explains  T.t7.(.,must  not 
include  the  very  word  of  which  you  intend 


to  declare  the  r.i}.c.  If  yon  intend  to 
declare  the  t.i^.c.  of  white  surfroe  by  the 
words  smooth  eurfeioe,  this  does  not 
declare  it  all:  you  (mlj  deelaie  thit 
white  is  identical  in  meanmg  with 
8nK)oth  (b.  22). 

Now,  since  there  aze  compoondi  in 
every  one  of  the  Categories,  we  most 
enquire  whether  there  is  a  t.i|.c.  belonging 
to  each  of  these.  Is  there,  for  example, 
a  T.i}.c.  for  white  man  ?  Let  the  meamng 
of  these  two  words  be  included  in  the 
single  word  garment  Is  there  a  r.%.t, 
for  garment?  What  is  it  to  be  a  gar- 
ment? Yon  cannot  answer;  for  neimer 
is  this  an  enunciation  per  se  (p.  10^,  h. 
29).  Are  we  to  say,  mdeed,  that  then 
are  two  distinct  sorts  of  enunciation  per 
se :  one  including  an  addition  (^jc  wpoaU- 
(r«»f),  the  other,  not?  You  may  defins 
by  intimating  something  to  which  the 
matter  defined  belongs ;  e,g^  in  defining  j 
white  you  mi^  give  the  definition  of  | 
white  man.  Or  yon  may  define  by 
intimating  something  which  is  not  i 
essential  but  accessory  to  the  matter 
defined;  e.g.,  garment  signifying  w^te 
man,  yon  may  define  garment  as  wbit& 
Whereas  the  truth  is,  that,  though  a 
white  man  is  white,  yet  to  be  white  is 
accessory  and  not  essential  to  him  Co. 
1030.  a.  1). 

But  can  we  in  any  way  affinn  that 
there  is  any  t.i^.c.  to  garment  (taken  in 
the  above  sense)?  Or  ought  we  to  mj 
that  there  is  none  (p.  1030,  a.  2 ;  Bonitz. 
Obss.  p.  120)  ?  For  the  t.i|.«.  is  of  the 
nature  of  r6tt  ri  (Sircp  ydp  t^9  n  Irri  rh 
T.Tj.c. — a.  3),  or  Hoc  Aliquid,  *.«.,  a  par- 
ticular concrete ;  but,  when  one  thine  if 
affirmed  of  another,  as  when  we  say  white 
man,  tliis  is  not  of  the  nature  of  r6i*  ru, 
if  r<$8€  ri  belongs  to  Essences  alone  (a.  5).  1 
Thus  it  appears  that  r66t  n  beli>ngs  to  | 
all  those  mutters  of  which  the  rational 
explanation  can  be  given  by  Dcfinitioo. 
For  to  give  the  equivalent  of  a  name  ia 
many  other  words  is  not  always  to  gite 
a  definition :  if  this  were  so,  a  paraphm* 
of  anv  length,  even  the  Iliad,  might  be 
called  a  definition.  There  can  be  do 
definition  except  of  a  primary  something ; 
which  is  affirmed,  witnout  being  affirmed 
as  something  about  another  (a.  lOX 
There  will  be  no  t.t?.€.,  therefore,  except 
for  species  of  a  genus ;  for  in  these  alooe 
what  is  affirmed  is  not  an  afiTection  or 
an  accessory  or  by  way  of  participatioo. 
Respecting  every  thin^  besides,  there  will 
be  no  T.Tj.c.  or  definition,  but  there  maj 
be  a  rational  explanation  {\^os)  of  wtut 
the  name  signifies,  or  a  more  precise 
explanation  substituted  in  place  of  a 
simpler  (a.  16). 

Yet  have  we  not  gone  too  far  in  restrict- 
ing the  applicability  of  r.iy.c.  and  Oefini* 
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tion  ?  and  ought  we  not  rather  to  say,  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  UBed  in 
many  different  senses  (p.  1030,  a.  18)? 
For  the  Quid  est  (rh  rl  iariy)  signifies  in 
one  way  Essence  and  Hoc  Aliquid,  and  in 
different  ways  all  the  other  Categories 
each  respectively.  To  all  of  them  Eat 
belongs,  though  not  in  like  manner,  but 
primarily  to  one  and  consequentially  to 
the  rest ;  so  also  Quid  est  belongs  simply 
and  directly  to  Essence,  but  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  others  (a.  21).  Respecting 
Quale,  Quantum,  and  the  rest,  we  may 
enquire  Quid  Esti  so  that  Quale  also 
comes. under  the  Quid  est,  though  not 
absolutely  or  directly  (olx  airAws,  a.  25), 
but  analogously  to  Non-Ens;  for  some 
assert  in  words  that  Est  belongs  to  Non- 
Ens  also  though  not  absolutely,  viz.,  Non 
Ens  est  Non-Ens— <a.  26). 

Now  we  ought  to  be  careful  how  we 
express  ourselves  about  any  particular 
matter,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  less  care- 
ful to  determine  how  the  matter  itself 
really  stands  (p.  1030,  a.  27 :  Sc?  fi^y  olv 
ffKoirtiy  Kol  rh  was  Set  \^(iy  wtpl  tKCurrov, 
Qv  ft^y  fiaW6v  yt  tf  rh  ir&s  l^x"*  This 
contrast  of  vms  Set  Kiyuv  with  irSts  tx^i 
appears  to  refer  to  what  had  been  said 
two  lines  before:  KoyiKws  <paarl  rivts 
that  rh  fi^  6v — verbal  propositions  dis- 
tinguished from  real.).  The  phraseology 
used  just  before  is  clear,  and  we  must 
therefore  recognize  that  r.T^.f.,  as  well  as 
ri  iarij  belongs  absolutely  and  primarily 
to  Essentia,  but  in  a  secondary  way  to 
the  other  Categories;  that  is  not  ab- 
solutely, but  iroi^  T.17.C.,  ir({(ry  T.17.C.,  &c. 
(a.  31).  For  we  must  either  declare  the 
Categories  to  be  simply  mquivooay  or  we 
must  recognize  this  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  the  separate  title  of  each,  like 
the  non-cognizable  cognizable  (J&aittp  /col 
rh  fi^  iTiart\rhv  iirumir6v—~A.  33.  I  do  not 
understand  these  words,  nor  does  the 
Scholiast  or  Bouitz  explain  them  satis- 
factorily.). But  the  truth  is,  that  they 
are  neither  sBquivoca  nor  univoca^  but  in 
an  intermediate  grade  of  relation — ^not 
KoB^  «V,  but  irphs  iy  (b.  3).  People  may 
express  this  in  what  phrases  they  like ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  both  t.i}.c. 
and  Definition,  directly  and  primarily, 
of  Essence ;  and  of  the  other  Categories 
also,  but  not  directly  and  primarily.  Of 
white  man,  you  may  give  a  rational 
explanation  and  a  definition ;  but  it  will 
ap]>ly  in  a  different  manner  to  white  and 
to  the  essence  of  man  (b.  12). 

There  is  a  farther  difficulty  to  be 
noticed.  How  are  you  to  define  any 
matter  not  simple  but  essentially  com- 
pound, where  two  or  more  elements 
coalesce  into  an  indivisible  whole,  like 
hoUow-nosedness  out  of  nose  and  hoUow- 
ness?   Here  we  have  hoUow-nosednesB 


and  hollownees  belonging  to  the  nose 
per  se,  not  as  an  affection  or  accessory ; 
not  as  white  belongs  to  Eallias  or  man, 
but  as  male  belongs  to  animal,  or  equal 
to  quantity,  i.e.yper  se  (p.  1030,  b.  20). 
The  subject  is  implicated  with  the  pre- 
dicate in  one  name,  and  you  cannot 
enunciate  the  one  apart  from  the  other. 
Such  predicates  belong  to  their  subject 
per  86,  but  in  a  different  sense  (see 
Bonitz*s  note).  Ton  cannot  properly 
define  them,  in  the  sense  given  above 
(b.  27).  If  definitions  of  such  are  to  be 
admitted,  it  must  be  in  a  different  sense : 
Definition  and  r.t).c.  being  recognized 
both  of  them  as  woWax&s  \ty6fitya.  De- 
finition therefore  is  the  mode  of  expla- 
nation which  declares  the  t.t^.c,  and 
belongs  to  Essences,  either  exclusively, 
or  at  least  primarily,  directly,  and  chiefly 
(p.  1031,  a.  7-14). 

We  have  now  to  enquire — ^Whether 
each  particular  thing,  and  its  t.tj.c,  are 
the  same,  or  different  (p.  1031,  a.  15). 
This  will  assist  us  in  the  investigation 
of  Essence ;  for  apparently  each  thing  is 
not  different  from  its  own  Essence,  and 
the  r.rj.€.  is  said  to  be  the  Essence  of 
each  thing. 

In  regard  to  subjects  enunciated  per 
aecidensy  the  above  two  would  seem  to 
be  distinct.  White  man  is  different  from 
the  being  a  white  man.  If  these  two 
were  the  same,  the  being  a  man  would 
be  the  same  as  the  being  a  white  man : 
for  those  who  hold  this  opinion  affirm 
that  man,  and  white  man,  are  the  same ; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  of  course  the  being  a 
man  must  also  be  the  same  as  the  being 
a  white  man.  Yet  this  last  inference  is 
not  necessary;  for  same  is  used  in  a 
different  sense,  when  you  sav,  Man  and 
white  man  are  the  same,  and  when  yoa 
say.  The  being  a  man  and  the  being  a 
white  man  are  the  same.  But  perhaps 
you  may  urge  that  the  two  predicates 
may  become  the  same  per  oecidenM  (i.e., 
by  being  truly  predicated  of  the  same 
subject) ;  and  that,  because  you  say 
truly,  Sokrates  is  white^Souates  is 
musical,  therefore  you  mav  also  say 
truly.  The  being  white  is  the  same  as 
the  being  musical.  But  this  will  be 
denied  (Soku  8*  oii—p,  1031,  a.  28). 

In  regard  to  subjects  enunciated  per 
se,  the  case  is  otherwise :  here  each  thing 
is  the  same  with  its  t.ij.c.  Suppose,  e.g.f 
there  exist  any  Essentias  (such  as  Plato 
and  others  make  the  Ideas)  prior  to  all 
others ;  in  that  case,  if  the  ainoayaB6y 
were  distinct  from  rh  ieyoB^  cTvcu,  and  the 
oJbroi^y  distinct  from  rh  (^tft  dyau,  there 
must  be  other  Essences  and  Ideas  anterior 
to  the  Platonic  Ideas.  If  we  believe  r.i}.c. 
to  be  Essentia,  it  must  be  an  Essentia 
anterior  and  superior  in  dignity  to  these 
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Id£>as  of  Plato.  Moreover,  if  the  EssentisB 
or  Ideas,  and  the  r.Tj.f.,  be  disjoined 
(iiroXcAu^teVai— p.  1031,  b.  3),  the  first 
will  be  uncognizable,  and  the  last  'will 
be  non-existent  (to  8*  ovk  (trrou  6vra — 
b.  4).  For  to  have  cognition  of  a  thing, 
is,  to  know  its  r.ri.t.  This  will  be  alike 
true  of  all  r.ri.t. ;  all  of  them  are  alike 
existent  or  alike  non-existent  (b.  9).  If 
rh  tvri  tlycu  be  not  identical  with  rh  6y, 
neither  is  rh  ayaO^  cTveu  identical  with 
rh  hya06if,  &c.  But  that  of  which  t^ 
hya0(f)  that  is  not  truly  predicable,  is  not 
ayae6y(b.U), 

Hence  we  see  that  of  necessity  rh 
i.yaB6v  is  one  and  the  same  with  rh  kyaB^ 
clyeu;  likewise  rh  K(iK6v^  with  rh  koX^ 
cZvai ;  and  so  in  all  cases  where  the  term 
enunciates  a  subject  primarily  and  per  se, 
not  a  predicate  of  some  other  and  distinct 
subject  (p.  1031,  b.  13 :  tcra  fi^  Kar*  4aAo 
\4yrirou,  &AXa  Koff  ain-hi  K(d  irpwra).  This 
last  is  the  characteristic  and  sufficient 
mark,  even  if  the  Platonic  Ideas  be  not 
admitted ;  and  even  more  evidently  so,  if 
they  be  admitted  (b.  14).  It  is  at  the 
same  time  clear  that,  if  the  Ideas  be  what 
Pluto  declares  tliem  to  be,  the  individual 
perceivable  subjects  here  cannot  be  Es- 
sences ;  for  the  Ideas  are  necossaril  v  Es- 
sences, but  not  as  pi-odicable  of  a  subject. 
If  they  were  Essences,  in  this  last  sense, 
they  would  bo  Essences  per  pnrticipa- 
tionem ;  which  is  inconbistent  with  what 
is  said  about  them  by  Pluto  itaovrcu  yhp 
Karh  fifet^iy—h.  18). 

These  rcusonings  show  that  each  sepa- 
rate thing,  enunciated  per  se  and  not  per 
accidenSy  is  the  same  with  its  t.tj.c.  ;  that 
to  know  each  thine;,  is,  to  know  its  T.ty.e.  ; 
that,  if  you  proceed  to  expose  or  lay  them 
out,  both  are  one  and  the  same  (So-re  Kari 
r^if  fKOfCiv  i,vdyicn  fu  ri  elvai  Aju«^« — p. 
1031,  b.  21 ;  with  Bonitz's  explanation  of 
lK0€(r(s  in  his  Note). 

But  that  which  is  enunciated  per  acci- 
dent  {e.g.f  album,  mutticum)  ciinnot  be 
truly  attirmcd  to  bo  one  and  the  same 
with  its  r.T].*.,  beoiuscj  it  luus  a  double 
signification :  it  signifies  both  the  acci- 
dent and  the  subject  to  which  such 
accident  belongs;  8o  that  in  a  certain 
aspect  it  is  iilentieal  with  its  T.iy.c,  and 
in  anotlicr  aspect  it  is  not  identical  there- 
with Cp.  1031,  b.  2G).  Tiie  being  a  man. 
and  the  being  a  white  man,  are  not  the 
same;  but  tho  snbject  for  affection  is 
the  same  in  both  (b.  28 :  ov  ravrh,  irdB^i 
8i  rain6 — obscure).  Tho  ab.-surdity  of 
supposing,  that  tho  r.rf.t.  of  a  thing  is 
diflVrcnt  from  the  thing  itself,  would 
appear  plainly,  if  we  gave  a  distinct  name 
to  tho  r.r).€.  For  th»ro  must  be  another 
r.rj.f,  above  tiiis,  b  ing  tho  t.t;.*.  of  the 
first  T.ry.c. ;  and  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
provide  a  new  name  for  the  second  t.tj.c.  : 


and  BO  forwaid,  in  an  aaoending  mardi 
ad  infinitum.  What  hinders  ns  from  ad- 
mitting some  things  at  onoe,  as  identical 
with  their  r.ij.c,  if  the  r.-^.c.  be  Kaspntia? 
(b.  81).  We  see  from  the  preceding 
reasoning  that  not  only  the  thing  itself 
is  the  same  with  its  r.iy.c^  but  thai  the 
rational  explanation  (a^tos)  of  both  is  ths 
same;  for  One,  and  the  being  One,  an 
one  and  the  same  not  per  aecidens,  but 
cer  M  (p.  1032,  a.  2).  If  they  were  dif- 
ferent, you  would  have  to  ascend  to  a 
higher  T.17.C.  of  the  being  One ;  and  above 
this,  to  a  higher  still,  without  end 
(a.  4). 

It  is  therefore  clear  that,  in  matters 
enunciated  per  as  and  primarily,  each 
individual  tiling  is  one  and  the  same 
with  its  T.Y^.c.  The  refutations  brooght 
by  the  Sophists  against  this  doctrine, 
and  the  puzzles  which  they  start, — e^.. 
Whether  Sokrates  and  the  being  8okrate8 
are  the  same, — may  be  cleared  up  by  the 
explanations  just  offered  (p.  1032,  a.  8). 
It  makes  no  difference  what  particular 
questions  the  objector  asks:  one  is  as 
easy  to  solve  as  another  (a.  10). 

Of  things  generated,  some  come  by 
Nature,  some  by  Art,  some  Spontaneously. 
|A11  generated  things  are  generated  out 
f  of  something,  by  something  and  into  or 
according  to  something  (p.  1032,  a.  12X 
The  word  something  applies  to  each  and 
all  the  Categories.    Natural  generation 
belongs  to  all  the  things  whose  generation 
comes  from  Nature  (ix  ip^tws) ;  having  rh 
4^  ow — what  we  call  Matter,  rh  inf  ov— 
one  of  the  things  existing  by  nature  (rw 
<pwT(i  rt  tmwv — a.  17),  and  rh  rL,  such  as 
a  man,  a  plant,  or  the  like,  which  we  call 
Essences  in   the  fullest  sense  (udXt(rra 
ova-las).     All  things  generated  either  bv 
Nature  or  Art  have  Matter :  it  is  possible 
that  each  of  them  may  be,  or  may  not 
be ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  Matter  in 
each   (a.   20).      As  an   universal   truth 
(^Kae6\ov)j  Nature  includes  (1)  That  out 
of  trhichj  or  Matter;  (2)  That  acconawj 
;  to  tchich  {Koff  b),  every  thing  which  is 
!  generated   having  a  definite   nature  or 
,  Form,  such  as  plant  or  animal ;  That  ^Jr 
whicht  or  nature  characteriztKl  according 
to  the  Form,  being  the  t«amo  Form  as  the 
thing  generated  but    in   another    indi- 
vidual ;  for  a  man  l)egets  a  man  (a.  24). 
Tho  other  generations  are  called  Con- 
structions (irot^ceij),   which    are   either 
i  from  Art,  or  from  Power,  or  from  Intelli- 
gence.    It  is  with  these  as  with  natuml 
generations :  some  of  them   occur   both 
,  by  KiM)ntaneity  and  by  chance  (k-oI  icvh 
I  ravrofxirov  kal  Airi>  rvxv^ — P«  1032,  a.  21* ; 
I  the  principle  of  these  last  is  apparently 
ivva^itSj  the  second  of  the  three  prin- 
cipia  announced  just  before  (?)  );  both  in 
the  one  and  in  the  other,  some  products 
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arise  without  seed  as  well  as  with  seed, 
which  we  shall  presently  advert  to. 

The  generations  from  Art  are  those  of 
which  the  Form  is  in  the  mind.  By 
Form  I  mean  the  r.ri.c,  of  each  thing 
and  its  First  Essence  (r^v  irp<&rrjy  oinriayj 
p.  1032,  b.  1).  For,  in  a  certain  way, 
the  Form  even  of  contraries  is  the  same ; 
since  the  essence  of  privation  is  the 
opposite  essence :  for  example,  health  is 
the  essence  of  disease;  for  disease  is 
declared  or  described  as  absence  of 
health,  and  health  is  the  rational  notion 
existing  in  the  mind  and  in  science. 
Now  a  healthy  subject  is  generated  by 
such  an  antecedent  train  of  thought  as 
follows  (ylyyerou  W)  rh  iVyiis  yafitrayros 
olhots — b.  6) ; — Since  health  is  so  and  so, 
there  is  necessity,  if  the  subject  is  to 
attain  health,  that  such  and  such  things 
should  occur,  e.g.,  an  even  temperature 
of  the  body,  for  which  latter  purpose 
heat  must  be  produced;  and  so  on 
farther,  until  the  thought  rests  upon 
something  which  is  in  the  physician's 
power  to  construct.  The  motion  pro- 
ceeding from  this  last  thought  is  called 
Construction  (b.  10),  tending  as  it  does 
towards  health.  So  that,  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  health  may  be  said  to  be 
generated  out  of  health,  and  a  house  out 
of  a  house;  for  the  medical  art  is  the 
form  of  health  and  the  building  art  the 
form  of  the  house :  I  mean  the  r.ri.f.,  or 
the  Essence  without  Matter,  thereof 
(b.  14).  Of  the  generations  and  motions 
here  enumerated,  one  is  called  Rational 
Apprehension,  viz.,  that  one  which  takes 
its  departure  from  the  Principle  and  the 
Form ;  the  other,  Construction,  viz.,  that 
whicti  takes  its  departure  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  process  of  rational  appre- 
hension (inch  rod  rcActrro/ov  rjjs  y<yf}a(ut 
— b.  17).  The  like  may  be  said  about 
each  of  the  intermediate  steps :  I  mean, 
if  the  patient  is  to  be  restored  to  health, 
he  must  be  brought  to  an  even  tem- 
perature. But  the  being  brought  to  an 
even  temperature,  what  is  it?  It  is  so 
and  so ;  it  will  be  a  consequence  of  his 
being  warmed.  And  this  last  again — 
what  is  it  ?  So  and  so ;  which  already 
exists  potentially,  since  it  depends  upon 
the  physician  to  produce  it,  tiie  means 
being  at  his  command  (rovro  8*  ffSiy  ^ 
o^y— b.  21). 

We  see  thus  that  the  Constructive 
Agency  (rh  iroiovv)  and  the  point  from 
which  the  motion  towards  producing 
health  takes  its  origin,  is,  when  the 
process  is  one  of  Art,  the  Form  present 
in  the  miud;  and,  when  the  process  is 
one  of  Spontaneity,  it  proceeds  from  that 
which  would  be  the  first  proceeding  of 
the  artist,  if  Art  had  been  concerned. 
In  the  medical  art,  e.g.f  the  artist  begins 


by  imparting  warmth.  He  does  this  by 
rubbing.  But  this  warmth  might  perhaps 
arise  in  the  body  without  any  such  rub« 
bing  or  interference  by  the  artist  The 
warmth  is  the  prime  agent,  in  the  case 
of  spontaneous  production.  The  warmth 
is  either  a  part  of  health,  or  a  condition 
to  the  existence  of  health,  as  bricks  are 
to  that  of  a  house  (p.  1032,  b.  30). 
Nothing  can  be  generated,  if  nothine 

g re-existed — as  has  been  already  said 
efore.  Some  part  of  what  is  generated 
must  exist  before:  Matter  pre-exists,  as 
in-dwelling  and  not  generated  (^  yap  0Aiy 
fidpos'  tyvwdpxu  y^  Ktd  ylyvtrcu  oSnf— 

E.  1033,  a.  ].  I  do  not  understand  these 
kst  words :  it  ought  surely  to  be— ^wrc^ 
X*i  y^p  Kol  ov  yiyvrrtu  aUni.  Bonitz^s 
explanation  suits  these  last  words  better 
than  it  suits  the  words  in  the  actual 
text.). 

But  something  of  the  Form  or  rational 
explanation  (r&y  iy  r^  \^v)  must  also 
pre-exist.  In  regard  to  a  brazen  circle, 
if  we  are  asked.  Quid  ettf  vre  answer  in 
two  ways:  We  say  of  the  Matter — ^It  is 
brass ;  We  say  of  the  Form — It  is  such 
and  such  a  figure.  And  this  is  the  genus 
in  which  it  is  first  placed  (p.  1033,  a.  4). 

The  brazen  circle  has  Matter  in  its 
rational  explanation.  But  that  which 
is  generated,  is  culled  not  by  the  name  of 
the  Matter  out  of  which  it  is  generated, 
but  by  a  derivative  name  formed  there- 
from ;  not  iKtivoy  but  iKtiyofoy.  A  statue 
is  called  not  x(0of ,  but  XiBivos,  But,  when 
a  man  is  made  healthy,  he  is  not  said  to 
be  the  Matter  out  of  which  the  health  is 
generated;  because  that  which  we  call 
the  Matter  is  generated  out  of  Privation 
along  with  the  subject.  Thus,  both  the 
man  becomes  healthy,  and  the  patient 
becomes  healthy;  but  the  generation  is 
more  properly  said  to  come  out  of  Pri- 
vation :  we  say,  8anuB  ex  xgroto  generatur^ 
rather  than,  Sanue  ex  homine  generatur 
(p.  1033,  a.  12).  In  cases  where  the 
Privation  is  unmarked  and  unnamed,  as, 
in  the  case  of  brass,  privation  of  the 
spherical,  or  any  other,  figure,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  house,  the  privation  of  bricks  or 
wood,  the  work  is  said  to  be  generated 
out  of  them  like  a  healthy  man  out  of  a 
sick  man  (a.  14).  Nevertheless  the  work 
is  not  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
material  out  of  which  it  is  made,  but  by 
a  paronym  thereof;  not  ^{f\oy  but  ^6\iyoy 
(a.  18).  In  strict  propriety,  indeed,  we 
can  hardly  say  that  the  statue  is  made 
out  of  brass,  nor  the  house  out  of  wood ; 
for  the  materia  ex  qua  ought  to  be  some- 
thing which  undergoes  change,  not  some- 
thing which  remains  unchanged  (a.  21). 

It  was  remarked  that  in  Generation 
there  are  three  things  or  aspects  to  be 
distinguished — 
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1.  Th  ^<p*  o5,  idfy  fi  apxh  *"»$  yfy4a€ws, 

2.  Th  ii  o5— -rather  5xij  than  (rr4fniais. 

3.  Ti  yiyytrou. 

Having  already  touched  upon  the  two 
first,  I  now  proceed  to  the  third.  What 
is  it  that  is  generated?  Neither  the 
Matter,  nor  the  Form,  but  the  embodi- 
ment or  combination  of  the  two.  An 
artisan  does  not  construct  either  the  brass 
or  the  sphere,  but  the  brazen  sphere.  If 
he  be  said  to  construct  the  sphere,  it  is 
only  by  accident  {Kard  <rvtifi(firiK6i)y  since 
the  sphere  in  this  particular  case  happens 
to  be  of  brass.  Out  of  the  entire  subject- 
matter,  he  constructs  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual Something  (p.  1033,  a.  31).  To 
make  the  brass  round,  is  not  to  make  the 
round,  or  to  make  the  sphere,  but  to 
make  a  something  different :  that  is  the 
Form  (of  sphericity)  embodied  in  another 
thing  (a.  32).  For,  if  the  artisan  made 
the  round  or  the  sphere,  he  must  make 
them  out  of  something  different,  pre- 
existing as  a  subject:  e.g.,  he  makes  a 
brazen  sphere,  and  in  this  sense — that  he 
makes  out  of  that  Matter,  which  is  brass, 
this  different  something,  which  is  a 
sphere.  If  lie  made  the  sphere  itself — 
the  Form  of  sphere — he  must  make  it 
out  of  some  pre-existent  subject ;  and  you 
would  thus  carry  back  ad  infinitum  the 
different  acts  of  generation  and  different 
pre-existent  subjects  (b.  4). 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  rh  eT8oy,  or 
by  whatever  name  the  shape  of  the 
percipiend  is.to  be  called,  is  not  generated, 
nor  is  generation  thereof  possible ;  nor  is 
there  any  r.ri.t.  thereof  ;  that  is,  of  the 
Form  abstractedly:  for  it  is  this  very 
T.ty.e.  which  is  generated  or  becomes 
embodied  in  something  else,  either  by 
nature,  or  by  art,  or  by  spontaneous 
power  (p.  1033,  b.  8).  The  artisan 
makes  a  brazen  sphere  to  exist,  for  he 
makes  it  out  of  brass  (Matter),  and  the 
sphere  (Form)  :  he  makes  or  embodies 
the  Form  into  this  Matter,  and  that  is  a 
brazen  sphere  (b.  11).  If  there  be  any 
generation  of  tl»e  sphere j>er  «e  (jov  fftpatp^ 
cTvat),  it  must  be  Something  out  of  Some- 
thing ;  for  the  Generatum  must  always 
be  resolvable  into  a  certain  Matter  and  a 
certain  Form.  Let  the  brazen  sphere  be 
a  figure  in  which  all  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference are  equidistant  from  the 
centre;  hero  are  tlireo  tilings  to  be  con- 
sidered :  (1)  That  in  which  what  is  con- 
structed resides;  (2)  That  which  does  so 
reside;  (3)  The  entire  Something  j^ene- 
rated  or  constructed — the  brazen  hi)here. 
We  see  thus  plainly  that  what  in  called 
the  Form  or  Essence  itnelf  is  not  g«'ne- 
rated,  but  the  combination  called  accord- 
ing to  the  Form  is  generated ;  moreover 
that  in  every  Generatum  there  is  Matter, 


BO  that  the  Generatum  is  in  each  case 
this  or  that  (b.  19). 

Can  it  be  true,  then,  that  there  exists 
any  sphere  or  house  beyond  those  which 
we  see  or  touch  (i.e,  any  Form  or  Idea  of 
a  sphere,  such  as  Plato  advocates)?  If 
there  existed  any  such,  it  could  never 
have  become  or  been  generated  into  Hoe 
Aliquid.  It  signifies  only  tdU.  It  is 
neither  This  nor  That  nor  any  thing 
defined :  but  it  (or  rather  the  Construc- 
tive Agency)  makes  or  generates  ex  koe 
tale  ;  and  when  this  last  has  been  gene- 
rated, it  is  Tale  Hoc  (p.  1033,  b.  22X 
and  the  entire  compound  is  K^||^^^  or 
Sokrates,  or  this  brazen  sphere,  while , 
man,  animal,  &c.,  are  analogous  to  brazen 
sphere  generally.  Even  if  there  exist 
Platonic  Forms  by  themselves,  thej 
could  be  of  no  use  towards  generation  or 
the  production  of  Essences.  Frequently 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Gtenerans  is  like 
the  Generatum,  only  a  different  indi- 
vidual. There  is  no  occasion  to  assmae 
the  Platonic  Form  as  an  Exemplar ;  for 
the  generating  individual  is  quite  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  be  the  cause  or  the  Fonn 
in  a  new  mass  of  Matter.  The  entire 
result  is  the  given  Form  in  these  par^ 
ticular  bones  and  flesh — called  Kallias  or 
Sokrates :  each  is  different  so  far  as 
Matter,  but  the  same  in  the  Form ;  for 
the  Form  is  indivisible  (p.  1034,  a.  7). 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are 
some  things  which  are  generates!  some- 
times by  art,  sometimes  spontaneously 
(c.a.,  health),  while  in  other  things  </^., 
a  house)  spontaneous  production  never 
takes  place  ?  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the 
first  class  of  cases,  the  Blatter  which 
governs  the  work  of  generation  by  the 
artist,  and  in  which  itself  h  part  of  the 
finished  product  resides,  is  of  a  nature  tn 
be  moved  or  modified  by  itself,  while,  in 
the  second,  this  is  not  the  fact ;  and  to 
be  moved,  besides,  in  a  certain  munner 
and  direction  ;  for  there  are  many  thintri 
which  are  movable  by  themselves,  but 
not  in  such  manner  and  direction  as  the 
case  which  we  are  supposing  reouire*. 
For  example,  stones  are  incapaLle  of 
being  moved  in  certain  directions  except 
by  some  other  force,  but  they  are  capjiWe 
of  being  moved  by  themselves  in  another 
direction  ;  the  like  with  fire.  It  is  upm 
this  that  the  distinction  turns  botwetn 
some  results  which  cannot  l>o  rt>alizt-d 
without  an  artist,  and  others  which  uiar 
perhaps  be  so  realized  (a.  17). 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  l>oon  said  th.tt, 
in  a  certain  sense,  everything  is  pne- 
rated  from  something  of  the  same  naiue, 
as  natural  objects  are  (e.g.,  a  man):  <^r 
from  something  in  part  bearing  the  same 
name  (as  a  house  out  of  the  ideal  form  <>f 
a  house),  or  from  something  which  pos- 
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•68868  that  which  in  part  b6arB  the  8ame 
name ;  for  the  first  cause  of  the  genera- 
tion is  itself  part  of  the  thing  generated. 
The  heat  in  the  motion  g:enerat6s  heat  in 
the  body  :  and  this  is  either  health,  or  a 
part  of  health,  or  the  antecedent  of  one 
or  other  of  these;    hence  it  is  said  to 
produce  or  generate  health,  because  it 
produces   that  of  which  health  is  con- 
comitant and  consequent  (p.  1034,  a.  30 ; 
see  Bonitz's  correction    in    his    Note). 
Bsence  is  in  these  cases  the  beginning 
or  principle  of  all  generations,  just  as 
in  Demonstration  it  is  the  beginning  or 
principle  of  all  syllogisms  (a.  33).      In 
the  combinations  and  growths  of  Nature, 
the  case  is  similar.    The  seed  constructs, 
as  Art  constructs  its  products ;  for  the 
seed  has  in  it  potentially  the  Form,  and 
that  from  which  comes  the  seed  is,  in  a 
certain  manner,  of  the  same  name  with 
the  product  (b.   1).     For  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  aU  generations  analogous 
to  that  of  man  from  man — woman  also  is 
generated  from  man,  moreover,  mule  is 
not  generated  from  mule — though  this 
is  the  usual  ctise,  when    there    is    no 
natural  bodily  defect  (b.  3).   Spontaneous 
generation  occurs  in  the  department  of 
Nature,  as  in  that  of  Art,  wherever  the 
Matter  can  be  moved  by  itself  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  seed  moves  it :  wher- 
ever the  Matter  cannot  be  so  moved  by 
itself,  there  can  be  no  generation  except 
the  natural,  from  similar  predecessors  (b. 
7, 4^  ain&y  -compare  Bonitz's  note:  "  non 
ex  ipsis,  sed  i^  avr&y  rSov  iroioivruiy "). 

This  doctrine — Tliat  the  Form  is  not 
generated,  does  not  belong  to  Essence 
alone,  but  also  to  all  the  other  Categories 
alike — Quality,  Quantity,  and  the  rebt 
(p.  1034,  b.  9).  It  is  not  the  Form 
Quality  per  »e  which  is  generated,  but 
tale  lignum^  talis  homo:  nor  the  Form 
Quality  per  m,  but  tantum  lignum  or 
animal  (b.  1 5) .  But  in  regard  to  Essence, 
there  is  thus  much  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tion as  compared  with  the  other  Catego- 
ries :  in  the  generation  of  Essence,  there 
must  pre-exist  as  generator  another  actual 
and  complete  Essence ;  in  the  generation 
of  Quality  or  Quantity,  you  need  nothing 
pre-existing  beyond  a  potential  Quality 
or  a  potential  Quantity  (b.  16). 

A  difficult  question  arises  in  this  way : 
Every  definition  is  a  rational  explanation 
con>i8ting  of  parts ;  and,  as  the  parts  of 
the  explanation  are  to  the  whole  expla- 
nation, so  are  the  parts  of  the  thing 
explained  to  the  whole  thing  explained. 
Now  is  it  necessary,  or  not,  that  the 
rational  explanation  of  the  parts  shall  be 
embodied  in  the  rational  ex)ilanation  of 
the  whole  (p.  1034,  b.  22)?  In  some 
cases  it  appears  to  be  so ;  in  others,  not. 
The  rational  explanation  of  a  circle  does 


not  include  that  of  its  segments ;  but  the 
rational  explantion  of   a  syllable  does 
include  that  of  its  component    letters. 
Moreover,  if  the  parts  are  prior  to  the 
whole,  and  if  the  acute  angle  be  a  part  of 
the  right  angle,    and  the  finger  a  part 
of  the  man,  the  acute  angle  must  be  prior 
to  the  right  angle,  and  the  finger  to  the 
man.     Yet  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the 
truth  :    the  right  angle  seems  prior,  also 
the  man  ;  for  ti:e  rational  explanation  of 
acute  angle  is  g^ven  from  right  angle, 
that  of  finger  from  man :  in  respect  to 
existing  without  the  other,  right  angle 
and  man  seem  priora.    In  fact  the  word 
part  is  equivocal,  and  it  is  only  one  of  its 
meanings  to  call  it — that  which  quanti- 
tatively measures  another  (b.  33).    But 
let  us  dismiss  this  consideration,  and  let 
us  enquire  of  what  it  is  that  Essence  con- 
sists, as  parts  (b.  34).    If  these  are  (1) 
Matter,  (2)  Form,  (3)  The  Compound  of 
the  two,  and  if  each  of  these  three  be 
Essence,  Matter  must  be  considered,  in  a 
certain  way,  as  a  part  of  something,  yet  in  a 
certain  way  as  not  so ;  in  this  latter  point 
of  view,  nothing  being  a  part  except  those 
elements  out  ol  which  the  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  Form  is  framed  (p.  1035,  a. 
2).    Thus,  fiesh  is  not  a  part  of  flatness, 
being  the  matter  upon  which  flatness  is 
generated  or  superinduced,  but  flesh  is  a 
part  of  fiat-no8€Kiness ;  the  brass  is  a  part 
of  the  entire  statue,  but  not  a  part  of  the 
statue  when  enunciated  as  Form,  or  of 
the  ideal  statue.    You  may  discriminate 
and  reason  separately  upon  the  statue 
considered  as  Form  (apart  from  the  com- 
plete statue ;  but  you  cannot  so  discrimi- 
nate the  material  part  per  se,  or  tlie 
statue  considered  as  Matter  only  (a.  7). 
Hence  the  rational  explanation  of   the 
circle  does  not  contain  that  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  circle ;    but  the  rational 
explanation  of  the  syllable  does  contain 
that   of   the   component    letters.     The 
letters  are  parts  of  the  Form,  and  not 
simply  the  Matter  upon  which  the  Form 
is  superinduced ;    but  the  segments  are 
parts  in  the  sense  of  being  the  Matter 
upon  which  the  Form  of  the  circle  is 
superinduced  (a.  12) :  they  are,  however, 
nearer  to  the  Form  than  the  brass,  when 
the  Form  of  a  circle  or  roundnet>s  is  gene- 
rated in  brass  (a.  13).    In  a  certain  way, 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the 
letters  are  contained  in  the  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  syllables ;  e.g.,  the  letters 
inscribed  in  wax  are  not  so  contained,  nor 
the  sounds  of  those  letters  vibrating  in 
the  air ;    both   these  are  a  part  of  the 
syllable,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  perceiv- 
able matter  thereof  (a.  17  :  &s  ii\ri  ah- 
0i)T^).    If  a  man  be  destroyed  by  being 
reduced  to  bones,  ligaments,  and  fiesh, 
you  cannot  for  that  reason  say,  that  the 
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man  is  composed  of  these  as  of  parts  of 
his  Efflence,  but  as  parts  of  his  Matter : 
they  are  parts  of  the  entire  man,  but  not 
of  the  Form,  nor  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  -rational  explanation;  accordingly 
they  do  not  figure  in  the  discussions 
■which  turn  upon  rational  explanation, 
but  only  when  the  discussions  turn  upon 
ihe  entire  or  concrete  subject  (a.  23). 
Hence,  in  some  cases,  things  are  destroyed 
into  the  same  principia  out  of  which  they 
are  formed ;  in  other  cases,  not  To  the 
first  class,  belong  all  things  which  are 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Matter,  such 
as  the  flat-nosed  or  the  brazen  circle ;  to 
the  second  class,  those  which  are  taken 
disjoined  from  Matter,  with  Form  only. 
Object)  of  the  first  class,  (t.^.,  the  con- 
cretes) have  thus  both  principia  and  parts 
subordinate ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  belong  to  the  Form  alone  (a.  31). 
The  plaster-statue  passes  when  destroyed 
into  plaster,  the  brazen  circle  into  brass, 
Kallias  into  flesh  and  bones;  and  even 
the  circle,  when  understood  in  a  certain 
sense,  into  its  segments,  for  the  term 
circle  is  used  equivocally,  sometimes  to 
designate  the  Form  of  a  circle,  sometimes 
to  designate  this  or  that  particular  circle 
— ^particular  circles  having  no  name  pecu- 
litir  to  themselves  (b.  3). 

That  which  has  been  already  said  is 
the  truth ;  yet  let  us  try  to  recapitulate 
it  in  a  still  clearer  manner  (p.  1035,  b.  4). 
The  parts  of  the  rational  explanation 
or  notion,  into  which  that  notion  is 
divided,  are  prior  to  the  notion,  at  least 
in  some  instances.  But  the  notion  of  a 
right  angle  is  prior  to  that  of  an  acute 
angle  or  is  one  of  the  elements  into 
which  the  notion  of  an  acute  angle  is 
divided ;  for  you  cannot  define  an  acute 
angle  without  introclucing  the  right 
angle  into  your  definition,  nor  can  you 
define  the  semicircle  without  intrrxlucing 
the  circle,  nor  the  finger  without  intro- 
ducing the  man — the  finger  being  such 
and  such  a  part  of  the  man.  The  parts 
into  which  man  is  divided  as  Matter, 
are  posterior  to  man ;  those  into  which 
man  is  divided  as  parts  of  his  Form  or 
Formal  Es^nce,  are  prior  to  man — at 
least  some  of  them  are  so  (b.  14).  Now, 
since  the  soul  of  animals  (which  is  the 
Essence  of  the  animated  being — b.  15) 
is  the  Essence  and  the  Form  and  the 
T.Tj.f .  of  a  suitably  arranged  body ;  and, 
since  no  good  definition  of  any  one  part 
can  be  given,  which  does  not  include  the 
function  of  that  part,  and  this  cannot  be 
g^ven  without  the  mechanism  of  sense 
(b.  18),  it  follows  that  the  jiarts  of  this 
soul,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  are  prior 
to  the  entire  animal,  alike  in  the  general 
and  in  each  particular  case.  But  the 
body  and  its  parts  are  |x)sterior  to  the 


soul  or  Form,  and  into  iheB&j  as  JP*'^ 
the  entire  man  (not  the  Eflsenoe  or  Form) 
is  divided.  These  parts  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  prior  to  the  entire  man,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  not ;  for  they  oannot  even 
exist  at  all  separately  (b.  23) :  the  finger 
is  not  a  finger  unless  it  can  perform  its 
functions,  t.6.,  unless  it  be  animated  by 
a  central  soul ;  it  is  not  a  finger  in  eyery 
possible  state  of  the  body  to  which  it 
belongs ;  after  death,  it  is  merd|y  a  finger 
by  equivocation  of  lang^nage.  There  are, 
however,  some  parts,  such  as  the  brain 
or  heart,  to  which  the  Form  or  Essence 
is  specially  attached  which  are  neither 
prior  nor  posterior  but  aimul  to  the  entire 
animal  (b.  25). 

Man,  horse,  and  snch  like,  which  are 
predicated  universally  of  particular 
things,  are  not  Essentia ;  they  are  com- 
pounds of  a  ffiven  Form  and  a  given 
Matter  (but  of  that  first  Matter)  which 
goes  to  compose  Universals.  It  is  ont 
of  the  last  Matter,  which  oomes  lowest 
in  the  series,  and  is  already  partially 
invested  with  Form,  that  Soknates  and 
other  particular  beings  are  oonstituted 
(p.  1035,  b.  30). 

Thus,  there  are  parts  of  the  Form  or 
T.i}.€.,  parts  of  the  Matter,  and  parts  of 
the  (Compound  including  both.  !6ut  it  is 
only  the  parts  of  the  Form  that  are  in- 
cluded as  parts  in  the  rational  explana- 
tion or  notion ;  and  this  notion  belongs 
to  the  Universal;  for  circle  and  the 
I  being  a  circle,  soul  and  the  being  a  soul 
— are  one  and  the  same  (p.  103G,  a.  2). 
Of  the  total  compound  -  (this  particular 
circle),  no  notion,  no  definition,  can  be 
given :  whether  it  be  a  particular  circle 
perceivable  by  sense,  in  wood  or  brass, 
or  merely  conceivable,  such  as  the 
mathematical  figures.  Such  particular 
circles  are  known  only  along  with  actual 
perception  or  conception  (a.  6.  NocZr 
here  means  the  equivalent  of  Jl^ai^c!r= 
X09pl{(iy  rp  iiayoiq, — **  die  Thatigkeit  des 
Ahstrahirens,  durch  welche  das  Mathe- 
matische  gewonnen  wird" — Schwegler 
ad  loc.  Oomm.,  p.  101,  Pt  II.)  :  when  we 
dismiss  tiiem  as  actualities  from  our  view 
or  imagination,  we  cannot  say  clearly 
whether  they  continue  to  exist  or  not; 
but  we  always  talk  of  them  and  know 
them  by  the  mtional  explanation  or  defini- 
tion of  the  universal  circle  (a.  7 :  iircxd^rras 
8*  4k  rrjs  ^kt€A«x*^«w  ob  BriXoy  if6rrtp6v 
'K<n4  tiff IV  ^  oIk  tiffivy  &AX*  kt\  \4yovreu  accd 
yvwpi(oyreu  ry  Kad6\ov  X6y^.  I  appre- 
hend that  Aristotle  is  here  speaking  of 
the  KVK\os  yo7ir65  only,  not  of  the  kvkKos 
cuffdrirSs  or  x<l\koOs  kvkKos.  He  had  be- 
fore told  us  that,  when  the  xaXicovf  kvkXos 
passes  out  of  ^yrcAcxcia  or  ^cf^rcu,  it 
passes  into  xaAic<Js.  He  can  hardly  there- 
fore mean  to  say  that,  when  the  x^^^^o^* 
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k^kXos  passes  out  of  ivr€\4xftay  we  do  not 
clearly  know  whether  it  exists  or  not. 
But  respecting  the  k6k\os  vorirSs  or  mathe- 
matical circle,  he  might  well  say  that  we 
did  not  clearly  know  whether  it  existed 
at  all  under  the  circamstances  supposed : 
if  it  cease  to  exist,  we  cannot  say  tis  h 
^(ipfrcu).  Matter  is  unknowable  per  se 
{Koff  owT^v — a.  9,  i.e.,  if  altogether  with- 
out Form).  One  variety  of  Matter  is  per- 
ceivable by  sense,  as  brass,  wood,  and  all 
moveable  matter ;  another  variety  is  con- 
ceivable, viz.,  that  which  exists  in  the 
perceivable  variety,  but  not  qud  perceiv- 
able— the  mathematical  figures  {yomr^  S^ 
ri  iv  rois  cu(r0riro7s  vir<ipxov<ra  fi^  f  ou(rBrrrd, 
oToy  rit  fia&rffiariKd — a.  12;  t.e.,  making 
abstraction  of  the  acts  of  sense,  or  of  what 
is  seen  and  felt  by  sense,  viz.,  colour  by 
the  eye,  resistance  by  the  touch;  and 
leaving  behind  simply  the  extension  or 
possibility  of  motion,  which  is  a  geome- 
trical line). 

We  have  now  laid  down  the  true 
doctrine  respecting  Whole  and  Part, 
Prius  and  Pusterius.  And,  if  any  one 
asks  whether  the  right  angle,  the  circle, 
the  animal,  is  prior  or  not  to  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided  and  out  of  which 
it  is  formed,  we  cannot  answer  absolutely 
either  Yes  or  No.  We  must  add  some 
distinguishing  words,  specifying  what 
we  assert  to  be  prior,  and  to  what  it  is 
prior  (p.  1030,  a.  19).  If  by  the  soul  you 
mean  the  Form  or  Essence  of  the  living 
animal,  by  the  circle,  the  Form  of  the 
circle,  by  the  right  angle,  the  Form  or 
Essence  thereof, — tlien  this  Form  is 
posterior  in  regard  to  the  notional  parts 
of  which  it  is  constituted,  but  prior  in 
regard  to  the  particular  circle  or  right 
angle.  But,  if  by  soul  you  meant  the 
entire  concrete  animal,  by  right  angle  or 
circle,  these  two  figures  realized  in  brass 
or  wood,  then  we  must  reply  that  any 
one  of  these  is  prior  as  regards  the 
material  parts  of  which  it  is  constituted 
(a.  25). 

Another  reasonable  doubt  arises  here 
(airopcn-ai  8*  eUSrcas — p.  1036,  a.  26)  as  to 
which  parts  belong  to  the  Form  alone, 
which  to  the  entire  Concrete.  Unless 
this  be  made  clear,  we  can  define 
nothing;  for  that  which  we  define  is 
the  Universal  and  the  Form,  and,  unless 
we  know  what  parts  belong  to  the 
Matter  and  what  do  not,  the  definition 
of  the  thing  can  never  be  made  plain 
(a.  30).  Now,  wherever  the  Form  is 
seen  to  be  superinduced  upon  matters 
diverse  in  thoir  own  Form,  the  case 
presents  no  difficulty:  every  one  sees 
circles  in  brass,  stone,  wood,  eto.,  and  is 
well  aware  that  neither  the  brass,  nor 
the  stone,  belongs  to  the  Form  or 
Essence  of  the  circle,  since  he  easily 


conceives  a  circle  without  either.  But, 
if  a  man  had  never  seen  any  circles 
except  brazen  circles,  he  would  have 
more  difficulty  in  detaching  mentally 
the  circle  from  the  brass,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  look  upon  brass  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Form  of  circle ;  although,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  would  have  no  more 
logical  ground  for  supposing  so  than  in 
the  case  just  before  supposed;  for  the 
brass  might  still  belong  only  to  the 
Matter  of  circle  (b.  2).  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Form  of  man.  It  is  always 
seen  implicated  with  flesh,  bones,  and 
such  like  parts.  Are  these  parts  of  the 
Form  of  man  ?  Or  are  they  not  rather 
parts  of  the  Matter,  though  we  are  un- 
able to  conceive  the  Form  apart  from 
them,  because  we  never  see  it  in  con- 
junction with  any  other  Matter?  This 
is  at  least  a  possibility,  and  we  cannot 
see  clearly  in  what  oases  it  must  be 
admitted.  Some  theorists  are  so  im- 
pressed by  it  as  to  push  the  case  farther, 
and  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
circle  and  triangle.  These  theorists  con- 
tend that  it  is  improper  to  define  a 
circle  and  a  triangle  oy  figure,  lines, 
continuity,  &c.,  which  (they  affirm)  are 
only  parts  of  the  Matter  of  circle  and 
triangle ;  as  flesh  and  bones  are  parts  of 
the  Matter  of  man.  They  refer  all  of 
them  to  numbers  as  the  Form,  and  they 
affirm  that  the  definition  of  the  dyad  is 
also  the  definition  of  a  line  (b.  12). 
Among  the  partisans  of  Ideas,  some  call 
the  dyad  abroypofitiii ;  others  call  it  the 
Form  of  a  line ;  saying  that  in  some  cases 
the  Form  and  that  of  which  it  is  the 
Form  are  the  same,  as  the  dyad  and  the 
Form  of  the  dyad,  but  that  this  is  not 
true  about  line.  (These  two  opinions 
seem  to  be  substantially  the  same,  and 
only  to  difier  in  the  phrase.  AbroypcL/jifx^ 
means  the  same  as  rh  cI8os  rrj^  ypofAfAris : 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  phrase 
adopted  by  some  Platonists,  but  not  by 
all.  Others  preferred  to  say  rh  «I8os  rrjs 
ypofjifirjs.)  These  reasonings  have  already 
misled  the  Pythagoreans,  and  are  likely 
to  mislead  others  also :  they  would  con- 
duct us  to  the  recognition  of  one  and 
the  same  Form  in  many  cases  where  the 
Form  is  manifestly  different :  they  lead 
us  even  to  assume  one  single  Form  uni- 
versally, reducing  every  thing  besides  to 
be  no  Form,  but  merely  Matter  to  that 
one  single  real  Form.  By  such  reason- 
ing, we  should  be  forced  to  consider  all 
things  as  One  (b.  20),  which  would  be 
obviously  absurd. 

We  see  from  hence  that  there  are  real 
difficulties  respecting  the  theory  of 
Definition,  and  how  such  difficulties 
arise.  It  is  because  some  persons  are 
forward  overmuch  in  trying  to  analyse 
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every  thing  and  in  abstracting  altogether 
from  Matter ;  for  some  things  include 
Matter  along  with  the  Form,  or  deter- 
mined in  a  certain  way,  t.e.,  this  along 
with  that,  or  these  things  in  this  con- 
dition (p.  1036,  b.  22).  The  comparison 
which  the  younger  Sokrates  was  aocus- 
touK^d  to  make  about  the  animal  is  a 
mistaken  one  (b.  24):  it  implies  that 
man  may  be  without  his  material  parts, 
as  tho  circle  may  exist  without  brass. 
But  this  analogy  will  not  hold ;  animal 
is  something  perceivable  by  sense  and 
cannot  be  denned  without  motion ;  of 
course,  therefore,  not  without  bodily 
members  organized  in  a  certain  way  (b. 
80).  The  hand  is  not  a  part  of  man, 
when  it  is  in  any  supposable  condition, 
but  only  when  it  can  perform  its  func- 
tions, that  is,  when  it  is  animated ;  when 
not  animated,  it  is  not  a  part  (b.  82). 
Clearly  the  soul  is  the  first  Essence  or 
Form,  tlie  body  is  Matter,  and  man  or 
animal  is  tlie  compound  of  both  as  an 
Universal ;  while  Sokrates,  Koriskus  &c., 
are  as  particulars  to  this  Universal, 
whether  you  choose  to  take  Bokrates  as 
soul  without  body,  or  as  soul  with  body 
(p.  1037,  a.  5-10:  these  words  are  very 
obscure;. 

Respecting  Mathematical  Entia,  why 
are  not  the  notions  of  the  parts  of  the 
notion  of  the  whole  ?  e.g.,  why  is  not  the 
notion  of  a  semi-circle  part  of  the  notion 
of  a  circle?  Perhaps  it  will  be  replied 
that  this  circle  and  semi-circle  are  not 
perceivable  by  sense:  but  this  after  all 
makes  no  diiiVrence;  for  some  things 
even  not  perceivable  by  sense  involve 
Matter  along  with  them,  and  indeed 
Matter  is  involved  in  every  thing  which 
is  not  r.-n.f.  and  Form  avrb  Kod*  ainS. 
The  semi-circles  are  not  included  as  parts 
of  tho  notion  of  the  universal  circle ;  but 
they  are  parts  of  each  particular  circle : 
f(;r  til  ere  is  one  Matter  perceivable  and 
another  cogitable  (p.  103G,  a.  34. — Bonitz 
remarks  that  these  words  from  p.  1036,  a. 
22  to  p.  1037,  u.  5,  are  out  of  their  proper 
place).  Whether  there  be  any  other 
Matter,  besides  the  Matter  of  these 
Matliematieal  Entia,  and  whether  we  are 
to  seek  a  distinct  Form  and  Essence  for 
them- -such  as  numbers,  must  be  reserved 
for  future  inquiry.  This  has  been  one  of 
our  reasons  for  the  preceding  chapters 
about  perceivable  Ebsences;  for  tliese 
last  proi)erly  belong  to  the  province  of 
Sec«»nd  l*lnlosophy  —  of  the  phybical 
theorist  (rf/s  <pvffiKi)s  koI  Zfvrtpas  (piXoao- 
<pias  ^pyoy—y.  1037,  a.  15).  Tlie  physical 
r>hilo.>'Oj)her  t>Uu\'u  s  not  merely  the 
Mtttttr,  but  th(?  Fonn  or  notional  Essence 
even  more  (a.  17). 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  clear  up 
what  was  touched  upon  in  the  Aualytica 


(AnaL  Poster.  IL  p.  92,  a.  27 ;  also,  De 
Interp.  ▼.  p.  17,  a.  13),  but  not  completed, 
xeepecting  Definition.  How  is  it  thst 
the  definition  is  One?  We  define  man 
animal  bipes :  How  is  it  that  this  is  One 
and  not  Many?  Man  and  white  are 
two,  when  the  latter  does  not  belong  to 
the  former:  when  it  does  so  belong  to 
and  afiects  the  former,  the  two  are  One 
— white  man  (p.  1037,  b.  16) :  that  is, 
they  are  One  jrar^  wdBos.  But  the  partA 
included  in  the  definition  are  not  One 
jcor^  wddoSf  nor  are  they  one  tcark  fi49(^»; 
for  the  Genus  cannot  be  said  to  partake 
of  the  Difierentiffi.  If  it  did,  it  would 
at  one  and  the  same  time  partake  of 
Opposita,  for  the  Differentisa  are  Oppo- 
sita  to  each  other.  And,  even  if  we  say 
that  the  Gtenus  does  partake  of  the 
Differentiffi,  the  same  dLfficulty  lecurs, 
when  the  Difierentin  are  numerous.  The 
Genus  must  partake  alike  and  equally 
of  all  of  them ;  but  how  is  it  that  all  of 
them  are  One,  and  not  Many  ?  It  cannot 
be  meant  that  all  of  them  belong  essen- 
tially to  the  thing;  for,  if  that  were  «, 
all  would  be  included  in  the  definition, 
which  they  are  not  We  want  to  know 
why  or  how  those  Differentisa  which  are 
included  in  the  definition  coalesce  into 
One,  without  the  rest:  for  we  call  the 
definiend  ty  ri  ical  t^8«  ri  (b.  27). 

In  answering  this  (question,  we  take, 
as  a  specimen,  a  definition  which  arist's 
out  of  tho  logical  subdivision  of  a  Genua 
(p.  1037,  b.  28).  Definition  is  given  hy 
assigning  the  Genus  and  Ditlerence: 
the  Genus  is  the  Matter,  the  Difl'ert^uoe 
is  the  Form  or  Essence ;  the  twp  coale!<oe 
into  one  as  Form  and  Matter.  In  the 
definition  of  man— animal  biptit — aniimil 
is  the  Matter  and  Inpes  the  Form :  so 
that  the  two  coalescing  form  an  esck'ntial 
One.  It  does  not  signify  through  hew 
many  stages  the  loeical  subdivision  U 
carried,  provided  it  oe  well  done:  that 
is,  provided  each  stage  be  a  8i>ecial  and 
appropriate  division  of  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded. If  this  condition  be  comphod 
with,  the  last  differentia  will  include  all 
the  preceding,  and  will  itself  be  the 
Form  of  which  the  genus  serves  as 
Matter.  You  divide  the  genus  animal 
first  into  (^oy  xnriirovy — Cv^^  difovy\  you 
next  divide  i^oy  xntiitovy  into  (^n^y  into- 
irouy  iiirovy — (^oy  xntiitovy  irokvwovy ;  or 
perhaps  into  (aioy  int&wovy  axi(6vovy — 
i^ov  vrSnovy  i<rx*<rToi'.  It  is  essential 
that  the  next  subdivision  applied  lo  iVor 
vir6-Kovv  should  be  founded  upon  8i»nie 
subordinatt*  difft'rentia  specially  applying 
to  the  feet  (p.  1038,  a.  14:  alrcu  fop 
iicupopal  irolids'  ^  7^^  axi(ovoiia  iroB^ris 
Tis).  If  it  does  not  specially  apply  to 
the  fe<:t,  but  takes  in  some  new  attribute 
(e.(j.,  xr€pwr6yf  Airrtpoy),  tho  division  will 
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be  unphilosophioal.  The  last  differentia 
(^oy  ilirovy  includes  the  preceding  dif- 
ferentia ^Sxovv:  to  say  (^oy  inrSrovy 
^Ixovy  would  be  tautology.  Where  each 
differentia  is  a  differentia  of  the  pre- 
ceding; differentisB,  the  last  differentia 
includes  them  all  and  is  itself  the  Form 
and  Essence,  along  with  the  ^cnus 
as  Matter  (a.  25).  The  definition  is  the 
rational  explanation  arising  out  of  these 
differences,  and  by  specifying  the  last  it 
YirtuaUy  includes  all  the  preceding  (a. 
29 :  6  dpifffihs  \^os  4<rrly  6  4k  rSay  8ia- 
ifMpo^y,  Kcd  Tovray  rrjs  T€\€vraias  Koxd  yt 
rh  6p06y). 

In  the  constituents  of  the  Essence, 
there  is  no  distinctiTe  order  of  parts ;  no 
subordination  of  prius  and  posterius ; 
all  are  equally  essential  and  co-ordinate 
{rd^is  8*  ovK  %<rriy  iv  rp  ohffl<^ — p.  1038, 
a.  33). 

As  we  are  treating  now  about  Essence, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  go  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  departed,  when  we 
enumerated  the  four  varieties  recognized 
by  different  philosophers.  These  were 
(1)  The  Subject— Substratum — Matter, 
which  is  a  subject  of  predicates  in  two 
different  wavs:  either  as  already  an 
Hoc  Aliquid  and  affected  by  various 
accidents,  or  as  not  yet  an  Hoc  Aliquid, 
but  simply  Matter  implicated  with  En- 
telechy  (p.  1038,  b.  6);  (2)  Form- 
Essence  —  the  T.1J.C. ;  (3)  The  Com- 
pound or  Product  of  the  preceding  two ; 
(4)  The  Universal  (rh  koBSkov),  Of 
these  four,  we  have  already  examined 
the  first  three;  we  now  proceed  to  the 
fourth. 

Some  philosophers  consider  the  Uni- 
versal to  be  primarily  and  eminently 
Cause  and  Principle  (p.  1038,  b.  7).  But 
it  seems  impossible  that  any  thing  which 
is  affirmed  universally  can  be  Essence. 
For  that  is  the  First  Essence  of  each 
thing  which  belongs  to  nothing  but 
itself;  but  the  Universal  is  by  its  nature 
common  to  many  things.  Of  which 
among  these  things  is  it  the  Essence? 
Either  of  all  or  of  no  one.  Not  of  all 
certainly ;  and,  if  it  be  the  Essence  of 
any  one,  the  rest  of  them  will  be  iden- 
tical with  that  one;  for,  where  the 
Essence  is  one,  the  things  themselves 
are  one  (b.  15).  Besides,  uie  Essence  is 
that  which  is  not  predicated  of  any 
subject:  but  the  Universal  is  always 
predicated  of  a  subject. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  be  told, 
that  the  Universal  is  not  identical  with 
r.  77.  €.,  but  is  Essence  which  is  immanent 
in  or  belongs  to  r.  77.  c,  as  animal  in  man 
and  horse.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted. 
For,  whether  we  suppose  animal  to  be 
definable  or  not.  if  it  be  essence  of  any 
thing,  it  must  oe  the  essence  of  some- 


thing to  which  it  belongs  peculiarly,  as 
homo  is  the  essence  of  man  peculiarly; 
but,  if  animal  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
essence  of  man,  it  will  be  the  essence  of 
something  to  which  it  does  not  peculiarly 
belong ;  and  this  contradicts  the  defini- 
tion of  Essence  (p.  1038,  b.  15-23.  This 
passage  is  very  obscure,  even  after 
Bonitz  and  Schwegler's  explanatory 
notes.     I  incline  to  Schwegler,  and  to 


his  remark,  Comm.  II.  p.  115,  that  the 
text  of  b.  23  ought  to  be 
fi^  &s  tHioy  inrdpxfi.}* 

A  *  *X       *  *  "1 
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Again,  it  is  mipossible  that  Essence,  if 
composed  of  any  elements,  can  be  com- 
post of  what  is  not  Essence,  as  of 
Quality;  for  this  would  make  Quality 
prius  as  regards  Essence ;  which  it  can- 
not be,  either  in  reason  {\6y(f>%  or  in 
time,  or  in  generation.  If  this  were  so, 
the  affections  would  be  separable  from 
Essences  (p.  1038,  b.  28).  Essence,  if 
composed  of  any  thing,  must  be  composed 
of  Essence. 

Once  more,  if  the  individual  man  or 
horse  are  Elssences,  nothing  which  is  in 
the  definition  of  these  can  be  Essence; 
nor  apart  from  that  of  which  it  is  Essence; 
nor  in  any  thing  else.  There  cannot  be 
any  man,  apart  from  individual  men  (p. 
1038.  b.  34). 

Hence  we  see  clearly  that  none  of  the 
universal  predicates  are  Essence:  none 
of  them  signify  Hoc  Aliquid,  but  Tale. 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  open  the 
door  to  many  inadmissible  consequences, 
especially  to  the  argument  of  the  *  Third 
Man '  (p.  1039,  a.  2). 

Another  argument  to  the  same  pur- 

r) : — It  is  impossible  that  Essence  can 
composed  of  different  Essences  im- 
manent in  one  Entolechy.  Two  in  the 
same  Entolechy  can  never  be  One  in 
Entolechy.  If  indeed  they  be  two  in 
potentid,  they  may  coalesce  into  one 
Entolechy,  like  one  double  out  of  two 
potential  halves.  But  Entelechy  estob- 
lishes  a  separate  and  complete  existence 
(p.  1039,  a.  7) ;  so  that,  if  Essence  is  One, 
it  cannot  be  made  up  of  distinct  Essences 
immanent  or  inherent.  Demokritus,  who 
recognized  only  the  atoms  as  Essences, 
was  right  in  saying,  that  two  of  them 
could  not  be  One,  nor  one  of  them  Two. 
The  like  is  true  about  number,  if  number 
be,  as  some  contond,  a  synthesis  of 
monads.  For  either  the  dyad  is  not 
One ;  or  else  the  monads  included  therein 
are  not  monads  4yTtKtx*^<f  C^-  1^)- 

Here,  however,  we  stumble  upon  a 
difficulty.  For,  if  no  Essence  can  be 
put  together  out  of  Universals,  nor  any 
compound  Essence  out  of  other  Essences 
existing  as  Entelechies,  all  Essence  must 
necessarily  be  simple  and  uncompounded, 
so  that  no  definition  can  be  given  of  it. 
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But  this  ifl  opposed  to  every  one's  opinion, 
and  to  what  has  been  said  long  ago,  that 
Essence  alone  could  be  defined;  or  at 
least  Essence  most  of  all.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  there  can  be  no  definition  of 
Essence,  nor  by  consequence  of  any  thing 
else.  Perliaps,  liowever,  this  may  be 
only  true  in  a  certain  sense :  in  one  way, 
definition  is  possible;  in  another  way, 
not.  We  shall  endeavour  to  clear  up 
the  point  presently  (p.  1039,  a.  22. — 
Schwegler  says  in  his  note  upon  this 
passage :  **  Die  von  Aristoteles  haufig 
beruhrte,  doch  uie  zur  abschliessenden 
Losung  gebrachte,  Grundaporie  des  aii- 
stotelischen  Systems'* — Comm.  II.  p. 
117). 

Those  who  maintain  that  Ideas  are 
self-existent  are  involved  in  farther  con- 
tradictions by  admitting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Spt^cies  is  composed  out  of 
Genus  and  Differentia.  For,  suppose 
that  these  Ideas  are  self-existent  and 
that  avro(^y  exists  both  in  man  and 
horse:  aino(^v  is,  in  these  two,  either 
the  same  or  different  numerically.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  same  in  definition  or  notion 
(A<J79>) ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
If  it  be  numerically  same  (fioirtp  av 
ffavr^)  in  man  and  in  horse,  how  can 
this  «am0  exist  at  once  in  separate  beings, 
unless  we  suppose  the  absurdity  that  it 
exists  apart  from  itself  (p.  1039,  b.  1)? 
Again,  are  we  to  imagine  that  this 
generic  Ens,  avro^tpov^  partakes  at  the 
same  time  of  contrary  differentiae — the 
dipod,  polypod,  apod?  If  it  does  not, 
how  can  dipodic  or  polypodio  animals 
really  exist  ?  Nor  is  the  difficulty  at  all 
lessened,  if,  instead  of  saying  that  the 
generic  Ens  partakes  of  diflerentiaj,  you 
say  that  it  is  mixed  with  them,  or  com- 
pounded of  tlum,  or  in  contact  with  tliem. 
There  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  absurdi- 
ties {vivra  iroira — b.  6). 

But  take  the  contrary  supposition  and 
suppose  that  the  ahroit^ov  is  numerically 
different  in  man,  horse,  &o.  On  this 
admission,  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  distinct  beings  of  whom  the 
airro^^ov  is  the  Essence ;  man,  for 
example,  since  animal  is  not  accidental, 
but  e»isential,  as  a  constituent  of  man 
(p.  1039,  b.  8).  \vro(<^ov  will  thus  be 
Many  (**  ein  Vielerlei  "—Schwegler)  ; 
for  it  will  be  the  Essence  of  each  par- 
ticular animal,  of  whom  it  will  be  predi- 
cated essentially  and  not  accidentally  {ov 
ydip  Kdr*  &Wo  Ktytrat — i.e.,  this  is  not  a 
case  where  the  predicate  is  something 
dibtinct  from  the  Huhjoct).  Moreover 
all  the  constituents  of  man  will  bo  aliko 
Ideas  (e.^.,  not  merely  (^'oyj  but  ^tirow)  ; 
now  the  same  cannot  be  Idea  of  one  thing 
and  Ehsenco  of  another;  aecortlingly, 
tuno(^oy  will  bo  each  one  of  the  esbontial 


oonstituents  of  particular  animala  (Stvovr, 
iro\6wovy,  b.  14). 

Again,  whence  comes  abTo(^w  itself^ 
and  how  do  the  particular  ammals  arise 
out  of  it  ?  How  can  the  (^ow  which  is 
Essence,  exist  apart  from  and  alongside 
of  awT^  rh  fyoy?  (p.  1039,  b.  15.) 

These  arguments  show  how  impossible 
it  is  that  there  can  exist  any  such  Ideas 
as  some  philosophers  afi^m  (p.  1039, 
b.  18). 

We  have  already  said  that  there  are 
two  varieties  of  E^ssence :  (1)  The  Form 
alone,  (2)  The  Form  embodied  in  Matter. 
The  Form  or  Essence  in  the  first  mean- 
ing, is  neither  generable  nor  destruc- 
tible ;  in  the  second  meaning  it  is  both. 
Th  oUiq,  thai  is  neither  generable  nor 
destructible;  t^  rijSc  rf  oixlq.  clrai  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other  (p.  1039, 
b.  25).  Of  these  last,  therefore,  the  per- 
ceivable or  concrete  Essences,  there  can 
be  no  definition  nor  demonstration,  be- 
cause they  are  implicated  with  Matter, 
which  is  noway  necessary,  or  unchange- 
able, but  may  exist  or  not  exist,  change 
or  not  change.  Demonstration  belongs 
only  to  what  is  necessary;  Definition 
only  to  Science,  which  cannot  be  to-day 
Science  and  to-morrow  Ignorance. 
Neither  Science,  nor  Demonstration,  nor 
Definition,  applies  to  such  things  as  may 
be  otherwise:  these  latter  belong  to 
Opinion  (rod  iyH^xofi^yov  &AAwt  ^x*** — 
p.  1040,  a.  1).  You  cannot  have  Science 
or  Demonstration  or  Definition  about 
particular  or  perceivable  things,  because 
they  are  destroyed  and  pass  out  of  per- 
ception, so  that  you  do  not  know  what 
continues  to  be  true  about  them;  even 
though  you  preserve  the  definition  in 
your  memory,  you  cannot  tell  how  far  it 
continues  applicable  to  them  (a,  7).  Any 
definition  given  is  liable  to  be  over- 
thrown. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  there  cannot 
be  any  definition  of  the  Platonic  Ideas ; 
each  of  which  is  announcc*d  as  a  par- 
ticular, distinct,  separable.  Ens  (p.  1040, 
a.  8).  The  definition  must  be  oom])Osed 
of  words — of  the  words  of  a  language 
generally  understood  —  and  of  words 
which,  being  used  by  many  persons,  are 
applicable  to  other  particulars  besides 
the  dcfiniend  (you  define  Alexander  as 
white,  thin,  a  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Aphrodisias,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  cha- 
racteristics applicable  to  many  other 
persons  besides).  The  definer  may  say 
that  each  characteristic  taken  separately 
will  apply  to  many  things,  but  that  the 
aggregate  of  all  together  will  apply  to 
none  except  the  defiuiend.  We  reply 
however,  that  (t^oy  Biwovy  must  have  at 
least  two  subjects  to  which  it  applii's — 
T^  C^oy  and  T^  Bixovy.    Of  course  this  is 
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all  the  more  evident  about  eternal  Entia 
like  the  Platonic  Ideas,  which  are  prior 
to  the  compound  and  parts  thereof  (C^ov 
and  Blxdvy  are  each  prior  and  both  of 
them  parts  of  avrodv$poiiros%  and  separ- 
able, just  as  ainodvBpofwos  is  separable 
(a.  14-20);  for  either  neither  of  them 
is  separable,  or  both  are  so.  If  neither 
of  them  is  separable,  then  the  Genus 
is  nothing  apart  from  the  Species,  and 
the  Platonic  assumption  of  self-existent 
Ideas  falls  to  the  ground;  if  both  are 
separable,  then  the  Differentia  is  self- 
existent  as  well  as  the  Genus  (a.  21) : 
there  exist  some  Ideas  prior  to  other 
Ideas.  Moreover,  the  Genus  and  Differ- 
entia, the  component  elements  of  the 
Species,  are  logically  prior  to  the  Species : 
suppress  the  Species,  and  yon  do  not 
suppress  its  component  elements;  sup- 
press these,  and  you  do  suppress  the 
Species  (a.  21).  We  reply  farther  that, 
if  the  more  compound  Ideas  arise  out  of 
the  less  compound,  the  component  ele- 
ments (like  {^oy  Hwovv)  must  needs  be 
predicable  of  many  distinct  subjects.  If 
this  be  not  so  always,  how  are  we  to 
distinguish  the  cases  in  which  it  is  true 
from  those  in  which  it  is  not?  You 
must  assume  the  existence  of  some  Idea 
which  can  only  be  predicated  of  some 
one  subject,  and  no  others.  But  this 
seems  impossible.  Every  Idea  is  par- 
ticipable  (a.  27). 

These  philosophers  do  not  reflect  that 
defiuition  is  impossible  of  eternal  Es- 
sences (which  the  Platonic  Ideas  are), 
especially  in  cases  where  the  objects  are 
essentially  unique,  as  Sun,  or  Moon,  or 
Earth  (p.  1040,  a.  29).  When  they  try 
to  define  Sun,  they  are  forced  to  use 
phrases  which  are  applicable  to  many  in 
common ;  but  Sun,  (and  each  Idea)  is 
particular  and  individual,  like  Kleon  or 
Dokrates.  Why  does  none  of  them  pro- 
duce a  definition  of  an  Idea  ?  If  any  one 
tried,  he  would  soon  see  the  pertinence 
of  the  above  remarks  (b.  3).  (Alexander, 
Bonitz,  and  Schwegler,  all  observe  inci- 
dentally that  the  reasoning  of  what 
immediately  precedes  is  weak  and  sophis- 
tical. Bonitz,  p.  352,  gives  a  good 
summary  of  the  chapter,  concluding: 
"Hoc  capite  non  id  ipsum  demonstrat, 
res  singulas  non  esse  substantias,  sed 
rerum  singularum  non  esse  definitionem 
neque  scientium;  nimirum  quum  sub- 
staiitiao  vel  unioe  vel  potissimum  esse 
definitionem  demonstratum  sit,  c.  4,  hoc 
si  comprobat,  illud  simul  est  compro- 
batum.") 

It  is  farther  evident  that  many  ap- 
parent Essences  are  not  strictly  and 
truly  Essences;  for  example,  the  parts 
of  animals ;  since  not  one  of  them  is 
separated    from    the  whole   {obOhp   y^ 


Ktx^^^f'^'^'^  oftrSy  iffrU — ^p.  1040,  b.  6 ; 
Alexander  says  ad  loe.  :  oltriat  iKttpd 
^>afity  Bffa  KoJBt  atnk  6yra  96yaTcu  rh 
ouctiby  fpyoy  &iroTcXciy*  ohffla  ykp  ob^kv 
&AAo  iirrXy  ^  rh  &^*  oh  rh  ixdffrov  l^pyoy 
4Kx\ripovrcu  *  ohffia  yhp  kcH  cTSos  IfitKpdrovs 
ri  rod  ^atKpdrovs  ^vxHt  ^*  ^s  avr^  rh  rod 
iufdp^ov  f  AyBponros  fpyoy  4icir\ripovy'), 
When  any  one  of  them  is  separated,  it 
exists  only  in  the  character  of  Matter — 
earth,  fire,  air;  none  of  them,  in  this 
separate  condition,  being  an  unity,  but 
only  like  a  heap  of  grains  of  gold  or  tin 
before  they  are  melted  and  combined 
into  one.  We  might  suppose,  indeed, 
that  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  parts 
of  the  soul,  of  animatea  beings,  come 
near  to  Essence,  both  one  and  the  other, 
alike  potentially  and  actually  (b.  12), 
because  they  have  principles  of  motion 
in  their  turnings  (icofiircuf),  so  that  in 
some  cases  they  continue  separately  alive 
after  division.  Still  the  functions  of  the 
part  alone  must  be  really  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  potential,  wherever 
the  oneness  and  continuity  of  the  whole 
is  the  work  of  Nature  (b.  15),  and  not 
a  mere  case  of  contact  or  forcible  con- 
junction. 

Nevertheless  the  being  Gne,  or  Unity 
(p.  1040,  b.  16),  is  not  itself  the  Essence 
of  things.  Unum  is  predicated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Ens;  the  two  may 
always  be  predicated  together:  the 
Essence  of  Unum  is  One;  and  things  of 
which  the  Essence  is  Unum  Numero, 
are  themselves  numerically  one.  Neither 
Unum  nor  Ens  is  the  Essence  of  things 
any  more  than  the  being  an  Element,  or 
the  being  a  Principle,  can  be  the  Essenoe 
thereof:  we  have  farther  to  enauire  what 
the  Principle  is,  in  order  to  bring  the 
problem  into  a  more  cognizable  shape 
(b.  20).  Unum  and  Ens  are  more  near 
to  Essence  than  either  Element,  Prin- 
ciple, or  Cause;  nevertheless  neither 
Unum  nor  Ens  is  Essence ;  for  nothing 
which  is  common  to  many  things  is 
Essence.  Essence  belongs  only  to  itself 
and  to  that  which  has  itself.  Farther, 
Unum  cannot  be  in  many  places  at  once ; 
but  that  which  is  common  is  in  many 
places  at  once.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
nothing  Universal  exists  apart  or  separate 
from  particulars  (b.  27). 

The  advocates  of  the  (Platonic)  Ideas 
are  right  in  affirming  them  to  be  separate, 
if  thev  be  Essences ;  but  they  are  wrong 
in  calling  that  which  is  predicable  of 
many  things  (the  Universal)  an  Idea 
(p.  1040,  b.  29).  When  asked.  What  are 
these  indestructible  Essences  of  which 
you  speak,  as  apart  from  the  visible 
individual  objects  ?— they  had  no  in- 
telligible answer  to  give.  Accordingly 
they  were  forced  to  nuike  these  Essences 
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the  same  specifically  with  the  destruc- 
tible (individual)  objects;  for  these  we 
do  know  (b.  33).  They  simply  prefixed 
the  word  ainS  to  the  names  of  sensible 
objects — avTodudpooiroSi  avrdtmros.  But 
these  Ideas  might  still  exist,  even  though 
we  knew  not  what  they  were;  just  as 
eternal  Essences  like  the  stars  would 
still  exist,  even  though  we  had  never 
seen  them  (p.  1011,  a.  2). 

Let  us  again  examine  what  we  call 
Essence,  and  what  sort  of  thing  it  is; 
and  let  us  take  another  point  of  depar- 
ture,  which  may  perhaps  help  us  to 
understand  what  that  Essence  is  which 
is  apart  and  separate  from  perceivable 
Essences  (p.  1041,  a.  9).  We  know  that 
Essence  is  a  certain  variety  of  Principle 
or  Cause ;  and  from  this  premiss  we  will 
reason  (a.  10).  Now  the  enquiry  into 
Cause,  or  the  Why,  always  comes  in  this 
shape:  Why  does  one  thing  belong  to 
another  ?  The  enquiry,  Why  a  thing  is 
itself?  is  idle.  The  fact — the  5ti — must 
be  assumed  to  be  clear  and  known  in  the 
first  instance.  You  know  that  the  moon 
is  eclipsed,  as  matter  of  fact;  you  pro- 
ceed to  enquire  into  the  cause  thereof 
(a.  11-24).  Why  does  it  thunder?  or, 
to  enunciate  the  same  question  more 
fully.  Why  is  there  noise  m  the  clouds  ? 
The  quxsiium  is  always  one  thing  predi- 
cated of  another  (a.  20).  Wiiy  are  these 
materials,  bricks  and  stones,  a  house  ? 
Here  the  answer  sought  is,  the  Cause ; 
and  that  is  the  r.ij.c.,  speaking  in  logical 
or  analytical  phraseology  (koyiKus — 
i.e.,  that  which  belongs  to  the  \6yos 
rrjs  oi/aias).  In  some  cases,  this  qtuesitum 
is  a  Final  Cause,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bed 
or  a  house;  in  others,  an  Efficient  or 
Movent  Cause ;  for  that  also  is  a  variety 
of  Cause,  generally  sought  for  in  regard 
to  things  generated  or  dostroyotl;  but 
the  otiier  (viz.,  rh  t.t;.*.,  "ipsa  rei  forma 
ac  notio,  aut  concepta  in  animo  artificis, 
aut  inclusa  Zvudfia  in  ips&  natur&  ac 
semiue  rei  '* — Bonitz,  Comm.  p.  359)  is 
sought  for  in  regard  to  ehai. 

The  true  nature  of  the  qtuMttum  is 
often  uni)erceived,  when  the  problem 
is  announced  without  stating  distinctly 
the  subject  and  predicate  in  their  mutual 
relations  {4v  ro7s  /i^  KaroAA^Aws  \fyofjL4' 
vol 5,  p.  1041,  a.  33).  For  example, 
Aydponros  Btii  rl  lariv;  is  ambiguous  by 
imperfect  enunciation.  As  it  stands,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  intended  as 
&ydpo»iros  Hih  ri  i<mv  &y9p(airos ;  which 
would  be  a  question  idle  or  null.  To 
make  it  clear,  you  ought  to  distinguish 
the  two  members  to  which  the  real 
quxsitnm  refers  (b.  2),  and  say  iiii  rl 
rdHf  fi  T(J8«  4<rT\y  iofOpwKos ;  your  real 
enquiry  is  about  the  Cat;  or  Matter,  why 
it  exists  in  this  or  that  manner.    Why 


are  these  materials  a  house?  Beoause 
the  Essenoe  of  a  house  belongs  to  them 
(b.  6).  Some  r.ij.c ,  some  sort  of  fffrai, 
must  belong  to  the  Matter  (b.  4).  Why 
is  this  Matter  a  man?  or  why  is  the 
body  dispoBed  in  this  particular  way  a 
man  ?  Here  we  enquire  aa  to  the  Cause 
which  acts  upon  a  certain  Matter ;  and 
that  is  the  Form  whereby  the  thing  \b  i 
which  again  is  the  Essence  (b.  8). 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  a  distinotioQ 
must  be  taken  oetween  the  Simple  and 
the  Compound.  The  enquiry  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  teaching  above  described, 
cannot  apply  to  the  Simple,  which  must 
be  investigated  in  another  way  (p.  lOil, 
b.  9).  Compounds  are  of  two  sorts — 
aggregates  like  a  heap  (mechanical),  and 
aggregates  like  a  syllable  (organic  or 
formal).  In  these  fust  there  are  not 
merely  the  constituent  elements,  but 
something  else  besides  (b.  16).  The 
syllable  ha  is  somthing  more  than  the 
letters  h  and  a  ;  fiesh  is  something  more 
than  fire  and  earth,  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. Now  this  something  more  cannot 
be  itself  a  constituent  element;  for,  if 
that  were  so,  fiesh  would  be  composed  of 
three  constituent  elements  instead  of 
two,  and  we  should  still  have  to  search 
for  the  somethina  heyondy  and  this  ulterior 
process  might  be  repeated  ad  infinitum 
(b.  22).  Nor  can  the  something  beyond 
be  itself  a  compound  of  several  elements, 
for  we  should  still  have  to  find  the  inde- 
pendent something  which  binds  these 
into  a  compound.  It  is  plain  that  this 
something  beyond  must  bo  in  its  nature 
quite  distinct  from  an  element,  and  must 

:  be  the  cause  why  one  compound  is  fiesh, 
another  compound  a  syllable,  and  so 
about  ull  the  remaining  comiiounds.  \uw 
this  is  the  Essence  of  each  compound — 
the  First  Cause  of  existence  to  &ich 
(b.  25;.  The  Element  (aroixfuty)  is  tiiat 
into  which  the  compound  is  separated, 
as  include<l  Matter  {iyuirdpxoy  ws  iKrip): 
b  and  a,  in  the  byllable  ba  {h.  32).    There 

!  are  some  things  which  are  not  the 
Essences  of  objects  (white,  for  example, 
is  not  of  the  Essence  of  man,  but  an 
attribute);  but  in  all  cases  where  com- 
pounds have  come  together  according  to 
Nature  and  by  natural  process,  that 
Nature  also  which  is  not  Element  but 
Principle  is  the  Essence  (b.  28 :  iirti  8* 
Hyia  ovK  oixricu  rwy  xpayfidrcoy^  dAA*  S^at 
o6ffiai  Karh,  tpinny  koX  ^va*i  avyfor^iKeurtt 
^KWflri  hy  Kot  a0r 77  ^  (pvffis  oinrioj  % 
iiTTty  oh  crroixf^oy  iAA'  ipx'h'  Schwogler 
in  his  note,  p.  135,  proposes  to  cor- 
rect this  passage  by  striking  out  ««' 
before  the  words  a'jr^  ii  ^wais  oinrta. 
But,  if  this  were  done,  it  would  make 
the  passage  mean  that  CAii  or  vroi- 
X^ioy  is  not   o&trm,  and  that  the  other 
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ifivait  which  is  not  <rroix*tov,  is  to  be 
regarded  exclusively  as  ohffla.  Now  this 
is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
who  expressly  declares  Skri  to  be  ou<n'o  ; 
see  II,  p.  1042,  a.  32.  Retaining  the  koI, 
the  passage  will  then  mean  that  not 
merely  SKrjy  but  aUo  <f>v<n$  which  is  not 
vAi},  is  ovala). 


Book  h. 


Is  this  Book,  Aristotle  begins  by  re- 
capitulating the  doctrines  and  discussions 
of  the  preceiling.  His  puriwsc  had  been 
declared  to  be  the  investigation  of  the 
Causes,  Trinciples,  and  Elements  of 
K8senccs.  Now  Essences  are  diverse: 
some  universally  admitted,  as  the  natural 
elements  and  simple  bodies,  also  plants, 
animals,  and  the  parts  of  each,  lastly, 
the  heaven  and  the  parts  thereof;  others 
not  universally  admitted,  but  advocated 
by  some  philosophers,  as  the  Ideas  and 
Mathematical  Entia;  others,  again, 
which  we  arrive  at  by  dialectical  dis- 
cussion, as  rh  T.ij.f.,  the  Substratum 
(Logical  Entia -^K  r&y  xiywvy  p.  1042, 
a.  12),  the  Genus  more  Essence  than  the 
Species,  the  Universal  more  Essence 
than  Particulars.  The  ( Platonic)  Ideas 
make  a  near  approach  to  the  Genus  and 
the  Universal;  they  are  vindicate<l  as 
Essences  ui)on  similar  grounds.  Next, 
since  rh  t.tj.c.  is  Essence,  and  since  the 
Definition  is  the  rational  explanati(m  of 
T.i;.e.,  wo  found  it  necessary  to  discuss 
Definition;  and,  since  the  Definition  is 
a  sentence  having  parts,  we  were  called 
upon  to  examine  these  parts,  and  to 
explain  what  parts  lK?longe<l  both  to 
Eh^enco  and  to  Definition.  We  decided 
fiirtlier,  after  discussion,  that  the  Uni- 
versal and  the  Genus  were  not  Essence ; 
t}i(^  riatoriio  Idotis  and  the  Mathematical 
Entia  we  poBtpone<l  for  the  moment,  and 
we  confined  ourselves  to  the  p<  rceivable 
En^ences,  recognizwl  by  all  (a.  25). 

Now  all  these  perceivable  Essentia)  in- 
clude Matter.  The  Substratum— Matter 
in  one  way —is  Essence;  whilr,  in  another 
way,  the  Form  and  the  \6yoi  is  Essence ; 
and  finally  the  Compound  of  the  two 
is  Essence.  Matter  is  Hoc  Aliquid,  not 
*Vfp7cf<ji  but  only  hwAfitu  Fonu  is  an 
Hoc  Aliquid  separable  by  reason  (t^ 
X/»7v  Xf>pi(Tr6y,  p.  1042,  a.  29.)  The  Com- 
poun<l  of  the  two,  the  complete  Hoc 
Aliquid,  is  capable  of  existing  separably, 
in  an  absolute  sense  (which  is  true  also 
of  some  Forms),  and  is  liable  alone  to 
generation  and  destruction  (a.  30). 

It  is  clear  that  Matter  also,  not  lees 
than  Form,  is  Ebbence;  for  in  allchnnges 


from  opposite  to  opposite,  there  is  a 
certain  substratum  to  such  changes. 
Thus,  in  changes  of  Plac(>,  there  is  a 
substratum  which  is  now  hero,  presently 
there;  in  changes  of  Quantity,  what  is 
now  of  such  and  such  a  size,  is  presently 
grtater  or  less ;  in  changes  of  (Quality, 
what  is  now  healthy  is  presently  sick; 
in  changes  of  Essence,  what  is  now  in 
course  of  generation  is  presently  in  course 
of  destruction,  or  what  is  now  the  sub- 
stratum of  some  given  Form  (and  is 
thus  Hoc  Aliquid)  is  presently  the  sub- 
stratum of  Privation,  and  thus  no  longer 
Hoc  Aliquid.  Among  these  four  varieties 
of  change  (kot*  oi/alay^  Karit  iro<r6vy  Kxrh 
iroi6yf  Karh  t&kov)  the  three  last  are  con- 
sequent upon  the  first,  but  the  first  is 
not  consequent  upon  all  the  three  lost; 
for  wo  cannot  maintain  that,  because  a 
thing  has  Matter  capable  of  local  move- 
ment, it  must  therefore  have  gonerable 
and  destructible  Matter  (p.  1042,  b.  C). 

Having  discusso<l  the  Essence  of  {)er- 
ceivable  things  so  far  forth  as  potential^ 
we  now  proceed  to  the  same  Essence  so 
for  forth  as  actual  (Ji  ZwdyLti  otter ia — .'7  &s 
fvepytia  ovala  r&y  cdaOrfrwk — p.  1042,  b. 
10).  What  is  this  last?  Dcmokritus 
recognizes  a  primordial  body  one  and 
the  same  as  to  Matter,  but  liaving  three 
differences — in  figure,  in  position,  in 
arrangement.  But  it  is  ])lain  that  this 
enumeration  is  not  sufficient  and  that 
there  are  many  other  differences,  to  each 
of  which  corresjwnds  a  special  accepta- 
tion of  i<rri  (rh  iffri  rotravrax^i  Ktytrcu — 
b.  26).  Some  differences  depend  upon 
the  mo<le  of  putting  together  constituent 
materials  {avvBiati  ttjs  0Xi;y — b.  16),  as 
mixture,  tying,  gluing,  pegging,  &c.; 
some  upon  position,  as  threshold,  coping, 
&c. ;  some  upon  time ;  some  upon  place ; 
some  u])on  affections  of  perceivable 
things,  such  as  hardness,  softness,  dry- 
ness, moisture,  density,  rarity,  &c. ;  some 
ui)on  combinations  of  the  foregoing; 
some  again  simply  upon  excess  or  defect 
in  quantity.  To  one  or  other  of  tlu?se, 
iffnv  has  reference  in  each  particular 
case.  We  say — This  is  a  threshold, 
because  it  lies  in  a  particular  manner: 
U  (or  To  be— rb  tlvtu)  signifies  in  this 
case  that  particular  manner  of  Iving. 
To  be  ice,  is  to  have  become  solidified 
in  this  particular  manner  ^b.  28).  We 
must  therefore  look  for  the  summa  genera 
of  the  differences;  in  some  cases  r6 
fJvai  will  bo  defined  by  all  these  dif- 
ferences :  thus  more  or  less  dense,  more 
or  less  rare,  belong  to  the  genus  excess 
and  defect ;  differences  of  figure,  smooth- 
ness, roughness,  &c.,  belong  to  the  genus 
straight  and  curve ;  in  r>ther  cases,  to  be, 
or  n(  t  to  be,  will  dei)end  upon  mixture, 
as  the  genus  (p.  1043,  a.  1). 


GIO  METAniYSICA,  H.  An.  II 

If  then  tho  Kftflfnco  is  tlio  cause  why  oeivnble  Ebsc-iicc:  for  the  r.rf.t.  Ik-Ioh 
oaoh  tliinf?  irt  what  it  ih,  wu  iiniHt  hcok  '  t<i  tho  Form  ami  the  Actuality  (a.  I^ 
ill  these  tlinVniuMH  tlie  cause  why  ouch  Soul,  and  tho  bciuj^  soul,  are  iilcntiiM 
tliin*;  iM  what  it  Ih  (]).  101::,  a.  3).  Nono  .hut  man,  and  the  buin^  man,  an.-  n 
of  these  ditlercnci  s  indeeil  is  itself  Es-  identical;  unless  the  aoul  be  callt-il  in.i 
Hcnoe, — not  even  wlien  it  is  enibotliwl  Thus  this  identity  oxints  in  tiouie  cmj» 
or  conihineil  with  Matter;  but  it  is  in  but  not  in  others  b.  4).  A  syllabic 
each  tlie  analogue  of  Essence,  and  must  not  composed  men*ly  of  letteis  anJ  ^} 
1)0  fmploy(<<I  iu  detinin<;,  just  as  in  real  thesis,  nor  is  a  houso  simply  of  brie 
and  true  Ebuence  we (letine by pretlicating  and  synthesis;  for  the  synthesis  or  t 
of  Matter  the  Actuality  or  Formality  mixture  does  not  procivd  out  of  t 
(a>s  iu  rais  ooaiai^  to  rf/j  SKtis  Karrfyopov-  '■  elements  which  aro  put  tojjether 
fi€vcty  OUT?)  rj  ivfpy^ia—u.  G).  Thus,  if  mixtil  (b.  8).  Thi'  like  is  true  iu  otl 
we  define  a  th^e^hold,  wc  say- a  piece  casts;  e.^..  if  the  thrc»ih(»M  is  a  tlir 
of  wood  or  stone  lyiii^  in  this  particular  .  hoM  by  ix)sition.  tlio  piwitiou  does  i 
way;  if  we  define  iet?,  we  say- water  proceed  out  of  the  thrir'hold,  but  nil! 
frozen  or  solidified  in  this  particular  the  threshold  out  of  the  iiosition.  N 
way,  Ac.  The  Form  or  Actuality  of  one  aj;:ain  is  man  simply  animal  ami  bi|- 
Matter  is  dificrent  from  that  of  another;  If  these  two  aro  tho  Matter,  thori*  ni: 
so  also  is  the  rational  explanation  or  l>o  something  apart  fn»ni  and  l-iyt* 
Definition;  in  some  cases  it  is  com- |  them,  something  not  itself  an  elfin- 
JK)^ition,  in  others  mix  tun.',  &c..,  and  so  nor  proceeding  out  of  an  eh-nient — t 
forth.  If  any  one  defines  a  house  by  Essi-nce;  which  is  indicate<l  by  aUtr.» 
saying  that  it  is  stone  or  brick,  he  in-  ing  froui  the  Matt-r  (b.  1:{). '  This, 
dicaU's  only  the  jxttential  house,  for  lK5ing  the  Cause  of  Exisu>iioe  and 
these  are  the  Matter  (a.  J  T)):  if  he  defines  Essence  (aXrioy  rov  tJvai  xal  rr,s  oiViai 
it — a  vessel  protecting  boilies  or  i>ro-  b.  14)  is  what  is  meant  when  Essence 
perty,   he    then   assigns    the   Actuality    sjioken  of. 

•  iufpyf tap);  if  he  inclmh'S  lK»th  of  tho  '  Tl lis  Essence  or  Fc inn  must  l)e  et*rn. 
al>ove  in  his  definiti>n,  he  then  givt.'S  or  at  lea^t,  if  destructiblf>,  it  has  n»v 
the  third  Essence  cxmipleted  out  of  tho  '  been  destroyed  ;  if  generable,  it  h;i»  in  \ 
two  together  (t7>  rpir-qu  koI  riiv  tK  been  generated.  For  we  Imve  >\\n- 
TovTu>v  ovcriav—n.  IS).  To  define  from  alretuly  that  no  one  either  cmstrncts 
the  <litrerencos,  is  in  define  from  the  side  generates  Form  :  tho  H(»«»  Alitjnid 
of  the  Aetuality<»r  Form  ;  to  define  from  eoiistructiil ;  the  i)rn<lnct  »if  F..nu  :i' 
the  inelmled  elements  (tV  twv  iyvnap-  Matter  is  gent  rate«l  (p.  10  J-l,  l».  Is).  . 
yt^vTuw)  is  to  defini!  from  the  side  of  the  y«^*t  >t  has  not  Uen  niatle  ehar  uii.vt:: 
Matter  (a.  20  .  the  Esst  nces  of  tU  structildo   thiii_'-  . 

We    see    herefrom   what    perceivable    separable  or  not :  in  s<mie  east  s  at  K  :i' 
Essence  is,  and  how  it  is:  partly,  of  tho     they  eeitiiidy  are  mil— in   tins*.-  r.i- 
nature  of  Matter;  partly,  of  Form  and     nanujly,  wliere  there  can    ixi>t  ni.;h:i 
Aetn:ility  or  Energy:    a^ain,  the  thinl    lH'y(»n«i  the  i»;irtieular  things,  as  a  h.  a- 
or  Concnte,  out  (»f*  l)otii  combined  (p.  ,  »»r  an  im]>lenient  (b.  21).     IVrhap*.  i' 
10 J:;,  a.  2S).     SometinM's,  it  is  n(»t  ehur  '  <h'e<l,    these    are    not    truly    Ess.  iio- 
whether   the  name   ^igIlities  this   tliird     neither  tiase  particular  tlinn:s  nor  ;ii 
C-oncrete,    or    the    Form    anil    En«  rgy.     other  thin«:s  wiiich  have  n»me  to.^Al'i. 
Tlius,   when   yon   say  a   house,  do  yon     |><»t    by  natural   p^K•es^ ;    for  wr   uvj. 
mean    a    protective    reeeptaehi   built   of    indirate  Nature  alone  as  the  E>Mi'.«>i 
brinks?    or  «.lo  you  mean  sinij»ly  a  pro-    cbstruetiblu  things  (t^  "Va^*  <^i'iTtr  uim 
teetive    neejita<'l<'- tlie     lV»rm    simply,     dy  ri^  Vtii}  rijv  «V  toIs  Kftt^apnni  wnT.ai) 
without  spe«'it\iiig  the  Matter?     Wlien     b.  2:5.     Ari.-itotle   M^ms  to    Kiy  in  ^^i 
you    say  a    line,   (lo  you   mean    a   ilyad  ,  p'*e<'»'cles,  that  there  is  no  7f»f«,ra  or  O"  . 
in  lenL,'th — Form  in  Maibr?  or  simply  '  of  ovfria;   see  Z.  p.    UVMl,  b.   17.      W 
a  tlyad     Form    alone?    When    you   talk     how  is  tliis  to  Ik;  reciineih-d  uiih   K.  : 
of  an  animal,  <lo  you  m<'an  houl  in  Ixxly  ?  '  lOtiO,  b.  IS:  ovcrias  fity  yap  Train;?  7»:t.- 
or    simply  sold,    whieii    is    tlu*    Eh^enee     fatry^  (niyfiiii  b*  ovk  (trriy'f    S^i- S«  h'«*« . 
and  Actuality  of  a  <'rrtain  ho«ly?     'J'iie     ler's   Comm.   explaining   ytyiuuitov   ji . 
word   ai.imal    may   1m-   applied  to   Iwith,     <}*iUitu^utyin%  Vt.  II.  p|».  >2,  >:».) 
notin<h'<Ml  iiniv<K'ally.asiiiipl\  iM','gem-ric         Jbnee  we  ste  that  the  ditVieulty  st.irl» 
reheiiihlanet-,   but    («|Ua.-i-uiii\«KMlly.    or     by    Anti>thenes  and  tlln  r>  ti|ii:tl!\    v: 
Hemi-univo<'aIly  )  Ity  aiiaIo;^i«'al  relation-     s<'hooled  (airaiiJu'Ti).)  is  not  \\itl.<-nt  j* 
shi])  to  a  iMiinnion  term  (.<i'\,u'v  iii  A«j'-)a>     tiin  ii«-e.     They  hay  that,  as  a  di  liniti 
\*yiip,<vov^  aAA'  u-?  vpo\  \v — a.  t'JiJ).     This     is  a  senteiict*  of  many  \N'!r«ls,  pn»*licati' 
<iihtinction,  however,  titoULdi    iiii]>ortaiit     s' iu«  thiii;c  of  homothing,  S4i  ynu    ea^:  ■ 
in  some  r<'>|Mcth,  is  iiiiim|M»rtant  .'^o  hir     <\v\\\u)  Quiil  nii :  you  can  only  detine  a:. 
f»s  rein^rdfl  tiu'  iiiv«  stlLinti-n  about  j>er-     inl'oim  iken-ons  C^im/r  (^uiV/  m/ ;  you  ca 
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only  trll  fcoplo  whnt  tho  definiond  is 
like,  not  i^'liat  it  is  in  itself:  you  cnn  tc-ll 
thorn  that  silver  is  like  tin,  but  yon  can- 
not toll  what  silver  is.  Upon  this  tlieory, 
definition  may  be  given  of  Compound 
lOHscnco,  whether  perceivable  or  cogi- 
tiible  ;  but  nut  of  the  primordia  of  which 
the  compound  consists.  Tlie  definition 
mubt  predicate  r  something,  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  Form,  of  another  something, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  Matter  (p.  1013, 
b.  31). 

If  Essences  are  (as  tho  Platonists  say) 
in  a  certain  sense  Numljors,  they  are  so 
in  thin  sense ;  not  (as  these  philosophers 
aflinn)  in  the  cliaracter  of  ashcmblages  of 
Monads.  For  the  definition  is  a  sort  of 
number,  divisible  into  indivisible  units; 
and  the  number  is  so  likewise.  If  you 
add  any  thing  to,  or  deduct  any  thing 
from,  a  nund)er  (let  tho  thing  added  or 
<ledueted  be  never  so  small),  it  will  bo  no 
lonjrer  tho  same  number ;  in  like  manner, 
neither  the  definition  nor  the  T.r^.f.,  will 
be  tlu;  same,  if  any  thing  be  added  or 
subtracted  (p.  1044,  a.  1).  Each  number 
must  have  something  which  makes  its 
comj)onent  units  coalesce  into  one  num- 
ber, though  the  FLitonic  philosophers 
cnnnot  tell  what  that  something  is; 
either  the  units  are  a  mere  (uncementcd) 
hcnp,  or  else  you  must  sny  wiiat  is  that 
something  which  makes  tl.cm  one  out  of 
many  (a.  5).  The  di  finltion  also  is  one ; 
yet  these  philosophers  cannot  explain 
what  makes  it  one.  The  units  of  the 
numl)er  and  that  of  the  definition,  is  to 
l>e  explaine<l  in  the  tame  way,  and  that 
of  the  Essence  (dso ;  not  as  a  monad  or  a 
point,  but  in  each  case  like  an  Entelechy 
and  a  peculiar  natuio  (oixt  &fs  k^ovcri 
riu€s^  otoy  fiovds  ris  oZaa  ^  177/7/4^,  oAA* 
^i^TcAcxcia  Koi  <p{HTii  ris  iKdffrri — a.  9).  A 
given  number  admits  of  no  degroc^s  more 
or  less ;  neither  dws  a  given  Essence, 
unless  it  be  taken  embodied  in  Matter 
(a.  10  . 

Uespecting  the  Materiiil  Essence  (ir«pl 
8i  rrjs  vXiKris  ovaias — p.  1014,  a.  15),  we 
must  not  forget  thnt,  if  there  \)e  one  and 
tho  same  First  Matter  common  as  a 
principle  to  all  Generata  or  Fientia,  there 
is  nevertlieless  a  certain  Matter  sjK'cial  or 
peculiar  (proximate)  to  each  (Bfuas  ((<rrt 
ris  oiKua  knitrrov — a.  18 ;  olKtia  Ka\ 
trpoafxiis — Alexander).  Thus  the  Ma- 
teria Prima  of  phlegm  is,  sweet  or  fat 
things;  that  of  bile  is,  bitter  things 
an<l  such  like.  Perhaps  these  two  come 
both  fnmi  the  same  Matter;  and  there 
arc  f-evernl  dilfercnt  Matters  of  tho  same 
protluct,  in  cases  where  one  Matter  pro 
cee<Is  from  another.  Thus  phlegm  pro- 
cecnls  from  fat  and  8we(?t,  if  fat  prect  eds 
frr»m  sweet ;  and  oven  from  bile,  if  bile  bo 
analyst-d    into    its    Fir^t    Matter    from 


whence  phlegm  may  proceed  by  a  differ- 
ent roail  (a,  23).  One  thing  may  pn)ceed 
from  another  in  two  ditferent  ways : 
either  D  may  procee<l  from  C,  beeauso  C 
is  its  immediate  Matter,  already  per- 
formed up  to  a  certain  point,  and  thus  on 
the  way  to  a  perfectly  formed  state :  or 
D  may  proceed  from  C,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  C  and  the  resolution  of  C  into  its 
Materia  Prima  (Sixois  yap  rSB*  4k  toD8c,  fj 
(irt  irph  6S0U  l^crrcu  ^  5ti  iyaXvOtmos  c/f 
T^u  OLpxiiv — 0.  24).  From  one  and  the 
same  Matter  diflbrent  prcKlucts  may  pro- 
ceed, if  tho  moving  cause  be  diflirent: 
from  tho  ^ame  wo(kI  there  may  proceed 
a  box  or  u  bed.  What  prwluct  shall 
enu  rge  does  not,  however,  depend  oidy 
u|X)n  the  Moving  Cause,  but  often  iipon 
the  Matter  also;  thus  a  saw  cannot  bo 
made  out  of  wool  or  wood.  If  the  samt; 
product  can  procee*!  out  of  dificrent 
Matter,  this  is  evidently  because  tho  Art 
or  Moving  Cause  is  tlie  same :  if  this  last 
be  different,  and  tho  Matter  difl'erent 
also,  the  product  will  of  course  be  differ- 
ent (p.  1044.  a.  32). 

AVhen  a  man  asks  us,  What  is  tho 
Cause  ?  we  ought  to  reply,  since  the  word 
has  many  senses,  by  specifying  all  the 
causes  wJiich  can  have  a  bearing  on  tlio 
case  (p.  1044,  a.  34).  Thus,  What  is  tho 
Cause  of  man.  as  Matter?  Perhaps  the 
katamenia.  What,  as  Movent  ?  Perhaps 
the  seed.  What,  as  Form?  The  r.-^.i. 
What,  as  ol  t^tKa?  Tho  End.  These 
two  last  arc  perhaps  both  the  same 
(a.  36).  Moreover  we  ought  to  make 
answer  by  specifying  tho  proximate 
causes  (not  the  remote  and  ultimat-e). 
Thus,  What  is  the  Matter  of  man?  We 
must  answer  by  specifying  the  proximate 
matter ;  not  fire  and  earth,  the  ultimate 
and  elemental  (b.  2). 

This  is  the  only  right  way  of  proceed- 
ing in  regard  to  Essences  natural  and 
generable ;  since  the  Causes  are  many, 
and  are  what  wo  seek  to  know.  But  the 
case  is  difierent  iu  regard  to  Essences 
natural,  yet  eternal.  Some  of  these  last 
perhaps  have  no  Matter  at  nil;  or  at 
least  a  different  Matter,  having  no  attri- 
bute exct;pt  local  moveability  (b.  8. 
Alixander  says  in  explanaticm :  X(76i  ik 
T^v  ^vfiiracray  rwy  oktod  ffipaipwv  ivJJia — 
0X771^  oh  ytvvjtr^v  koL  <pBapr^u  ii\ka  ii6vov 
icotA  r^ov  Kirnriii^ — ^p.  527,  20-25,  Bon.). 

Again,  in  rc-gard  to  circumstances 
which  occur  by  Nature,  but  not  in  the 
way  of  Essence,  there  is  no  Matter  at 
all :  tho  subject  itself  is  the  Essenci^ 
Thus  in  regard  to  an  eclipse :  What  is 
its  Cause  ?  What  is  it*  Matter?  There 
is  no  Matter,  exeept  the  moon  which  is 
affected  in  a  cerUdn  way.  What  is  the 
Cause,  as  Movent — here  light-destroying? 
Tho  c^rth.    Perhaps  there  is  no  ol  ci^cica 
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in  the  case.  But  the  Cause  in  the  way 
of  Form  is  the  rational  ex])hinntion  or 
definition;  and  tliis  must  include  a 
BlM-cification  of  the  Movent  Cnuiic,  otlK^r- 
wise  it  will  bo  obscure.  Tuns,  the 
eclipse  is,  privation  of  light ;  and,  when 
you  add — by  the  earth  intervening,  you 
then  specify  the  Movent,  and  make  your 
definition  satisfactory  (b.  15). 

In  defining  sleep  we  ought  to  say  what 
part  of  the  sybtcm  is  first  afibcted  thereby ; 
but  this  is  not  clear.  Shall  we  indicate 
only  tlie  animal  (as  substratum)?  But 
til  is  is  not  enough.  We  shall  be  aaked, 
What  part  of  the  animal  ?  Which  part 
first?  The  heart,  or  what  other  part? 
Next,  by  what  Cause  ?  I/autly,  how  is 
tlie  heart  affected,  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  syntem  ?  To  say — Sleep  is  a  certain 
sort  of  immobility,  will  not  1x3  a  sufficient 
definition.  We  must  siKHMly  from  what 
primary  affection  such  immobility  ari&es 
(p.  1044,  b.  20). 

Since  some  things  exist,  and  do  not 
exist,  without  gonenition  or  destruction 
(as  Forms,  and  Toints,  if  there  be  such 
things  as  Points),  it  is  impossible  that  all 
Contraries  can  be  generated  out  of  each 
other,  if  every  generation  be  both  aJiquid 
and  ex  aliquo.  Albut  homo  ex  niijro 
homine  must  be  genemted  in  a  different 
way  from  album  ex  nigro.  Now  Matter 
is  only  to  be  found  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  generation  and  change  into  each 
other;  in  other  cases,  wliere  no  eliango 
takes  pLie<',  there  is  no  Matti-r.  There  is 
a  difficulty  in  understiinding  how  the 
Mutter  of  each  substanw  btunils  in  regard 
to  the  contrary  modifications  of  that  suIh 
stance(p.  1014,  b.  210-  If  the  b<Kly  is 
I»otentiully  healthy,  and  if  disease  U  the 
anifrary  of  health,  are  we  to  t-ay  tliat 
Ixith  these  states  are  i)ot<>ntial  ?  In  wat<'r 
potentially  bf>th  wine  and  vinegar  ?  Or 
are  we  to  say  rather  that  i\\v.  Ixnly  is  the 
Matter  of  Ik  alth,  and  that  water  is  the 
Matter  of  wine,  in  the  way  of  acquisition 
by  nnture  and  by  taking  on  tlio  Form  to 
which  it  t<MidH ;  and  that  the  Unly  is  tlie 
Matter  of  t*icl<ness,  an«l  wine  the  Matter 
<»f  vinegar  in  tlie  way  of  i)ri\ation  and  of 
<h'htruetion  contrary  to  nature  (b.  84)  ? 
llowever,  there  is  here  some  <Hfliculty  : 
Since  vinegar  is  generated  out  of  wine, 
vhy  ia  not  wine  the  Matter  of  viuegur, 
and  iH.tentially  vinegar  ?  Why  is  not  tlie 
living  man  i)otentially  a  eorjM*?  U  it 
not  ruthiT  the  truth,  Imwever,  that  thc>e 
are  accidental  or  contra-natural  destrui'- 
tions  {Kara  av^fitfir}Khs  a'l  (fAhpal-h.  IMj, 
ttf.,  not  in  the  nguhir  a])iM  tcncy  and 
aHpirations,  a<*<'ordiiig  to  vhich  the  de- 
struction c»f  one  F(>rm  giv<'M  \ih\or  t*>  a 
iM-tter);  and  tlmt  tiiiougli  Mich  destruc- 
tion tlie  fcame  Matt<>r  whi(  h  U'Umgeil  to 
the  living  man  becomes  alterwai<ls  the 


Matter  of  the  corpse ;  likewise  the  Matter 
of  wine  becomes,  thi-ough  the  like  de- 
struction, Matter  of  vinegar — by  a  gener- 
ation like  that  of  night  out  of  dav? 
Changes  of  this  sort  must  take  place  l»y 
complito  resoiutiou  into  the  original 
Materia  Prima  {usr^y  CAijr  8€«  ^mu^cA^Zr 
— a.  3) ;  tlius,  if  a  living  animal  comes 
out  of  a  dead  one,  the  latter  is  first 
resolved  into  its  elements,  and  then  out 
of  them  comes  the  living  animal.  So 
vinegar  is  first  resolved  into  water,  then 
out  of  the  water  comes  wine  (a.  5) 

We  shall  now  revert  to  the  difficulty 
recently  noticed,  about  Definitions  and 
Numbers.  What  is  the  cause  that  each 
number  and  each  definition  is  One  ?  lu 
all  cases  where  there  are  several  parts 
not  put  together  as  a  mere  heap,  but 
where  there  is  a  Whole  besides  the  i>arts, 
there  mutit  bo  some  cause  of  this  kind. 
With  some  bodies,  contact  is  such  cause  : 
with  other**,  viscosity  {yXurxpArris  —  p. 
1015,  a.  12),  or  some  other  affection. 
But  the  definition  is  one  complex  phni.*<e, 
not  by  conjunction  like  tlie  Iliad,  but  One 
by  being  the  definition  of  one  subject  (a. 
11).  Now  what  is  it  which  makes  tho 
subjt'ct  man,  One?  Why  is  he  One  antl 
not  Many,  »iy  animal  and  a  bi|)til — more 
especially  if  there  exist,  as  the  Plutonists 
say,  a  Self-animal  and  a  Self-bi{>cd  ? 
Why  are  not  these  two  aind  the  man  {ita 
ri  yhp  oliK  iKtiva  axnhi  6  AvOpuxos  i<m\  — 
a.  17),  so  that  individuals  an.>  mm  by 
part ici] ration  not  of  one  Self-m:in,  but  uf 
the  two  —  Self-animal,  Sell-biintl  ?  On 
this  theory  altogether,  it  would  Ki'iu 
that  a  man  cannot  be  One,  but  wwiiX  Ik.* 
Many — animal  and  biiH?<l.  It  is  plain 
that  in  this  way  of  investigation  the 
problem  is  insoluhle. 

But  if,  as  tee  hay  (p.  1045,  a.  2.').  then^ 
l>e  on  one  side  Matter,  on  the  other  ^illt 
'  Form  —  on   one  side  that   which   is   in 
Potency,  on  the  other  side  that  \\hich  is 
!  in  Act  (a.  24)— the  problem  ceiu^'s  to  b»« 
difilcult.    The  <lifliculty  is  the  Kime  a?* 
it  >\ould  be  if  the  definition  of  hiinntum 
.  were,   round   bniss :  the  wonl   hiiifttitnt 
'  would  be  the  sign  of  that  definition,  anil 
the  problem  would  be.  What  is  the  (.'aus*.- 
'  why  round  and  brass  are  One?    But  tlu? 
■  difiiculty  vaniHhes,  when  we  reply  thai 
one  is  Matter,  the  other  Form.     Au'l,  ii 
j  ca>efl  where  generatit)n  interveni  s,  >*hut 
I  is  the  Cause  why  the  ixjtential    Kne«  i^i 
'  actual  Kns,  excrpt  the  lilficient  {irapa  tA 
-Kotiiffoy—ti  31 )  ?    There  in  no  otln  r  i'au^e 
why  the  sphere  in  |K)tency  is  a  bplu-rv  in 
actuality :  bu<*h  was  the  t.tj.c.   o(  each^ 
(tujt*  ijy  rh  r.rj.f.   iKarfpty — a.  IKl).      i  I 
Matter  there  are  two  variftieH.  the  I'ogi- 
tal.le  and   the  IVrctivable ;  and,  in  tin- 
Definition,  a  itart  is  always  M.itt*-r,a  part 
is  Form  or  Lnergy ;  as  when  we  define 
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tho  circle — a  plane  figi^re.  (Aristotle 
arj^Ufs : — On  the  Platonic  theory  that 
Ideas  or  Forms  are  Entia,  separate  from 
particulars,  self-existent,  and  independent 
of  each  other,  no  oau^ie  can  be  a^signe<l 
for  tlie  coalescence  of  any  two  or  more  of 
th«m  into  one;  e.g.  animal  and  bi{)ed, 
into  man.  But  upon  my  theory,  Form 
and  Matttir,  Power  «nd  Act,  are  in  there 
own  nature  relative  to  e^ich  other.  It  is 
their  own  inherent  nature  to  coalesce 
into  one,  or  for  Power  to  pass  into  Act. 
This  is  the  cause  of  their  unity :  no  other 
cause  can  be  fonnd  or  is  necessary.  See 
Alexander,  p.  531.) 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  no  Matter, 
either  cogitable  or  perceivable,  as  in  the 
Categories.  Uoo  Aliquid,  Quale,  Quan- 
tum, &c.,  each  of  them  is,  in  itself  and  at 
once,  both  Ens  and  Unum  (p.  1045,  b.  2). 
Hence  neither  Ens  nor  Unum  is  included 
in  the  Definitions,  and  tlie  r.t\,t.  is,  in 
itself  and  at  once,  both  Ens  and  Unum. 
No  other  cause  can  be  assigned  why  each 
of  these  is  Ens  and  Unum ;  each  of  tliem 
is  HO,  at  once  and  immediately,  yet  not  as 
if  they  were  all  included  in  Ens  or  Unum 
an  common  genera ;  nor  as  if  they  were 
apart  and  separable  from  particulars 
(b.  7). 

Philosophers,  who  do  not  adopt  this 
opinion,  report  to  various  phrases,  all 
unsatisfactory,  to  explain  the  coalescence 
or  unity  of  the  elements  included  ifi  the 
Definition.  Some  call  it  fA^dt^iSj  but  they 
give  no  cause  of  the  fi^dt^is;  others 
trvifovala,  or  auifBta/jLosy  or  (r{ry$to'is — of 
soul  witli  boily,  as  definition  of  life.  But 
we  mi<^ht  jubt  as  well  use  these  phrases 
on  other  occasions,  and  say  tliat  to  be 
well  was  a  synthesis  of  the  soul  with 
health;  that  the  brazen  triangle  was  a 
avv^€(TfjLos  of  brass  with  triangle;  that 
white  was  a  synthesis  of  superficies  with 
wliiteness  (p.  1045,  p.  15).  These  phrases 
carry  no  explanation  :  and  these  philoso- 
phers get  into  the  difficidty  by  taking  a 
wrong  point  of  departure.  They  first 
lay  down  Power  as  different  from  Eu- 
teleohy,  nnd  then  look  for  an  explana- 
tion which  makes  them  one(a2'Tiov  5'  Sri 
ivydfJLttos  Kcd  ^vtcAcxc^os  (rirovtri  K6yov 
ivoiroiiiv  icol  Zia^opav  —  p.  1015,  b.  IG. 
Schwegler  observes  that  tho  two  last 
wordd  are  loosely  put,  and  that  the  clear 
words  to  express  what  Aristotle  means 
would  be :  ^i/ToCtr*  K6yov  iifoitoiby  incoridtv- 
T«s  ^latpopdv — Comm.  II.  p.  154.).  But  the 
truth  is  that  Power  and  Entelechy  are 
not  essentially  two,  but  only  different 
asi)ect4  of  one  and  tho  same.  The  Lost 
Matter  and  the  Form  are  tho  same ;  but 
the  first  is  in  potency,  the  second  in  per- 
fect actuality  ("  Stoff  und  Form,  Puten- 
2ielles  und  Actuelles,  sind  eins  und 
da&selbe    auf    verschiedeDen    Entwick- 


j  lungsstufen  "— Schwegler  II.  p.  151). 
To  enquire  in  any  particular  case  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  One,  is  the  same  as 
to  enquire  generally  the  cause  of  Unity. 
Each  thing  is  a  certain  One :  the  Poten- 
tial and  the  Actual  are  One,  in  a  certain 

;  way  (b.  20).  So  that  no  other  Cause  c«n 
be  found  except  tho  Movent  or  Efficient 
— that  which  moved  tho  matter  out  of 
Potency  into  Actuality.  As  to  those 
things  which   have  no  Matter,  each  of 

!  them  is  One  immediately  and  ptr  se  (b. 


BOOK  a 

In  discriminating  the  meanings  of  Ens, 
we  noticed  one  Kara  ivvafuy  koI  iytpytiay 
(apart  from  Ens  according  to  the  Cate- 
gories). We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss 
these  two  terms  8uva/uis  and  iyrtK^x*^^— 
iy4py€ta(p.  1045,  b.  35  . 

It  is  elsewhere  mentioned  (A.  p.  1019) 
that  iuyafus  has  many  senses,  of  which 
some  (like  the  geometrical,  &c.)  are  ec^ui- 
vocal  or  metaphorical,  so  that  we  siiall 
pass  them  over  here  (p.  1016,  a.  6).  But 
there  is  one  first  and  proper  sense  of 
HyufiiSj  from  which  many  others  diverge 
in  different  direotions  of  relationship  or 
analogy  (a.  10).  That  first  and  proper 
sense  is — a  principle  of  change  in  alio 
vel  quatenu  cUitid,  or  a  principle  of 
change  ab  aiio  vel  quaienus  aliud  (i{)xh 
fitra&j\rjs  iy  tiKKtp  fi  j?  ^.XKo—hpxh  fitrc 
fio\ris  un^  &\\ov  ^  J  AAAo— a.  11,  14.    Tho 

same  definition  is  given  in  terms  some- 
what different  at  p.  1048,  a.  28:  royro 
\4yofify  Hvyarhy  h  it4^vKt  Kivuy  &AAo  ^ 
Ktyfiadou  vw*  &Wov,  fj  air\Ms  ^  rpiroy 
Ttyd,  This  Aristotle  calls  ^  Kark  Kiyf<rty 
Svvofitf — expres^d  by  Bonitz,  Comm.,  p. 
379 :  "  agendi  patiendive  nisum  queri- 
dam.**).  The  notion  of  Suyofits  however 
extenuB  more  widely  than  this  first  sense 
of  Hyofus  Korii  Kiyriffiu,  It  includes  other 
cases,  as  where  wo  say  that  Hermes  is 
SvydfjLti  in  the  wood,  and  that  the  half 
j  foot  is  Hvydfiti  in  tho  whole  foot  (p.  1018, 
a.  38 ;  Bonitz  distinguishes  this  lost  sense 
as  Mugliclikeit,  from  the  first  sense  as 
Verniogen,  p.  879). 

We  begin  by  speaking  about  the  first 
and  proper  senfte — ?i6yc^us  rj  kot^  Kiyriaiy. 
One  variety  thereof  is,  when  a  thing  has 
power  of  being  passively  ufiected  so  and 
so — when  there  resides  in  tho  thing  a 
principle  of  passive  change  (ipx^  M<Ta- 
fioXrjt  vadrrriKris — p.  1046,  a.  1,S)  by  some- 
thing else  or  by  iUeU  quaienus  something 
else.  (These  last  worus  are  a^h  led  because 
a  sick  man  has  tlie  Svyofur  of  being  cured 
I  eitlier  by  a  physiciin,  or  by  himself  if  he 
i  be  a  physician ;  but  then  in  this  last  c^se 
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ho  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  two  difftTent  I 
characters,  as  physician  and  as  patient:  I 
ho  cures  hunself  as  physician,  he  is  cured  | 
as  patient.)  AnoUier  variety  of  Si/va/Axs  Kark 
Ki¥7]mv  is,  when  a  thin j;  has  power  of  resist-  ' 
iiig  change  for  the  worse  or  destruction  by  | 
any  exterior  principle  of  change  (a.  14) ;  I 
as    hardness    in    iron.     Sometimes    this 
Si^Ko^is  is  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which 
a  person  can  do  tlio  thing  in  question 
well :  no  man  is  said  to  liavo  the  power 
of  speaking  or  singing  unless  he  can  per- 
form these  functions  pretty  well  (a.  18). 

In  all  these  varieties,  the  general 
notion  of  hvva^us  Kara  Kitn^criv  is  included 
(p.  101(3,  a.  IG).  The  active  and  passive 
8uva/xis  are,  in  one  sense,  one  and  the 
same ;  in  another  sense,  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent. For  one  of  them  resi<les  in  the 
patient,  the  other  in  tho  agent  (a.  27 )  : 
sometimes  the  two  come  by  nature  together 
in  the  Siime  thing;  yet  tiio  ptUient  does 
not  sutler  from  itsidf  as  patient,  but  from 
itself  as  agent.  Impotence  (&8vva/i(a)  is 
the  privation  contrary  to  tliia  l{tvA.^u^, 
Privation  has  mimy  aiiTeront  meanings 
(a.  32). 

Among    these    principles    of  change, 
some  reuide  in  the  inanimate  substances, 
others  in  tlie  animated ;  not  only  in  tho 
soul   genenilly,  but  also  in  the  rational 
bmn.'h  of  the  soul  (p.  1040,  a.  88).    Ac- 
cordingly   some    Zvvd^tis    are    Rational, 
others  Irrational.    All  arts  and  construc- 
tive sciences  are  Zwdii^is  (or  apxo^  fiera- 
fiK-nriKal  iv    &AAy  ^  j^   JSlWo — b.   3).     In 
tlio  nitionsd  capacities,  the?  same  capacity 
covers  both  contraries;  in  the  irrjitionul, 
each  l)e}U-s  upim   one  of  tho   two  con- 
traries  exclusively;    thus,  lire  will  only 
hcjit  bnt  not  chill,  while  the  medical  art 
will   pro<liico   either  si«*kne.<8  (»r  health. 
The  reasDU  is,  that  Science*  is  based  upon 
rational  explanations  or  delinitions ;  anil 
the  siinie   rational   explanation   declares 
both  the   thing  itsi'lf  and  the  privation 
thereof;  though  not  indeed  in  the  same 
manner:  it  (leclares,  in  a  certain  way, 
lK)th    t<»gether,  and,  in   a  certain   way, 
chielly  tiie    positive  8i<le  (b.   10).      Ae- 
corilingly  thcfo  sciences  are  scimces  of 
l)oth  the  contraries  at  once:  namely,  7 w.r 
8r*,  of  one  side  of  the  Anti]>ha.sis;    not 
•^tcr    »t\   of    the    other    sidt' ;    since   the 
rational  explanation  also  declares,  dirtx-tly 
ami  7>rr  8*.',  oidy  one  hide,  while  it  de- 
clarcH  the   other  hide   in  a  c<  it  \\xi  way 
indirectly,  mediately,  ;mt  decide ns— i.e., 
by  negation  an«l  exclursion  (Jkjro<paeii  naX 
airo((>of>a — b.  11).    For  the  (..\»ntrury  is  the 
highest  gnidi;  of  privation;  and   this  is 
the  excbiftion  of  one  side  of  tJu^  alter- 
native {rj  yofi  CTT^prjiris  7/  vpwrrj  rh  ivavTinv, 
avrt)  B*  air o<popa  Oartpou — p.   10 HJ  b.    IT); 
l>onitz  says  that  rhdyayriov  is  the  subject 
of  thid  proi>osiUou,  vaid  f\  aTtpiiais  the 


predicate).     Both  of  two  contraries  can- 
not reside,  indectl,  in  tho  same  subject; 
but  Science  is  a  Svi^atiis  througli  rational 
explanation  or  reason  in  tho  boul  w^hich 
has  within    it  a  principle  of    motion ; 
accorilingly  tho  soul  can  bring  to  ^lass 
either  of  the  two  contraries,  through  re- 
ference to  the  same  rational  notion  or 
explanation  which  comprises  both  (b.  22). 
The  Mcgaric  philosophers  recognize  no 
ivyafjiis    apart  from   ivtpyfia;    affinuing 
that  no  one  has  any  power,  except  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  actually  exer- 
cising it     Those  philosophers  are  wrong 
(for  various  reasons  indicated:  p.   1010. 
b.  80— p.  1047,  a.  20).     Power  and  Act 
are  distinct    A  particular  event  is  p  is- 
sible  to  happen,  yet  it  does  not  hap{>en  ; 
or  possible  not  to  happen,  yet  it  does 
happen  (p.  1017,  a.  22).    That  is  i)Ossible. 
to  which,  if  the  act  supervene  whereto 
such  possibility  relates,  nothing  imiK>s- 
sible    will    ensue   (a.   25).     The    name 
iytpytia,  appended  to  that  of  ^yrcAcxcia 
(ij  vpds  r^y  ime\4xfi<w   auvrtOtfjityri — a, 
30),  has  come  to  be  applied  to  other 
things  chielly  from  reference  to  motions ; 
for  motion   is   jmr  excelUiiee    ^ytpytia. 
Hence  Non-Kntia  are  never  s:iid  to  lie 
moved,  thoujjh  other  predicate-s  mav  Iw 
applied  to  them:    we  may   call    tiicm 
Biayorjrd  and  ^rtdi/juTrrct,  but  never  Kiroi" 
^(ya;  for,  if  we  did,  we  should  Ihj  guilty 
of  contradiction,  saying  that  things  whii'h 
are  not  ivtpyfia  are    iytpytlq.      Among 
the  Non  Entia  there  are  some  which  aie 
Kntia  5uv(£/a€i:  we  call  them  Nim-Hntia, 
because  they  are  not  ^freAcxc^a  (b.  2). 

If  the  definition  alx)ve  given  of  rh 
^vyardy  be  a  Im  it  ted,  we  see  plainly  that 
no  one  can  sav  trulv :  This  is  TK»»:*iblc, 
yet  it  will  never  hiip|>en  (j).  10  i7,  b.  3, 

'  seq.). 

Among  all  the  various  ^vydfji^ity  fomo 
are  congenital,  such  as   the   jioreeptive 

'  powers  (aia&^iTfwy — p.  1017,  b.  31):  otners 
are  acquired  by  practice,  such  as  p  aying 

,  tho  Uute;  others  by  learning,  like  tic 
arts:  these  two  lust  varieties  we  cannot 
possess  without  having  pn*vioUHU'  exii- 
cised  ourselves  in  them  actively  (b.  'M\ 
but  the  others,  which  are  more  of  a 
passive chanicter,  we  may  jK^ssi'ss  without 
su«'h  condition.  This  distinction  Oi'in- 
cides  with  that  which  was  drawn  pre- 
viously Ix'tween  the  rational  and  tie 
irrational  ^vydfitis  or  capacities :  the 
mti«»nal  capacities  belonging  only  to  a 
soul,  and  to  the  rational  bmnch  tlieri'iif. 
Now  everv  ivyaroy  has  its  own  speci.ditirs 
and  (Y)n«liti(ms :  it  is  itself  a  gi\en 
something,  and  it  is  Hnrn)Uii<U;d  with 
concomitants  of  s|H'cial  time,  plw-, 
neiv?hbourh(Kxl,  <tec.  (p.  10 IS,  a.  1).  The 
irrational  caiuicities  must  n(H.>essurily  |)H£^ 
into  real  ty,  whenever  the  active  au  i  tao 
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passive  conditions  como  together,  because 
there  is  but  one  reality  to  arise;  but  the 
rational  cap.icities  not  necessarily,  be- 
cause they  tend  to  cither  one  of  two 
contrary  realities,  both  of  which  cannot 
Ik)  produced.  Which  of  the  two  con- 
traries shall  bo  brought  to  reality,  will 
depeuil  uiwn  another  authority — the  ajn 
pelciicy  or  deliberate  resolution  of  the 
soul :  to  whichsoever  of  the  two,  each 
jMjssible,  such  sovereign  a|)petency  tends, 
that  one  will  bo  brought  to  ixiss,  when 
agent  and  patient  come  together  and  both 
are  in  suitable  condition  (a.  11);  and 
under  those  circumstances,  it  will  nc- 
ceitmrihj  {iufdyKti — a.  14)  Ixj  brought  to 
pai58.  Wo  need  not  funnally  enunciate 
tho  clause — "if  nothing  extrinsic  occurs 
to  prevent  it":  for  this  is  already  em- 
ployed in  the  definition  of  hwofus  which 
is  never  affirmed  as  absolute  nnd  uncon- 
diti«)nal,  but  always  under  certain  given 
coiulitions  (a.  18:  ttm  5'  oh  iravTMs,  oAA* 
cx<^»'T«»'  irS>s).  Accordingly  the  agent 
will  not  be  able  to  bring  about  both  sides 
of  the  alternative  at  onc<;,  even  though 
ai)petite  or  deliberate  resolution  may 
pr(»mpt  him  to  do  it  (a.  21). 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  variety 
of  Zvvains  called  i\  Kara  Kimiaiv,  we  shall 
now  give  some  explanations  of  4v4py€ia ; 
in  the  course  of  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  illustrate  by  contrast,  the  f»ther  variety 
of  iwafjus^  which  was  indicated  above  (p. 
1018,  a.  30).  'EW^cia  is  used  when  the 
thing  exists,  not  5uv(£/aci:  meaning  by 
SvydfjL€i  such  as  Hermes  in  the  wood  or 
the  Imlf-yard  in  the  whole  yard.  We 
shall  explain  our  moaning,  by  giving  an 
induction  of  particulars;  for  definition 
caimot  Im)  given  of  every  thing.  We 
must  group  into  one  view  the  analogic^ 
following  (ov  $€<  irainhs  tpov  fiyreo',  oAA^ 
Ka\  rh  ayd\oyoy  avvopay — a.  37) :  As  the 
person  now  actually  building  is  tr)  the 
professional  builder  not  so  engaged;  as 
the  nnimal  awake  is  to  the  animal  asleep; 
as  the  animal  seeing  is  to  tiie  animal 
|H)88cw>cd  of  good  eyes  but  having  them 
closrd ;  as  that  which  is  severed  from 
matter  in  to  matter  (jh  avoKtKpifi^vop — b. 
3):  as  the  work  completed  is  to  the 
nmU-'riul  yet  unworke<l ; — so  is  iv4py€ia  to 
livyafxii.  The  antithesis  is  not  similar 
in  all  these  pairs  of  instances,  but  there 
is  a  relationship  or  analogy  pervading 
all  (<wy  Tovro  iy  roirtp  fj  rrphs  touto,  r<J8* 
iy  T(p5€  fi  irphs  r6St — b.  8).  In  some  of 
the  pairs,  the  antithesis  is  the  same  as 
thut  of  Kiy7}(rit  irphs  ^iyafiiy ;  in  others 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  ovtrla  irp6s  riva 
vKriv  (b.  i)).  In  one  member  of  each  pair, 
we  have  ^  iyipytia  iupwpiafi^yri ;  in  the 
other  T^  iuyariy  (b.  5 — ivipyua  hero  is 
reality  severed  and  determinaUt,  as  con- 
tnisted  with  HiSyofjus  potetUialiiy  huddled 


together  and  iruleterminate, — See  Schwo- 
gler*8  note:  ** Potenzialitat  nnd  Aktua- 
litat  sind  reine  Vt;rhaltnissbi*griffe  "  — 
p.  172,  seq.V  But  in  all  the  above- 
named*  examples,  that  which  is  now 
Hvydfifi  may  come  actually  to  be  ivtpryfl'i : 
the  person  now  sleeping  may  awake;  the 
person  whose  eyes  are  now  closed  may 
open  them  and  see;  the  Hermts  now  in 
the  wood  may  be  brought  out  of  the  wood 
and  exist  as  a  res d  stitue.  It  is  other- 
wise with  The  Infinite,  Vacuum,  &c. 
These  exist  luydiJAi  only,  and  can  never 
come  to  exiut  iytpy^ia^  or  independimtly. 
The  Infinite  can  exist  iytpyii^,  only  for 
our  cognition.  The  fact  that  the  bisec- 
tion thereof  is  never  exhausted — that  wo 
may  go  on  dividing  as  long  as  we  choose 
— gives  to  the  potential  Infinite  a  certain 
actuality,  though  it  cannot  bo  truly  se- 
parated (b.  16). 

We  must  farther  explain  in  what  cases 
it  is  propter  to  say  thnt  a  thing  is  Ivydnu^ 
and  in  what  cases  it  is  not  pro])er.    You 
cannot  properly  say  that  earth  is  poten- 
tially a  man  :  you  may  perhaps  say  that 
the  semen  is  potentially  a  man :  yet  even 
Vm  not  certainly,  since  other  conditions 
besides  semen  are  required  (p.  1049,  a. 
2).      The  physician  cannot  cure  every 
patient,  yet  neither  is  the  cure  altogether 
a  matter  of  chance  {iath  rvxn^ — ft.   4): 
there  is  a  certain  measure  of  cure  pos- 
sible, and  that  is  called  t^  (rfuuyoy  Zuyd- 
fitt.    The  definition  thereof,  taken  from 
the  side  of  the  agent,  would  be— that 
which  will  come  to  pass  if  ho  wills  it, 
without  any  impediment  from  without; 
from  the  side  of  tlie  patient — when  no 
impediment  occurs  from  within  him  (a. 
8).      In    like    mtinner,  a  house    exists 
Bvydfittf  when  all  the  matter  for  it  is 
brought  together,  without  need  either  of 
addition  or  subtraction  or  change,  and 
when  there  is  no  internal  impediment; 
and  so  with  other  products  of  art,  where 
the  principle  of  generation  is  extrinsic 
to    themselves.      In    natural    products, 
wliere  the  principle  of  generation  is  in- 
trinsic, we   treat    them    as   potentially 
existing,  when    this   principle  is  in  a 
ccmrlition  to  realize  itself  through  itself, 
assuming  no  external    impediments    to 
interfere.    Thus  we  do  not  Ciill  the  semen 
potentially  a    man,  because,  before    it 
becomes  such,  it  must  undergo  change 
in  something  else,  and  therefore  stands 
in  need  of  some  other  principle ;  we  call 
it  so  only  when  it  is  in  such  conditions 
that  its  own  principle  suffices.    Earth  is 
not  said  to  be  a  statue  Suydfiu,  until  it 
has  firbt  been  changed  into  brass  (a.  17). 
I  We  call  the  product  not  by  the  name 
of  the  Mutter  itself,  but  by  an  adjective 
I  appellation  derived  from  the  next  ad- 
jacent Matter ;  thus  we  call  a  box,  not 
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worxl,  but  wooden :  wood  is  then  a  box 
hvvd^iti.  But  wo  say  this  only  of  the 
proximate  or  immediate  Mutter,  not  of 
the  remote  or  primary  Matter.  We  mui«t 
ffo  back  through  successive  stages  to  the 
first  or  most  remote  Matter;  thus  wood 
is  not  earth,  but  earthy  :  i^irth  tlierefore 
is  potentcntiully  wood.  The  earth  may 
be  aeriform ;  tlie  air  may  l>e  fiery ;  tlio 
fire  has  no  analogous  a«ljective  whereby 
it  can  be  called,  and  is  thus  the  first  or 
lafit  Matter.  But  it  is  not  said  to  bo 
potentially  any  thing  except  the  trvvB^ro^ 
combiniHl  witli  Form  imme<liately  above 
it.  Mutter  muy  be  either  proximate  or 
remote :  Potentiality  is  affirmed  only  of 
the  proximate  Matter. 

Since  all  the  difierent  meanings  of 
Prius  have  been  enumemte<l  and  dis- 
tiuguished,  it  is  plain  that  in  all  those 
mi'uniiigs  Actuality  is  priu»  as  compared 
with  Potentiality ;  whether  the  Ivvofiis 
be  apx^  /i€Ta^AijTi/c^  (  =  KitniriH^')  iv  &AA^ 
f  &AAo,  like  Art;  or  hpx^  Ktyr\riK^  J) 
tnariK^)  iv  aury  f  a\n6y  like  Nature  (p. 
1041),  b.  5-10).  Actuality  is  prius  both 
\&y(p  and  ov(ri(^ :  it  is  also  prias  XP^^V  i^ 
a  certain  sense,  though  not  in  a  certain 
other  sense. 

It  is  prius  A<J7y,  because  the  Actual  is 
included  in  the  definition  of  the  Poten- 
tial ;  that  is,  it  must  l>e  presui)i)osed  and 
foreknown,  before  you  ciin  umlerstand 
what  the  Potential  is  (p.  1049,  b.  17). 
You  explain  oIko^ohucSs  or  dpariKSs  by 
saying  that  ho  is  Svydfievos  oIkoBohuv  ff 
bpav :  you  explain  6par6v  by  saying  that 
it  is  Zvvarhv  dpaaSai:  rh  BufarSp^  in  its 
first  and  absolute  meaning,  is  Bvi/ardy 
because  it  may  come  into  Actuality  (b. 
13). 

It  is  priun  xp^^V  ^^  ^^^^  sense  that  the 
Potrntinl  always  pre8upi)oses  an  Actual 
identical    Hjxn'r^   thongii    not    identical 
nunurOf  with  that  Actual  to  which  the 
Potentinl  temln.     Take  a  nmn  now  exit- 
ing and  now  seeing,  (»r  corn  now  rii»e  in 
the  liehl :    these  doubtless,  b.  fore  they 
came  into  their  present  condition,  munt 
have  pre-4*xi>ted  in  Potentiality;  that  is, 
there   nnibt   have  pre-cxihted   a  certain 
matter— w^«l  or  a  M>nietliing  capable  of 
vision — which  at  one  time  was  not  vet 
in  a  state  of  Actnality  (p.  1010,  b.  2:{). 
But  prior  to  thin  matter  there  Uiust  hav3 
existed  other  Actualities,  by  which  this 
matter   was   generat«  d :    the   Actual    is 
always  ginerat<-d  nut  of  its  Potential  by 
a  jirior  Actual,  f  .</.,  a  man  by  a  man,  a 
munical  nmn  by  a  musiial   man  ;  there  ' 
being  always  SMUie  jirior  njoveiit,  which  | 
must  Ik)  itself  already  in  Actnality  (b.  , 
27  .      Wo    have   already   declare<l    that 
every  tiling  gen(»rateil  is  something  gene- 
rated out  of  sonuthing,  and  by  hometliing 
i^hich  is  identical   in  ^pc-cies  with   the 


thing  generated  (b.  29).  Hence  it  seoms 
that  there  can  be  no  builder  who  ha^ 
built  nritliing,  no  harper  who  has  nev<  r 
harped ;  for  the  man  who  is  learning  to 
harp  loams  by  harping  (b.  32);  which 
gave  occ;i8ion  to  the  sophistical  puzzle 
— That  one,  who  does  not  possess  the 
knowledge,  will  nevertheless  do  that  to 
which  the  knowledge  relates.  Tlie 
learner  d(x;8  nut  ])068eB8  the  knowledgi* ; 
yet  still  he  most  have  possesso*!  some 
fragments  of  the  knowledge :  just  as,  in 
every  thing  which  is  in  course  of  genera- 
tion, some  fraction  must  have  U'cn 
already  generated ;  in  every  thing  which 
is  moved,  some  fraction  has  been  already 
movc-d  (b.  36). 

I^aatly,  Actuality  is  prius  as  compared 
with  Potentialitv  (not  merely  x^y,  jra2 
XP^^V  ^<rriv  &Sy  but  also)  owria  (p.  1050, 
a.  4).     In  the  fiist  |>lac«,  that  which  is 
latest  in  generation  is  first  in  Foim  and 
in   Essence;    a  man    compared   witli  a 
child,  man    as    compared   with    si-men. 
Man  already  possesses  the  Form,  sem*  n 
does  not.     Next,  every  thing  genera te«l 
marches  or  gradually  progresses  towards 
its  principle  and  towards  its  end.     The 
principle  is  the  ou  cfcira,  and  the  gi:*ni  ra- 
tion is  for  the  sake  of  the  end.      Now 
the  end  or  consummation  is  Actuality, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  the  Potentiality 
is  taken  on  (Xa^fidytrcu — a.  10).   Animals 
do  not  see  in  order  that  they  may  have 
sight ;    they   have  sight  in   o^ler  that 
they  may  see:    they  do  not  tht^irize  in 
order  that  they  may  possttw  thex»retieal 
aj)titude,  but  the  converse ;  except  iudi^e*! 
those  who  are    practising    as   Icaniers. 
Moreover,  Mntt«'r  is  said  to  exist  jioii'n- 
tially.  because  it  may  come  into  Form; 
bnt,  when  it  exi^ts  actually,  it  is  then  in 
Form  (a.  IG).     (Alexander  says:   Atm 
Kh,y  roxntp  irporipa  (Ji  ivipytia)  in  itptrhw 
Kcd  rdtraop  Kcd  us  KOCfioy  6.yop  Hvfdfitws 
—p.   559,  10.  Bon.)      The  case  is   th.^ 
simie  ^here  the  end  is  nctthing  Uvond 
a    {Kirticular    mode    of     motion    (f.</., 
dancing) :    the    dancing-mabter  has   at- 
tainiKl    his  end   when   he    exhibits   his 
]>upil  actually  dancing.     In  natural  pn^ 
ductions  this    is  no   less  true   tuan   in 
'  artificial :   Nature  has  attaintil  l.vr  end, 
,  when  the  product  comes   int<>  ivipy^ui ; 
that  is,  when  it  is  actually  at  work,  fn»ni 
!  wh(;nce  the  name  ivipyua  is  derivid  (to 
yap  (pyov  riKos^  ij  84  ivipyua  ro  (pyof — 
I  Koi  <rvvTuvii  wphs  tV  ^»'T«A«x*'«*' — ft*  '-^-O- 
In  8f»me  cases  (as  we  have  tiften  re- 
marke<l)  the  ultimatum  is  use,  withnnt 
any  ulterior  ])roduet   distinct   fn^m    the 
use,  e.fj.,  th«»  act  of  s<.H.'ing  is  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  visual   |)ower  (p.  10.">(),  a. 
21);    in  other  cases  thrre  is  something 
ulterior  and  distinct,  as  a  house  from  the 
buihling  jiower.    In  the  former  of  those 
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cases.  Actuality  is  the  end  of  B^yofAts ;  in 
tiio  latter  it  is  more  the  end  than  ivya/iis. 
("OfUtfS  oifdfv  ^TTOV  fyda  fi^y  rcKos  tvBa 
84  fMKXov  riKos  rr^s  ^uydfifds  iffriv  ri  yhp 
otKoB6firj(ns  iy  r^  oiKoJiofjiovfitytpf  koI  i/jia 
ylyytrcu  Kot  Han  rrj  otKlq, — a.  20.  This 
pustfiigo  is  obscure :'  see  the  cominentd  of 
Alexander,  with  the  notes  of  Schwegler 
and  Bonitz,  who  accuse  Alexander  of 
misunderstanding  it;  tliough  it  appears 
to  me  tliat  neither  of  them  is  quite 
clear.  I  understand  Aristotle  to  reason 
as  follows  :— "  Opaa-ts  is  the  rtKoSy  the 
iyipyua,  tliu  consummation  of  the  visual 
I>ower  called  6y^is ;  but  oiKo^6firi(ris  is  nut 
the  T«Af>r,  the  ivipyua,  the  crnisummatioa 
of  the  building  power  called  oiKo^ofiiKii, 
This  last  has  its  rcAos,  ivfpytia^  consum- 
nitition,  in  the  ulterior  product  oIkio, 
Nevertheless  oiico8<$/AT}(ri5,  residing  as  it 
does  iv7^  oiKoBofiovfitytfij  and  coming  into 
existence  simultaneously  with  the  house, 
is  more  the  end,  more  akin  to  the  end  or 
coii^iiinmation,  tliau  the  building  power 
called  otKodofwcfi,) 

In  mses  where  there  is  an  ulterior 
product  beyond  and  apart  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power,  the  Actuality  (con- 
summtition)  rcnides  in  that  product  (p. 
1050,  a.  31).  In  cases  where  is  no  such 
nliurior  product,  the  Actuality  resides  in 
the  same  subject  wherein  the  power 
I  ('bides.  Thus  sight  resides  in  him  who 
sei>s,  und  life  in  the  soul.  Hence  also 
ita])])iness  resides  in  the  soul ;  for  happi- 
ness is  u  ccrtiiiu  kind  of  life  (b.  1). 

It  is  thus  plain  that  Actuality  is  the 
Essunce  and  the  Form,  and  that  it  is 
pn'us  tt;  ovaiq,  compared  with  Potentiality. 
And,  as  has  bei-n  already  remarked,  one 
Actuality  always  precedes  another,  in 
time,  up  to  the  et<Tnul  rrime  Movent 
(p.  10.")0,  b.  5).  Moreover,  ivipyua  is 
ftrius  to  Zivafiis  in  respect  to  speciality 
und  dignity  (Ki/f)i«T€p«y— b.  6).  For 
eternal  things  are  priora  in  essence  to 
destructible  thiugii, and  nothing  is  etemid 
Svydfid,  as  the  reason  of  the  case  will  ; 
show  us  (b.  8).  j 

All  Potentiality  applies  at  once  to  both  • 
sides  of  the  Antipha:ds — to  the  afiirma- 
tive  as  well  at  to  the  negative.  That 
which  is  not  possible,  will  nt-ver  occur  to  . 
any  thing;  but  every  thing  which  is 
possible  may  never  come  to  Actuality 
(ri  ^vyarhu  8«  way  iyJiix^'^^  M^  iytftyuy — 
p.  1050,  b.  10).  That  whicli  is  possible 
to  be,  is  also  possible  not  to  be.  Now 
that  which  is  pos&ible  not  to  be,  may 
perhaps  not  be  (^vJexcrcu  fi^  eJycu — b. 
y.i);  but  that  which  may  not  be,  is 
destructible,  either  alxsolutely  <that  is, 
in  respect  to  Essence),  or  in  respect  to 
such  |)r>rtions  of  its  nature  ns  may  not  be, 
that  is,  in  respect  to  lo&ility  or  quantity 
or  quality.    Accordingly,  of  those  tilings 


whicli  arc  absolutely,  or  in  respect  to 
Essence,  indestructible,  nothing  exists 
duydfjLti  absolutely  or  in  respect  to  Essi-m-e, 
thougii  it  may  exist  dvydfiti  in  oertaiu 
resixrcts,  as  in  respect  to  quality  or 
locality ;  all  of  them  exist  iytpydq,  (p.  18). 
Nor  doc-i  any  thing  exist  Suvel/Acijlivhich 
exists  by  necessity ;  yet  the  things  which 
I  exist  by  necessity  are  first  of  all  {i.e., 
I  priora  in  rcganl  to  every  thing  else) ; 
for,  if  they  did  not  exist,  nothing  would 
have  existed.  Moreover,  if  there  bo  any 
Eternal  Motion,  or  any  Eternal  Motum, 
it  cannot  be  Motum  Zuyd/jLti  except  in  re- 
spect to  whence  and  whither;  in  that 
siHXjial  respect,  it  may  have  Matter  or 
Potentiality  (b.  21). 

Accordingly,  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  and 
the  whole  lleaven,  are  always  at  work, 
aud  there  is  no  danger  of   their  ever 
standing    still,    whicli    some    physical 
philosophers  fear  (4*1  iytpytl  &  fi\ios — p. 
1050,  b.  22) ;  nor  are  they  fatigued  in 
doing  this.    Motion  with  them  is  not  a 
potentiality  of    both    members    of   the 
Aiitipha^is,  either  to  be  moved  or  not  to 
\)e  moved.    If  the  fact  were  so  —if  their 
E&sence  were  Matter  and  Power,  and  not 
Act— the  perpetual    continuity  of   (one 
side  of  the  alternative)  motiou  would  bo 
toiltiomo  to  them ;  but  it  is  not  toilsome, 
since  Actuality  is    their    very  Essence 
(b.  28).    Likewise  mutable  things  (which 
are  destructible),  such  as  earth  aud  fire, 
imitate     these    indestructible     entities, 
being  ever  at  work ;  for  these  elements 
possess   motion   by    themselves   and    in 
tiiemselves,  each  changing  into  another 
(b.    30;    compare    Do    Gen.    et    Corr. 
p.  337,  a.  2).     But  the  other  ^uydfius  are 
all  ix)tentiiditie8  of   both  sides  of   the 
Antiphasis,  or  of  both  alternatives.    The 
ratiouid  ^uydfitis  cau  cause  motion  in  such 
and  such  way,  or  not  in  such  and  such 
way;  the  irration;d  liuydfius  may  be  present 
or  absent,  and  thus  embrace  both  sides 
of  the  alternative  (b.  33). 

Hence  wc  draw  another  argument  for 
not  admitting  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
Ideas,  afilrmed  by  the  dialecticians  (o«  ^i^ 
TO*  J  \6yois — p.l050,b.  35).  If  there  exLtted 
such  Ideas,  they  would  be  only  ^vydvus 
in  respect  to  the  ^v€/>7cux  existing  in  their 
particular  embodiments.  Thus  an  indi- 
vidual cognizing  man  would  be  much 
more  cognizant  than  ainotiruTT'fifAri ;  a  par- 
ticular subslunce  in  motion  would  be 
much  more  in  motion  than  Klyrjats  or 
auTOKiyriffis  itself.  For  owTO€iri<rT^/xjj  or 
avTOKiyriirif  are  only  Suytrfitis  to  the  ^iri- 
<rrriu6y  ri  or  the  Kiyo6fi(y6v  ri^  which  belong 
to  ivipytia  ;b.  36).  (We  may  remark  that 
in  the  Platonic  Parmenides,  p.  134,  C,  an 
argument  the  very  opposite  to  thh*  is 
urged.  It  is  there  contended  that  Cog- 
nition per  ae  (the  Idea)  must  be  for  more 
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Complete  and  accniatc  tiian  any  cognition 
"which  ice  poesesB.) 

It  ia  ihua  plain  tliat  ipfpytia  is  prius  to 
BvifafitSf  and  to  every  princii>le  of  change 
(p.  1051,  a.  2;.  It  13  aldo  better  and 
more  lK)noiirable  tluui  ivrofus  even  in  tho 
direction  of  good.  We  have  alreatly 
observed  that  ^{fyofiis  alwuyd  included 
both  of  two  contraries,  in  the  way  of 
alternative:  one  of  tliesc  must  Iw  the 
good,  the  other  the  bad.  Now  the  ac- 
tuiility  of  gowl  is  better  than  the  poten- 
tiality of  good ;  the  actuality  of  health  is 
better  than  the  potentiality  of  lieulth, 
which  latter  must  also  include  tho 
potentiality  of  sickness,  while  tlie  actu- 
ality of  heultli  excludes  tlio  actuality  of 
sickuoss.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
actuidity  of  evil  is  worse  than  the  poten- 
tiality of  evil;  for  the  potentiality  is 
neither  of  tho  two  contrarius  or  boUi  of 
them  at  once  (a.  17).  Hence  we  see  that 
evil  is  nothing  apart  from  particular 
things;  since  it  is  posterior  in  its  nature 
even  to  Poteutiidity :  there  is  then*fore 
neither  evil,  nor  error,  nor  destruction, 
in  any  of  tlie  principiaor  eternal  Essences 
(a.  ID;.  (The  note  of  Bonitz  h<'re  is 
jubt : — "  Quem  in  hac  argument atione 
significavi  errorem — ju<Iicium  morale  do 
bono  et  malo  imnii^ceri  false  iis  rebus,  a 
quihus  illud  est  alienum — ei  non  dis- 
siniili-m  Arist.  in  proximo  argumenta- 
tiono,  si  n  etc  ejus  scntentiam  intelligo, 
videtur  admisisKC,  quum  quidem  malum 
non  etjHC  irapa  ri  irpdyfMra,  storsini  ac  per 
se  cxibtcns,  demonbirart)  conatur."  Ari- 
fttotle  here  as  elhcwhero  confounds  the 
idea  of  Good,  IVrf«  ction,  Completeness, 
&c.,  with  that  of  cijseniial  Priority.  But 
what  ho  says  here— ouk  llffri  rb  KaKov 
Ttapa  TO.  irpa7^oTa— ^*an  hardly  be  remn- 
ciled  with  what  lie  tsays  in  the  Physicu 
(pp.  181>,  101,  11)2)  alH>ut  (Trfp-ntTiSj  which 
he  includes  among  tlio  three  opx*"»  ft"*^ 
whi(^ii  ho  declares  to  be  Kcjcoirouis—j). 
102,  a.  15). 

LaKtly,  wo  discover  geomotrioal  truths 
by  dniwing  visible  diapnims,  and  thus 
tianslating  the  Poti-ntiiilities  into  Actfi- 
ality.  If  these  diagrams  were  ready 
diawn  for  us  bv  nature,  there  would  bo 
no  dillicnlty  in  seeing  thew.^  truths;  but, 
as  tiie  case  utandu,  the  truths  only  inhere 
in  the  figures  iK>tentially  (p.  1051,  a.  23: 
€i  5'  ^y  SippTjfjitya,  <pav€oa  tiy  ^y'  yvv  5* 
htnrdpx*^  Suvci/xfi).  If  tlio  triangle  had  a 
lino  ready  drawn  parallel  to  its  nido,  wo 
Hhould  hiivo  seen  at  once  that  its  thrco 
aiii^les  were  eqnal  to  two  right  angles. 
Potential  trntlis  arc  thus  dit-rovered 
by  being  translated  into  Actuality.  Tho 
reason  of  this  is,  that  tho  A<*tnality  is 
itself  an    act  of  cogitation,  bo  that  tho 


Potentiality  springs  from  Actuality  (aXnoy 
5'  8ti  v6ir\(ns  tj  ivtjrytia* 


&<Tr*i^  iytpytlas  ^ 


S^ofus — a.  30.  It  is  not  therefore  true — 
what  the  Platonists  say — that  the  mathe- 
matical bodies  and  their  properties  are 
outriai  kcu  ip^prytiai '.  they  are  only  8urcl[^€if, 
and  they  are  brought  into  bein;;  t)y  our 
cogitation  or  abstraction).  It  is  trne  thut 
each  individual  diagram  drawn  is  pos- 
terior to  the  power  of  drawing  it  (a.  32). 

Having  gone  through  the  discussion  of 
Ens  according  to  the  first  of  the  ten 
Categories,  and  of  Ens  Potential  and 
Actual,  we  have  now  to  say  sumething 
about  Ens  as  True  or  False  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  words  (t^  8c  Kvpicarara  hy 
a\ridU  4y  i^€u«oj— p.  1051,  b.  1).  These 
words  mean,  in  reference  to  things,  either 
that  they  are  conjoined  or  that  they  are 
disjoioed.  To  speak  truth  is  to  affirm 
that  things  which  are  disjoined  or  con- 
joined in  fact,  are  disjoined  or  oonjointMl ; 
to  speak  falsely,  the  reverse.  The  appeal 
is  to  the  fact :  it  is  not  because  we  truly 
call  you  white,  that  you  are  white ;  it  is 
because  you  r^dly  are  white,  tliat  we  who 
call  you  white  speak  truth  (b.  9).  If 
there  arc  some  things  which  are  always 
conjoined,  others  always  disjoined,  others 
again  sometimes  conjoined  sometimes  <lis- 
joinod,  propositions  in  reference  to  tliu 
first  two  classes  affirming  conjunction  or 
disjunction,  will  be  always  true  or  always 
false,  while  in  reference  to  the  third  clu«s 
propositions  may  bo  either  true  or  false, 
according  to  tho  case  (b.  10). 

But  what  shall  we  say  i 
things  Unoomiwunded  ?  In  refcqx^'t  to 
them,  what  is  truth  or  falschooil  —to  be  or 
not  to  beV  (tA  curiWeTo— p.  1U51,  b.  18). 
If  we  allirm  white  of  the  wikxI,  or  incom- 
nn  nsur.ibility  of  tho  diagonal,  such  con- 
junction of  predicate  and  subject  may  W 
true  or  false ;  but  how,  if  there  l»e  r\o 
pretlicato  distinct  from  the  subjc«"t .' 
Where  there  is  no  di^tinction  Ix-tw.  en 
predicate  and  subject,  where  tho  subject 
stands  ahme,— in  these  cases,  then*  is  no 
truth  or  falsehootl  in  the  sense  explaiia  d 
above :  no  other  truth  except  that  ti.f 
mind  apprehends  and  names  the  subject, 
or  fails  to  do  so.  You  either  kTK»w  th-- 
subjevt,  or  you  do  not  know  it :  there  is 
no  alternative  but  that  of  knowltdict*  er 
ignorance;  to  bo  deceived  is  inl]Ml8^ible 
about  the  question  Quid  tfi  (t6  fity  Brytlv 
KoX  (pdycu  a\7jdfSf  oif  yap  raurh  Kardipaffi^ 
Kol  <pd<riSf  rh  8'  iyyody  fi^i  Biyyayay 
airarridriyatyap  irtpl  rh  rl  itrriy  ovk  (ffnr 
iAA*  ii  Kuril  evfifi€$riK6s — b.  25.  The  Ut-i 
words  are  thus  explainctl  by  Bonitz : 
"  nisi  forte  iKTabusum  quonihun  vtK'abuli 
ipsaiii  ignorantiam  dixeris  ern>reni"-- i». 
411).  All  thesi' unc(m){)<)Uiided  subjects 
exist  actually,  not  iM.tentially :  if  the 
latter  had  been  true,  tliey  wouhl  have 
iK'on  gi'ueruted  and  destroyed ;  but  Ens 
I]W!mi   (t^  hv  cdn6 — ^b.   2U)   is    neither 
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gonoratod  nor  destroyed;  for,  if  it  hwl 
boon,  it  mudt  h  Ave  Xxmn  generated  out  of 
sonietiiing.  Rospcctiiig  all  thi>se  things  \ 
which  exist  in  Esseiico  and  Actaality, 
you  cinmot  bo  deceived:  you  may  appre- 
hend them  in  cogitation,  or  f.iil  to  appre- 
hend them.  The  essontiid  question  re- 
specting them  is,  whether  tUey  exist  in 
such  or  such  manner  or  not;  as  it  is 
respecting  the  One  and  the  Uacom-  j 
IX)undcd — whether  being  an  existout,  it 
exists  thus  and  thui  or  not  (b.  35). 
Truth  coasists  in  apprehending  or  cogi- 
tating tliem  (p.  1052,  a.  1);  the  contrary 
tiiureof  is  non-apprehension  of  them  or 
ignorance  {&yyota),  yet  not  analogous  to 
blindness;  for  that  would  bo  equivalent 
to  having  no  apprehensive  iutelligcnce 
(ij  hu  €t  T^  yorirtKhu  i\MS  fi^  ^x***  '''** — *• 
'.i ;  one  is  not  absolutely  without  foryrixcjy,  ' 
but  one's  if6ri(ns  d-jos  not  suffice  for 
apprehending  these  particular  objects). 

U  spccting  objects  immoveable  and  un- 
changeable,  and  appreiiendcd  as  such,  it 
is  phiiu  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  tho  When  (icarA  t6  itotc — ^p.  1052,  a.  | 
5 ;  t c,  a  pn>i)n8ition  which  is  true  of  " 
them  at  one  time  cannot  b'j  false  at 
another  time).  No  man  will  suppose  a 
trLingle  to  have  its  three  angles  equal  to 
two  right  angles  at  one  time,  but  not  at 
anotlicr.  Even  in  these  unchangeables, 
indeed,  a  man  may  mistaice  as  to  the 
What :  ho  may  suppose  that  there  is  no 
even  number  which  is  a  prime  number, 
or  he  may  supi)ose  that  there  are  some 
even  numbers  which  are  primes  others 
which  are  not  so :  but,  respecting  any 
particular  number,  he  will  never  suppose 
it  to  be  sometimes  prime,  s«jmetime8  not 
prime  (a.  10). 

(In  respect  to  tho  moaning  of  rk 
afTvvdtTa — p.  1051,  b.  17— Boiiitz  and 
Schwoglor  diftcr.  B<jnitz  says,  Ck)mm. 
p.  401) ;  **  Composite  quas  dicit  non  sunt 
intolligendrt)  cjo  qua)  ex  pluribus  ele- 
niontis  coiiluerunt,  sed  ew  potius,  in 
(juibus  cuiu  substantia  conjungitur  acci- 
doiis  ali<iuod,  vriuti  homo  albus,  homo 
H(;dons,  diagonal  is  irratioaalis,  et  similia." 
Schwcgicr  says,  p.  187 :  '*  Unter  den  fA^ 
(TuydfTcd  ovaiou  versteht  Arlst.  naher 
dicjenigen  Substanzen,  die  nicht  ein 
avvd^rov  <Mler  trvvoXov  Koridi^m  Jkvtv  vKtis 
{ob  Zvudfiu)  und  Hchhchthin  ^rcpyci^, 
aKo  rcino  Formen  sin<l,  und  als  solchc 
kein  Werden  und  Vergchen  habcn.*'  Of 
tliese  two  dilForcnt  explanations,  I  think 
that  the  explanation  given  by  Bonitz  is 
th"  more  correct,  or  at  lea^t  the  more 
]»robablc.) 


Book  A. 

Wb  have  to  spoculatc  respecting  Essen^o  ; 

for  tliat  which  we  are  iu  search  of  is  tho 

principles  and  causes  of  E-ssences  (p.  10  J'J, 

a.  18).     If  wo  look  up'>a   the  universj 

as  one  whole.  Essence  is  tho  first  part 

thereof:  if  we  lojk  upon  it  as  a  series 

of  distinct  units  (cc  t^   ^<^«(^v,   a.   20), 

even  iuthat  view  obtria  standi  first,  itok^k 

next,  iroiTov  third ;  indcHid  these  last  arc 

not  Entia  at  all,  strictly  speaking  (a.  21) 

— I  moan,   for   example,   qualities    and 

movements,  and  negative  attributes  such 

as  not-wtiite  and  not-straight ;  though  we 

do  talk  of  thi-BO  last  too  as  Entia,  wheu 

wo  say  Est  non-alhum,  M-ireover  E:Menco 

alone,  and  none  of  tho  other  C.ttegorio^, 

is  separable.     Tlie  old  philosophers  {ol 

iipxcuoi)  are  in  tho  main  concurrent  with 

us  on  this  point,  that   Essence  is  priun 

to  all  others;  for  they  investigated  the 

principles,  tho  elements,  and  the  causes 

of  Esseuco.     The   philosophers   of   tlie 

present  day  (Plato,  &c.)  declare  Univor- 

sals,    rather    than    Particulars,    to    be 

Essences;   for* tho  genera  are  universal, 

which  those  philosophei's,  from  devoting 

themselves    to    dialectical    discussions, 

allirm  to  bo  more  properly  considen^l  as 

Principles  and  Essences  (a.  28) ;  but  the 

old    philosophers    considered    particular 

things  to  bo  Essences,  as  fire  and  earth, 

for  example,  not  ttie  common  boiy  or 

Billy  in  general  (ou  r6  icou^y  (rufia — a. 

30). 

Now  there  are  three  E-isenoes.  Tho 
Perceivable  includes  two  varieties:  one, 
tho  Perishable,  acknowlodgo.1  by  all, 
e.Of.,animals  and  plants;  the  other  Eternal, 
of  which  we  must  determine  the  ele- 
ments, bo  they  many  or  one.  There 
is  also  the  Immoveable,  which  some  con- 
sider to  be  separable  {&Wri  8i  ixiirnTos 
Kcd  ravrifv  riv^i  tlvtd  tpcuri  x«f*<"'^»'~~ 
p.  10(39,  a.  33 ;  oMa  yorjr^  Koi  okIi^toj— 
Schwcglor*8  note):  either  recognizing 
two  varieties  thereof,  distinct  from  each 
other « tho  Forms  and  I^Iathematicid 
Entia;  or  not  recognizing  Fonus  as 
separable  Entia,  but  only  tho  Mathe- 
matical Entia  (a.  30).  Now  tho  first,  or 
Perceivable  Essences,  belong  to  physical 
'  science,  since  they  are  moveable  or  endued 
with  motion  ;  the  Immoveable  Essences, 
whether  t]iei*e  bo  two  varieties  of  thorn 
or  only  one,  belong  to  a  science  distinct 
from  physical.  Tho  Perceivable  and  tho 
:  Immoveable  Essences  havo  no  common 
j  principl(;s  (b.  2). 

!  Tho  l*erceivable  Essence  is  subject  to 
change  (jucto^Ai^t^).  Since  change  takes 
place  either  out  of  Oppositcs  or  out  of 
I  Intermediates,  and  not  out  of  every 
I  variety  of  Oppositcs,  but  only  out  of 
\  Contraries  (^k  rfis  oiKilas  inro^dirtws,  iK 
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rns  oUtlas  <rT€p4}<rfvs — Aloxnndor,  pp. 
644,  G15,  Bon.;  the  voice,  e.g.,  is  not 
white,  ytit  cliangc  docs  not  take  place 
fiom  voice  to  white,  these  being  dis- 
parates, or  of  diflferout  genera :  ra  y4tf€i 
iuKpfpoma  oifK  ^X^^  686v  ci5  &AAi}Aa 
— I.  iv.  p.  1055,  a.  6),  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  certain  Substratum 
which  changes  into  the  contrary  con- 
dition ;  for  contraries  do  not  ciiange  into 
cacli  otiier.  The  substratum  remains, 
but  the  contraries  do  not  n  main  :  there 
is  therefore  a  third  something  besides 
the  contraries;  and  that  is  Mutter  (p. 
10G9,  b.  9).  Since  then  tlic  varieties  of 
change  are  four:  (1)  yivtvis  and  ^opd 
(Kara  t6  ri)^  (2)  at^'H(ns  Koi  ipdlais  (irard 
r6  iroaoy)^  (8)  iwolwffis  (kotA  t6  'KdBos  or 
iraTo  r6  wokJv),  (4)  <popd  {Kara  rintov  or 
Karhi  r6  iroU),  each  of  these  changes  will 
take  place  into  its  resiHJctive  contrarj': 
the  Matter  will  nccissarily  change,  having 
the  potentiality  of  both  contraries  (b.  14). 
Kns  Ihing  two-fold,  all  change  takes  place 
out  of  Ens  Potcntia  into  Kns  Actu,  e.j/., 
out  of  iK)tential  white  into  actual  white ; 
and  the  like  holds  for  Increase  and  De- 
crease. Thus  not  only  may  there  be 
gmeration  from  Non-Ens  accidentally, 
but  all  generation  takts  place  also  out  of 
Ens;  that  is,  out  of  Ens  Pot<»ntiil,  not 
Ens  Actu  (b.  20).  This  Ens  Totentia  is 
wiiat  Aiiaxagoras  really  means  by  his 
Unuin,  which  is  a  better  ])hrase  than  bfiov 
iravra;  what  Empedokles  and  Anaxa- 
goras  mean  by  their  lityfia;  what 
iK'niokritns  means  when  ho  says  A/xoC 
irdyra.  They  muin  that  all  things  ex- 
isted nt  onc(!  iK)tentially,  though  not 
actually;  and  we  see  that  these  philo- 
p.'pliers  got  partial  ln)ld  of  the  idea  of 
IMattrr  (w(fT«  TTJs  v\r}S  &y  (Uv  r)ix^fvoi — 
b.  24).  All  thinjrs  subjict  to  change 
iKmjRBfl  ^Matter,  but  ea<h  of  them  a  dif- 
IVrent  Mattrr;  even  tlie  etrrnnl  things 
whicii  are  not  grnerat4'd  but  moved  in 
place,  ]K)ss>esH  ^Matter — not  generate<l,  but 
from  \rhtuC4)  xrhithr  (i.»?.,  the  Matter  of 
hK'al  movement  pure  and  sim))le — ilirec-  ! 
tion  :  KoX  tUdu  aihiwv  oaa  fi^  yfyyqra  Kiyririi 
Sf  ipopciy  ttXA*  ov  ytyyTiT-fiU  (uAiji/),  a\\ik 
ir60fy  wo7—h.  20). 

i^'inw  then-  are  three  varieties  of  Non- 
En.>(p.  1 001^,1).  27;  Alexander  and  Honitz 
explain  this  xfux^y  dilferently),  it  may  \ 
Firm  didieult  to  detennim*,  out  of  which 
nm.>ng  the  thn-o  Generation  takes  place. 
]$nttlie  an&iwcr  is,  tliat  the  ]V)teMtial  Ens 
is  not  iMitential  of  every  thing  alike  and 
at  ha])hazard,  but  {KUrntial  in  taeh  ease 
from  bonatiiing  towanls  something  (tl 
5^  rl  itrri  ^uvet/xei,  aAA*  ofius  ou  rov 
Ti;x<i»'Toy,  aAA'  'irtpov  i^  irtpov — b.  21)). 
Nor  hi  it  enough  to  tell  us  that  all 
things  are  huddled  together  (d/ioO  irdtyra  I 
X/'^MOTo— b.  aO);  C\»T  Ihey  differ  in  rcsi>ect  ' 


to  Matter  or  Potentiality.  If  this  were 
not  so,  how  is  it  that  they  arc  of  infinite 
diversity,  and  not  all  One?  The  Nofia 
(t.«.,  according  to  the  theory  of  Anaxa- 
gorasj  is  One ;  sr)  that,  if  the  Matter  were 
One  also,  it  would  become  in  actuality 
that  which  it  was  at  first  in  potentiality, 
and  the  result  would  bo  all  One  and  tile 
Same  (b.  82). 

The  Causes  are  thus  thrco  and  the 
Principles  are  three:   the  pair  of  Con- 
traries,  one  of   them    Fonn  (A<^or  ical 
<78of),  the  other  Privation,  and  the  third 
'  Matter  (p.   lOGO,  b.  35).     But  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  neither  Materia  Prima 
nor  Forma  Prima  is  generated.     For  in 
all    Change,    there    is    something   (tlie 
Matter)  which  undergoes  change ;  some- 
thing by  which  the  change  is  eflectcd 
(the  Prime  Movent,  u^*  ol  fitr^  rov  wpv- 
rou  Kitfovmos — p.  1070,  a,  1);    and  some- 
thing into  which  tlie  change  takes  place 
(the  Form).    The  brass  becomes  round ; 
but,  if  both  the  brass  btx^^tmes  and  tlie 
round  becomes,  you  will  be  condi-mned 
to  an  infinite  regression :  you  uimtt  btoj> 
somewhere    (^vdytcn     ^h    trrriyai — a.    4). 
Moreover,  every  Essi'Utia  is  gmenitcil  out 
of  another  Essentia  of  the  same  name  anil 
form  (iK  avfooyufiov — a.  5).    All  gent-mt«.il 
things  proceed  eitlier  from  Nature,  Art, 
Fortuue,  or  Siwntaneity.     It  is  Natun, 
where  the  principle  or  iK-ginning  is  in  thi^ 
subjei't  itself;  it  is  Art,  where  the  i>rin- 
ci])le  or  l)eginning  is  in  souiething  opirt 
from  the  subject;  Fortune  is  thf  priva- 
tion of  Art;  S]Kmtjmeity  is  the  privation 
of  Naturti  (oi  8«    Aonral   aJtigu   aT*pr)nfis 
rovrotv — a.  U).     Essentia)  are  thnefi'ld : 
^1)  Matt4T,   which    a])iM>ars   to    U*  H«v 
Aliqnid  but  is  not  so,  for  det:ieho<l  nit  m- 
iHirs  or  fragments  simply  touchim:  ♦■••i<*li 
other  without  coale^ing,  ari*  mutter  a:i»l 
substratum  (i.*'.,  prejwntl  for  st»m«  thih:: 
ulterior);  (2)  Natun-,  which  is  rtally  Ho.- 
Aliquid — a    Certain    definite    condition, 
into  which  generation  takes  place  (^  h* 
<pucrii    Koi   T<J8«  Ti,   fis  ^Vj   hoi   t^u   ris — 
u.  12);    (3,,  The  Concrete  of  the  two  pn- 
ectiing  —  the    imlividual     obji-ct     eallMl 
Soknites  or  Kallisis.     In  some  cslhch  tlure 
is  no  H(<c  Aliquid  except  in  this  C«>ncreli- 
or  Compound;    thus  in  artificial  olijfet.'^ 
or  productions,  such  as  a  housi.'  or  health, 
there  is  no  Form  exerpt  iW  Art  itK'lf: 
the  ideal  hous<s  prtM'xibting  in  the  mind 
of  the  builder,  is  generatttl  and  diHtnned 
in  a  ditrererit  sense  from  tlur  real  hon*:^. 
It  is  in  the  catM-  of  natural  obji^cts,  if  in 
any  case,  that  there  exiats  a  Hoc  Aliijui'l 
independent  of  the  concrete  individual 
(a.  17). 

Hence  Plato  was  not  wrong  in  siiying 
that  Forms  were  Co-c»xtnisive  with  nafurul 
ol»j<'ets  (6w6<ra  ^wrci— p.  107U,  a.  IS),  if 
there    are    Forms    distinct    firom    these 
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o))joct8 :  such  as  fire,  flesh,  head,  which 
are  till  properly  Mnltor.  Tho  Last 
Matter  (or  that  which  has  come  most 
uudtr  tile  influence  of  Form)  belonp;s  to 
that  which  is  in  the  fullest  {<enae  Essentia 
(or  the  individual  concrete  naniod  8o- 
kratos  or  Kidlioa — a.  20).  The  Moving 
Omsod  pro-t'xibt,  as  real  individiLil  Ixings 
or  ohjc-cts:  tho  Formal  Causes  ct^mo  into 
existence  simultaneously  with  tho  indi- 
vidual real  comi>ound.  When  the  patient 
becomes  well,  then  health  comes  at  tho 
same  time  into  existence:  when  the 
bnizen  8i)here  comes,  tho  sphericity  of  it 
com(.'S  at  the  s<'imo  time  (a.  24).  Whether 
any  thing  of  tho  Form  continues  after  the 
dissolution  ol  tlio  individual  compound, 
is  u  problem  to  be  investigated  (a.  25). 
In  some  cuucs  nothing  hinders  but  what 
it  may  continue;  for  example,  the  soul 
nuiy  l>o  of  such  u  nature :  I  do  not  mean 
evei-y  soul — for  ever>'  soul  (Kjrhaps  cannot 
continue — but  tho  NoCy  or  rational  soul 
(u.  27).  Still  it  is  plain  that  this  uflibrds 
no  sui)port  to  tho  tiieory  of  self-existent 
separate  Ideas ;  for  every  individual  man 
is  begotten  by  another  individuid  man. 
In  like  mnnner  also  with  respt.'ct  to  tiie 
arts;  for  the  medical  art  affords  thr  Form 
or  mtional  explanation  of  health  (a.  80 ; 
i.e.,  health  is  generated,  not  by  the  Idea 
of  Health,  but  by  the  medical  art,  or  by 
tho  artist  in  whom  that  art  is  enilxlied). 
Causes  and  principles,  in  one  p<»int  of 
view,  arc  diflerent  for  diflferent  bubjects; 
but  in  jinotlier  point  of  view,  they  are  tho 
same  for  all ;  that  is,  if  we  siK'ak  g(^ne- 
ndly  and  according  to  analogy  (if  we 
contine  ourselves  to  the  most  general 
terms.  Form,  Privation,  Matter,  &c.). 
In  lespoi-t  to  KfrSentin,  Kelutio,  and  tho 
remainder  of  tho  Categories,  a  dilliculty 
arisi's  to  say  whether  the  causes,  elements 
and  priiiriples  of  all  the  Categories  are 
the  same.  It  would  be  strange  if  tliey 
were  all  1  he  sjime ;  because  then  Essentia), 
as  well  ai  Kelata,  would  proceed  out  of 
tho  s:ime  causes  and  tlements.  For, 
wi.at  win  till  so  latter  be?  They  cjinnot 
Lk.^  exlra-eate;;orieal ;  sinee  there  ex'sts 
no  g(.Mu:ral  elates  a|)art  from  or  besiiles 
Ksiseiitia  and  tho  other  Categoiies  (p. 
1070,  b.  1).  Nor  can  any  t»ne  Category 
bo  the  element  of  the  oihers:  for  tho 
ehmient  is  yrius  to  that  of  which  it  is 
the  element.  Nor  again  can  Fissentia  bo 
the  element  of  Relafci ;  nor  is  any  ono 
of  the  nine  Categoried  the  element  of 
Ksseutia.  Again,  how  is  it  po^sible  that 
the  elements  of  all  the  Categ<<ries  can  be 
tho  same  ?  No  element  can  be  the  sumo 
OS  that  comfKimid  of  which  it  is  an 
element:  neither  B  nor  A  can  be  tho 
same  as  B  A.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
such  elements,  they  must  be  extra-cato- 
gorie.il;    which  is  im|)oss!bIe.     Nor  can 


the  element  in  question  (tho  8nppos>'d 
ono  and  the  same)  be  any  cogitable.  Mieh 
as  Ens  or  Unum;  for  every  individual 
Concrete  is  both  Ens  and  Unum,  and  tho 
element  cannot  bo  identical  with  tho 
comi>oiuid  put  together  out  of  it.  Neither 
Essentia  nor  Relatio  could  be  said  to 
exist,  if  Ens  were  the  Element  out  of 
which  they  aro  composed ;  but  these 
Categories  exist  necessarily:  therefore 
there  is  no  ono  and  tho  same  element 
common  to  all  the  Categories  (b.  9). 

Yet  we  ought  perhaps  rather  to  repeat, 
what  was  observed  before,  that  in  ono 
senao,  the  elements  of  all  aro  the  same ; 
in  another  sense,  diflferent.  Take  for 
example  the  iK-rceivablo  Ixxlie^.  Wo 
find  hero  hot  as  tho  Form,  cold  as  tho 
Privation  ;  as  Matter,  there  is  that  which 
is,  primarily  and  per  «e,  both  hot  and 
cold  potentially:  the  hot  and  the  cold 
are  both  Essentiffi;  likewise  other  things 
of  which  these  are  tho  principles,  e.g., 
flesh  and  lK)ne,  which  of  necessity  are 
different  from  tho  principles  out  of  which 
they  proceed  (b.  15).  Flesh  and  bono 
have  these  elements  and  principles ;  other 
things  have  other  elements  and  prin- 
ciples. The  8.ime  sjtecific  principles 
cmnot  be  aesigneil  to  all,  but  only  prin- 
cipl(;s  analogous  to  these  in  each  cose, 
as  saying,  in  general  tenns,  that  there 
are  three  piincii)les — Form,  I*rivation, 
Matter.  Each  of  these  is  diflerent  in 
every  different  genus :  thus  in  colour,  ti.o 
principles  are  \^hite,  black,  surface*,  light, 
darkne^s,  oir,  and  out  of  these  arc  gene- 
rated day  and  night  (b.  21). 

The  three  pree<-ding  causes  are  all  in- 
trinsic or  injmaiient  {tvvirdpxo^^o.)'  Bnt 
there  are  other  cause.-)  also  c  xtrinsic,  sueh 
as  tho  Movent,  fcio  that  Principle  and 
Element  arc  not  exactly  identical ;  Ibr 
l*rineiple  as  well  as  Cause  includes  all 
the  four:  rh  kivovv  7;  i<ndv  is  a  Principle, 
and  is  itself  an  Essentia  (p.  1070,  b.  25). 
Thus  the  analojjous  Elements  are  three, 
while  the  Principles  or  Causes  are  Ibur; 
but  the  four  are  s|K:ciflcjilly  diflerent  in 
each  difllrent  oise.  Thus,  health  is 
Form;  sickness  is  Privation;  Ixnly  is 
Matti-r;  the  medical  art  is  Movent.  IIouho 
is  Form;  disorder  of  a  certain  sort  is 
Privation;  bricks  are  Matter;  tho  build- 
ing art  is  Movent.  We  thus  make  out 
four  Causes ;  yet,  in  u  certain  sense,  thcro 
will  be  only  three  (b.  32).  For,  in 
natural  i)r(Mluct.s,  a  man  is  the  Movent 
Cause  of  a  man;  in  artificial  pnHhiets 
(^K  rois  awh  Ziatfolas)  the  Movent  is  Ff»rm 
or  Privttti'»n.  In  a  certain  stmse,  tho 
medicil  art  is  health,  and  the  building 
art  is  the  Form  of  a  h«aise,  and  a  nmii 
begets  a  man.  And  farthe-r,  over  aiid 
above  these  special  movent  cauu  s,  there 
is  tho  Primiim  M  iveiis  of  all  (b.  35). 
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We  (lbtiii;>iii8h  what  is  popnrablo  from 
what  18  not  pcpnniblo.  Now  Easc'utiaj, 
ami  they  only,  art-  wpnrahlo;  nccordinpjly 
they  arc  tho  causes  of  every  thing  else, 
since  without  Es^sentiaj  there  cannot  be 
cither  affections  or  movements  (p.  1071, 
a.  2).  8uch  causes  would  be  soul  and 
body,  or  reason,  apf>etite,  and  Ixxly. 
Again,  in  another  sense,  tho  principles 
of  all  things  aro  generically  the  same, 
tliough  spceificolly  different;  such  aro 
Potcntia  and  Actus.  In  some  cases,  the 
some  thing  exists  now  j^tentially,  at 
anotlier  time  actually;  tlius  wine,  though 
actually  wine,  is  potentially  vinegar;  flesh 
is  aetuiilly  flesh,  iK»tentially  a  man.  Po- 
tcntia and  Actus  will  merge  in  the  abovo- 
mcntiont  d  causes — Form,  Privation,  Mat- 
ter, Mov(^it  (ft.  7).  For  the  Form  (if  it 
1)0  si'i^arable),  the  Concrete  (of  Fonn  and 
Matter),  and  Privation  (like  darkness  or 
sickness) — all  thest^  exist  actually ;  while 
Matter  exists  potentially,  capable  either 
of  Form  or  Privation.  Things  differ  jk)- 
tentially  and  actually  sometimes  through 
difference  in  the  Matter,  sometimes 
through  difl'erence  in  the  Form.  Thus, 
the  cause  of  a  man  is,  in  the  way  of 
Matter,  the  elements  fire  and  earth;  in 
the  wny  of  Form,  his  own  Form,  and  tho 
s»>mo  Form  in  another  individual— his 
fatlier;  and  besides  these,  the  Sun  with 
its  oblique  motion;  which  lust  is  neither 
Matt<'r,  nor  Foim,  nor  l*rivation,  nor  tho 
like  Form  in  tinother  individual,  but  a 
Movent  Cause  (oAAa  Kivovina — a.  17). 

We  must  reTneml>er,  besides,  thnt  some 
things  njay  be  dcscril^^d  in  g«nernl  tc  nns, 
otheis  Cannot  bo  so  descrilxd.  The  lirist 
principles  of  nil  things  are,  speaking  in 
pcneml  terms.  Hoc  Primuin  Aetu  and 
Alind  Primnm  Potcntia.  TIkfo  uni- 
ver-als  do  not  really  c  xih-t  (p.  1071,  a.  19), 
for  the  principinm  of  all  individuals  is 
some  f>th«  r  individuftl.  Man  indte<l  is 
the  ])riTicij)inni  of  th(?  ^Jniver^al  ^lan,  but 
no  liiivcival  Man  exists  (n.  21).  Pehus 
is  the  principinm  of  Achilhs;  y<  ur  father, 
of  U(u;  this  IJ,  of  that  U  A  ;  11,  the  nni- 
veiKal,  of  U  A  the  miiverHil.  K<xt  (att<  r 
tl  e  Movt  lit) come  the  Foimsof  K.'Stnces; 
but  the  difl\rtnt  gi  ncTa  thereof  (ns  hns 
been  ulniuly  statid),  cohnirs,  scunidn, 
ef-s(M»C(  H.  quantities,  &c.,  Imvo  diffcn*nt 
enuM's  and  elements,  thouj;h  the  same 
when  <les<Tibetl  in  general  terms  an<l  by 
analogy:  also  diffennt  individuals  in  the 
same  sp«ei«'s  have  difl'erent  causrs  and 
elements,  not  in<leed  ilitferent  in  species, 
but  ditlerent  individually;  that  is,  your 
Matter,  yrmr  ]Mov<'nt,  your  Foim,  are 
ditferent  from  mine,  though  in  general 
terrjis  and  definition  they  are  the  scuue 
(rr?  Ka06\ov  5*  \uya>  rai/rd — a.  2'.)). 

Wlien  therefore,  we  enquire.  What  are 
the  principles  or  clement^j  of  p]bsenees,  of 


BclatA,  of  Qnalitics  &c.,and  whether  thi  y 
are  the  same  or  different?  it  is  plain  that. 
g»nerically  siieaking  (allowing  for  diff«r- 
enco    of   meaning — iroAXaxwf,    p.    1071, 
a.  81),  they  are  the  same  in  ctich;  but, 
speaking  distributively  and  w  ith  rtft-r*  rice 
to  particulars,  they  are  different,  and  not 
the  same.    In  the  following  sense  (d>8t — 
a.  34),  they  are  the  same,  namely,  in  the 
way  of  Analogy  (ry  ijfdXoyoy).    Tht  y  are 
always  Matter,  Koim,  Privation,  the' Mo- 
vent;  hence  tho  causes  of  Essence's  are 
causes  of  all  other  things,  since,  \khen 
Essences    disap|>enr,   all    the    rest    i-i?- 
appears  along  with    them:    besides  all 
tliese,    there    is   tho    Primnm    Movms 
Aetuale,  common  to  all  {fn  rh  irpicTov 
itn-fKcxfiff' — a.    36).      In    the    fullowing 
sense,  again,  they  are  different—  when  \ke 
cease  to  Bytcok  of  genera,  and  pass  from 
equivocal  terms  to  particulars :  wherevi-r 
there  are  different  oppositi's  (as  white  and 
black,  health  end  sickness)  and  wherevi  r 
there  aro  different  Matters  {koX  (n  cu  Ixcu 
—p.  1071,  b.  1 ;  l\at  in  the  plund,  ran). 
We  have  thus  declared,  resi)ccting  the 
principles  of  Perceivable  Essences,  wlmt 
and  how  many  they  aro ;  in  what  respt-ct 
the  same,  and  in  what  respect  they  are 
different.    Essences  are  threefold ;    two 
Physical  nnd  one  Immoveable.    We  shall 
proceed  to  s])eak  of  this   last.    There 
exists,  of  necessity,  some  Ktenml,  Im- 
moveable Essence.    Ff>r  EssencA.'8  an*  the 
first  of  all  exif.tent  things;  and,  if  tiny 
all  be  peribhable,  cveiy  thing  is  |>cri-h- 
able.     Put  it  is  iuiiM)ssible  that  Motion 
can  ever  have  been  genenited  or  can  evi  r 
be  destroycnl ;  for  it  always  existe<l :  it  is 
et(  rnal.     There  is  the  like  imiK)s>ibility 
al)0ut  Time:  for,  if  Time  did  not  i  xi.-t, 
there  could  be  nothing ;iri»<8  and  n«>thinf; 
pofterivs  (p.   1071,  b.  8).     iJoth  Motion 
and   Time  arc   thus  eternal  ;    l»oth  are 
also  continuous:  for  either  tlie  two  an- 
i(h'nti«al,  or  Time  is  an  affection  {rd'''>\) 
of  Motion.     Now  no  n;o<lo  of  Motion  i^ 
continuous    except    local    motion;     a- d 
that  in  a  circle  (for  rectilinear  moti»!i 
cannot  Ik'  continuouti and  eternal).  Th.  r- 
must  Ix'  a  ^Movent  orPnducrnt  Prineiple 
{KiirqriKhv   fj   iroirtriK^y — b.    12);     but,    il 
the  Movent  exitted  ix'tentially  aial  !»■■! 
actually,  there    could    not     Ikj    nutioi 
Continuous  and  eternal;    for  that  wl.ieli 
has  mere   innver  may  never   cume  int«» 
act.     There  will  be  no  use  ther^ton-  iii 
Mich  eternal  Essences  as  Phito  ii>i>uini  > 
in  his  Ideas,  unlos  there  l>e  tilnn'^  with 
them  some  i)rineiple  ()f  }N«tentiaI  chiU;:'- 
(««    /t^    ris  SvvofLtvn    tvfcrrai    a^>x»)    ^itc- 
fid\\€ty — b.   1,')).     Nor  indeed  will    ev«  i: 
that  be  sufficient  (i.f.,  any  principle  •  i' 
vunly  jxtttntial  change),  nor  any  cithir 
E>senc<'   (such  ns  nuiiil)erH — fc>ch'wi  L'h  r 
bc-sides  or  ah>ng  with  the  i*latoaic  Id(Q^ : 
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for,  if  this  jmneipium  shall  not  oomo 
into  Actuality  (e«  fx^  ivtpytiffti  —  b. 
17),  tho  motion  which  we  poBtnlnt<s 
CA>ntinuou8  and  otcmnl,  will  not  result 
fM)ni  it.  Nor  will  it  evon  bo  sufficient 
that  the  Movent  Principle  bhould  be 
supposed  to  bo  in  actuality  or  oi)orfttion 
(ou5*  cl  MpT^flrei,  p.  1071,  b.  18  j,  if  its 
Essence  be  I*ott.ntiality :  the  motion 
resulting  therefrom  cannot  bo  eternal; 
for  that  which  exists  potentially  may 
perhaps  not  exist  at  all.  The  Movent 
Trinciples  therefi)rc  must  be  something  of 
which  the  Kssenco  is  Actuality  (b.  ID), 
an«l  whii  h  shall  be  without  Matter,  for 
th(!y  must  bo  eternal,  otherwise  nothing 
else  can  be  ot(;nml.  They  must  therefore 
be  cs.sential  Actualities  (b.  22). 

Hv-re  however,  a  difficidty  snggests 
itself.  It  tfc«-n.'s  that  every  thing  wiiich 
is  in  actuality  must  also  be  in  potenti- 
ality, but  that  every  thing  which  is  in 
iwtentiality  does  not  in  every  case  come 
intu  actuality  :  sotliat  Potentiality  seems 
the  prius  of  the  two  (Soirei  yhp  rh  fiky 
ivfpyovv  rrav  BvyaffBtUf  rh  5i  hwifitvov  ov 
iTttK  ivtpyuv—\i.  1071,  b.  24;  Bonitz 
compares  p.  lOGO,  a.  1 :  ipx^  y^p  t6 
(Tvvaifaipovv).  But,  if  this  were  true,  no 
Entia  could  cxiet;  for  it  mny  be  that 
thoy  cxis-t  i^tentially,  but  not  yet  exist 
actually  (b.  2G).  There  is  the  like  im- 
pofcssibility,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of 
thdse  theologians  (Orpheus,  He4;io<l,  &c.) 
who  take  their  departure  from  Night,  or 
of  those  pliysicnl  piiiloso])hers  who  begin 
with  a  chaotic  huddle  of  all  things.  In 
both  ca.se8  such  original  condition  is  one 
of  mere  potentiality;  and  how  can  it 
ever  be  put  in  motion,  if  there  is  to  be 
no  cause  in  actuality  («»  yii)B\v  tirrai  ivtp' 
ydci  atriov—h.  29)?  Matter  will  never 
cause  motion  in  itM^lf,  but  must  wait  for 
the  cari)cnter*ri  art;  nor  will  the  earth, 
but  must  wait  for  seed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  philoso- 
phers, like  Plato  and  Leukippus,  repre- 
s<.'nt  Actuality  as  eternal;  for  they  say 
that  motion  has  always  existed.  But 
they  do  not  say  what  variety  of  motion, 
nor  why  that  variety,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  For  nothing  is  moved  at  liap- 
hazard ;  there  must  alwa}'8  be  some 
re;»son  why  it  is  moved  in  one  way  rather 
thnn  another :  for  example,  by  nature  in 
one  way ;  by  other  causes,  such  as 
violence^  of  Noiis,  in  some  other  way  (p. 
1071,  b.  3G).  But  it  is  not  compcttent  to 
IMato  to  assume  what  he  sometimrs  does 
fiKsuHje  ns  i)rincipiuni  (p.  1072,  a,  2 — 
alluiftioTi  t<>  Plato  Ihujdrus  245,  K),  viz.,  a. 
S<lf-M.)vei:t;  for  Plato  affirms  (in  Ti- 
ma'us  34,  B)  that  the  soul  is  posteriiu^ 
and  coo^vai  with  the  Kosmos.  The 
do<*trino  just  montionc<l — That  tho  Po- 
tent.al  is  trior  to  the  Actual— is  true  in 


one  sense,  but  not  tnio  in  another ;  wo 
have  already  explained  how  ((tprirai  8i 
ir«5 — a.  4.  Schwogler  thinks,  note  p. 
251,  thnt  this  (Xprirai  rifors  to  what  has 
betn  said  in  Book  0,  p.  1049,  b.  .S,  6<'q. ; 
and  this  seems  probal)le,  though  Bonitz 
in  his  note  contests  it,  and  refers  to  his 
own  theory,  Sit  foith  in  his  ProoDmium 
pp.  24,  25,  that  Book  A  is  a  separate 
treatise  of  Aristotle,  completely  distinct 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  Metaphysica. 
This  theory  of  Bonitz  may  he  in  the 
main  true;  but  it  is  still  possible  that 
Book  ©  may  have  been  written  previously, 
and  that  Aristotle  may  hero  refer  to  it,  as 
Schwegler  supposes.) 

That  Actuality  is  prior  to  Potentiality, 
is  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  Anaxa- 
g:oias,  Notls  in  his  doctrine  existing  in 
Actuality;  also  to  that  of  EmiK-dokles, 
who  introduces  Frien<lship  and  Knmity ; 
Hnd  again,  to  that  of  Leukippus,  who 
\  affirms  Motion  to  be  eternal.  So  that 
Chaos  or  Night  (i.e.,  mere  Potentiality) 
did  not  prevail  for  an  infinite  anterior 
time,  but  the  same  things  came  round  in 
perpetual  vicissitude  or  rotation ;  which 
consists  with  the  doctrine  that  Actuiility 
is  prior  to  Potentiality.  If  the  same 
condition  comes  round  periodically,  we 
must  necessarily  assume  something 
Actual,  which  {terpetually  actualizes  in 
the  same  manner  (Set  n  iel  fxtytiy  ^eavTus 
iu€pyovy-Tp.  1072,  a.  10).  Again,  if 
generation  an<l  destruction  are  to  take 
place,  we  must  assume  sr>mtthing  else 
Actual,  whicli  actualizes  in  a  manner 
I)erjK'tually  changing  (&aao  8e«  tlvai  &ei 
ivtpyovv  &\Kco5  icol  oAAws — a.  12).  This 
last  must  actualize  sometimes  per  tte, 
sometimes  in  a  ditlerent  wny;  that  is, 
according  to  some  other  influence,  or 
accor«Hng  to  the  First  (or  Uniform) 
Actual;  But  it  will  necessarily  actiudizo 
according  to  the  First  Actual;  which 
will  thus  be  a  cause  both  to  itself,  nn<l 
to  the  variable  Actual.  Now  the  First 
Actual  is  the  lx?st ;  for  it  is  the  cause  of 
perpetual  sameness,  while  the  other  is 
Cituse  of  variety ;  both  together  are  the 
cause  of  unce;ising  voriety.  But  this  is 
how  tho  motions  reidly  stand.  Why 
then,  should  wo  look  out  for  other  prin- 
ci])le8  (a.  lis)? 

Now,  since  the  preceding  views  are 
consLitent  with  the  facts  and  may  bo  tnie 
(^irel  5*  oxhw  r'  M^x^rai—p.  1072,  a.  18) 
— an<l,  if  they  be  not  true,  we  sliall  be 
compelled  to  a«lmit  that  everything  pro- 
ceeds either  from  Night,  or  from  confused 
Chaos  or  Non-Ens — we  may  consider  tlie 
problem  as  solved.  Tlierc  exists  some- 
thing always  in  unceasing  circular  mo- 
tion: tliis  is  evident  not  miTely  from 
reason,  but  from  fact.  Tho  First  Heaven 
(Apluuei    or    Fixed    Star   splierc)    will 
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thcreforp  bo  eternnl.  There  must  tlierc- 
fore  exist  something  vrhicli  caiLsee  tliis 
unceasing  motion,  or  some  Prime  Movent. 
IJnt,  since  Movens  Immobile,  Movens 
Motmn,  Motum  non  Movens,  form  a  series 
of  three  terms,  and  since  the  two  last  of 
these  certainly  exist,  we  may  infer  that 
the  first  exists  also ;  and  tliat  the  Prime 
Movent,  which  causes  the  motion  of  the 
Alpands,  is  immoveable  (a.  2-025. — This 
passage  (Hirplcxes  all  the  commeutRtors — 
Schwegler,  Bonitz,  Alexander,  &c.  It 
can  hardly  be  con8tnic<l  without  more  or 
less  change  of  the  text.  I  do  uot  see  to 
what  real  things  Arii>totle  can  allude 
un<lrr  the  description  of  Mota  which  arc 
not  Moventia.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  Picrron  and  Zc'vort*s  trannlation,  p. 
220:  **Comme  il  n'y  a  que  trois  sortes 
dY'tres — ce  qui  efit  mu,  ce  <jui  meut,  et  lo 
nioyen  tenno  entre  ce  qui  est  mu  et  ce 
qui  meut:  c'est  un  etro  (t.e., this  middle 
term  is  an  dtre)  qui  meut  stins  ctre  mu.*' 
— Bonitz  disapproves  this  interpretation 
of  the  wonl  ^eVov,  and  it  is  certainly 
singular  in  say  thnt  between  Moretut  and 


denotes  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the  subject 
iu  itself  (a.  34).  But  the  Polchnim  and 
the  E]igibile|)er  m  belongs  tu  the  same  side 
of  tiie  series  of  Contraries,  as  the  Cogita- 
bilia  per  96 :  and  the  Primnm  Pulchrum 
or  Eligibile  is  the  Best  or  akin  thereunto, 
in  its  own  particular  asoending  scale  (b.  1 ). 
That  rh  ol  kvfKa  is  amoug  the  Im- 
moveiibles,  may  bo  seen  by  our  Treatise 
De  Bono,  where  wo  give  a  string  of 
generic  and  specific  dibtributions  (^  8teu- 
p€(ris  iijKot — p.  1072,  b.  2 ;  see  tlie  intt-r- 
pretation  of  Alexander,  adopted  both  by 
Schwegler  and  by  Bonitz).  For  rh  ou 
%p(Ka  is  used  in  a  double  sense ;  in  one  of 
the  two  fc^nses  it  mnks  among  the  Im- 
moveables :  in  another  it  does  not  {(a-n  70^ 

SlTT^I'  T^    ot   tyfKO,  b.  3— 8lTT<<y  lb  S«'hwi- 

glcr's  correction,  adopted  by  Bonitz).  It 
causes  motion,  in  the  manner  of  a  be- 
loved object ;  and  that  which  it  caux^ 
to  move,  causes  motion  in  other  things 
{Ktyft  ih  &s  4p<&fifvoy'  rh  5c  Kiyovu^ritw 
T&AAa  Kivf7 — h.  3 ;  rh  H^  Kivoifityoy  is  tlie 
conjecture  of  Schwegler  ami  Bonitz). 
Now,  if  anything  be  move*!,  tliere  is  a 


Motum,  the  term  Movtiis  ged  non  Motum  .  possibility  that  it  nuiy  be  in  u  conditii»n 
forms  a  medium :  Motum  $ed  non  Morens  ..  dilferent  from  that  iu  which  it  actually 
would  form  just  as  go(xl  a  medium),  is.  If  the  first  actuality  of  the  Move;d>le 
This  Prime  Movent,  which  causes  motion  :  he  translation  or  motion  in  space,  tli»  re 


without  being  itself  moved,  must  be 
etenial,  must  be  Essentia,  and  must  be  an 
Actuality. 

Now  Ixjth  the  Appetibile  (rh  hpticr6v) 
and  the  Cogitabilo  {rh  yorjrSv)  c-auso 
motion  in  this  way,  i.e.,  without  Ining 
moved  the  mssolves;  moreover  the  Primum 
Appctibilo  and   tlio   Primum    Cogitabilo 


is  a  possibility  that  it  may  1k'  otherwiiie 
than  it  is  as  to  place,  even  though  it 
cannot  be  otlierwise  than  it  is  us  to 
Essentia  (p.  1072,  b.  7). 

But,  as  to  the  Prime  Movent,  which  i^ 
itself  immovwiblo,  and  which  exists  in 
actuality,  it  is  imi)Oa!<ible  t!  at  thnt  lan  U> 
other   than   wi  at   it   is,   in   any    rt'^|x'(-t 


are  coincident  or  identical  (p.  1072,  a.  27).  I  whatever  (p.  1072,  b.  8).  For  the  tir>t 
For  that  which  apjx'ars  beautiful,  is  the  of  all  clumges  is  local  motion,  or  rutitinn 
object  of  ilcsire;  but  tl  at  which  is  benu-  in  a  circle,  and  this  is  exartly  what  Xl*i 
tiful,  is  the  first  object  of  will  (a.  28).  Prime  Movent  imparts  (but  does  not 
Cogitation  is  the  |>riucipium  of  the  two    itself  possess).     It  exists   by   nect^siity. 


(the  ])rimary  fact  or  fundamental  ele- 
UMiit):  we  will  so  au«l  so,  l-ccauso  we 
tliiuk  it  «^ood ;  it  is  not  true  that  wc  think 
it  gt»o<l  1k( auKu  we  will  it  {up(y6fx(6a  8i 
diSri  tiioKc?,  ^taWov  fj  BoKfl  htSri  opty^fifda 
.  2!);.     Now  th(i  Cogitaut  Mind  {voO^) 


and  by  that  npicies  of  nee*  ssily  y,\uo\i 
implies  the  {H-rfcct  and  1»eautiful :  and  in 
thirj  chanicter  it  is  th(?  ori>;inating  prin- 
ciple. For  then'  are  time  varit  tici^  (»f 
necessity:  (I)  That  of  violen<»e,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  natunil  impulse';  {1) 
is  uioveil  by  tl;e  C(>gitabile,  and,  in  the  :  That  ^^ithout  whi»^h  g<K»d  or  pert'tvtiun 
8<ri(s  of  fundamental  Contniri<*M,  the  cannot  be  ha<l ;  (3)  That  which  is  what 
mcMuberH  of  one  u'uh-  <»f  the  series  are  I  it  is  ahKolutely,  without  iM>bhibiIity  <'f 
(\'gitahdia  ptr  8<?  (while  those  of  the  iH'ing  otherwiw.  From  a  principle  of 
other  8i(h'  arc  only  Coj;itjd;ilia  per  aliud  this  nntun*  (/.<•.,  neet^ssary  in  the  two  List 
— yorjr^  5*  t}  irtpa  crvaroixicL  KaO*  avrr.v —  senses)  depend  the  lieuVeil  and  ull 
a.   31;     see    Alex.,    p.    (ItW,   it;,   Bon.).  ,  Natun*  (b.  14). 

ThcfcC  Cogitabilia  per  ae  are  first  as  to!  The  mode  of  existence  (^icr>oiryr)(»f  this 
Essentia  (/.r.,  compured  with  tl  e  Cogita-  Prime  l^lovent  is  for  ever  that  whioli  rrv 
b  lia  pi  r  aliud,  tlay  aic  logically  ;yr/or«):  !  enjoy  in  our  l)eHi  moments,  but  whirh  we 
and  agiiin.  among  Kss(  ntia%  tliat  vari<ty  :  cannot  obtain  p«Tmanently;  for  its  acta- 
\\hi<*h  is  simple  and  actuul  wmes  lir>t  '  ality  its*  If  is  idH>  jileahure  (p.  I(l72,  h. 
(/.''.,  it  is  loj^ioally  jtriuH,  as  cnnipjin  d  Itl),  As  actunlity  is  (ihasure,  m>  the 
with  th«»  eoniiM»und  and  the  potuitjd).  varions  actualities  f»f  waking,  |H»rceivii!«r. 
Now  Tnum  is  not  iduitieal  with  Siui-  cogitating,  an-  to  us  the  ]>leaMintest  put 
piex :  rnuiii  si;;nities  that  wiiieh  is  a  of  our  life;  whih>  hoin^s  and  reiiuni- 
ineabure  ot  something  elst»,  while  Simplex    brnnces  are  pleasing  by  derivation  ln>m 
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them  (but  these  states  we  men  cannot 
enjoy  permanently  and  without  inter- 
mittence).  Cogitation  'per  ae  (i.e.,  cogi- 
tation in  its  most  perfect  condition)  em- 
braces that  which  is  best  per  ie;  and 
most  of  all  when  it  is  most  perfect.  The 
Nods  thus  cogitates  itself  through  par- 
ticipation of  the  Cogitabile:  for  it  be- 
comes itself  cogitable  by  touching  the 
Cogitabile  and  cogitating :  so  that  Gogi- 
tans  and  Cogitabile  become  identicwiL 
For  Noiis  in  general  (the  human  No(k8 
also)  is  in  potentiality  the  recipient  of 
the  Cogitabile,  and  of  Essentia  or  Forms ; 
and  it  comes  into  actuality  by  possessing 
these  Forms.  60  that  whiit  the  Prime 
Movent  possesses  is  more  divine  than  the 
divine  element  which  NoCb  in  general 
involves ;  and  the  actuality  of  theorizing 
is  the  pleasantest  and  best  of  all  con- 
ditions {voTirhs  yhp  yiyvtrau  BiyydifW  koX 
voSiv^  &<rTe  Tairrhv  vovs  Kol  ¥<nfr6v»  rh  yiLp 
ScKTucbf  rov  yotiTov  Kol  rrls  oOcias  ¥ods. 
ivipyti  8i  txj^v  Siar*  iKtiyo  fiaXXou  roirov 
h  doKU  6  voOs  dfToy  tx^iv%  icciX  rj  Otapla  rh 
flduTToy  Kol  liplffToy — ^b.  24.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  passage,  in  which  one  caunot  be 
sure  of  interpreting  rightly.  None  of  the 
commentators  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  pronoun  iKtiuo  seems  to  refer  to  ^ 
v^ais  ri  Koff  atn'tiv — three  lines  back. 
The  contrast  seems  to  be  between  the 
Prime  Movent,  and  NoCts  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  human  NoCls.  Th  ificTiK6y 
cannot  refer  to  the  Prime  Movent,  which 
has  no  potentiality,  but  must  refer  to  the 
human  Noiis,  which  is  not  at  first,  nor 
always,  in  a  state  of  actuality.  MoAAoi' 
seems  equivalent  to  $€i6rfpo¥.  The  ha- 
man  Noiis  has  Bfi6y  n,  by  reason  of  its 
potentiality  to  theorize.). 

Thus  it  is  wontlerful,  if  Qod  has  per- 
petually an  existence  like  that  of  our 
Dest  moments ;  and  still  more  wonderful, 
if  he  has  a  better.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
Life  belongs  to  him :  for  the  actuality  of 
"Sota  is  life,  and  God  is  actuality.  Uia 
life,  eternal  and  best,  is  actuality  per  ie 
(or  par  exeeUence),  We  declare  God  to 
be  an  Animal  ()ptimum  iBtemum,  so 
that  duration  eternal  and  continuous 
(oifibv  avutx^s)  belongs  to  him:  for  that 
is  God  (rovro  yhp  6  0f6$--p.  1072,  b.  30). 

The  Pythagoreans  and  SpeusippuB  are 
mistaken  in  affirming  that  Optimum  and 
Pulchcrrimum  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
oiiginating  principle  {iv  Vx$)>  ^^  ^^^ 
ground  that  the  principles  of  plants  and 
animals  are  indeed  causes,  but  that  the 
beautiful  and  perfect  appears  first  in  the 
results  of  those  principles.  For  the  seed 
first  proceeds  out  of  antecedent  perfect 
animals:  the  first  is  not  seed,  but  the 
perfect  animal.  Thus  we  must  say  that 
the  man  is  prior  to  the  seed:  I  do  not 
mean  the  man  who  sprang  from  the  Boed, 


but  the  other  man  from  whom  the  seed 
proceeded  (p.  1073,  a.  2). 

From  the  preceding  reasonings,  it  is 
evident  that  there  exists  an  Essence 
eternal,  immoveable,  and  separated  from 
all  the  perceivable  Essences.  We  have 
shown  (in  Physica ;  see  Schwegler's 
note)  that  this  Essence  can  have  no  mag- 
nitude; that  it  is  without  parts  and 
indivisible  (p.  1073,  a.  6).  For  it  causes 
in  other  subjects  motion  for  an  infinite 
time ;  and  nothing  finite  can  have  infinite 
power.  For  this  reason  the  Prime  Movent 
cannot  have  finite  mag^tude ;  but  every 
magnitude  is  either  finite  or  infinite,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  infinite  mag- 
nitude ;  therefore  the  Prime  Movent  can 
have  no  ma^itude  at  all.  We  have  also 
shown  that  it  is  unchangeable  in  quality, 
and  without  any  affections  (&ira0is  ical 
iu^aWoltirroy).  For  all  other  varieties  of 
change  are  posterior  as  oompejml  with 
locomotive  change  or  motion  in  spaoe, 
which  is  the  first  of  all.  As  the  I^ime 
Movent  is  exempt  f^m  this  first,  much 
more  is  it  exempt  from  the  others  (a.  13> 

We  must  now  consider  whether  we 
ought  to  recognize  one  such  Movent  or 
Eraence  only,  or  several  of  the  same 
Essences?  and,  if  several,  how  many? 
Respecting  the  number  thereof  we  must 
remember  that  our  predecessors  have 
laid  down  no  clear  or  decisive  doctrines 
(iiro^cif,  p.  1073,  a.  16).  The  Platonio 
theory  of  Ideas  includes  no  peculiar  re- 
searcn  on  this  subject  (a.  18).  The  Pla- 
tonists  call  theac  Ideas  Numbers :  about 
which  they  talk  sometimes  as  if  there 
were  an  innnite  multitude  of  them,  some- 
times as  if  they  were  fixed  as  reaching  to 
the  dekad  and  not  higher — but  Siej 
furnish  no  demonstrative  reason  why 
they  should  stop  at  the  dekad.  We  shaU 
proceed  to  dii»cuss  the  point  consistently 
with  our  preceding  definitions  and  with 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  (a.  23).  The 
Principium,  the  First  of  all  Entia,  is 
immoveable  both  per  ae  and  per  aceideni :  • 
it  causes  motion  in  another  subject,  to 
which  it  imparts  the  first  or  locomotive 
change,  one  and  eternal  (a.  25).  The 
Motum  must  necessarily  be  moved  by 
something;  the  Prime  Movent  must  be 
immoveable  per  ee ;  eternal  motion  must 
bo  caused  by  an  eternal  Movent ;  and  one 
motion  by  one  Movent  (a  30).  But  we 
see  that,  over  and  above  the  simple  ro- 
tation of  the  All  (or  First  Heaven),  whioh 
rotation  we  affirm  to  be  caused  by  the 
Primum  Movens  Immobile,  there  are  also 
other  eternal  rotations  of  the  Planets ;  for 
the  circular  Celestial  Body,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  Physica,  is  eternal  and 
never  at  rest  (a.  32).  We  must  therefore 
necessarily  assume  that  each  of  these 
rotations  of  the  Planets  is  caused  b^  «» 
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Movent  Immoveable  jper  m — by  an  eternal 
Essence  (a.  35).  For  the  Btars  and 
Planets  are  in  their  nature  eternal  Es- 
sences :  that  which  moves  them  must  be 
itself  etemsl,  and  prior  to  that  which  it 
causes  to  be  moved ;  likewise  that  which 
is  prior  to  Essence  must  itself  be  Essence, 
and  canuot  bo  anything  else  (a.  37).  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  must  neces- 
sarily exist  a  number  of  Essences,  each 
eternal  by  nature,  immoveable  per  m,  and 
without  magnitude,  as  Movents  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  and  equal  in  number 
thereto  (a.  88).  These  Essences  are 
arranged  in  an  order  of  first,  second,  &c., 
corresponding  to  the  order  of  the  planet- 
ary rotations  (b.  2).  But  what  the  num- 
ber of  these  rotations  is,  we  must  learn 
from  Astronomy — that  one  among  the 
mathematical  sciences  which  is  most  akin 
iolKftordrris)  to  the  First  Philosophy ;  for 
Astronomy  theorizes  about  Es^nce  per- 
ceivable but  eternal,  while  Arithmetic 
and  Geometry  do  not  treat  of  any  Essence 
at  all  (irepl  ouSc/ims  ovaUu — b.  7).  That 
the  rotations  are  more  in  number  than 
the  rotating  bodies,  is  known  to  all  who 
have  any  tincture  of  Astronomy ;  for  each 
of  the  Planets  is  carried  round  in  more 
than  one  rotation  (b.  10).  But  what  the 
exact  number  of  these  rotations  is,  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  upon  the  authority 
of  some  mathematicians,  for  the  sake  of 
instruction,  that  the  reader  may  have 
some  definite  number  present  to  his 
mind :  for  the  rest,  he  must  both  inves- 
tigate for  himself  and  put  questions  to 
other  investigators;  and,  if  he  learns 
from  the  scientific  men  any  thing  dis- 
senting from  what  we  hero  lay  down,  he 
must  love  both  disbentients  but  follow 
that  one  wlio  reasons  most  accurately 
(^lAcri^  fiiy  6fi<f>or€povs,  irtldtffdcu  8^  rois 
kKpi$(aT€pois — b.  16). 

Aristotle  tlien  proceeds  to  unfold  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  planetary 
spheres  and  the  corrective  or  counter- 
rolling  (iiyt\irro6(rai )  spheres  implicated 
with  them  (p.  1073,  b.  17— p.  1074,  a.  14). 
He  afterwards  proceeds :  Let  the  number 
of  spheres  thus  be  forty-seven  ;  so  that  it 
will  be  reasonable  to  assume  the  Immove- 
able Movent  Essences  and  Principles  to 
be  foity-seven  also,  as  well  as  the  per- 
ceivable spheres  (<w(i%r<£f — p.    1074,  a. 
16)  :  we  say  reasonable  (t^Xoyoy)^  for  we 
shall  leave  to  stronger  heads  to  declare  it 
necessary.    But,  since  there  cannot  be  any 
rt>tation  except  such  as  contributes  to  the 
rotation  of  one  of  the  Planets,  and  since 
we  mu8t  assume  that  each  Nature  and 
each  Essence  is  exempt  from  extraneous 
afiection  and  possessed  per  se  of  the  Best 
as  an  end,  so  there  will  be  no  other 
Nature    besides    the    forty-seven   above 
enumerated,  and  this   number  will  be  ! 


the  neoessofy  total  of  the  EaMHoea  (k.  SIX 
For,  if  there  were  any  others,  they  would 
cause  motion  by  serving  aa  an  end  for 
some  rotation  to  aspire  to  (ku^qiw  &r  ^ 
r4\os  oiccu  ^opat — a.  23);  but  it  is  im- 
possible  that  there  can  be  any  other 
rotation  besides  those  that  have  been 
enumerated. 

We  may  fairly  infer  this  from  ths 
bodies  which  axe  carried  in  rotation  ^k 
rmr  p9pofi4tmv—p,  1074,  a.  24).  For,  if 
every  carrier  exists  naturally  for  the  sake 
of  the  thing  carried,  and  if  every  curreot 
or  rotation  is  a  current  of  aomethiug 
carried,  there  can  exist  no  current  either 
for  the  sake  of  itself  or  for  the  sake  of 
some  other  current.  Every  current  most 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Planets,  and 
with  a  view  to  their  rotation.  For,  if 
one  current  existed  for  the  sake  of 
another,  tiiis  last  must  exist  for  the  sake 
of  a  third,  and  ao  on ;  but  you  cannot  go 
on  in  this  way  ad  infinitum ;  and  tliert* 
fore  the  end  of  every  current  must  be, 
one  or  other  of  the  Divine  Bodies  which 
are  carried  round  in  the  heavens  (a.  31 :. 

That  there  is  only  one  Heaven,  we  may 
plainly  see.  For,  if  there  were  many 
heavens,  aa  there  are  many  men,  the 
principium  of  each  would  be  one  in  tpede^ 
though  the  principia  would  be  many  ta 
numero  (p.  1074,  a.  33).  But  all  thmgt 
that  are  many  in  number,  have  Matter, 
and  are  many,  by  reason  of  their  Matter; 
for  to  all  these  many,  there  is  one  and 
the  same  Form  {xiyos) — definition  or 
rational  explanation :  e.g.y  one  for  all 
men,  among  whom  Sokratee  is  one  (a.  35X 
But  the  First  Essence  has  no  flatter  : 
for  it  is  an  Actual  (rh  84  rl  ^r  •Irai  owe 
^X**  CAtjk  rb  irpwToy  ^Kr«Acx<ta  y^(^~~^ 
36).  The  Primum  Movens  Immobile  is 
therefore  One,  both  in  definition  and  ia 
number:  aocordinglv,  the  M«»tum — thnt 
which  is  moved  both  eternally  und  con- 
tinuously—is One  also.  There  exitftt 
therefore  only  one  Heaven  (p.  1074,  a. 
38). 

Now  it  has  been  handed  down  in  a 
mythical  woy,  from  the  old  and  mo»t 
ancient  teachers  (p.  1074,  b.  1)  to  their 
successors,  that  these  (Eternal  Essences) 
are  gods,  and  that  the  divine  element 
comprehends  all  nature  (Sri  $hU  r«  •Iffuf 
olrroi  ical  ircpi^x'*  "^^  Ottop  riip  HKiiv  ^vcim 
— b.  3).  The  other  accompaniments  of 
the  received  creed  have  been  superadded 
with  a  view  to  persuading  the  multitude 
and  to  useful  purposes  for  the  laws  and 
the  common  interest  (b.  4);  wheivfore 
the  gods  have  been  depicted  as  like  to 
men  and  to  some  other  animals,  combined 
with  other  similar  accompaniments.  If 
a  man,  abstracting  from  these  stories, 
accepts  only  the  first  and  fundamental 
truth— That    they  conceived    the  Fittt 
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Essenoes  as  gods,  he  will  consider  it  as  a 
divine  doctrine  {dtlws  hv  dp^eOai  voyltrutv 
— b.  9),  preserved  and  handed  down  as 
fragments  of  truth  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  For  probably  all  art  and  philo- 
sophy and  truth  have  been  many  times 
discovered,  lost,  and  rediscovered.  To 
this  point  alone,  and  thus  far,  the  opinion 
of  our  fathers  and  of  the  first  men  is 
evident  to  us  (b.  14). 

There  are  however  various  difficulties 
connected  with  the  NoCls ;  for  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  divine  than  the  visible 
celestial  objects,  and  yet  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  its  condition  can  be  to  be 
such  (p.  1074,  b.  17).  For,  if  it  cogitates 
nothing  but  is  in  the  condition  of  slumber 
and  inaction,  what  ground  can  there  be 
for  respecting  it  (ji  tiv  tXt)  rh  <r€fiv6v — b. 
18)?  And,  if  it  cogitates  something 
actually,  yet  if  this  process  depends  upon 
somctliing  foreign  and  independent  (t.0., 
upon  the  Gogitatum),  the  No(is  cannot 
be  the  best  Essence ;  since  it  is  then  essen- 
tially not  Cogitation  in  act,  but  only  the 
potentiality  of  Cogitation ;  while  its  title 
to  respect  arises  from  actual  Cogitation. 
Again,  whether  we  assume  its  Essence  to 
be  Cogitation  actual  or  Cogitation  po- 
tential, vhat  does  it  cogitate  ?  It  must 
cogitate  either  itself,  or  something  dif- 
ferent from  itself;  and,  if  the  latter, 
either  always  the  same  Cogitatum,  or 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another.  But 
is  there  no  difference  whether  its  Cugi* 
tatum  is  honourable  or  vulgar?  Are 
there  not  some  things  which  it  is  absurd 
to  cogitate?  Evidently  the  Notts  must 
cogitate  what  is  most  divine  and  most 
honourable,  without  any  change;  for,  if 
it  did  change,  it  must  change  for  the 
worse,  and  that  very  change  would  a£ 
once  (ii^ri)  be  a  certain  motion ;  whereas 
the  No{is  is  essentially  immoveable  (b.  27). 
Firat  of  all,  if  the  Essence  of  the  NoCls 
be,  not  Cogitation  actual  but.  Cogitation 
potential,  we  may  reasonably  conceive 
that  the  perpetuity  of  Cogitation  would 
be  fatiguing  to  it  (b.  29) ;  next,  we  see 
plainly  that  there  must  exist  something 
else  more  honourable  than  the  Noils; 
namely,  the  Cogitatum ;  for  to  cogitate, 
and  the  act  of  cogitation,  will  belong 
even  to  one  who  cogitates  the  vilest  object. 
If  cogitation  of  vile  objects  be  detestiaible 
{<p(VKr6v,  b.  32) — for  not  to  see  some 
things  is  better  than  to  see  them — Cogi- 
tation cannot  be  the  best  of  all  things 
{i.e.  Cogitation  absolutely,  whatever  be 
the  Cogitatum). 

Since  the  No(is  is  itself  the  best  of  all 
things,  it  must  employ  its  cogitation 
upon  itself  and  nothing  else.  Its  cogita- 
tion will  thus  be  Cogitation  of  Cogitation 
(aurhv  iSipa  votlf  c2ir«p  itrrX  rh  KpdrurTOv, 
Kol    tvrw   r\    y<<i]<ris    ko^ctcwj    viri<fis — p. 


1074,  b.  35)  Yet,  if  we  look  to  the 
human  mind,  Cognition,  Perception, 
Opinion,  Mental  Discourse,  &c.,  appear 
always  as  having  direct  reference  to 
somerthing  else,  and  as  referring  each  to 
itself  only  in  an  indirect  and  secondary 
way  (del  &AAov — owt^j  8*  iv  irap4py<p — b. 
36);  and  further,  if  to  cogitate  is  one  thing 
and  to  be  cogitated  another  thing,  in 
which  of  the  two  points  of  view  will  the 
bene  of  the  Noils  consist  ?  To  be  Cogita- 
tion, and  to  be  a  Cogitatum,  are  not 
logically  the  same  (oM  yiip  rabrh  rh  thai 
yo^fffi  «ral  yoovfi^vcp — b.  38). 

But  may  we  not  meet  these  difflcolties 
by  replying  that  there  are  some  things  in 
which  Cognition  is  identical  with  the 
Cognitum?  that  is,  in  those  Cognita 
which  are  altogether  exempt  from 
Matter?  In  Constructive  cognitions  witli- 
out  Matter,  the  Form  and  the  t.  if.  c.  is 
both  Cognitum  and  Cognitio ;  in  Theore- 
tical cognitions  without  Matter,  the  Notion 
and  the  Cogitation  is  itself  the  Cognitum 
(A  \6yos  rh  irpayfia  iral  rj  v^ffis).  Since  it 
appears,  therefore,  that,  wherever  there 
is  no  Matter,  Cogitatum  and  Nods  are 
not  different,  the  same  will  be  true  of  the 
divine  Nods :  its  C^itatio  and  its  Cogita- 
tum will  be  identical  (p.  1075,  a.  5). 

One  farther  difficulty  remains,  if  we 
suppose  the  Cogitatum  to  be  a  Compound 
{aMtroy) ;  for,  on  that  supposition,  the 
Cogitans  would  change  m  running 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  whole. 
But  the  reply  seems  to  be,  that  every 
thing  which  has  not  Matter  is  indivisible 
and  not  compound  Cp.  1075,  a.  7).  As 
the  human  Nods,  being  that  which  deals 
with  compounds,  comports  itself  for  a 
certain  time — for  it  does  not  attain  its 
bene  in  cogitating  this  or  that  part  of  the 
compound,  but  in  apprehending  a  certain 
total  or  completion  which  is  something 
different  from  any  of  the  parts— so  does 
the  divine  Nods,  engaged  in  cogitation  of 
itself,  comport  itself  in  perpetuity  (a.  10). 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is — ^in 
what  manner  the  nature  of  the  Universe  (4 
rov  Hkov  <p6ins — p.  1075,  a.  11)  includes 
Bonum  and  Optimum.  Is  Bonum  in- 
cluded as  something  separate  and  as  an 
adjunct  by  itself  transcendent  ?  Or  is  it 
immanent,  pervading  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent  parts  ?  Or  does 
it  exist  in  both  ways  at  once,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  diBciplined  army;  for,  in  thin 
latter,  Bonum  belongs  both  to  the  array 
and  to  the  general,  and  indeed  more  to 
the  latter,  since  the  array  is  directed  by 
the  general,  not  the  general  by  the  array. 
All  things  in  the  universe  are  marithalled 
in  a  certain  orderly  way  -  the  aquatio 
creatures,  the  aerial,  and  the  plants ;  but 
all  things  are  not  marshalled  alike.  The 
universe  is  not  such  that  there  is  no 
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relation  between  one  thing  and  another : 
there  is  such  a  relation  ;  for  every  thing 
is  marshalled  with  a  view  to  one  end, 
though  in  different  degrees.  As,  in  a 
family  the  freemen  have  least  discretion 
left  to  them  to  act  at  haphazard,  but  all 
or  most  of  their  proceedings  are  regulated, 
while  slaves  and  oxen  are  not  required  to 
do  much  towards  the  oomimon  good,  but 
are  left  for  the  most  part  to  act  at  hazard, 
— ^in  this  way  the  principium  of  each  is 
arranged  by  nature  (a.  23).  For  example, 
every  thing  must  necessarily  come  to 
the  termination  of  one  individual  ex- 
istence to  make  room  for  another :  there 
are  also  some  other  facts  and  conditions 
common  to  all  things  in  the  universe 
{x4yM  8*  otov  fU  yf  rh  hioKpiOriytu  apdymi 
avaaiy  ixSety — a.  23 ;  see  the  explanation 
of  iiaKpiOfiyUf  given  by  Bonitz,  Gomm.  p. 
519 — not  very  certain). 

In  concluding  this  exposition,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  absurdities  and  im- 
possibilities which  attach  to  all  others, 
nor  what  is  advanced  by  the  most  in- 
genious philosophers  before  us,  nor  which 
of  their  theories  carries  with  it  the  fewest 
difficulties  rp.  1075,  a.  27). 

That  all  things  proceed  from  Con- 
traries, all  these  philosophers  agree  in 
affirming.  But  it  is  not  true  that  all 
things  arc  generated,  nor  that  they  are 
generated  from  contraries ;  for  the  celes- 
tial substance  is  not  generated  at  all, 
nor  has  it  any  contrary.  Moreover,  in 
those  cases  where  there  really  are  con- 
traries, these  philosophers  do  not  teach 
us  how  generation  can  take  place  out  of 
them  ;  for  contrari<js  themselves  have  no 
effect  upon  each  other.  Now  our  doctrine 
sr)lves  this  difficulty  reasonably,  by  in- 
trotlucing  a  tertium  quid  (p.  1075,  a.  31) 
— Matter.  Some  of  those  philosophers 
erroneously  consider  Matter  to  be  itself 
one  of  the  contraries :  they  consider  the 
Unequal  as  matter  or  substratum  to  the 
Equal ;  or  the  Many  as  matter  or  sub- 
stratum to  the  One ;  (Evil,  as  opposed  to 
Good,.  We  resolve  this  in  the  same 
way :  our  Matter  is  one,  is  contrary  itself 
to  nothing,  but  may  be  potentially  either 
of  two  contraries.  Farthermore,  if  we 
admit  the  doctrine  that  Kvil  itself  is 
Matter  or  one  of  the  elements,  the  in- 
ference will  follow  that  every  tiling 
whatever,  except  the  Unum  it&elf,  par- 
takes of  Evil  (a.  6). 

Some  philosophers  do  not  admit  either 
Good  or  Evil  to  he  principles  at  all ; 
but  they  ore  manifestly  wrong;  for  in 
all  things  Good  is  most  of  all  the  prin- 
ciple (p.  1075,  a.  37  .  Others  again  are 
80  far  right  that  they  recognize  Good 
as  a  principle :  but  they  do  not  tell  us 
how  it  is  a  principle — whether  as  End, 
or  M  Movent,  or  as  Form. 


Empedokles  lays  down  a  strange  < 
trine:  he  makes  Friendship  to  be 
Good  (p.  1075,  b.  2).  But,  in  hla  the 
Friendship  is  principle  partly  as  Moif 
for  its  function  is  to  bring  to^ 
(arwdyu  yiip — b.  3);  partly  aa  Ma 
for  it  is  itself  a  portion  of  the  mix 
(jUpiow  rov  filyfieeros — b.  4).  Now,  < 
granting  the  possibility  that  the  s 
thing  may  be  per  accident  (xorck  oi/j 
firiKds — ^b.  5,  i.e^  by  special  coincide 
in  any  one  particnuur  case)  principl 
Movent,  ana  also  principle  as  Mai 
nevertheless  the  two  are  not  the  s 
logicallyand  by  definition.  Under  wl 
of  the  two,  therefore,  are  we  to  rec 
Friendship?  It  is  moreover  ano 
strange  feature  in  the  theory  of  £t 
dokles,  that  he  makes  Enmity  tc 
indestructible;  for  this  very  Enmit 
with  him  the  nature  and  principh 
EvU  (b.  8). 

Anaxagoras  declares  Grood  to  be 
principle  as  Movent ;  for,  in  his  the 
NoOs  causes  motion  ;  but  it  causes 
tion  with  a  view  to  some  end.  whicl 
of  course  different  from  itself;  so  \ 
the  real  principle  is  different  from  Ni 
unless  indeed  he  adopted    one  of 
tenets ;  for  we  too  say  that,  in  a  cerl 
sense,  the  medical  art  is  health  (p.  1( 
b.  10 ;  Z.  vii.  p.  1032,  b.  10),     It  is  m 
over  absurd,  that  Anaxagoras  docs 
recognize  anv  contrary  to  Good  and 
the    Noiis    (o.    11).     (lionitz    rema 
Comm.    p.    522: — Aristotle  means   1 
Anaxagoras  was  wrong,  because  he  fa 
**  ad  earn  deven>re  rationem,   ut    in 
lectum  sui  ipsius  intelligentiam  ideoi 
sui  ipsius  r4\os  esse  statuerct  *' ;  f artl 
he  remarks,  on  the  line  b.  10 — iroroi 
'koI   rh  dvayrioy  fiii  votrjceu  r^  iyaS^ 
Ty  v^ :   "  Quid  enim  ?   nonne  paritei 
eodem   jure    yovs    afiiyfisy   quern    pi« 
Anaxagoras,  ab    onini    oontr.irietite 
oppoditione  immunis  sit,  ac  pi  inni»  uv 
apud    Aristotelem ? "  —  Aristotle    wo 
have  replied  to  this:  *'  I  n.oi>gnizo  }»i 
ciples  of  Evil  under  the  names  of  i 
and  (rrtpriffis ;  the  last  of  the  two  In- 
directly opposed  to  Form  (Uegulurit} 
Good),   the  first   of  the   two   Iwing 
different  and  equally  ready  as  a  rceipi 
botli  for  evil  and  for  good.     My  Tri 
Movent  acts  like  an  ipvfityoy  in  cauK 
motion  in  the  Ctlestial  Substance : 
motion  of  this  last  is  pure  Good,  with 
any  mixture  of  Evil.     But,  when  t 
motion  is  transmitted  to  the  sublun^ 
elements,  it   becomes  corrupted   by  i 
and    <Tr(pTi<ri5t    so    that     Evil     U-o^r 
mingled   with    the   Good.      Anaxagt' 
recognizes  no  counteracting    principi 
analogous  to  Cat?  and   artpri<ri%,  so  ti 
Evil,    on    his    theory,    remains     ud 
plained") 
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Those  philofiophers  who  lay  down  Con- 
traries as  their  principles,  do  not  make 
proper  use  of  these  Contraries,  unless 
their  language  be  improved  or  modified 
(p.  1075,  b.  12).  Nor  do  they  tell  us  why 
some  things  are  destructible,  other  things 
indestructible;  for  they  trace  all  things 
to  the  same  principles.  Some  make  fdl 
things  to  proceed  from  Non-Ens :  others, 
to  escape  that  necessity,  make  all  things 
One  (and  thus  recognize  no  real  change 
or  generation  at  all— the  Eleates,  b.  16). 
Again,  not  one  of  them  tells  us  why 
generation  must  always  be,  or  what  is  the 
cause  of  generation.  Once  more,  those 
who  recognize  two  contrary  principles 
must  necessarily  recognize  a  third  superior 
to  both  (b.  18);  and  the  Platonists  with 
their  Ideas  are  under  the  like  necessity. 
For  they  must  assign  some  reason  why 
particular  things  partake  of  these  Ideas. 

Other  philosophers,  moreover,  must 
consistently  with  their  theories  recognize 
something  contrary  to  Wisdom  and  to  the 
most  venerable  Cognition.  But  we  are 
under  no  such  necessity;  for  there  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  First  (t^  irp6r^y 
All  contraries  involve  Matter,  and  are  in 
potentiality  the  same:  one  of  the  two 
contraries  is  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
other ;  but  the  First  has  no  contrary  (p. 
1075.  b.  24). 

» '  Again,  if  there  be  no  Entia  beyond  the 
Pereeptibilia,  there  can  bo  no  beginning, 
no  arrangement  in  order,  no  veneration, 
no  celestial  bodies  or  proceeaings  (fe., 
all  these  will  remain  unexplained). 
There  will  always  be  a  beginning  behind 
the  beginning,  ad  infinitum  ;  as  there  is 
in  the  theories  of  all  the  theologians  and 
physical  philosophers  (p.  1075,  b.  27). 
And,  even  if  we  recognize,  beyond  th6 


Pereeptibilia,  Ideas  or  Numbers,  these 
are  causes  of  nothing;  or,  if  causes  of 
any  thing,  they  are  certainly  not  causes 
of  motion.  How,  moreover,  can  Magni- 
tude, and  a  Continuum  arise  out  of  that 
which  has  no  Magnitude?  Number 
cannot,  either  as  Movent  or  as  Form, 
produce  a  Continuum  (b.  30  u 

Again,  (Contraries  cannot  oe  principles, 
because)  no  Contrary  can  be  essentially 
Constructive  and  essentially  Movent  (p. 
1075,  b.  31);  for  Contraries  involve 
Matter  and  Potentiality,  and  may  pos- 
sibly, therefore,  not  exist.  And,  if  there 
be  Potentiality,  it  will  oome  prior  to 
Actuality :  upon  that  supposition  there- 
fore (t.e.,  of  Contraries  as  the  fundamental 
principles)  Entia  could  not  be  eternal. 
nni  Entia  are  eternal;  therefore  these 
theories  must  be  in  part  amended :  we 
have  shown  how  (b.  34). 

Farther,  none  of  these  theories  explains 
how  it  is  that  numbers  coalesce  into  One ; 
or  soul  and  body  into  One ;  or  Form  and 
Matter  into  one  Concrete.  Nor  can  they 
explain  this,  unless  they  adopt  our  doc- 
trine, that  the  Movent  bring;s  about  this 
coalition  (p.  1075,  b.  37). 

Those  philosophers  (like  Speusippus^ 
who  recognize  many  different  grades  ana 
species  of  Entia  (first  the  Mathematical 
Number,  &c.X  with  separate  principles 
for  each,  make  the  Elssence  of  the 
Universe  to  be  incoherent  (JxtiaoBMri — 
p.  1076,  a.  1)  and  set  up  many  distinct 
principles;  for  none  of  these  Essences 
contributes  to  or  bears  upon  the  re- 
mainder, whether  it  exists  or  does  not 
exist.  Now  Entia  are  not  willing  to  be 
badly  governed  (t^  tk  6vra  o6  fio6\rra 
iroAiTc^c<r0cu  Kcucm.  "  ohK  iyoShr  iroXvicoi- 
poyiri*  €h  Koipayos** — p.  1076,  a.  4). 
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Gb.  1. — The  science  of  Nature  ha«  for 
ita  principal  object— Bodies,  Magnitudes, 
and  the  various  affections  and  movements 
of  Bodies  and  Magnitudes;  also  the 
beginnings  or  principles  of  this  sort  of 
Essence.  The  (Continuous  is  that  which 
is  divisible  into  parts  perpetually  divi- 
Bible :  and  Body  is  that  which  is  divisible 
in  every  direction.  Of  magnitudes,  some 
(lines)  are  divisible  only  in  one  direction ; 
otiiers  (planes)  only  in  two  directions; 
others  again  (bodies)  in  three  directions. 
This  is  the  maximum :  there  is  no  other 
magnitude  beyond;  for  three  are  all, 
and  to  say'* in  three  directions "  is  the 
same  as  to  say  '*  m  all  directions."  As 
the  Pythagoreans  say,  The  Universe  and 
All  Tiiines  are  determined  by  Three:  in 
End,  Middle,  an  I  Beginning,  lies  the 
number  of  the  Universe,  or  the  Triad.  We 
have  received  those  as  laws  from  nature, 
and  we  accordingly  employ  this  number 
(Three)  for  solemnities  in  honour  of  the 
Gods.  Moreover,  we  apply  our  predicates 
on  the  same  principle ;  for  we  call  Two,  and 
The  Two — Both,  but  we  do  not  call  them 
all.  Three  is  the  lirst  number  to  which 
we  apply  the  nredicato  All.  Herein  (as 
was  observed  oefore)  we  follow  the  lead 
of  Nature  herself.  Since  therefore  these 
three  phrases — AllThinj?s,The  Universe, 
The  Perfect  or  CJompleto — do  not  bpeci- 
flcally  differ  from  euch  other,  but  ore 
distinguished  only  in  respect  of  the 
matter  or  occ^isions  on  which  they  are 
applied.  Body  is  the  only  kind  of  mag- 
nitude which  can  be  docland  Perfect  or 
Complete,  that  is.  All :  for  it  is  the  only 
magnitude  dotemiined  or  defined  by  the 
Three.  Being  diviHible  in  three  direc- 
tions, it  is  divisible  every  way;  other 
magnitudes  are  divisible  either  only  in 
one  way  or  only  in  two.  Magnitudes  are 
both  divisible  and  continuous  according 
to  the  number  by  which  they  are  desig- 
nated— continuous  in  one  direction,  in 
two,  in  three,  or  all.  All  divisible  magni- 
tudes are  also  continuous:  win  thcr  all 
continuous  ma<niitudes  are  divisible, 
is  not  yet  cletir.  But  what  is  riear 
is — that  there  is  no  upward  transition 
to  a  higher  genus  beyond  Body,  as  there 


is  firom  line  to  nufaoe,  and  from  lur- 
face  to  Body.  If  there  were.  Body 
would  not  l>e  perfect  or  complete  as  a 
magnitude;  for  the  transition  would  be 
made  at  the  point  of  deficiency ;  but  the 
perfect  or  complete  can  have  no  defi- 
ciency :  it  stretches  every  way.  Such  is 
each  body  included  as  a  part  in  the  uni- 
verse :  it  has  dimensions  in  eyery  direc- 
tion. Yet  each  is  distinguished  from  its 
neighbour  by  contact,  and  each  therefore 
in  a  certain  sense  is  many.  But  the 
Universe  (rh  wow)  including  all  these 
parts  is  of  neoeasity  perfect  and  com- 
plete ;  extending  not  merely  in  one  wsj, 
and  in  another  way  not,  but  v^Crrp,  as  tlio 
word  literally  means  (ss.  1-4). 

Ch.  2. — Respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Universe,  we  shall  enquire  presently 
whether  in  the  aggregate  it  be  infinite  or 
of  finite  magnitude.  But  first  let  us 
speak  about  its  different  constituent 
species,  proceeding  on  the  following 
basis.  I  affirm  that  all  natural  bodies 
and  magnitudes  are  per  m  locally 
moveable ;  and  that  Nature  is  to  them  a 
beginning  or  principle  of  motion.  Now 
all  Local  Motion  (known  by  the  name  «>f 
<f>opd)  is  either  Rectilinear  or  Circalar, 
or  compounded  of  the  two;  for  these  two 
are  the  only  simple  motions,  by  reasi'>n 
that  the  only  two  simple  magnitudes  are 
the  rectilinear  and  the  circular.  The 
circular  is  motion  round  the  centre  ;  the 
rectilinear  is  motion  cither  downward 
towards  the  centre  or  upwards  fn>m  the 
centre.  These  three  are  the  only  simple 
modes  of  motion  or  currents :  as  I  said  in 
the  last  ehipter  that  botly  was  made  com- 
plete in  the  number  three,  so  also  the 
motion  of  body  is  made  complete  in 
the  number  three.  Now,  as  there  are 
some  b(»dies  (such  as  fir<%  earth,  and 
their  cognates)  which  are  simple  t.r , 
which  have  in  themselves  a  natunl 
bej^inning  or  principle  of  motion  \  and 
others  which  are  compounds  of  these,  s<> 
also  there  must  be  simple  motions  Indoni:- 
ing  to  the  former  and  comj>ound  motionsi 
bihmgingto  the  latter;  such  conijK>und 
motions  being  determined  by  the  pn*- 
ponderant  element  ther<*in  8ince,  thea»- 
fore,  circular  motion  is  a  simple  minle  of 
motion,  and  since  simple  modes  of  motion 
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belong  only  to  simple  bodies,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  partionlar  variety  of 
simple  body,  whose  especial  nature  it  is 
to  be  carried  round  in  circular  motion. 
By  violence,  indeeil,  one  body  might  be 
moved  in  a  mode  belonging  to  another ; 
but  not   by   nature.      Moreover,    since 
motion    against    nature    is   opposite   to 
motion  conformable  to  nature,  and  since 
each  mode  has  one  single  opposite,  simple 
circular  motion,  if  it  be  not  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  this    body,    must    be 
against  its  nature.      If  then  the  body 
rotating  in  a  circle  be  fire  or  any  of  the 
other  elements,  its  natural  mode  oi  motion 
must  be  opposite  to  circular  motion.    But 
each  thing  has  only  one  opposite;  and 
up  and  down  are  each  other's  opposites. 
If   then    the   body  which  rotates  in  a 
circle  rotates  thus  against  nature,  it  must 
have  some  oth<'r  mode  of  motion  con- 
formable to  nature.     But  this  is  impos- 
sible :  for,  if  the  motion  conformable  to 
its  nature  bo  motion  upwards,  the  body 
must  be  fire  or  air ;  if  motion  downwards, 
the  body  must  be  earth  or  water  (and 
there  is  no  other  simple  mode  of  motion 
that  it  can  have).      Moreover,  its  rota- 
tory motion  must  be  a  first  motion ;  for 
the  perfect  is  prior  in  nature  to  the  im- 
perfect.   Now  the  circle  is  perfect ;  but 
no  straight  line  is  perfect:  neither  an 
infinite  straight  line,  for  in  order  to  be 
perfect,  it    must  have  an    end    and  a 
boundary;  nor  any  finite  straight  line, 
for  e^ich  has  something  without  it  and 
may  be  prolonged  at  pleasure.    So  that, 
if  motion    first   by  nature  belong  to  a 
body  first  by  nature,  if  circular  motion  (as 
being  perfect)  be    prior    to    rectilinear 
motion,  and  if  rectilinecur  motion  belong 
to  a  first  or  a  simple  body,  as  we  see  both 
in  fire  and  in  earth, — we  may  be  sure  h 
fortiori  that  circular  motion  belongs  to  a 
simple  body,  and  that  there  is,  besides 
the  four  elements  here,  prior  to  them  and 
more    divine    than    them,    a    different 
body   of    special    nature    and    essence. 
Indeed,  since  circular  motion  is  against 
the  nature  of  these  four  elements,  there 
must  be  some  other  different  body  to 
whoso  nature  it  is  conformable.    There 
must  thus  be  some  simple  and  primary 
body,  whose   nature  it  is  to  be  carried 
round  in  a  circle,  as  earth  is  carried 
downwards  and   fire   upwards.    On  the 
assumption    that  the   revolving    bodies 
revolved    against   their   own    nature,  it 
would  be  wonderful  and  even  unreason- 
able that  this  one  single  mode  of  motion, 
being  thun  contrary  to  nature,  should  be 
continuous  and  eternal ;  for  in  all  other 
things  we  see  that  what  is  contrary  to 
nature  dies  away  most  speedily.    Now, 
if  the  revolving  body  were  fire,  as  some 
affirm,  the  revolving  motion  would  be 


just  aa  much  contrary  to  its  nature  aa 
motion  downwards ;  for  the  natural 
motion  of  fire  is  upwards  or  away  from 
the  centre.  Reasoning  from  all  these 
premisses,  we  may  safely  conclude  that, 
distinct  from  all  these  bodies  which  are 
here  around  us,  there  exists  a  body  whose 
nature  is  more  honourable  in  proportion 
to  its  greater  distance  from  us  here  (ss. 
1-13). 

Ch.  3. — We  plainly  cannot  affirm  that 
every  body  is  either  heavy  or  light : 
meaning  by  heavy,  that  which  is  carried 
by  its  nature  downwards  or  towards  the 
centre ;  by  light,  that  which  is  carried  by 
its  nature  upwards  or  away  from  the 
centre.  Heaviest  (or  earth)  is  that  which 
underlies  all  other  downward  moving 
bodies,  lightest  (fire)  is  that  which  floats 
above  all  upward  moving  bodies.  Air 
and  water  are  both  light  and  heavy, 
relatively,  but  relatively  to  different 
terms  of  comparison ;  thus,  water  is  heavy 
as  oompckred  to  air  and  fire,  light  as 
compared  to  earth.  But  that  body  whose  - 
nature  it  is  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  cannot 
possibly  have  either  heaviness  or  levity ; 
for  it  cannot  move  in  a  right  line, 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  nor  either 
by  nature  or  against  nature.  Not  by 
nature,  for,  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
identical  with  some  one  of  the  four 
elements ;  not  against  nature,  because,  if 
it  moved  upwards  against  nature,  this 
would  prove  that  motion  downwards  was 
0(mformable  to  its  nature,  and  it  would 
thus  be  identical  with  earth  :  we  have 
already  seen  that,  if  a  body  moves  up- 
wards against  nature,  it  must  move  down- 
wards according  to  nature,  and  vice  vend. 
Now  the  same  natural  motion  which 
belongs  to  any  body  as  a  whole,  belongs 
also  to  its  minute  fhtgments  (to  the  whole 
earth  and  to  any  of  its  constituent  clods). 
Accordingly  the  revolving  body  in  its 
local  movement  of  revolution  cannot 
possibly  be  dragged  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, either  upward  or  downward, — 
neither  the  whole  nor  any  portion  there- 
of. It  is  alike  reasonable  to  conceive  it 
as  ungenerable,  indestructible,  incapable 
both  of  increase  and  of  qualitative 
change  (fiyau^^s  koL  araWolurow).  It  can- 
not be  generated,  because  every  thing 
generated  comes  out  of  a  substratum  and 
an  opposite,  into  which  it  relapses  on 
being  destroyed.  Now  the  revolving 
body  has  no  opposite;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  opposite  bodies  have 
their  currents  of  motion  opposite,  and 
there  is  no  current  of  motion  opposite  to 
that  of  circular  rotation.  Nature  has 
rightly  excepted  this  ungenerable  and 
indestructible  substance  from  the  action 
of  contraries,  in  which  generation  and 
destruction  occur.    It  is  edso  incapable  of 
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increase  or  diminution,  because  these 
processes  take  place  through  the  acoee- 
sion  of  new  cognate  materials ;  and  in 
this  case  there  are  none  such.  It  is 
farther  incapable  of  ^aalitative  change, 
because  this  always  implies  the  being 
affected  favourably  or  nnfttvourably  (trd- 
Bos) ;  and  this  last  never  takes  place,  in 
plimts  or  in  animals,  without  some  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  quantity  (ss. 
1-5). 

This  Celestial  Substance  is  thus 
eternal,  ungenerable,  indestructible,  no- 
way increased  nor  diminished,  neither 
growing  old  nor  capable  of  disturbing 
affections  nor  changeable  in  quality. 
Herein  the  evidence  of  reason  and  that  of 
phenomena  concur.  For  all  men,  Hellenes 
and  Barbarians,  have  some  belief  respect- 
ing the  Gods,  and  all  who  believe  Qods 
to  exist  assign  to  the  divine  nature  the 
uppermost  place  in  the  Eosmos;  an 
immortal  place  going  naturally  along 
with  immortal  persons.  Our  perceptions 
confirm  this  sufficiently,  at  least  when  we 
speak  with  reference  to  human  belief. 
For  not  the  smallest  change  has  ever 
been  observed  in  the  celestial  substance, 
throughout  all  past  time.  Under  these 
impressions,  the  ancients  gave  to  it  the 
name  which  it  now  bears ;  for  the  same 
opinions  suggest  themselves  to  us  not 
once,  nor  twice,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
times  Hence  the  ancients,  regarding 
the  First  Body  as  something  distinct 
from  Fire,  Earth,  Air,  or  Water,  called 
the  uppermost  place  ^ther,  from  its 
being  always  running  (iirb  rov  6f7v  iff), 
the  adverbial  designation  being  derived 
from  eternal  duration.  Anaxagoms  cm- 
ploys  this  nnme  improperly :  he  calls  Fire 
oy  the  name  of  ^ther  (s.  6). 

It  is  plain,  from  all  we  have  said,  that 
the  simple  bodies  cannot  be  more  in 
number  than  those  just  indicated;  for 
a  simple  body  must  of  necessitv  have  a 
simple  mode  of  motion,  and  there  are 
only  three  simple  modes  of  motion — one 
circular  and  two  rectilinear,  one  of  these 
being  from  the  centre,  the  other  towards 
the  centre  (s.  7). 

Ch.  4. — That  Circular  Rotation  has  no 
motion  opposed  to  it,  may  be  shown  by 
several  difierent  arguments.  If  there 
were  any,  it  would  certainly  be  recti- 
linear motion;  for  convex  and  concave, 
though  each  respi'ctively  opposed  to  the 
other,  are,  when  both  put  together,  op- 

E>Bed  as  a  couple  to  rectilinear  motion, 
ut  each  variety  of  rectilinear  motion 
has  another  variety  of  rectilinear  motion 
opposed  to  it;  and  each  thing  has  but 
one  op])ositc.  Moreover  the  oppositions 
between  one  motion  (or  one  current — 
^pd)  and  another  are  founded  ufion  op- 
positions of  place,  which  are  three  in 


number :  (1)  Above  and  Below ;  (2) 
Before  and  Behind;  (3)  Bight  and  Left 
Now  the  motion  in  circular  rotation  ftem 
from  A  to  B  is  not  opposite  to  that  frooi 
B  to  A :  the  opposition  of  motion  is  along 
the  straight  line  which  joins  the  two;  fer 
an  infinite  number  of  different  circte 
may  be  drawn,  not  interferiDR  with  mdk 
other  but  all  passing  throu^  the  same 
two  points  A  and  B.  In  the  same  semi- 
circle, the  opposition  between  the  current 
from  A  to  B  and  that  from  B  to  A,  is 
along  the  line  of  diameter — not  along  the 
line  of  circumference.  If  one  ciiculsr 
current  were  really  opposed  to  any  other 
circular  current,  one  or  other  of  the  two 
would  have  existed  to  no  purpose;  for 
both  have  the  same  object.  That  ii  to 
say :  what  is  carried  round  in  a  circle,  let 
it  begin  from  any  point  whatever,  must 
necessarily  come  round  equally  to  all  the 
opposite  places,  above,  below,  before,  be- 
hind, right,  left.  If  the  two  (presumed) 
opposite  circular  currents  were  equal,  they 
would  neutralize  each  other,  and  there 
would  be  no  motion  at  all  of  either  of 
them.  If  one  of  the  two  were  the  more 
powerful,  it  would  extinguish  the  other; 
so  that  to  suppose  the  existence  of  both 
is  to  suppose  that  one  or  both  exists  in 
vain  (i.e.,  can  never  be  realixedX  We 
say  that  a  sandal  exists  in  vain  (jidniv), 
when  it  cannot  be  fastened  on.  But  God 
and  nature  do  nothing  in  vain  (sa.  1-8). 

Ch.  5. — Most  of  the  ancient  philo* 
sophers  admitted  an  infinite  body;  but 
this  may  be  shown  to  be  impossible.  The 
question  is  very  important ;  for  the  con- 
sequences which  follow  from  admitting 
the  Infinite  as  principium,  affect  onr 
speculations  concerning  the  whole  of  Na- 
ture (s.  1). 

Every  body  is  of  necessity  either  simple 
or  compound.    The  infinite  bi>dy  there- 
fore,  if  it  exists,  must  of  necessity  be 
either  one  or  the  other.     But  there'  can 
be  no    infinite  compound    composed   of 
simple  bodies  finite  in  magnitucfe  and  in 
number :  so  that,  if  an  infinite  body  exiot, 
it  must  be  simple.   We  shall  first  enquire 
whether  the  First  Body,  whose  nature  it 
is  to  move  in  a  circle,  can  be  infinite  in 
magnitude.    Now,  if  it  were  infinite,  the 
radii  thrown  out  from  the  C(>ntre  would 
be  infinite,   and    the  distance    between 
them  would  also  be  infinite ;  that  is,  no 
finite  peripheral  line  can  be  found  touch- 
ing all  the  extremities  of  the  radii  with- 
'  out:   if  any  such  line  be  u««umed,  yon 
i  may  always  assume  a  greater.     We  call 
;  Number    infinite,    because    the   gretitetit 
I  numl)er  cannot  be  given ;   and  the  like 
may  be  said  about  this  distance.     Now, 
as  an  infinite  distance  cannot  be  pasi^d 
over,  no  circular  motion  pnssing  over  it 
is  possible,  so  as  to  come  round  to  the 
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point  of  departure.  But  we  see  plainly 
that  the  First  Body  or  the  Heaven  does 
come  round  in  a  circle ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  reasoning  a  priori  that  there  is 
a  variety  of  body  wliose  nature  it  is  to 
move  in  a  circle.  Such  a  body  therefore 
as  the  First  (revolving)  Body  cannot  be 
infinite  (ss.  2,  3). 

Four  other  arguments  are  added,  prov- 
ing the  same  conclusion  (s.  4,  seq.).  One 
of  them  is :  That  an  infinite  square,  circle, 
or  sphere,  is  an  impossibili^ ;  each  of 
these  figures  being  defined  or  determined. 
As  there  can  be  no  infinite  circle,  so 
neither  can  an  infinite  body  be  moved 
round  in  a  circle  (s.  7). 

Ch.  6. — As  the  First  Body  cannot  be 
infinite,  so  neither  can  those  bodies  be 
infinite  whose  nature  it  is  to  move  to  the 
centre  and  from  the  centre — ^neither  the 
centripetal  nor  the  centrifugal  body.  For 
these  two  currents  are  opposite  in  nature ; 
opposite  currents  being  characterized  bv 
the  opposite  places  to  which  they  tend. 
But  of  two  opposites,  if  the  one  be  fixed 
and  determinate,  the  other  must  be  fixed 
and  determinate  also.  Now  the  centre  is 
determined ;  for  the  centripetal  body,  let 
it  fall  from  what  height  it  will,  can  never 
fall  lower  than  the  centre ;  and,  since  the 
centre  is  determined,  the  upper  region 
or  extremity  must  also  be  determined. 
The  places  at  each  extreme  being  tlius 
determined,  the  intermediate  space  must 
be  determined  also ;  otherwise  there  would 
exist  motion  undetermined  or  infinite, 
which  has  been  shown  in  a  former  treatise 
to  be  impossible  (Physica,  VIII.  viii.); 
and  therefore  that  Ixxiy  which  either  is 
therein,  or  may  possibly  be  tlierein,  must 
be  determined.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
centripetal  body  and  the  centrifugal  body 
can  be  therein ;  for  centripelality  and  cen- 
trifugidity  are  of  the  nature  of  each  re- 
spectively (hs.  1,  2). 

Hence  we  see  that  there  can  be  no 
infinite  body.  There  are  other  reasons 
also.  As  the  centripetal  body  is  heavy, 
if  it  be  infinite,  its  gravity  must  also  be 
infinite ;  and,  if  gravity  cannot  be  infinite, 
neither  can  any  heavy  body  be  infinite. 
The  like  about  any  light  body,  such  as 
the  centriiiigal  (s.  3). 

He  then  shows  (by  a  long  process  of 
reasoning,  not  easy  to  follow)  first,  that 
there  cannot  be  an  infinite  body  with 
finite  gravity ;  next,  that  there  can  be  no 
infinite  gravity.  Accordingly  there  can 
be  no  infinite  body  at  all,  having  gravity. 
At  the  end,  he  considers  that  this  is 
established,  (1)  by  the  partial  arguments 
(8i^  r&u  Kark  fi4poi)  immediately  pre- 
ceding ;  (2)  by  tiie  general  reasonings  in 
his  other  treatises  respecting  first  prin- 
ciples, in  which  ho  explained  the  Infinite 
— in  what  sense  it  existed  and  did  not 


exist;  (3)  by  an  argument  about  the 
Infinite,  upon  which  he  touches  in  the 
next  chapter  (ss.  4-13). 

Cu.  7. — Every  body  is  of  necessity 
either  infinite  or  finite.  If  infinite,  it  is 
as  a  whole  either  of  like  constitnents  or 
of  unlike.  If  the  latter,  either  of  a  finite 
number  of  species,  or  of  an  infinite 
number.  The  last  is  impossible,  if  our 
fundamental  assumptions  are  allowed  to 
stand.  For  since  the  simple  modes  of 
motion  are  limited  in  number,  the  simple 
bodies  must  be  alike  limited;  each 
simple  mode  of  notion  belonging  to  its 
own  special  simple  body,  and  each  natural 
body  having  always  its  own  natural 
motion.  But,  if  the  Infinite  be  composed 
of  a  finite  number  of  species,  ^ich  of 
these  constituent  parts  must  be  infinite ; 
that  is,  water  and  fire  must  be  infinite. 
Tet  this  too,  is  impossible ;  for  we  have 
seen  that  there  cannot  be  either  infinite 
levity  or  infinite  gravity  (the  attributes 
of  fire  and  water).  Moreover,  if  the9e 
bodies  be  infinite,  the  places  which  they 
occupy,  and  the  motions  which  they 
make,  must  also  be  infinite ;  but  this  also 
we  have  shown  to  be  inadmissible,  if  our 
fundamental  assumptions  are  admitted. 
The  centripetal  boay  cannot  be  carried 
to  an  infinite  distance  downward,  nor  the 
centrifugal  body  to  an  infinite  distance 
upward.  That  which  cannot  come  to 
pass,  cannot  be  in  course  of  coming  to 
pass ;  thus,  if  a  thing  cannot  come  to  be 
white,  or  a  cubit  long,,  or  domiciled  in 
Egypt,  it  cannot  be  in  course  of  becoming 
white,  or  a  cubit  long,  &c  It  cannot  be 
in  course  of  being  curried  to  a  terminus 
which  cannot  be  reached.  It  might  be 
argued  that  fire,  though  discontinuous 
and  dispersed,  miglit  still  be  infinite,  in 
the  sum  total  of  its  different  masses.  But 
body  is  that  which  is  extended  in  every 
direction :  how  can  there  be  many  bodies 
unlike  to  each  other,  yet  each  of  them 
infinite  ?  Each  of  them,  if  infinite  at  all, 
ought  to  be  infinite  in  every  direction 
(ss.  1-5). 

We  thus  see  that  the  Infinite  cannot 
consijbt  of  unlike  constituents.  Bnt 
neither  can  it  consist  of  constituents  all 
similar.  For,  first,  there  are  only  three 
simple  motions,  and  one  of  the  three  it 
must  have ;  but  we  have  shown  that  it 
cannot  have  either  centripetal  or  centri- 
fugal motion  (t.e.,  that  it  cannot  have 
either  infinite  gnivity  or  infinite  levity) ; 
nor  can  it  again  have  circular  motion, 
for  the  Infinite  cannot  be  carried  in  a 
circle :  this  wonld  amount  to  saying  that 
the  Heaven  is  infinite,  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  impossible.  The  Infinite 
indeed  cannot  be  moved  in  any  way  at 
all;  for,  if  moved,  it  must  be  moved 
either  according  to  nature,  or  contrary 
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to  nature  (violently),  and,  if  its  present 
motion  be  violent,  it  must  have  some 
other  mode  of  motion  which  is  natural 
to  it.  But,  if  it  have  any  such,  this 
assumes  that  there  exists  some  other  place 
belonging  to  it,  into  which  it  may  be 
conveyed — an  obvious  impossibilily  (ss. 
6.7). 

Farthermore,  the  Infinite  cannot  act  in 
any  wav  upon  the  Finite,  nor  be  acted 
upon  thereby  (ss.  8-10).  Nor  can  the 
Infinite  be  acted  upon  in  any  way  by 
the  Infinite  (88.  11-12). 

If  then  every  perceptible  body  possesses 
powers,  as  agent  or  patient  or  both,  there 
can  be  no  perceptible  body  which  is 
infinite.  But  all  bodies  which  are  in  any 
place  are  perceptible ;  therefore  no  body 
which  is  m  any  place  can  be  infinite. 
There  is  no  infinite  body,  indeed  there 
can  be  no  body  at  all,  outside  of  the 
Heaven ;  for  that  which  is  outside  of  the 
Heaven  is  in  a  place.  Even  if  perceivable 
only  up  to  a  certain  point  (/li<xP<  Tir<$s), 
even  if  merely  intelligible,  it  would  still 
be  in  a  place,  and  would  therefore  come 
under  the  foregoing  argument — that  there 
is  no  body  outidde  of  the  Heaven  (ss. 
13, 14). 

The  foregoing  reasoning  may  be 
summed  up,  in  more  general  language 
(\oyiKtirtpoy)f  as  follows: — The  Infinite 
assumed  as  homogeneous  cannot  be  moved 
in  a  circle,  since  the  Infinite  has  no 
centre;  nor  in  a  straight  line,  since  this 
would  imply  a  second  infinite  place  into 
which  it  must  be  moved  according  to 
n.tare,  and  a  third  infinite  place  into 
which  it  must  be  moved  against  nature, 
and  since  in  either  caso  the  force  which 
causes  it  to  be  moved  must  be  infinite. 
But  we  have  already  argued,  in  treating 
of  Motion  (Phys.  VIII.  x.)  that  nothing 
finite  can  have  infinite  power,  notliing 
infinite  can  have  finite  power:  and,  if 
that  which  is  moved  according  to  nature 
can  also  be  moved  contrary  to  nature, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  two  Infinites — 
Movens  and  Motum.  Yet  what  can  that 
be  which  causes  the  Infinite  to  move? 
If  it  cause  itself  to  move,  it  must  be 
animated  (^/xv/zuxoi^) :  but  how  can  an 
infinite  animated  being  (Cyov)  exist? 
And,  if  there  be  anythinj^  else  whieh 
causes  it  to  move,  there  must  exist  two 
Infinities,  each  di^tin•;uishcd  from  the 
other  in  form  and  power  (ss.  15-17). 

Again,  even  if  we  admit  the  doctrine 
of  Leukippus  and  Demokritus — That  the 
whole  is  not  continuous,  but  discon- 
tinuous, atoms  divided  by  intervening 
spaces — still  the  Infinite  is  inadmissible. 
For  the  nature  and  essence  of  these  atoms 
is  all  the  8:1  me,  though  tiiey  are  different 
from  each  other  in  figure  and  arrange- 
ment ;  accordingly  the  motion  of  all  must 


be  the  same :  if  one  is  heavy  or  centri- 
petal, all  must  be  so  alike  ;  if  one  is  light 
or  centrifugal,  all  must  be  so  alike.  But 
either  of  these  motions  would  imply  the 
existence  of  centre  and  periphery ;  which 
does  not  consist  with  an  infinite  whole. 
In  the  Infinite,  there  is  neither  centre  nor 
periphery;  no  terminus  prefixed  either 
for  upwsurd  or  downward  motion  ;  no  ow 
plcuse  either  for  centripetal  or  oentrifugal 
matter.  Therefore  in  an  infinite  universe, 
there  can  be  no  motion  at  all  (as.  18, 
19). 

Ch.  8. — There  cannot  be  more  than  one 
EosnK)s.  All  things  both  rest  and  are 
moved,  either  by  violence,  or  according  to 
natiire.  In  iiiai  place  to  which  it  \m 
carried  by  nature,  it  also  rests  by  nature : 
in  that  place  to  which  it  is  carried  by 
violence,  it  rests  by  violence.  If  the 
current  which  we  see  towards  the  centre 
is  by  violence,  the  opposite  current  must 
be  natural ;  if  earth  is  carried  by  violence 
from  thence  hitherward,  its  natural  cur* 
rent  must  be  from  hence  thitherward; 
and,  if  being  here  it  rests  without  violence, 
its  current  towards  here  must  be  a 
natural  one.  For  there  is  one  only  which 
is  natural.  Now,  if  there  be  many  Koemi, 
they  must  be  alike  in  their  nature,  and 
must  be  composed  of  the  same  bodies, 
having  the  same  nature  and  powers — fire, 
earth,  and  the  two  intermediate  elements : 
for,  if  the  bodies  here  are  not  the  same  as 
those  in  other  Kosmi— if  tlie  same  names 
are  given  in  an  equivocal  sense  and  do 
not  connote  the  same  specific  attributes— 
the  name  Kosmos  must  be  equivocal  also, 
and  there  cannot  be  many  true  or  real 
Kosmi,  in  the  same  sense.  To  the  parts 
or  elements  of  each  Kosmos,  theref»»re, 
the  centripetal  and  oontrifugal  currents 
are  natural ;  for  the  simple  currents  are 
limited  in  number,  and  each  element  is 
80  named  as  to  connote  one  of  them 
specially;  and,  if  the  currents  are  the 
same,  the  elements  must  also  be  the  same 
everywhere.  If  there  were  another  Kn»- 
mos,  the  earth  in  that  would  tend  to- 
wards the  centre  of  our  Kosmos,  and  the 
fire  in  that  would  tend  towards  the 
periphery  of  our  Kosmos.  But  this  is 
impossible ;  since  in  that  case  the  earth 
in  that  Kosmos  would  run  away  from 
the  centre  of  its  own  Kosmos,  and  the 
fire  therein  would  run  away  from  its 
own  periphery.  Either  we  must  not 
admit  the  same  nature  in  the  simple 
elements  of  the  numerous  Kosmi ;  or,  if 
we  do  admit  it,  we  must  recognize  onlv 
one  centre  and  one  ptriphery.  This 
difficulty  prevents  our  recognizing  more 
than  one  Kosmos  (ss.  1-6). 

It  is  unphilosophical  to  affirm  that  the 
nature  of  these  simple  elements  becomes 
changed  according  as  they  are  more  or 
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less  distant  from  their  own  places.  The 
difference  is  at  best  one  of  degree,  not  one 
of  kind.  That  they  are  moved,  we  see 
plainly;  there  must  therefore  be  some  one 
carrent  of  motion  natural  to  them. 
Accordingly  every  portion  of  the  same 
element  (or  of  elements  the  same  in  kind) 
must  tend  towards  the  same  numerical 
place — towards  this  actual  centre  (vphs 
T(i8c  ri  fifffoy),  or  that  actual  periphery ; 
and,  if  the  tendency  be  towards  one 
centre  tpecie^  but  towards  many  centres 
numerOf  because  particulars  differ  numero 
alone,  and  not  tpeeUy  still  the  attribute 
will  be  alike  in  all,  and  will  not  be  pre- 
sent in  some  portions,  absent  in  others :  I 
mean  that,  if  the  portions  of  this  Kosmos 
are  relative  to  each  other,  those  in 
another  Kosmos  are  in  the  like  condition, 
and  what  is  taken  from  this  Kosmos  will 
not  bo  different  from  what  is  taken  from 
the  corresponding  elements  of  any  other 
Kosmos.  Un]a*:s  these  assumptions  can 
be  overthrown,  it  is  indisputably  certain 
that  there  can  be  only  one  centre  and 
one  periphery;  by  const quence  there- 
fore, only  one  Kosmos  and  not  more  (ss. 
7-10). 

There  are  other  reasons  to  show  that 
there  is  a  given  terminus  for  the  natural 
current  both  of  fire  and  of  earth.  A 
thing  moved,  speaking  generally,  changes 
from  something  definite  into  bomcthing 
else  definite;  but  there  are  different 
species  of  such  change :  the  change  called 
getting-well  is  from  sickness  to  health ; 
that  called  growth  is  from  the  little  to 
great ;  that  called  local  movement  ia  from 
a  terminus  to  another  terminus,  and  local 
movements  are  specifically  different  from 
each  other,  according  as  the  terminus  a 
^uo  and  the  terminus  ad  quern  is  defined 
111  each.  The  terminus  is  always  a 
known  and  definite  point:  it  is  not 
accidental,  nor  dependent  upon  the  ar- 
bitrium  of  the  mover.  Fire  and  earth 
therefore  do  not  move  on  to  infinity,  but 
to  definite  points  in  opposite  directions ; 
and  the  local  antithesis  is  between  above 
and  below :  these  are  the  two  termini  of 
the  respective  currents.  Earth  is  carried 
with  greater  velocity,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  cintre;  fire  is  carried 
with  greater  velocity,  tlie  nearer  it  ap- 
proaclies  to  the  periphery.  This  shows 
that  its  current  does  not  stretch  to  in- 
finity; for  its  velocity  would  then  in- 
crease infinitely.  Enrth  is  not  carried 
downward  by  the  force  of  any  thing  else, 
nor  fire  upwards :  not  by  any  violence, 
nor  by  squeezing  out  {iKdKi^fi)^  as  some 
say.  If  this  were  so,  a  larger  Quantity  of 
earth  would  move  downward,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  fire  upward,  more 
slowly  tnan  a  smaller.  But  the  reverse 
is  what  occurs :  the  larger  quantity  of 


earth  moves  downward  more  rapidly 
than  the  smaller ;  if  its  motion  had  been 
caused  by  violence  or  by  squeezing  out, 
such  motion  would  have  slackened  as  it 
became  more  widely  distant  from  the 
moving  force  (ss.  11-14). 

We  may  deduce  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  reasonings  of  the  First  Philo- 
sophy, also  from  the  fact  of  circular 
motion  which  of  necessity  is  constant 
both  here  and  everywhere.  Further,  it 
is  clear  that  there  can  be  only  one 
Kosmos;  for,  as  there  are  three  bodily 
elements,^  so  there  are  three  special 
places  of  such  elements :  one  the  under- 
mcst,  at  the  centre;  another  the  upper- 
most, at  the  periphery,  revolving  in  a 
circular  orbit;  the  third,  in  the  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  two,  being 
the  light  or  floating  element  (rb  imv^ 
Xa^ov) ;  for,  if  not  there,  it  must  be 
outside  of  the  Kosmos,  which  is  impos- 
sible (ss.  15, 16). 

Ch.  9. — We  mu»t  however  now  examine 
some  reasons,  which  have  been  alleged 
to  prove  the  oontraryt  and  which  seem 
to  show,  not  only  that  there  are  many 
Kosmi,  but  even  that  there  mtui  bo 
many,  and  that  the  hypothesis  of  one 
single  Kosmos  is  ina^lmissible.  It  is 
urged  that  in  all  aggregates,  natuml  as 
well  as  artificial,  the  Form  by  itsilf  is 
one  thing,  and  the  Form  implicated  with 
Matter  is  another.  When  we  declare 
the  definition  of  a  sphere  or  a  circle,  we 
do  not  include  therein  gold  or  brass,  for 
this  makes  no  pnrt  of  the  essence :  if  we 
mention  these  metals,  it  is  when  we 
Ciinnot  conceive  or  gra^p  anything  beyond 
the  particular  case ;  for  example,  if  we 
have  one  particular  circle  before  us. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  the  circle  in  the 
abstract  is  one  thing,  and  this  particular 
circle  is  anc.ther:  the  first  is  the  Form 
by  itself,  the  last  is  the  Form  along 
with  Matter,  one  among  particular 
ol)j(  cts.  Now,  since  the  Heaven  is  per- 
ceivable by  sen»>e,  it  must  be  one  among 
particular  objects;  for  every  thing  per- 
ceivable is  implicated  with  Matter.  As 
such,  it  is  ihu  Heaven  :  to  be  ihi»  Heaven 
(Form  along  with  Mntter)  is  one  thing; 
to  be  the  Heaven  simply  and  absolutely 
(Form  without  Matter)  is  another.  Now, 
wherever  there  is  Form,  there  either  are 
or  may  be  many  distinct  particulars; 
whtther  we  admit  (with  Plato)  that  the 
Forms  exist  separately,  or  not.  In  all 
things  where  the  Essence  is  implicated 
with  Matter,  we  see  that  the  particular 
manifestations  are  many  and  of  indefinite 
number.  Upon  this  reasoning  therefore, 
there  are  or  at  least  may  be  many 
Heavens:  the  supposition  that  there  can 
be  no  more  than  one,  is  inadmissible 
(88.  1-2). 
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But  we  most  see  how  fiir  this  reason- 
ing will  hold.  That  the  Fonn  without 
Matter  di£fers  from  the  Form  with 
Matter,  is  perfectly  tme.  But  this  does 
not  show  that  there  must  be  many 
Kosmi;  nor  can  there  be  many,  if  this 
one  Kosmos  exhausts  all  the  matter  that 
exists.  If  the  matter  of  man  were  flesh 
and  bone,  and  if  a  single  man  were 
formed,  including  all  flesh  and  all  bone 
indissolubly  united ;  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist  any  other  roan ;  and  the  like 
is  true  about  other  objects;  for,  where 
the  essence  is  implicated  with  an  under- 
lying matter,  no  object  can  come  into 
existence  unless  some  matter  be  fur- 
nished. The  Kosmos,  or  Heaven,  is  a 
particular  object,  composed  partly  out  of 
appropriate  matter :  but  if  it  absorbs  all 
tne  appropriate  matter,  no  second  Kos- 
mos can  cume  to  pass.  We  shall  now 
show  that  it  does  include  all  the  appro- 
priate matter  (ss.  3-5). 

The  word  Heaven  has  three  different 
senses.  1.  It  means  the  essence  of  the 
extreme  periphery  of  the  universe,  or 
the  natural  body  which  is  there  situated : 
we  call  this  highest  and  farthest  place 
Heaven,  where  we  suppose  all  the  divine 
agency  to  be  situated  {iy  f  rh  Otiov  irav 
iHptadai  (pafA€y).  2.  It  means  the  body 
continuous  (rh  <rvyfx^%  (r&fia)  with  the 
extreme  periphery  of  the  universe, 
whert>in  are  contuinrd  Sun,  Moon,  and 
fcome  of  the  Stars  (Planets) ;  for  these 
wo  aflirm  to  be  in  tlie  Heaven.  3.  In  a 
third  sense,  it  means  the  bwly  circum- 
scribed (irtpifx^h^^ov)  by  this  extreme 
periphery:  for  we  usually  call  the  Whole 
and  the  Universe,  Heaven. — Tlie>e  being 
the  three  senses  of  Heaven,  the  Whole 
circumscribed  by  the  extreme  periphery 
must  by  necessity  consist  of  all  the 
natural  and  perceivable  body  existing, 
since  there  neither  is  nor  can  l)e  any  such 
outride  of  the  Heaven.  For,  if  there  were 
any  such  outside  of  the  Heaven,  it  must  be 
either  one  of  the  elements  or  a  compound 
thereof^either  by  nature  or  contrary  to 
nature.  For  wo  have  shown  that  each 
of  the  three  elements — the  circular,  the 
centrifugal,  and  the  centripetal— has  its 
own  special  place  by  nature;  and  that, 
even  if  the  place  in  which  it  now  is  wt  re 
not  its  natural  place,  that  place  would 
be  the  natural  place  of  another  one 
among  the  three ;  for,  if  a  place  l)e  con- 
trary to  nature  in  rolerence  to  one,  it 
must  be  conformable  to  nature  in  reference 
to  another.  Neither  of  theno  three 
elements  therefore  can  l>e  outside  of  the 
H(  aven,  nor,  of  course,  any  of  their  com- 
i)ounds.  And  there  exists  no  otiier  Ixxly 
Deiiides  tlust.' ;  nor  can  their  exist  any 
other  (ss.  G,  7). 

We  see  therefore  plainly  that  there 


neither  is  nor  can  be  any  mass  of  body 
(artifiaros  tyKov)  outside  of  the  Heaven; 
and  that  the  Heayen  oompr^ends  all 
matter — all  body  natural  and  perceptible. 
So  that  there  neither  are,  nor  ever  havo 
been,  nor  ever  can  be,  many  Heavens: 
this  one  is  unique  as  well  as  perfect. 
Nor  is  there  either  place,  or  vacuum,  or 
time,  outside  of  the  Heaven.  There  is 
no  place  or  vacuum;  because,  if  there 
were,  body  might  be  plact.-d  therein; 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  impossible. 
There  is  no  time;  because  time  is  the 
number  of  motion,  and  there  can  be  no 
motion  without  some  natural  body ;  bat 
there  cannot  exist  any  extra-celestial 
body.  Neither,  therefore,  are  the  things 
outside  of  the  Heaven  in  place,  nor  is 
there  time  to  affect  them  with  old  age, 
nor  do  they  undergo  change  of  any  kind. 
They  are  without  any  change  of  quality 
and  without  susceptibility  of  suflering; 
they  remain,  throughout  uie  entire  JiVni, 
in  possession  of  the  best  and  most  self- 
sufficing  life.  The  word  iEon  is  a  divine 
expression  proposed  (Btivs  f^ryrroi)  by 
the  ancient  philosophers:  tbej  call  tbe 
JEon  of  each  creature  that  end  which 
circumscribes  the  natural  duration  of  tbe 
creature's  life.  Pursuant  to  this  same 
explanation,  the  end  of  the  whole  Heaven 
— the  end  comprising  all  time  and  the 
infinity  of  all  things — is  JSon,  so  de- 
nonunated  iarh  rov  Ac?  clvcu,  immortal 
and  divine.  From  this  is  suspended 
existence  and  life  for  all  other  thing*^; 
for  some  closely  and  strictly,  fi»r  other* 
faintly  and  feebly.  For  it  is  a  dfvtrine 
ofttm  repeate<l  to  us  in  onlinary  phili> 
sophical  discourse  {iy  rots  4yKVK\ioif 
^lAoao^fuuri)  respecting  divine  matters 
— that  the  Divine,  every  thing  primary 
and  supreme,  is  by  necessity  unchange- 
able; and  this  confirms  what  has  Ix'en 
just  affirmed.  For  there  exists  nothing 
more  powerful  than  itself  which  can 
cause  it  to  be  moved  (if  there  were,  that 
would  be  more  divine);  nor  has  it  any 
mean  attribute ;  nor  is  it  deficient  in  any 
of  the  perfections  belonging  to  its  nature. 
Its  unceasing  motion  too  is  easily  ex- 
plained. For  all  things  cease  to  be 
moved,  when  they  come  into  their  own 

Cce ;  but  with  the  circular  or  revolving 
y  the  place  in  whioh  it  begins  and 
in  which  it  ends  is  the  same  (ss.  8-10). 

Ch.  10. — ^We  shall  next  discuss  whetlier 
the  Kosmos  be  generable  or  ungenenU>lc, 
and  perishable  or  imperishable ;  noticing 
what  others  have  said  on  the  subject 
before.  All  of  them  consider  the  Kot«mn« 
to  be  generated:  but  some  tliink  it 
(althouc^h  generated)  to  be  ett-mal; 
otliers  look  upon  it  as  perishable,  like 
other  natural  compounds;  others  again 
— Kmi)edokles  and  Herakleitus— declare 
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it  to  be  generated  and  destroyed  in  per- 
petual aTtematioQ.    Now  to  affirm  that 
it  is  generated  and  yet  that  it  is  eternal, 
is  an  impossibility :  we  cannot  reasonably 
affirm  any  thing,  except  what  we  sea  in 
happen  with  all  things  or  with  most 
things ;  and,  in  the  case  before  ns,  what 
happens  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  fore- 
going affirmation,  for  all  things  generated 
are  seen   to  be  destroyed.    Again,  that 
which  has  no  beginning  of  being  as  it  is 
now — that  which  cannot  possibly  have 
been  otherwise  previously  throughout  the 
whole  iBon — can  never  by  any  possi- 
bility   change;     for,    if    it    could    ever 
change,  there   must   exist  some  cause, 
which,  if  it  had  existed  before,  would 
have  compelled  what  is  assumed  to  be 
incapable  of  being  otherwise,  to  be  other- 
wise.   To  those  who  say  that  the  Kosmos 
has  come  together  from  materials  pre- 
viously existing  in  another  condition,  we 
may  reply;  If  these  materials  were  always 
in  this  prior  condition  and  incapable  of 
any  other,  the  Kosmos  would  never  have 
been  generated  at  all;    and,  if   it  luu 
been  generated,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
antecedent  materials    must    have    been 
capable  of  coming  into  another  condition, 
and  were  not  under  a  necessity  to  remain 
always  in  the  same  condition;  so  that 
aggregations  once  existing  were  dissolved, 
and  disgregations  brought  into  combina- 
tion, many  times  over  before  the  present 
Kosmos ;  at  least  they  possibly  may  have 
been  so:   and  this  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Kosmos  is  not  indestructible  (ss. 
1-3). 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  Kosmos 
to  have  been  generated  yet  to  be  inde- 
structible, there  are  some  who  defend 
themselves  in  the  following  manner. 
They  tell  us  that  the  generation  of  which 
they  speak  is  not  meant  to  be  affirmed 
as  a  real  past  fact,  but  is  a  mere  ex- 
planatory or  illustrative  fiction,  like  the 
generation  of  a  geometrical  figure,  in- 
troduced to  facilitate  the  understanding 
by  pupils.  But  such  an  analogy  cannot 
be  admitted.  For  in  geometry  the  con- 
clusions are  just  the  same,  if  we  suppose 
all  the  figures  existing  simultaneously; 
but  it  is  not  so  wilh  the  demonstrations 
which  they  tender  about  the  generation 
of  the  Kosmos,  where  the  antecedent 
condition  and  the  consequent  condition 
are  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Out  of 
disorder  (they  tell  us)  things  came  into 
order :  these  two  conditions  cannot  be 
simultaneous ;  generation  must  be  a  real 
fact,  and  distinction  of  time  comparing 
the  one  condition  with  the  other ;  whereas 
in  geometrical  figures  no  distinction  of 
time  is  required  (ss.  4-6). 

To  iissume  alternate  generation  and 
dissolution,  over  and  over  again,  is  in  fact 


to  represent  the  Kosmos  as  eternal,  but 
as  changing  its  form ;  as  if  yon  should 
suppose  the  same  person  to  pass  from 
boyhood  to  manhood  and  then  back  again 
from  manhood  to  boyhood — calling  that 
by  the  name  of  generation  and  destruc- 
tion. For,  if  the  elements  come  together, 
the  aggregation  resulting  will  not  be 
accidental  and  variable  but  always  the 
same,  especially  upon  the  assumptions 
of  these  philosopliers.  So  that,  if  the 
whole  Kosmos,  remaining  continuous,  is 
sometimes  arranged  in  one  way,  some- 
times in  another,  it  is  these  arrangements 
which  are  generated  and  destroyed,  not 
the  Kosmos  itself  (ss.  7,  8). 

Total  generation,  and  total  destruction 
without  any  renovation,  of  Kosmos  might 
be  possible,  if  there  were  an  infinity  of 
Kosmi,  but  cannot  be  possible  with  only 
one;  for  anterior  to  the  moment  of 
generation  there  existed  the  antecedent 
condition,  which,  never  having  been 
generated,  could  not  be  destroyed  (s.  9). 

There  are  some  who  think  (with  Plato 
in  TimsBUs)  that  the  non-generabie  may 
yet  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  generated 
may  be  indestructible.  We  have  com- 
bated this  opinion  on  physical  grounds, 
respecting  tne  Heaven  specially.  We 
shall  now  treat  the  subject  upon  universal 
reasonings  (t.e.,  belonging  to  Logic  or 
Metaphysics — wphs  ots  ^puaruc&s  fi^y  irtpi 
rov  ovpdyou  fi6yoy  dpijTaf*  Ka06\ov  8i  ircpl 
Avaunos  arKt^afL4yoiSf  tffrau  kcDl  ircpl  rodrov 
J^XoK— S.  10). 

Gh.  11. — In  this  reasoning,  the  first 
step  is  to  point  out  that  Generable  and 
Non-Generable,  Destructible  or  Inde- 
structible, are  words  used  in  many  dif- 
ferent senses,  which  must  be  discrimmated 
(iroAAax«^s  Xf7(J/Acra).  If  a  man  uses 
these  words  in  an  affirmative  proposition 
without  such  discrimination,  his  affirma- 
tion is  indeterminate ;  you  cannot  tell  in 
which  of  their  many  different  senses  he 
intends  to  affirm.  Non-Generable  means : 
(1)  That  which  now  L),  having  previously 
not  been,  even  though  witiiout  either 
generation  or  change,  as,  to  touch  or  to 
be  moved ;  for,  aocoming  to  some  persons, 
touching  or  being  moved  are  not  cases  of 
generation ;  you  cannot  become  touching, 
or  become  moved ;  you  are  moved,  or  you 
are  not  moved ;  you  touch,  or  you  do  not 
touch  (ov  y^p  ttytu  yiytaOal  ^curiy  awr6fAtyoyf 
oM  Kiyo6ii€yo¥,  He  means,  I  presume, 
that  to  touch,  and  to  be  moved,  are  in- 
stantaneous acts,  though  how  they  can 
be  said  to  occur  iy^v  /irro^oA^r,  I  do  not 
see.).  It  means :  (2)  That  which,  though 
capable  of  coming  to  pass  or  of  having 
Come  to  pass  {Jybtx^i'^*^^^  ylytaOiu  fj  yty4' 
(r0ai),  nevertheless  is  not ;  for  this  too  is 
non-generable,  since  it  might  have  come 
to  be.    Again,  it  means  :  (3)  That  whioh 
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cannot  by  posBibility  sometimes  exist, 
sometimes  not  exist.  Impossible  has  two 
meanings :  (1)  That  of  which  you  cannot 
truly  say  that  it  might  be  generated  (5ti 
yivoir*  6,if)\  (2)  That  which  cannot  be 
generated  easily,  or  quickly,  or  well 
(jcoAws).  So  also  tho  Generable  (rb 
ytvirnriv)  means  :  (1)  That  which,  not 
existing  previously,  afterwards  exists  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another,  whether 
generated  or  not  (he  seems  here  to  point 
to  rh  &irrt<r0ai  or  rh  KiytTaBou);  (2)  The 
possible,  whether  it  be  the  strictly  pos- 
sible, or  the  easily  possible ;  (3)  That  of 
which  there  is  geucratlon  out  of  the  non- 
exiiitent  into  existence,  whether  it  now 
does  actually  exist,  or  may  exist  here- 
after. The  Destructible  and  Indestruc- 
tible ((pdaprby  fcal  &(peaproif)  have  similar 
differences  of  meaning  (ss.  1-6). 

If  we  say  that  a  man  can  raise  a  weight 
of  100  pounds,  or  march  100  stadia,  we 
speak  always  with  reference  to  a  certain 
extreme,  meaning  to  imply  that  he  can 
also  raise  a  weight  of  50,  40,  30  pounds, 
and  that  he  can  also  walk  50,  40,  30 
stadia.  If  we  say  that  he  cannot  raise  a 
weight  of  100  pounds,  we  mean  to  imply, 
a  fortiori,  that  he  cannot  raise  a  weiglit 
of  110  pounds.  In  regard  to  sight  and 
hearing,  the  case  is  opposite ;  he  who  can 
see  a  small  object,  can  certainly  see  a 
large  one ;  he  who  can  hear  a  faint  sound, 
can  certainly  hoar  a  loud  one.  But  ho 
who  can  see  a  large  object,  is  not  neces- 
sarily able  to  see  a  small  one;  ho  who 
can  hear  a  loud  sound,  is  not  necessarily 
able  to  hear  a  faint  one.  In  sight  and 
hearing,  superior  power  is  indicated  by 
the  less  including  the  greater ;  in  motion, 
by  the  greater  including  the  less  (ss.  7-8). 

Ch.  12. — If  there  are  some  things 
capable  both  of  existence  and  of  non- 
existence, wo  roust  define  on  which  falls 
the  major  portion  of  time;  for,  if  we 
cannot  m  either  case  define  the  lime,  and 
can  only  say  that  it  is  greater  than  any 
assumed  length  of  time  and  myer  less 
than  ony  assumed  length, — tho  same 
thing  will  be  capable  both  of  existence 
and  of  non-existence  for  an  infinite  time ; 
which  is  an  impossibility.  We  must 
take  our  d«  parture  from  tiiis  principle: 
Impossibility  is  one  thing,  Falsehood 
another.  Both  the  impo>sible  and  the 
false  are,  however,  either  conditional  (as 
when  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  that  the 
triangle  should  have  its  three  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  if  such  and 
such  things  are  grante<l,  and  that  tho 
diameter  should  bo  commensurate  with 
the  periphery,  if  such  and  such  positions 
were  true),  or  absolute.  But  there  are 
matters  absolutely  false,  which  are  not 
absolutely  impossible.  When  you  are 
standing,  I  afUrm  that  you  are  sitting : 


thli  is  abflolutoly  false,  but  not  a^ 
lutely  impossible.  On  the  other  hani 
I  affirm  that  you  are  at  the  same  t 
sitting  and  standing,  or  that  the  diami 
is  commensurable  with  the  periph' 
the  proposition  is  not  merely  abaolui 
false,  but  absolutely  iiD[>oe8ible. 
assumption  simply  false  is  not  the  m 
thing  as  an  assumption  absolutely 
possible :  from  an  impossible  asaump' 
there  follow  other  impossibilities.  ' 
power  of  sitting  or  standing  means  t 
you  can  do  either  one  at  any  gi 
time—one  at  one  time,  the  othei 
another;  but  not  that  you  can  do  I 
at  the  same  time.  But,  if  any  thing 
throughout  an  infinite  time  the  po 
of  doing  more  things  than  one 
must  have  the  power  of  doing  n 
things  than  one  at  the  same  time; 
this  infinite  time  comprehends  its  w] 
existence.  Accordingly,  if  any  i\ 
existing  for  an  infinite  time  is  never 
less  destructible,  this  means  that  it 
the  possibility  not  to  exist  This  ht 
a  |K)8sibility,  let  us  imagine  it  realii 
then  the  thing  in  question  will  1 
exist  actually  for  an  infinite  time 
yet  not  exist;  which  is  a  oonseouc 
not  only  false,  but  impossible,  ana  t 
proves  the  premiss  assumed  to  be 
possible  (t.«.,  that  a  thing  existing  foi 
infiidte  time  is  nevertheless  desti 
tible).  We  thus  see  that  what  ex 
always  is  absolutely  indestructible 
1-3).  It  is  also  ungenerable ;  for, 
generable,  there  will  be  a  possibi 
that  at  some  time  or  other  it  did 
exist.  That  is  generable,  which  r 
possibly  have  not  existed  at  some  ante 
time,  finite  or  infinite  :  so  that,  if  rh 
6v  cannot  possibly  not  exist,  it  cannot 
generable.  Now  Uiat  whi^h  is  alw 
porisihle  to  exist,  has,  for  its  correl 
negative  {hro<f>a(ris)^  that  which  is 
always  possible  to  exist ;  and  that  wh 
is  always  possible  not  to  exist,  has, 
its  contrary,  that  which  is  not  sIa 
possible  not  to  exist  These  two  ne 
tives  must  of  necessity  ho  true  of 
some  subject :  there  must  be  someth 
of  whieh  we  may  truly  say-  It  has 
possibility  always  to  exist— It  has 
possibility  always  not  to  exi:it  T 
therefore  is  something  intermediate 
tween  that  whieh  always  exists,  and  t 
which  always  exists  not,  viz.,  That  wt 
may  exi.>t  and  may  not  exist  (ical  c 
fxtdoy  rov  id  6yrof  Kcd  rou  del  fi^  uyrot 
Huvdufvoy  cTvai  koI  fi^  tlyai)  ;  for  both 
negative  predicates  will  find  applicuti 
if  it  do  not  exist  always.  The  |)oss] 
to  exist,  and  the  possible  not  to  ex 
must  therefore  be  the  same  thing 
mean  between  the  two  above-mentio; 
extremes  (ss.  4,  5). 
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After  a  long  metaphysical  deduction, 
occupying  from  sections  6  to  17,  Aristotle 
proceeds  as  follows. 

We  may  also  discern  in  the  following 
manner  that  nothing  which  has  been  once 
generated,  can  continue  indestructible; 
nothing  which  is  ungenerable  and  which 
always  existed  heretofore,  can  ever  be 
destroyed.  For  it  is  impossible  that  any 
thing  which  arises  spontaneously  (&ir^ 
rov  avTOfidrov)  can  be  either  indestructible 
or  ungenerable.  The  Spontaneous,  and 
the  Casual  (rh  4irb  t^j  t^x^*)»  *"^  ^^ 
antithesis  to  the  always  'or  the  most 
frequently  Ens  or  Fiens  (vapit  rh  &cl  Koi 
rh  its  4frl  rh  ito\v  ^  hy  ^  yiySfxtyoy — ^8.  18) ; 
but  that  which  has  existed  for  an  infinite 
or  a  very  long  time,  mus£  belong  to  this 
last  category.  Accordingly,  such  things 
must  by  nature  ^  sometimes  exist,  some- 
times not  exist.  In  them,  both  sides  of 
the  contradiction  are  alike  true,  owing 
to  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed : 
they  exibt,  and  they  do  not  exist.  But 
you  cannot  say  with  truth  now  tliat  the 
thing  exists  last  year;  nor  could  you  siiy 
latit  year  that  it  exists  now.  Having 
once  been  non-existent,  it  cannot  be 
eternal  for  future  time ;  for  it  will  still 
possess  in  future  time  the  possibility  of 
non-existence,  yet  not  the  power  of  non- 
existing  ut  tlie  moment  when  it  does 
exist,  nor  with  reference  to  last  year  and 
to  past  time ;  there  being  no  power  bear- 
ing upon  past  time,  but  only  on  present 
and  future  time.  (Sections  21  and  22 
are  hardly  intelligible  tu  me.) 

On  physical  grounds  also  it  appears 
impossible  that  what  is  eternal  in  the 
past  should  be  destroyed  afterwards,  or 
that  what  did  nut  exist  at  some  former 
time  should  afterwards  be  eternal.  Those 
things  which  are  destructible,  are  all  of 
them  generable  and  changeable  (yfnnjrh, 
Koi  aWoicprh  irdyra).  Those  things  which 
exist  by  nature,  are  changed  by  their 
opposites  and  by  their  component  ma- 
teriids,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  same 
agencies  (s.  23). 


Book  II. 

Ch.  1. — The  Heaven  hfls  not  been 
generated  nor  can  it  be  destroyed,  as 
some  (Plato)  affirm :  it  is  one  and  eternal, 
having  neither  beginning  nor  end  of  the 
whole  ^on,  holding  and  comprehending 
in  itself  infinite  time.  This  we  may 
believe  not  merely  from  the  foregoing 
reasonings,  but  also  from  the  opinion  of 
opponents  who  suppose  the  Kosmos  to  be 
generated.    For,  since  their  opinion  haa 


been  shown  to  be  inadmissible,  and  our 
doctrine  is  at  least  admissible,  even  thus 
much  will  have  great  force  to  determine 
our  faith  in  the  immortality  and  eternity 
of  the  Heaven.  Hence  we  shall  do  well 
to  assist  in  persuading  ourselves  that  the 
ancient  doctrines,  and  especially  those  of 
our  own  country,  are  true — That  there 
is  among  the  substances  endowed  with 
motion  one  immortal  and  divine,  whose 
motion  is  such  that  it  has  itself  no  limit 
but  is  rather  itself  the  limit  of  all  other 
motions,  limit  being  the  attribute  of  the 
circumscribing  substance.  The  circular 
motion  of  the  Heaven,  being  itself  perfect, 
circumscribes  and  comprehends  all  the 
imperfect  motions  which  are  subject  to 
limit  and  cessation.  It  has  itself  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  but  is  unceasing 
throughout  infinite  time:  in  regard  to 
other  motions,  it  is  the  .initiatory  cause  to 
some,  while  it  is  the  recipient  of  the 
cessation  of  others  (ss.  1,  2). 

The  ancients  assigned  Heaven  to  the 
Gkxis,  as  the  only  place  which  was  im- 
mortal, and  our  reasonings  show  that  it 
is  not  merely  indestructible  and  ungener- 
able, but  also  unsusceptible  of  all  mortal 
defect  or  discomfort  Moreover  it  feels 
no  fatigue,  because  it  is  not  constrained 
by  any  extraneous  force  to  revolve  con- 
trary to  its  own  nature:  if  it  were  so, 
that  would  be  tiresome,  and  all  the  more 
since  the  motion  is  eternal ;  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  any  supremely  good 
condition.  The  ancients  therefore  were 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Heaven 
required  to  be  supported  by  a  person 
named  Atlas:  the  authors  of  tliis  fable 
proceeded  upon  the  same  supposition 
as  recent  philosophers;  regarding  the 
celestial  bony  as  heavy  and  earthy,  they 
placed  under  it,  in  mythical  guise,  an 
animated  necessity  (Jkyiyia\v  fft^o/x^Ot  or 
constraint  arising  from  vital  force.  But 
they  are  wrong ;  and  so  is  Empedokles, 
when  he  says  that  the  Heaven  is  kept 
permanently  in  its  place  by  extreme 
velocity  of  rotation,  which  counteracts 
its  natural  inclination  downwards  (o/jcctot 
P<y^i).  Nor  can  -we  reasonably  suppose 
that  it  is  kept  eternally  in  its  place  (t.0., 
contrary  to  its  own  nature)  by  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  soul  Of  vital  force  (Jnrh  ^vxrit 
iuf«yKa(o{Kni$)\  it  is  impossible  that  the 
life  of  a  soul  thus  acting  can  be  painless 
or  happy.  The  motion  which  it  causes, 
being  accompanied  with  violence  and 
being  also  perpetual  (as  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  First  Body  to  cause  motion  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  Kosmos),  must 
be  a  tiresome  duty,  unrelieved  by  any 
reasonable  relaxation ;  since  this  soul 
enjoys  no  repose,  such  as  the  letting 
down  of  the  body  during  sleep  affords 
to  the  soul  of  mortal  animHls,  but  is 
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subjected  to  a  fSate  like  Izion*8— ceaseless 
and  unyielding  revolution.  Now  our 
reasonings,  if  admissible,  respecting  the 
First  or  Circular  Motion  (irpd^ris  <popas) 
afford  not  merely  more  harmonious  con- 
ceptions respecting  its  eternity,  but  also 
the  only  way  of  speaking  in  language 
which  will  be  allowed  as  consistent  with 
the  vag^e  impressions  respecting  the 
Deity  (t^  fxavrtitf  rp  irepi  rhv  $t6y). 
Enough,  however,  of  this  talk  for  the 
present  (ss.  3-6). 

Ch.  2. — Since  the  Pythagoreans  and 
others  recognize  a  Right  and  Left  in  the 
Heaven,  let  us  enquire  whether  such 
iipxai  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  the 
body  of  the  Universe;  for,  if  these  c&d. 
be  ascribed,  much  more  may  the  other 
&PX<ti  prior  to  them  be  ascribed  to  it 
Of  &px^  Ktyfifftws  (termini  a  quibiuX  there 
are  three  couples:  (1)  Upwards  and 
Downwards:  (2)  Forward  and  Back- 
ward; (3)  Right  and  Left.  All  the 
three  exist  in  animals ;  but  the  first  alone 
is  found  in  plants.  Ail  the  three  are  in 
all  perfect  bodies,  and  in  all  animated 
bodies  which  have  in  themselves  a  be- 
pnning  of  motion ;  but  not  in  inanimate 
bodies,  which  have  not  in  themselves  a 
beginning.  Each  of  these  three  iipxo^  or 
Bicurrdfftts  is  true  and  appropriate  as  an 
attribute ;  but  among  the  three,  Upwards 
and  Downwards  comes  first  in  the  order 
of  nature,  Right  and  Left,  last.  The 
Pythagoreans  are  to  be  blamed  for  dwell- 
ing on  Right  and  Left,  and  not  noticing 
the  other  two  pairs  which  are  prior  in 
the  order  of  nature  and  more  appropriate, 
and  for  supposing  that  Right  and  Left 
are  to  be  found  in  every  thing.  Upward 
is  the  principle  of  length;  Rigiit,  of 
breadth;  Forward,  of  depth.  Again, 
from  upward  movement  comes  growth ; 
movement  from  the  right  is  local  move- 
ment; movement  from  before  is  move- 
ment of  sense  (^  /carA  r^y  aXaBtitriy),  or 
the  lino  in  wliich  sensible  impressions 
are  propagated  (^4>*  f  al  ouVd^(r««9).  Up 
is  the  source  from  whence  motiun  oric:i- 
n&UiS  (rh  aOty  7}  Klyriffis — s.  6) ;  Right,  the 
point  from  which  the  direction  of  the 
motion  starts;  Forward,  the  point  to- 
wards which  it  goes  {rh  i<f>*  5).  In  inani- 
mate bodies  (which  are. either  not  move<l 
at  all,  or  only  moved  in  one  manner  and 
direction,  as  fire  only  upwards,  earth  only 
downwards),  we  speak  of  above  and  below, 
right  and  left,  only  with  refrrenco  to  our- 
selves, and  not  as  attributes  really  belong- 
ing to  these  obj(»cts ;  for  by  inverting  the 
objects  these  attributes  will  be  inverted 
albo,  right  will  become  left,  and  left  will 
become  ri^ht.  But  in  animated  objects, 
which  have  in  themselves  an  ipx^  'f**^' 
(TcwT,  a  real  richt  and  left,  a  real  upward 
and  downward,  are  to  be  recognized :  of 


course  therefore  in  the  Heaven,  which  is 
an  animated  object  of  this  chaimcter 
(Ijuif^vxos).  For  we  must  not  make  any 
difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  sphericiil 
figure  of  the  universe,  or  suppose  that 
such  a  figure  excludes  real  rif  ht  and  left, 
the  parts  being  all  alike  and  all  in  per- 
petual motion.  We  must  oonceive  the 
case  as  like  that  of  a  person  having  a 
real  right  and  left,  distinct  in  attributesi 
but  who  has  been  enclosed  in  a  hoUov 
sphere:  he  will  still  have  the  real  dis- 
tinct right  and  left,  yet  to  a  spectator 
outside  he  will  appear  not  to  have  it  In 
like  manner,  we  must  speak  of  the  Heaven 
as  having  a  beginning  of  motion;  for, 
though  its  motion  never  did  begin,  yet 
there  must  be  some  point  from  which  it 
would  have  taken  its  departure,  if  it  ever 
had  begun,  and  from  which  it  would 
recommence,  if  it  ever  came  to  a  stand- 
still. I  call  the  length  of  the  Ueavoi, 
the  distance  between  the  poles— one  of 
the  pol(  s  above,  the  other  below.  Now 
the  pole  which  is  above  us,  is  the  lower 
pole ;  that  which  is  invisible  to  as,  is  the 
upper  pole.  For  that  is  called  right,  in 
each  object,  from  whence  local  movement 
takes  its  departure,  or  where  local  move- 
ment begina  But  the  revolution  of  tlie 
Heaven  begins  on  the  side  where  the 
stars  rise;  this,  therefore,  is  the  true 
right,  and  the  side  on  which  -they  set,  is 
left  If,  therefore,  it  be^^ns  from  the 
right,  and  revolves  round  to  the  riglit 
{M  rh  8^|«o  v€pnf>4p€rcu\  the  invisible 
pole  must  be  the  upper  pole ;  for,  if  the 
visible  polo  were  tne  upper,  the  move- 
ment of  the  Heaven  would  bo  to  the  left, 
which  we  deny  to  be  the  fact  The  in- 
visible pole  is  therefore  the  upper,  and 
tlioso  who  live  near  it  are  in  the  upper 
hemisphere,  and  to  the  right  (irphs  rols 
8«|/o4y);  we  on  the  contrary  are  in  the 
lower  hemitfphere,  and  to  the  left.  The 
Pythagoreans  are  in  error  when  they  aay 
that  we  are  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  and 
to  the  right,  and  that  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  arc  in  the  lower 
hemisphere  and  to  the  left.  But  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  the  second  revolu- 
tion (t^j  9tvr4pas  irtput>opas)  or  tliat  of  the 
j)lanets,  which  is  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  first  revolution  or  that  of  the  FinX 
Heaven,  it  is  we  who  are  in  the  upper 
hemit^phere  and  on  the  right  side ;  it  is  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
who  are  in  the  lower  hemiHpherc  and  on 
the  left  side:  that  is,  it  ia  we  who  are 
on  the  side  of  the  beginning  of  motion, 
thev  who  are  on  the  side  of  the  end  (as* 
1  10).  ^ 

Ch.  3. — I  have  previously  laid  it  down, 
that  circular  movement  is  not  opposite  to 
circular.  But,  if  this  be  the  case,  what 
is  the  reason  that  there  are  many  diffo- 
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rent  reyolutions  in  the  Heaven  ?  This  is 
what  I  shall  now  enquire,  fully  aware  of 
the  great  distance  from  which  the  en- 
quiry must  be  conducted  (x6f^»$tv) — not 
80  much  a  distance  in  place,  as  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  accompanying  facts 
wliich  can  be  observed  by  the  senses  re- 
specting them. 

The  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  this 
direction.  Every  thing  which  performs 
a  work,  exists  for  the  sake  of  that  work. 
Now  the  work  of  Deity  is  immortality,  or 
eternal  life ;  so  that  tiie  divine  substance 
must  of  necessity  be  in  eternal  motion. 
The  Heaven  is  a  divine  body  and  has  for 
that  reason  the  encyclical  body,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  be  moved  for  ever  in  a 
circle.  But  why  is  not  the  whole  body 
of  tlie  Heaven  thus  constituted  (t.e., 
encyclical)?  Because  it  is  necessary 
that  some  portion  of  its  body  should 
remain  stationary  in  the  centre ;  and  no 
portion  of  the  encyclical  body  can 
possibly  remain  stationary,  either  in  the 
centre  or  elsewhere.  For,  if  it  could, 
its  natural  motion  ({.e.,  the  motion  of 
that  supposed  portion)  would  be  towards 
the  centre ;  whereas  its  natural  motion 
is  circular ;  and  it  cannot  move  towards 
the  centre  contrary  to  its  nature,  because 
on  that  supposition  its  motion  would  not 
be  eternal :  no  motion  contrary  to  nature 
can  be  eternal.  Moreover  that  which  is 
contrarjr  to  nature  is  posterior  to  that 
which  18  natural ;  it  is  a  deviation  there- 
from arising  in  the  course  of  generation 
(s.  1). 

Hence  it  is  necessary  that  earth  should 
exist,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  to  rest  in 
the  centre  (t.e.,  the  divine  encyclical 
body  will  not  suffice  alone,  without 
adjuncts  of  different  nature).  I  assume 
this  for  the  present;  more  will  be  said 
about  it  anon. 

But,  if  earth  exists,  fire  must  exist 
also ;  for  of  two  contraries,  if  the  one 
exist  by  nature,  the  other  must  exist  by 
nature  also.  For  the  matter  of  contraries 
is  the  same,  and  Form  (positive  and 
affirmable)  is  prior  by  nature  to  Privation 
(for  example,  hot  is  prior  to  cold) ;  now 
rest  and  gravity  denote  Uie  privation  of 
motion  and  lightness  (s.  2— 1.0.,  fire  is 
even  prior  in  nature  to  earth,  as  having 
the  positive  essences  motion  and  levity, 
while  earth  has  for  its  essence  the  pri- 
vation thereof). 

Again,  if  fire  and  earth  exist,  the  two 
other  elements  intermediate  between 
them  must  also  exist;  for  each  of  the 
four  elements  has  its  peculiar  mode  of 
contrariety  with  reference  to  each.  At 
least  let  this  be  assumed  now:  I  shall 
show  it  at  length  presently. 

Now,  these  points  being  established, 
we  see  that  generation  must  neoessarily 


come  to  pass,  because  no  one  of  the  four 
elements  can  be  eternal :  they  act  upon 
each  other,  and  suffer  from  each  other, 
with  contrary  effects;  they  are  destruo- 
tive  of  each  other.  Besides,  each  of  them 
has  a  mode  of  motion  natural  and  appro- 
priate to  it,  but  this  mode  of  motion  is 
not  eternal  (because  it  is  either  to  the 
centre  or  to  the  circumference  and  there- 
fore has  a  natural  terminus).  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  Mobile 
can  be  eternal,  whose  natural  mode  of 
motion  cannot  be  eternal  (s.  3). 

Thus  the  four  elements  are  not  eternal, 
but  require  to  be  renewed  by  generation; 
thesefore  generation  must  come  to  pass. 
But,  if  generation  be  necessary,  more 
than  one  revelation  of  the  celestial  body 
is  indispensably  required:  two  at  least, 
if  not  more.  For,  if  there  were  no  other 
revolution  except  that  of  the  First 
Heaven,  that  is  consistent  only  with  a 
perfectly  uniform  condition  of  the  four 
elements  in  relation  to  each  other  (s.  4). 

When  the  question  is  asked,  therefore. 
Why  there  are  (not  one  only  but)  several 
encyclical  bodies  ?  I  answer :  Because 
generation  muat  come  to  pass.  There 
must  be  generation,  if  there  oe  fire;  there 
must  be  fire  and  ihe  other  elements,  if 
there  be  earth ;  there  must  be  earth,  be- 
cause something  must  remain  stationary 
eternally  in  the  centre,  if  there  is  to  be 
eternal  revolution  (s.  5). 

Ch.  4. — The  Heaven  is  by  necessity 
spherical :  this  figure  is  at  once  both 
most  akin  to  its  essence  and  first  in  its 
own  nature.  I  shall  begin  with  some 
observations  respecting  figures  generally 
— plane  and  solid,  as  to  which  among 
them  is  the  first.  Every  plane  figure  is 
either  rectilinear  or  curvilinear ;  tne  for- 
mer is  comprehended  by  mnny  lines,  the 
latter  only  oy  one.  Now,  since  in  every 
department  one  is  prior  to  many  and 
simple  to  compound,  the  first  of  all  plane 
figures  must  be  the  circle.  Moreover, 
since  that  is  perfect  which  can  receive 
nothing  additional  from  without,  and 
since  addition  can  be  made  to  every 
straight  line,  but  none  whatever  to  the 
line  circumscribing  a  circle,  it  is  plain 
that  this  latter  is  perfect ;  and  therefore 
the  circle  is  the  first  of  all  plane  figures, 
and  the  sphere  of  all  solid  figures  (ss. 
1,  2).  This  doctrine  appears  most  reason- 
able when  we  set  out  the  different  figures, 
each  with  a  number  belonging  to  it  in 
numerical  order.  The  circle  corresponds 
to  One,  the  triangle  to  Two,  since  its 
three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  whereas,  if  we  assign  number 
One  to  the  triangle  and  place  that  first, 
we  can  find  no  number  fit  for  the  cirde : 
the  circle  will  be  no  longer  recognized  as 
a  figore  (s.  4). 
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Now,  Binoe  the  first  fignre  belongs  to 
tlie  first  body,  which  is  that  in  the 
extreme  or  farthest  circumference,  this 
body  which  revolves  constantly  in  a 
circle,  will  be  spherical  in  figure.  That 
which  is  continuous  with  it  even  to 
the  centre,  wiU  also  be  spherical;  and 
all  the  interior  parts  are  in  contact  and 
continuity  with  it :  the  parts  below  the 
sphere  of  the  planets  touch  the  sphere 
aDove  them.  So  that  the  whole  revolv- 
ing current,  interior  and  exterior,  will  be 
spherical;  for  all  things  touch  and  are 
continuous  with  the  spheres  (s.  5). 

There  is  another  reason  too  why  the 
universe  is  spherical  in  figure,  since  it 
has  been  shown  to  revolve  in  a  circle. 
I  have  proved  before  that  there  exists 
nothing  on  the  outside  of  the  universe ; 
neither  place  nor  vacuum.  If  the  figure 
of  the  Kosmos,  revolving  as  it  does  in  a 
circle,  were  any  thing  else  but  spherical 
— if  it  were  either  rectilinear  or  elliptical 
— it  could  not  possibly  cover  exactly  the 
same  space  during  all  its  revolutions : 
there  must  therefore  be  place  and  vacuum 
without  it ;  which  has  oeen  shown  to  be 
impossible  (s.  6). 

Farthermore,  the  rotation  of  the 
Heaven  is  the  measure  of  motions, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  continuous  and 
uniform  and  eternal.  Now  in  every  de- 
partment the  measure  is  the  least,  and 
tlie  least  motion  is  the  quickest ;  accord- 
ingly the  rotation  of  the  Heaven  will  be 
the  quickest  of  all  motions  (b.  7).  But 
among  all  curved  lines  from  the  same 
back  to  the  same,  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  is  the  shortest,  and  motion  will 
be  quickest  over  the  shortest  distance. 
Accordingly,  since  the  Heaven  revolves 
in  a  circle  and  with  the  quickest  of  all 
motions,  its  figure  must  be  spherical 
(8.  8). 

Wo  may  also  draw  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  boilies  fixed  in  the  centml  parts 
of  the  Kotimos.  The  Eiirth  in  the  centre 
is  surrounded  by  water ;  the  water,  by 
air;  the  air,  by  fire.  The  uppermost 
bodies  surround  the  fire,  following  the 
like  prot)ortion  or  analogy;  being  not 
continuous  therewith,  but  iu  contact 
therewith.  Now  the  surface  of  wntvT 
is  spherical ;  and  that  which  is  cither 
continuous  with  the  spherical  or  sur- 
rounds the  spherical,  mudt  itself  be 
spherical  also  (s.  9).  That  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  truly  spherical,  wo  may 
infer  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
water  always  to  flow  togetlier  into  the 
lowest  cavities,  that  is,  into  the  parts 
nearest  to  the  oi^ntre  (s.  10). 

From  all  the  foregoing  reasonings,  we 
see  plainly  that  tlie  KoHmos  is  spherical, 
and  moreover  turned  with  such  a  degree 
of  exaot  BphenoiV}  ^kqt^  ijic^l$§taif  imo^ 


ros  offrvf),  that  no  piece  of  human 
manship  nor  any  tiling  ever  aeen 
on  eartti  can  be  compared  to  it 
none  of  the  component  materials  hi 
earth  is  so  fit  for  recelTing  perfect 
and  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the 
or  Peripheral  Body ;  it  being  clear 
in  the  same  proportion  as  water  is 
exactly  sphencal,  the  elements  snrr 
ing  the  water  become  more  and 
spherical  in  proportion  as  they  ars 
and  more  distent  from  the  centee  (a 

Ch.  5. — Circular  revelation  may 
place  in  two  directions ;  from  the  po 
on  one  side  towards  B,  or  on  the 
side  towards  O.  That  those  two  ai 
contrary  to  each  other,  I  have  al 
shown.  But,  since  in  eternal  snbst 
nothing  can  possibly  take  place  by  c\ 
or  spontaneity,  and  since  both  the  Hi 
and  its  circular  revolution  are  etenu 
may  enquire  what  is  the  reason  wh] 
revolution  takes  place  in  one  diii 
and  not  in  the  other.  This  eirooms 
either  depends  upon  some  first  prin 
or  is  itself  a  first  principle  (s.  \\  Fe 
some  may  consider  it  a  mark  eith 
ereat  silliness,  or  great  presnmptic 
declare  any  positive  opinion  at  ail 
some  matters,  or  upon  all  matters  y 
ever,  leaving  out  nothing.  But  we 
not  censure  indiscriminatelj  all  wi 
this :  we  must  consider  what  is  the  n 
which  prompts  each  person  to  dc 
himself,  and  with  what  amount  of 
fidence  he  affirms,  whether  allowing 
human  fallibility  or  setting  himself  i 
it.  Whenever  a  man  can  find  out  ( 
and  necessary  grounds  for  the  concln 
which  he  propounds,  we  ought  t 
grateful  to  him:  here  we  miut  d< 
what  appears  to  be  the  truth  Ni 
(wo  know)  always  does  what  is 
among  all  the  practicable  courses. 
the  upper  place  is  more  divine  thai 
lower,  and  accordingly  among  rectil 
currents,  that  which  is  direotod  up^ 
is  tlie  more  honourable.  In  the 
manner,  the  current  forwards  is 
honourable  than  backwards;  and 
current  towards  the  right  more  hoj 
able  than  that  towards  the  left— si 
before  laid  down.  The  problem  i 
started  indicates  to  us  that  there  ii 
a  real  Prius  and  Postering — a  U-ttei 
a  worse;  for,. when  we  recognize  thi 
difficulty  is  solved.  The  solution  ii 
tliis  is  the  best  practicable  arraugei 
viz.,  that  the  Kosmos  is  moved  in  i 
tion,  simple,  never-ending,  and  in 
most  honourable  direction  (M  rh  * 
rtpovy  s.  2). 

Ch.  G. — I  have  now  to  show  thai 
motion  of  the  First  Hcavtm  is  nn 
and  not  irregular  {bitaXhs  mU  o^  k 
\o%) :  I  speaJc  only  of  the  First  He 
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and  of  tho  First  Rotation;  for  in  the 
substances  lower  than  this  many  rotations 
or  currents  have  coalesced  into  one.  If 
the  motion  of  the  First  Heaven  be 
irregular,  there  will  dearly  be  accelera- 
tion and  remission  of  its  motion,  and  an 
extreme  point  or  maximum  (&ic/i^)  thereof. 
Now  the  maximum  of  motion  roust  take 
placo  either  at  the  terminus  ad  quern,  as 
m  things  moved  according  to  nature; 
or  at  the  terminus  a  quoj  as  in  things 
moved  contrary  to  nature  ;  or  during 
the  interval  between,  as  in  things 
thrown  {ir  rots  pnrrovfUrots),  But  in 
circular  motion,  there  is  neither  terminus 
a  quo^  nor  terminus  ad  queniy  nor  middle 
between  the  two — neither  beginning,  nor 
oud,  nor  mean ;  for  it  is  eternal  in  dura- 
tion, compact  as  to  length  or  space  moved 
over,  and  unbroken  (r^  /i^irei  trwirYl*-^^ 
iral  fticXeurrof).  It  thus  cannot  have  any 
maximum  or  acceleration  or  remission; 
and  of  course,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
irregular  (s.  1). 

Elides,  since  every  thing  that  is 
moved  is  moved  by  some  thing,  the  irregu- 
larity, if  «tliere  be  such,  must  arise  either 
from  the  Movcns,  or  the  Motum,  or  both : 
the  power  of  the  Movens,  or  the  quality  of 
the  Motum,  or  both,  must  undergo  change. 
But  nothing  of  the  sort  can  happen  with 
the  Motum,  being  in  ttiis  case  the  Heaven ; 
for  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a  First 
simple,  ungenerable,  indestructible,  and 
in  every  way  unchangeable.  Much  more 
then  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Movens  is  such ;  for  that  which  is  qualified 
to  move  the  First,  must  be  itself  a  First  (rh 
yhp  wp&roy  rov  vmAtov  Kirriru(6v)\  that 
which  is  qualified  to  move  the  simple, 
must  be  itself  simple,  &o.  If  then 
the  Motum,  which  is  a  body,  under- 
goes no  change,  neither  will  the  Movens, 
being  as  it  is  incorporeal  (s.  2).  Ac- 
cordingly the  current,  or  motion  (^of^Ot 
cannot  possibly  be  irregular.  For,  if  it 
comes  to  pass  irregularly,  its  irregularity 
either  pervades  me  whole,  the  voloci^ 
becoming  alternately  more  or  less,  or 
certain  parts  only.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
parts  separately,  there  is  certainly  no 
irregularity :  if  there  had  been,  the 
rc'lativo  distances  of  the  stars  one  from 
the  other  would  have  varied  in  the  course 
of  infinite  time ;  now  no  such  variation  in 
their  distances  has  ever  been  observed. 
Neitlicr  in  regard  to  the  whole  is  there 
any  irregularity.  For  irregularity  implies 
relaxation,  and  relaxation  arises  in  every 
subject  from  impotence.  Now  impotence 
is  contrary  to  nature:  in  animals,  all 
impotences  (such  as  old  age  or  decay)  are 
contrary  to  nature;  for  all  animals, 
))crhape,  are  compounds  put  together  out 
of  elements  each  of  which  has  a  difierent 
place  of  its  owd  and  not  ooe  of  which  is 


in  its  own  place.  In  the  First  Bodies,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  are  simple,  un- 
mixed, in  their  own  places,  and  without 
any  contrary,  there  can  be  no  impotence, 
and  therefore  neither  relaxation  nor  in- 
tensification, which  always  go  together  (c2 
7^  Mratris,  leat  (decent,  a  3).  Besides, 
we  cannot  with  any  reason  suppose  that 
the  Movens  is  impotent  fear  an  infinite 
time,  and  then  again  potent  for  an  infinite 
time :  nothing  contrary  to  nature  lasts  for 
an  infinite  time,  and  impotence  is  con- 
trary to  nature ;  nor  can  it  be  for  an  equal 
time  contrary  to  nature  and  agreeable  to 
nature — impotent  and  potent.  If  the 
motion  relaxes,  it  cannot  go  on  relaxing 
for  an  infinite  time,  nor  go  on  being  iu- 
tensifiod,  nor  the  one  and  the  other 
alternately.  For  in  that  ease  the  motion 
would  be  infinite  and  indeterminate; 
which  is  impossible,  since  every  motion 
must  be  from  one  term  to  another  term 
and  also  determinate  (s.  4:  Awtipos  yhp 
h.v  eft;  icol  iApunos  ^  Klwri<ris.  Swaureof  94 
<pafJL€r  l«  Tiros  cff  ri  cIkoi,  koI  &pi(rfi4vjiV'— 
i.e.,  all  motion  must  be  determined  both 
in  distance  and  direction). 

Again,  tho  supposition  may  be  made 
that  there  is  a  minimum  of  time  required 
for  the  revolution  of  the  Heaven,  in  less 
than  which  the  revolution  could  not  be 
completed ;  just  as  there  is  a  minimum  of 
time  indispensable  for  a  man  to  walk  or 
play  the  harp.  Admitting  this  supposi- 
tion, there  cannot  be  perpetual  increase 
in  the  intensity  or  velocity  of  the  motion 
(the  increase  has  an  impassable  limit), 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  perpetual 
relaxation;  for  both  are  on  the  same 
footing  (s.  5). 

It  might  be  urged,  indeed,  that  intensi- 
fication and  relaxation  go  on  alternately ; 
each  proceeding  to  a  certain  length,  and 
then  giving  place  to  the  other.  But  this 
is  altogether  irrational — nothing  better 
than  a  gratuitous  fiction.  Besides,  if 
there  were  this  alternation,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  it  could  not  re- 
main concealed  from  us ;  for  contrasting 
conditions  coming  in  immediate  sequence 
to  each  other  are  more  easily  dlBcemed 
by  sense.  What  has  been  said,  then,  is 
sufficient  to  prove — That  the  Heaven  or 
Kosmos  is  one  and  only  one ;  that  it  is 
ungenerable  and  eternal ;  that  its  motion 
is  uniform  (s.  6). 

Ch.  7. — ^Next  in  order,  I  have  to  speak 
of  what  are  called  the  Stars  (r&y  icar 
\ovfi4tftt¥  &arpo9y).  Of  what  are  they  com- 
posed? What  is  their  figure?  What 
are  their  motions  ? 

It  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
reasonings,  as  well  as  in  itself  the  most 
rational  doctrine,  to  conceive  each  of  the 
stars  as  composed  of  portions  of  that 
body  in  which  its  cunent  oi  motioa  tskai 
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plaoo ;  that  is,  of  that  body,  whoso  nature 
it  is  to  move  in  a  circle.  For  those  who 
afi^m  the  stars  to  be  fire  say  this  because 
Uiey  believe  the  upper  body  to  be  fire, 
assuming  it  as  reasonable  that  each  thing 
should  be  oomposed  of  the  elements  in 
which  it  is ;  and  I  assume  the  same  also 
(s.  1).  The  heat  and  light  of  the  stars 
arises  from  their  friction  with  the  air  in 
their  current  of  motion.  If  it  is  the 
nature  of  motion  to  inflame  pieces  of 
wood,  and  stones,  and  iron,  it  is  still 
more  reasonable  that  what  is  nearest  to 
fire  (that  is,  air)  should  be  so  inflamed. 
Wo  see  that  darts  projected  are  so  in- 
flamed, that  their  leaden  appendages  are 
molted ;  and,  these  being  thus  inflamed, 
the  air  around  them  must  be  modified  in 
the  same  manner.  Now  objects  like  these 
darts  are  thus  violently  heated,  because 
they  are  carried  along  in  the  medium  of 
the  air,  which  through  the  shock  given 
by  their  motion  becomes  fire.  But  each 
of  the  upper  bodies  or  stars  is  carried 
round  (not  in  the  air,  but)  in  its  appro- 
priate sphere,  so  that  they  themselves  are 
not  inflamed;  while  the  air  which  is 
under  the  sphere  of  the  encyclical  body 
becomes  of  necessity  heated  by  the  rots^ 
tion  of  that  sphere ;  and  most  of  all  at 
the  point  where  the  Sun  has  happened 
to  be  fastened  in  (koI  ravrfi  fidXitrra,  ^  6 

Let  it  then  be  understood,  that  the 
stars  are  neither  composed  of  fire,  nor  are 
they  carried  round  in  the  medium  of  the 
fire  (8.  2). 

Cn.  8. — It  is  seen  as  a  fact,  that  both 
the  stars,  and  the  entire  Heaven,  change 
their  place  (jifdi<rrdn€va).  Now,  in  this 
change,  we  must  assume  either  that  both 
continue  at  rest,  or  thut  both  are  in 
motion,  or  that  one  is  at  rest,  and  the 
other  is  in  motion.  Now  it  is  im})Ofl8ible 
that  both  can  be  at  rest,  at  least  if  we 
assume  the  eurth  to  be  at  rest ;  for  the 
facts  which  we  see  would  not  have  taken 
place,  upon  that  supposition  (s.  1).  Either 
therefore  both  are  in  motion,  or  one  is  in 
motion  and  the  other  at  rest.  Now,  if 
both  are  in  motion,  it  is  against  reiiMon 
that  the  stars  and  the  circles  in  which 
thoy  are  fastened  should  have  equal 
velocities  of  motion.  Each  one  of  them 
must  be  equal  in  velocity  to  the  circle  or 
sphere  in  which  it  is  carried,  since  all 
come  book  round  along  with  their  circles  | 
to  the  same  position ;  so  that  in  one  and  I 
the  same  time,  the  star  has  gone  ronnd  i 
its  circle,  and  the  circle  hoa  completed  ; 
its  revolution.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  velocities  of  the  stars 
and  the  magnitudes  of  the  circl(>s  should 
be  in  the  same  proportion.  Comparing 
one  circle  with  another,  indeed,  it  is  not 
only  not  abenxOL,  but  Q'voii  Tiooessary,  that 


the  velocitiefl  should  be  in  proportioQ  I 
the  magnitudes ;  but  it  is  not  reasoiub 
that  each  of  the  stars  in  these  circk 
should  be  of  such  velocity.  For,  if  it  I 
necessary  that  what  is  carried  round  i 
the  larger  cirde  should  have  the  great* 
velocity,  the  consequence  would  h^  tht 
if  the  stars  in  one  cirole  were  transferre 
to  another,  their  motions  would  becon 
aooelerated  or  retarded  ;  which  is  equin 
lent  to  saying  that  they  have  no  modo 
of  their  own  at  all,  but  are  carried  roira 
by  the  revolution  of  the  circles  (s.  2 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  not  neccssan 
but  a  spontaneous  coincidence  (cfrc  ds 
rairrofuirov  <rvy4v€<r€y)  that  what  is  car 
ried  round  in  the  greater  circle  has  U» 
greater  velocity,  neither  upon  this  sup 
position  is  it  reasonable  that  in  all  tb 
circles  without  exception  the  circoo 
ferenee  should  be  greater,  and  the  mi)ti*D 
of  the  star  fastened  in  the  greater  dieh 
quicker,  in  the  same  proportion.  Thai 
tnis  should  happen  with  one  or  twni^ 
them,  might  be  reasonably  expected 
but  that  it  should  happen  with  all  alike, 
savours  of  fiction.  Moreover  chance  Im 
no  place  in  matters  according  to  natun: 
nor  is  that  which  occurs  everywhere  and 
belong^  to  all,  ever  the  produce  of  cLum 
(8.  3). 

So  much  for  the  hypothesis,  that  W<Ci 
stars  and  circles  are  in  motion.  Let  u 
now  assume  that  one  is  at  rest,  and  tbi 
other  in  motion ;  and  first,  let  the  cirel^ 
be  at  rest,  and  the  stars  in  motion.  T&iJ 
again  will  lead  to  absurdities ;  for  ve 
shall  still  be  unable  to  cxphiin  h<^  ^ 
happens  that  the  outermost  stari  a* 
moved  most  quickly,  and  that  tb-ir 
velocities  are  proportioned  to  the  magnh 
tudes  of  the  circles. 

Since  then  we  cannot  assume  citlwr 
that  both  are  moved,  or  that  the  ita 
alone  is  move<l,  we  must  adopt  the  tliri 
supposition,  that  the  circles  are  moT«'l 
and  that  the  stars,  bein^  themseln**  ti 
rest,  are  fastened  in  the  circlt^  *:^1 
carried  round  along  with  them.  Tlw  i* 
the  only  hypothesis  which  entaiii  ^ 
unreasonable  consequences.  For  it  ^ 
reasonable  that,  of  circles  fastone<l  r.mri 
the  same  centre,  the  gretitor  velvit? 
should  bulong  to  the  greatest.  For,  ** 
in  all  the  varieties  of  Ixxly  the  hea^>* 
fragment  is  carried  with  greater  velw7 
than  the  lighter  in  its  approprUi^ 
motion,  so  it  happens  with  the  encvclicti 
body.  When  two  straight  lines  *^ 
drawn  from  the  centre,  the  segment  ■• 
the  greater  circle  intercepted  betww^ 
them  will  l>e  greater  llian  the  «<*jn*''* 
of  the  smaller ;  and  it  is  coiuiistout  vi^ 
reason  that  the  greater  circle  should  i* 
carried  round  in  equal  time.  This  is  cb« 
reason  why  the  Kosmos  U  not  6pht  is* 
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B<>parate  parts ;  another  reason  is,  because 
the  universe  has  been  shown  to  be  con- 
tinuous (88.  4,  5). 

Now  we  all  agree  that  the  stars  are  of 
spherical  figure:  and  spherical  bodies 
have  two  motions  of  their  own — rolling 
and  rotatory  {Ki\i<ni  kclL  ^itfTjtni),  If 
they  were  moved  of  themselves,  they 
would  be  moved  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  ways ;  but  we  see  that  they  are  so 
in  neither.  They  do  not  rotate;  for,  if 
they  did,  they  would  remain  always  in 
the  same  place,  which  contradicts  uni- 
versal observation  and  belief.  Besides, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the 
stars  move  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
Sun  is  the  only  one  that  is  seen  so  to 
move,  when  he  rises  or  sets ;  and  he  too, 
not  by  any  movement  of  his  own,  but 
through  the  distance  of  our  vision,  which 
when  stretched  to  a  great  distance,  rotates 
from  weakness  (s.  6).  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  the  stars  fastened  (in  the 
outer  sphere)  twinkle,  while  the  planets 
do  not  twinkle ;  for  the  planets  are  near 
to  us,  so  that  our  vision  reaches  them 
while  yet  strong ;  whereas  in  regard  to 
the  unmoved  stars  it  is  made  to  quiver 
in  consequence  of  the  great  distance 
from  being  stretched  out  too  far,  and 
its  quivering  causes  the  appearance  of 
motion  in  the  star.  For  there  is  no 
difference  between  moving  the  vision  and 
moving    the    object    seen    {old^r   ykp 

0.6). 

Again,  neither  do  the  stars  roll  nor 
revolve  forward.  For  that  which  rolls 
forward  must  necessarily  turn  roimd; 
but  the  same  side  of  tlie  moon — what  is 
called  the  faco  of  the  moon — is  always 
clearly  visible  to  us  (s.  7). 

Since  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  there- 
fore, tliat,  if  the  stars  were  moved  in 
themselves,  thi^y  would  be  moved  in  their 
own  special  variety  of  motion  (t.e.,  rolling 
or  rotatory),  and  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  they  are  not  moved  in  either  of  these 
two  ways,  we  see  plainly  that  they  cannot 
be  moved  in  themselves  (but  are  carried 
round  in  the  revolution  of  the  Aplan^). 

Besides,  if  they  were  moved  in  them- 
themselves,  it  is  unreasonable  that  Nature 
should  have  assigned  to  them  no  organ 
suitable  for  motion,  since  Nature  does 
nothing  by  haphazard;  and  that  f>he 
should  have  been  considerate  in  providing 
for  animals,  while  she  overlooked  objects 
so  honourable  as  the  stars.  Tlie  truth 
rather  is,  that  she  has  withheld  from 
them,  as  it  were  by  express  purpose,  all 
aids  through  which  it  was  possible  for 
thim  to  advance  forward  in  themselves, 
and  has  placed  them  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  objects  furnished 
with  organs  for  motion  (s.  8). 


Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  the  reason- 
aolo  doctrine — Thiit  the  entire  Heaven 
is  spherical,  and  that  e.ach  of  the  stars 
(fastened  in  it)  is  also  spherical.  For 
the  sphere  is  the  most  convenient  of  all 
figures  for  motion  in  the  same  place,  so 
that  the  Heaven  being  spherical  would 
be  moved  most  rapidly  and  would  best 
maintain  its  own  place.  But  for  forward 
motion  the  sphere  is  of  all  figures  the 
most  inconvenient ;  for  it  least  resembles 
self-moving  bodies;  it  has  no  outlying 
api)endage  or  projecting  end,  as  recti- 
linear figures  have,  and  stands  farthest 
removed  from  the  figures  of  marching 
bodies. 

Since  therefore  it  is  the  function  of 
(8e7)  the  Heaven  to  be  moved  by  a  motion 
in  the  same  place  (KiyutrOcu  tV  iy  ahr^ 
Klyri<riv\  and  that  of  the  stars  not  to  make 
any  advance  by  themselves  (r^  &AXa  8* 
Aarpa  fi^  irpoiivtu  9i*  airrwy),  it  is  with 
good  reason  that  both  of  them  are  spheri- 
cal. For  thus  will  the  Heaven  best  be 
moved,  and  the  stars  will  best  be  at  rest. 

Ch.  9.  —From  what  I  have  said,  it  is 
plain  that  those  who  affirm  that  the 
revolving  celestial  bodies  emit  in  their 
revolutions  sounds  harmonious  to  each 
other,  speak  cleverly  and  ingeniously, 
but  not  consistently  with  the  truth. 
There  must  necessarily  be  sound  (they 
say)  from  the  revolution  of  such  vast 
bodies.  Since  bodies  near  to  us  msike 
sound  in  motion,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
being  so  much  larger  and  moving  with 
so  much  greater  velocity,  must  make  an 
immense  sound ;  and,  since  their  distances 
and  velocities  are  assumed  to  be  in  har- 
monic proportion,  the  sounds  emitted  in 
their  revolution  must  also  be  in  harmony. 
To  the  question  put  to  them — Why  do 
we  not  hear  this  immense  sound  ?  they 
reply,  that  we  have  been  hearing  it  con- 
stantly from  the  moment  of  our  birth; 
that  we  have  no  experience  of  an  opposite 
state,  or  state  of  silence,  with  which  to 
contrast  it,  and  that  sound  and  silence 
are  discriminated  only  by  relation  to  each 
other  (bvo'Tc  fi^  8i(£8i7Aoy  tlyai  wpds  r^y 
iyayriay  (TtYhy  irphs  JiXKuXa  yhp  <pvy9ii  koX 
(Tiyris  cTvou  t^i^  Ziiiyvwrw) ;  that  men  thus 
c«ase  to  be  affected  by  it,  just  as  black- 
smiths from  constant  habit  cease  to  be 
affected  by  the  noise  of  their  own  work 

(8.1). 

The  reasoning  of  these  philosophers 
(the  Pythagoreans),  as  I  have  just  said, 
is  graceful  and  poetical,  yet  nevertheless 
inadmissible.  For  they  ought  to  explain, 
upon  their  hypothesis,  not  merely  why 
we  hear  nothing,  but  why  we  experience 
no  uncomfortable  impressions  apart  from 
hearing.  For  prodigious  sounds  pierce 
through  and  d^roy  the  continuity  even 
of  inanimate  bodies ;  thus  thunder  splits 
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np  stones  and  other  bodies  of  the  greatest 
strength.  The  impression  prodn^d  here 
by  the  sound  of  the  celestial  bodies  must 
be  violent  beyond  all  endurance.  But 
there  is  good  reason  why  we  neither  hear 
nor  suffer  any  thing  from  them;  viz., 
that  they  make  no  sound.  The  cause 
thereof  is  one  which  attests  the  truth 
of  my  doctrine  laid  down  above — ^That 
the  stars  are  not  moved  of  themselves, 
but  carried  round  by  and  in  the  circle  to 
which  they  are  fastened.  Bodies  thus 
carried  round,  make  no  sound  or  shock : 
it  is  only  bodies  carried  round  of  them- 
selves that  make  sound  and  shodc.  Bodies 
which  are  fastened  in,  or  form  parts  of, 
a  revolving  body,  cannot  possibly  sound, 
any  more  than  the  parts  of  a  ship  moving, 
nor  indeed  could  the  whole  ship  sound, 
if  carried  along  in  a  running  river.  Yet 
the  Pythagoreans  miglit  urge  just  the 
same  reasons  to  prove  that  bodies  so 
large  as  the  mast,  the  stem,  and  the 
entire  ship,  could  not  be  moved  without 
noise.  Whatever  is  carried  round,  in- 
deed, in  a  medium  not  itself  carried 
round,  really  makes  sound ;  but  it  cannot 
do  so,  if  the  medium  itself  be  carried 
round  continuously.  We  must  therefore 
in  this  case  maintain  that,  if  the  vast 
bodies  of  the  stars  were  carried  round 
in  a  medium  either  of  air  or  of  fire 
(whose  motion  is  rectUinoar),  as  all  men 
say  that  thoy  are,  they  must  necessarily 
make  a  prodigious  sound,  which  would 
reach  hero  to  us  and  would  wear  us  out 
(jSioKyadfiy).  Since  nothing  of  this  nature 
occurs,  we  may  bo  sure  that  tho  stars 
aro  not  carried  round  in  a  current  of  their 
own,  either  animate  or  violent.  It  is 
as  if  Nature  had  foreseen  the  consequence, 
that,  unless  tho  celestial  motions  were 
carried  on  in  tho  manner  in  which  they 
are  carried  on,  nothing  of  what  now 
takes  place  near  us  {ray  wtpl  rdv  Btvpo 
TiJirov),  could  have  been  as  it  is  now.  I 
have  thus  shown  that  the  stars  are 
spherical,  und  that  they  are  not  moved 
by  a  motion  of  their  own  (as.  2-5). 

Cu.  10. — Respecting  the  arrangement 
of  tho  stars— how  each  of  them  is  placed, 
some  anterior  others  posterior,  ana  what 
aro  their  distances  from  each  other — the 
Iwoks  on  astronomy  must  l>e  consulted 
and  will  explain.  It  consists  with  the 
principles  there  Inid  down,  that  the 
motions  of  tho  stars  (planets)  should  be 
proportional  to  their  distanct-s,  some 
quicker,  others  slower.  For,  since  the 
farthest  circle  of  the  Heaven  has  a 
revolution  both  simple  and  of  extreme 
velocity,  while  tlio  revolutions  of  the 
other  Btnrs  (])lanets)  are  many  in  number 
and  slower,  each  of  them  being  carried 
round  in  its  own  circle  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  first  or  farthest 


drole  of  the  Heaven,  the  raaaonable  eoD- 
sequenoe  is,  that  that  planet  which  if 
nearest  to  the  first  and  simple  revolnng 
circle  takes  the  longest  time  to  oomplele 
its  own  (oountcr-revolving)  circle,  while 
that  which  is  most  distant  from  the  •■'— 
circle  takes  the  shorteat  time,  and  the 
remaining  planets  take  more  or  leas  ttme 
in  proportion  as  they  are  nearar  cr 
farther.  For  the  planet  nearaet  to  tha 
first  revolving  circle  has  its  own  c(nmtev> 
revolution  most  completely  ocmqueied  or 
overpowered  thereby ;  the  planet  fiuihoi 
from  the  same,  has  its  own  oounta^ 
revolution  least  conquered  thereby;  and 
tho  intermediate  planets  more  or  le»  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  distances  from 
the  same,  as  mathematicians  demonstrate. 

Ch.  11.— We  may  most  reasonably 
assume  the  figure  of  the  stars  to  be 
spherical  For,  since  we  have  shovn 
that  it  is  not  their  nature  to  have  any 
motion  of  their  own,  and  since  Nature 
does  nothing  either  irrational  or  in  vain, 
it  is  plain  that  she  has  assigned  to  tbe 
immovables  that  figure  which  is  U«st  fit 
for  motion ;  which  figure  is  the  sphere,  u 
having  no  organ  for  motion.  Besides,  I 
what  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all  (fn  r 
dtiolwt  n^y  SMoarra  ml  Ir):  now  the  Monn  i 
may  be  shown  to  be  spherical,  first,  by  I 
the  visible  manifestations  which  she 
afibrds  in  her  waxings  and  wanings,  next, 
from  astronomical  observations  of  tiie 
eclipses  of  the  Sun.  Since  therefore  one 
among  the  stars  is  shown  to  be  spbericiil, 
we  may  presume  that  the  rest  will  be  a> 
likewise. 

Ch.  12.— I  proceed  to  two  other  dif- 
ficulties, which  are  well  calcuhited  to 
perplex  every  one.  We  must  try  to  state 
what  looks  most  like  truth,  considering 
such  forwardness  not  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  audacity,  but  rather  to  deserve  rwpect, 
when  any  one,  stimulated  by  the  thirst  I'cr 
philosophy,  contents  himself  with  hmall 
helps  and  ftiint  approxirmitions  to  truth, 
having  to  deal  with  the  gravest  dif- 
ficulties. I 

1.  Why  is  it,  that  the  circles  farthwt 
from  the  outermost  circle  (or  AplaoO^) 
aro  not  always  moved  by  a  grt«ttr 
number  of  motions  than  thoeo  nearer  to 
it?  Why  are  some  of  the  intcnneiliste 
circles  (neither  farthest  nor  nearest)  movc<l 
by  a  greater  number  of  motions  than  an? 
of  tho  others  ?  For  it  would  seem  nAum- 
able,  when  the  First  Body  is  moved  by 
one  single  rotatory  current,  that  the  one 
nearest  to  it  should  be  moved  by  two,  the 
next  nearest  by  three,  and  so  on  in 
regular  sequence  to  those  wliich  are 
more  distant  But  wo  find  that  the  r^ 
verse  occurs  in  fact :  Sun  and  Moon  hmxt 
fewer  movements  than  some  of  the 
planets,  which  are  nevertheless  farther 
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from  the  centro,  and  nearer  to  the  First 
Bodv.  In  regaid  to  some^of  the  planets, 
we  know  this  by  visual  evidenoe;  for 
we  have  seen  the  Moon  when  at  half- 
moon  passing  under  Mara,  who  was  oc- 
culted by  &e  dark  part  of  her  bodpr, 
and  emerged  on  the  oright  side  of  it. 
The  like  is  attested  respecting  the  other 
planets,  by  the  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians, the  most  ancient  of  all  obeeryera. 

2.  Why  is  it,  that  in  the  First  Bevolu- 
tion  (in  the  revolution  of  the  First 
Heaven  or  First  Body)  there  is  included 
BO  vast  a  multitude  of  stars  as  to  seem  in- 
numerable ;  while  in  each  of  the  others 
there  is  one  alone  and  apart,  never  two 
or  more  fastened  in  the  same  current  ? 

Here  are  two  grave  difficulties,  which 
it  is  well  to  investigate  and  try  to  under- 
stand, though  our  means  of  information 
are  very  scanty,  and  though  we  stand  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  facts.  Still, 
as  far  as  wo  can  make  out  from  such 
data,  these  difficulties  would  not  seem  to 
involve  any  philosophical  impossibility  or 
incongruity.  Now  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
conHidering  these  celestial  bodies  as 
bodies  only ;  and  as  monads  which  have 
indeed  regular  arrangement,  but  are 
totally  destitute  of  soul  or  vital  principla 
(When  Aristotle  here  says  toe,  he  must 
mean  the  philosophers  whose  point  of 
view  he  is  discusbing:  for  the  general 
public  certainly  did  not  regard  the  Son, 
Moon,  and  stars  as  At^vYa  ircl^«-ay,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  considereci  this  as  blamcable 
heresy,  and  looked  upon  them  as  Gods). 
We  ought,  however,  to  conceive  them  as 
partaking  of  life  and  action  (Sci  8*  &s 
ficrexi^KTW  iifoXafifidyta^  vpd^ttts  Kid 
(wis);  and  in  this  point  of  view  the 
actual  state  of  tlie  case  will  appear  no- 
wise unreasonable  (s.  2).  For  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  to  that  which  is  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  such  well- 
being  will  belong  without  any  agency 
at  all ;  to  that  which  is  next  best,  through 
agency  single  and  blight ;  to  such  as  are 
farther  removed  in  excellence  of  con- 
dition, through  action  more  multiplied 
and  diversified.  Just  so  in  regard  to  the 
human  body:  the  best  constituted  body 
maintains  ito  good  condition  without  any 
tmyiing  at  all ;  there  are  others  which 
will  do  the  same  at  the  cost  of  nothing 
more  than  a  little  walking;  there  are 
inferior  bodies  which  require,  for  the 
same  result,  wrestling,  running,  and  other 
motions;  while  there  are  even  others 
which  cannot  by  any  amount  of  labour 
attain  a  good  condition,  but  are  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  something  short  of  it 
(s.  3).  Moreover  it  is  difficult  to  succeed 
in  many  things,  or  to  succeed  often :  you 
may  throw  one  or  two  sixes  with  the  dice, 
but  you  cannot  ihrow  ten  thousand ;  and. 


farther,  when  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  become  complicated— when  one 
tiling  ^is  to  bo  done  for  the  sake  of 
another,  that  other  for  a  third  result,  and 
that  third  for  a  fourth,  &c. — success, 
which  may  be  tolerably  easy  when  the 
steps  are  only  few,  the  more  they  are 
multiplied,  becomes  harder  and  harder. 

Hence  we  must  consider  the  agency  of 
the  stars  as  analogous  to  that  of  plants 
and  animals.  For  here  the  agency  of 
man  is  most  multifarious,  since  he  is 
capable  of  attaining  many  varieties  of 
good,  and  accordingly  busies  himself 
about  many  things  and  about  one  thing 
for  the  sake  of  others.  The  agency  of 
other  animals  on  the  other  hand  is  more 
restricted;  that  of  plants  yet  more  so, 
being  of  slight  force  and  only  of  one 
special  character  (s.  4).  But  tlmt  which 
exists  in  the  best  possible  condition 
stands  in  no  need  of  acting  or  agency; 
for  it  already  possesses  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  action  is  undertaken.  Now 
action  always  includes  two  elements — 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  and  what  is 
for  the  sake  thereof^the  end  and  the 
means:  there  is  either  some  one  end, 
which  the  agent  may  attain,  as  in  the 
case  of  man ;  or  there  are  many  different 
matters  all  of  which  may  be  used  as 
means  towards  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. Thus  one  agent  possesses  and 
partakes  of  the  best  possible  condition ; 
another  oomes  near  to  it  with  little 
trouble;  a  third,  with  much  trouble; 
a  fourth  does  not  even  aspire  to  the 
end,  but  is  competent  only  to  arrive 
near  to  the  last  of  the  means.  For 
example,  let  health  be  the  end:  one 
man  is  always  in  health;  a  second  be- 
comes so,  by  being  starved  down ;  a  third 
by  that,  combined  with  running  exercise ; 
a  fourth  is  obliged  to  take  some  additional 
exercise,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
running,  so  that  his  motions  are  multi- 
plied ;  a  fifth  is  incapable  of  arriving  at 
health,  but  arrives  only  at  the  running 
and  the  being  thinned  down,  one  of 
which  in  this  case  serves  as  end.  For  it 
would  be  best  for  all,  if  they  oould  attain 
the  supreme  end — health ;  but,  if  that  be 
impossible,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
get  as  near  to  the  best  as  possime  (ss. 
5-7). 

For  this  reason  the  Earth  is  not  moved 
at  all,  and  the  matters  near  the  Earth 
are  moved  with  few  motions ;  since  they 
do  not  arrive  at  the  extreme  best,  but 
only  as  near  as  their  ability  permits  to 
obtain  or  hit  the  supremely  divine  prin- 
ciple; while  the  First  Heaven,  on  the 
contrary,  obtains  or  hits  it  at  once,  through 
one  single  motion ;  and  the  bodies  inter- 
mediate between  the  First  Heaven  and 
those  which  are  last  (or  nearebt  to  the 
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Earth),  obtain  it  or  arrive  at  it  nlao,  bnt  ?  on  the  contrary,  they  distort  the  pJw- 
OTily  Uirough  a  prt-ator  number  of  mo-  ;  nomcua  bo  as  to  suit  their  own  dnctriu^i 
tions.  •  and  rcasoninga,  and   try    to  <^•n^^tstc 

There  is  the  other  difficulty  also  to  bo  themselves  auxiliary  goverQors  oi  the 
oonbiclered — that  vast  multitude  of  stars  ,  Kosnios  (ircipw/icroi  airyv  .o-^f Zr — ^  U 
are  put  all  toprethcr  in  the  one  single  First  ,  And,  if  we  are  to  look  for  assurance  &  i 
Current  or  Ue volution,  but  each  of  the  •  to  the  phenomena  but  to  our  own  rea«>>> 
other  btars  (planets)  hiO)  it:i  own  motions  j  ings,  many  others  might  ocrtx^  «ith 
singly  and  ai»iirt.  The  principal  reason  them,  that  it  is  not  pro|Hrr  (un  5cl»)  to 
of  this  we  mny  fairly -suppf we  to  be  tliat  assign  to  the  Earth  the  central  place. 
it  follows  as  a  nutnrial  cf)naequence  from  They  think  that  the  mofi^t  hnD(>ur.kM< 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  first,  in  each  place  belongs  to  the  most  hoiinDMi:< 
variety  of  life  and  in  each  beginning,  over  body,  and  that  Fire  is  more  lir^nouFil'k 
all  posterior  to  the  first.  Here  the  First  ;  than  Earth;  that  the  two  extrfiu*-* 
Current  or  Itevolutirm,  bcin.i;  one  and  by  centre  and  circumference,  are  mon 
itself,  moves  many  of  the  di»ine  bodies,  j  honoumble  than  the  parts  intfrrnt'«liai^ 
while  the  otliers  (secondary  or  counter-  l)etwcen  tiiem.  Upon  these  groundj^  tlt-i 
numifrous  os  they  are.  move  i  consider  that  Fire  and  not   ELirth  is  f,\ 


currents),  numifrous  os  they  are, 
each  only  one;  for  eoch  one  of  these  1  the  centre  of  the  Universal  Sphere;  ani; 
wandering  bodies  or  planets  is  Girried  by  I  they  Imve  another  reason.  peiMiliar  i«; 
many  different  currtnts.  Thus  Nature  |  themselves,  for  this  conclusinn :  th< ) 
establishes  eipializntion  and  a  sort  of ;  hohl  that  the  centre  is  tlie  Iuo^t  ini[>^>r 
symuu-try,  by  assigning,  in  the  one  case,  '  tant  place  in  the  universe,  and  that  il 
many  Ixxlies  to  one  current,  and  in  the  |  ought  as  such  to  be  the  mor>t  carefuUv 
other,  many  currents  to  one  body  (ss.  I  guanle<l ;  wherefore  they  call  it  i!k 
8-10).  lJe^ide  this  principal  reason,  there  !  watch  of  Zeus  (Aibt  ^KaKtiy),  and  regunl 
is  also  another.  The  other  currents  have  it  as  occupied  by  Fire  a.  2). 
each  one  boily  only,  because  motion  is  This  assumes  that  what  is  al>:"ilutily 
given  to  many  Ixxlies  by  all  of  thcni  ;  (».«.,  witliout  subjoining  any  qualifyiii;* 


prior  to  the  List  which  b^irs  the  one 
star.  For  the  last  sphere  is  carried 
round  fastened  into  many  spheres,  and 
each  sphere  is  a  Ixxly  (us.  11,  12.  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  the  lines  that 
follow : — iKflyrfi  &k  ovv  KOivhv  cfi;  rh  tpyov 
O0T17  yXv  yap  fKdar^  ri  thios  tpvaet  tpopd* 
adrri  8(  oToy  irpoGKurcu.    iraanhs  5i  treirepaa 


adjunct),  described  as  the  centrt,  is  .it 
once  centre  of  the  magnitude,  ct-ntrc  nf 
the  obiect,  and  centre  of  nature.  I^ut 
we  ought  rather  to  follow  the  anuln^  of 
animals,  where  the  same  point  is  iiiHtl.e 
centre  of  the  animal  anil  the  centre  of 
the  body :  the  c;ise  is  the  siinit»  in  i:i" 
entire  Kosmos.     Hence tht-  l*ythn::on.i:  s 


fifvov  (Tfvfiaros  irphs  ireirtpafffifyoy  ri  ivyafiis  ,  ^^^"<^  ^^^^   f«^'l   ^uy    anxiety    a]>iint    l- 


itrriy.),*^ 
Cii.  13. — Having  thus  explained,  ro- 


l^nivorso  (ou0«y  auTohsiu  Oupv&tliri'ai  T*.-( 
rh  irav),  nor  introilucc  a   guard   at  il.-.- 


specting  the  Stjirs  and  rianetdwhicli  are  I  centre.  Tluy  ought  mther  to  in«ii:ir»: 
carried  round  in  circular  motion,  whot  is  where  and  of  what  oliar«M»ter  thi*  niidlif 
their  essence,  figure,  current,  and  order  '  l»oi"t  is;  for  that  middle  i»«^int  i>  lUi 
of  jKwition,  we  n<iw  proceetl  to  speak  true  beginning  and  the  honoural!'. 
of  tlie  l-Iarth :  What  is  its  jKwition  ?  'i'ho  middle  of  the  place  tK^Mipiiil  h 
Whether  is  it  at  rest  or  in  motion?  ratlur  like  anen<lthan  like  a  Ugiimin-'; 
What  is  its  figure?  f'T  that  which  is  limiteil  is  tin-  niiiMl*, 

PhiloHopluirs  differ  rcHpccting  the  |  tlnit  whirl i  limits  is  the  Kiundary :  !i-\v 
position  of  the  Earth.  Moht  of  those  i  fhat  which  comj)rehendH  and  is  iMiiujilar). 
who  conceive  the  entire  Kohuioh  as  '  >•**  more  honouniMu  than  that  Mhirli  \* 
finite,  de<'lare  the  Earth  to  Ik;  in  its  I  l>oun(letl;  the  foiiner  is  tlif  Kssniuv  it 
centre.      lint   the  Italian   piiilosopli(>r8,    the  entire  conii><>uud,  the  latter  is  only 


calliNl  Pythago^  ans,  are  of  an  oj)|NiHito 
opinion ;  ailirniin;^  that  Fire  is  in  the 
centre,  and  tiiat  tlu>  Earth,  being  one  of 


its  Matter  (s.  :;). 

As  alM)Ut  the  pl.ice  of  the  Earth.  !^* 
also  alM)nt   its  motion  or  ri'^t,  pltil<ii<>< 


the  stars  revolving  n)un<l  the  centre,  '  I 'hers  dilfi-r.  Thr  Pythagon-anH  an  I 
makt  s  night  and  day.  They  assume  fhoxe  who  do  not  even  place  it  at  tli<' 
moreover  another  Eiirtli  opi)OHite  to  centre,  consider  it  to  n-volve  in  a  oiri'li-. 
this  (^ivcurriay  Awvy  TaiVrw)— which  other  '  '^"'1  ^hey  con.-i<lcr  tlie  Antichtlimi  u 
they  call  Antirhthon.  il«Tein  they  do  '  revolve  in  like  manner.  Sunio  evrri 
not  adjuHt  their  theories  and  l«M»kont  for  '  fldiik  it  iMisHiMe  that  there  may  he  many 
causes  adapte<l  to  the  phenomena;  hut,  '  otiier  iMxlies  carriinl  nuind  the  e«  ntre  iii 
_    ___  ..  _  .  I  like  manner,  though  inviniMo  to  u-»,  ly 

•  [Soo  P™,tl>noto  on  thin  .iiffloiiU  pa.Mgo  in  '  'V'^^'!"  *'[,  ^''^'  oi  struct  ingh.Hly  of  tl.i 
hisi  Geniuin  ir-iuHlatiou  of  the  I>c  Calo,  p.  JUi)  i  l''«irtli.  lieniH.*  (they  bay)  the  cplip^^cD  el 
(Leipiig,  ibi7).j  I  the  Mootj  are  more  frequent  than  tht^t 
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of  tho  Sun :  sinoo  not  only  the  Earth, 
but  also  each  of  these  unseen  bodies, 
causes  the  Moon  to  be  eclipsed.  For, 
the  Earth  not  being  a  point,  we  on  the 
circumference  thereof,  even  assuming  it 
to  occupy  the  centre,  are  distant  from  the 
centre  by  the  entire  hemisphere  of  tho 
Earth;  yet  we  do  not  find  out  that  we 
are  not  in  the  centre,  and  astronomical 
appearances  present  themselves  to  us 
just  as  if  we  were  so.  Thus  it  happens 
(according  to  these  philosophers),  the 
Earth  not  being  in  the  centre  at  all :  the 
appearances  presented  to  us  are  just  the 
same  as  if  wo  were  at  tho  centre. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  (like  Plato 
in  Timious)  affirm  that  the  Earth,  though 
situated  in  the  centre,  is  packed  and 
revolves  round  the  axis  stretched  across 
the  univcr«e  (s.  4). 

About  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  there 
is  no  less  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
say  tiiat  it  is  spherical ;  others,  that  it 
is  fiat  and  in  shape  like  a  tambourine 
(rvfjLiravo(iHs)'  Those  last  adduce  as 
proof,  that  the  Sun,  at  rising  and  setting, 
exhibits  a  rectilinear  section  or  eclipse 
of  his  disk  and  not  a  circular  one,  when 
partially  concealed  by  the  Earth,  and 
becoming  invisible  under  the  horizon  or 
visible  above  the  horizon.  They  do  not 
take  proper  account  of  the  vast  distance 
of  the  Sun  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
circumference.  The  segment  of  a  long 
circle  appears  from  a  distance  like  a 
straight  line.  These  philosophers  further 
add,  that  the  fiat  tambourine-like  sliape 
must  be  inferred  of  necessity  from  the 
fact  that  the  Earth '  remains  stationary 
(s.  5). 

Upon  this  disputed  question,  a  feeling 
of  perplexity  comes  unavoidably  upon 
every  one.  It  would  argue  a  very  ir- 
rational mind  not  to  wonder  how  a  small 
piece  of  the  Earth,  if  suspended  in  the 
air,  is  carried  downward  and  will  not 
stop  of  itself,  and  the  larger  piece  is 
carried  downward  more  quickly  than  the 
smaller;  while  nevertheless  the  entire 
Earth,  if  suspended  in  like  manner, 
would  not  be  so  carried.  In  spite  of  its 
great  weight,  it  remains  stationary  (s.  6). 
But  the  stjlutions  of  this  problem  which 
some  suggest  are  more  strange  and  full 
of  per{>lexity,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
they  have  not  been  so  considered.  The 
Kolophonian  Xenophancs  affirmed  that 
the  lower  depths  of  the  Elarth  were 
rooted  downwards  to  infinity,  in  order  to 
escape  the  troublesome  obligation  of 
looking  for  a  reason  why  it  remained 
stationary.  Others  say,  that  the  Elarth 
rests  upon  water,  fioating  thereupon  like 
wood :  this  is  an  ancient  doctrine  promul- 
gated by  Thales ;  as  if  there  were  not  as 
much  perplexity  about  tho  water  which 


supports  the  Earth,  as  there  is  about  tlie 
Earth  itself.  For  it  is  not  the  nature  of 
water  to  remain  suspended,  but  always 
to  rest  upon  something  (s.  7).  Moreover, 
air  is  lighter  than  water,  and  water 
lighter  than  earth ;  how  then  can  these 
men  think  that  the  substance  naturally 
lighter  can  lie  below  the  subtttanoe 
naturally  heavier?  Besides,  if  it  were 
the  nature  of  the  whole  Earth  to  remain 
resting  on  water,  it  must  be  the  nature 
of  each  part  of  the  Elarth  to  do  the  same ; 
but  this  does  not  happen :  each  part  of 
the  earth  is  carried  down  to  tho  bottom, 
and  the  greater  part  more  quickly  than 
the  less  (s.  8). 

All  these  philosophers  carry  their  re« 
searches  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  to 
the  bottom  of  the  problem.  It  is  indeed 
a  habit  with  all  of  us  to  conduct  our 
enquiries  not  with  reference  to  the 
problem  itself,  but  with  reference  to  our 
special  opponents.  If  we  have  no  oppo- 
nent but  are  conducting  our  investiga- 
tions alone,  we  pursue  them  as  far  as 
that  point  where  we  can  make  no  farther 
objections  to  ourselves.  Whoever  there- 
fore intends  to  investigate  completely 
must  take  care  to  make  objections  to 
himself  upon  all  the  points  of  objection 
which  really  belong  to  the  subject ;  and 
this  he  can  only  do  after  having 
thoroughly  surveyed  all  tho  differences 
of  opinion  and  doctrine  (s.  9). 

The  reason  why  the  Earth  remains  at 
rest,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  De- 
mokritus,  declare  to  bo  its  breadth  or 
fiatness  (r6  ir\dros):  it  does  not  (they 
say)  divide  the  air  beneath,  but  covers 
over  the  air  like  a  lid  (o£>  yhp  riitMuvy 
&AA'  iTriirwfiaTiCfiy  rhv  kipa  rhv  KdrtoBtv)  ; 
as  we  see  that  fiat  and  spreading  bodies 
usually  do,  being  difficult  to  be  moved 
and  making  strong  resistance  even 
against  the  winds.  The  Earth  docs  the 
SHme,  through  its  fiatness,  against  the 
air  beneath,  which  remains  at  rest  there 
(in  the  opinion  of  these  philosophers) 
because  it  finds  no  sufficient  place  into 
which  to  travel,  like  water  in  a  klep$ydra : 
they  also  produce  many  evidences  to 
show  that  air  thus  imprisoned,  while 
remaining  stationary,  can  support  a  heavy 
weight  (s.  10). 

Now,  in  the  first  plaoo,  these  men 
affirm  that,  unless  the  shape  of  the  ESarth 
were  fiat,  it  would  not  remain  at  rest. 
Yet  on  their  ovm  showing  it  is  not  alone 
the  fiat  shape  of  the  earth  which  causes 
it  to  remain  at  rest,  but  rather  its  mag- 
nitude. For  the  air  beneath  remains  in 
situ  by  reason  of  its  vast  mass,  finding 
no  means  of  escape  through  the  narrow 
passage ;  and  the  mass  of  the  air  is  thus 
vast,  oeoause  it  is  imprisoned  inside 
by  the  great  magnitude  of  the  Earth; 
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which  effect  will  be  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  even  though  the  Earth  be 
spherical,  provided  it  he  of  its  present 
magnitude.  Moreover,  philosophers  who 
hold  this  opinion  about  the  motion  of 
the  Earth,  think  only  of  its  motion  as 
a  whole,  and  take  no  account  of  its  parts. 
For  they  ought  to  define  at  the  first 
step  whether  bodies  have  or  have  not 
one  special  mode  of  motion  by  nature; 
and,  if  none  by  nature,  then  whether 
they  have  any  mode  of  motion  violent 
or  contra-natural.  I  have  already  deter- 
mined this  point  as  well  as  my  powers 
admitted,  and  shall  therefore  assume  the 
results  as  settled.  If  there  be  no  special 
motion  natural  to  bodies,  neither  will 
there  be  any  which  is  contra-natural  or 
violent;  and,  if  there  be  none  either 
natural  or  violent,  no  body  will  be  moved 
at  all.  I  have  already  shown  that  this 
is  a  necessary  consequence ;  and,  farther, 
that  (upon  that  supposition)  there  can 
be  no  body  even  at  rest;  for  rest,  like 
motion,  is  either  natural  or  contra- 
natural;  and,  if  there  be  any  s})ecial 
mode  of  motion  which  is  natural,  neither 
contra-natural  motion,  nor  contra-natural 
rest,  can  stand  alone  (ss.  11-13). 

Let  us  then  assume  (reasoning  on  the 
hypothesis  of  these  philosophers)  that 
the  Elarth  now  remains  in  its  present 
place  contrary  to  nature,  and  that  it  was 
carried  into  aggregation  at  the  centre 
by  the  revolution  of  the  Kosmos  (also 
contrary  to  nature — fcol  avvrjKety  iirl  rh 
fi4(rov  ^tpofi^yrj  5<^  r^v  Blyriffuf — s.  14). 
For  all  those  who  recognize  a  generation 
of  the  Kosmos  assign  this  revolution  as 
the  cause  which  determined  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  Earth  at  the  centre,  upon 
the  analogy  of  particles  carried  round  in 
liquids  or  in  air,  where  the  larger  and 
heavier  particles  are  always  carried  to 
the  centre  of  the  revolution.  They  pro- 
fess thus  to  know  the  cause  which  deter- 
mined the  Earth  to  come  to  the  centre ; 
but  what  they  seek  to  find  out  is  the 
cause  which  determines  it  to  remain 
there,  and  upon  that  they  differ:  some 
saying,  as  has  been  stated  just  now,  that 
its  breadth  and  magnitude  is  the  cause  ; 
others,  with  Empedokles,  ascribing  the 
fact  to  the  revolution  of  the  Heaven,  the 
extreme  velocity  of  which  checks  the  fall 
of  the  Earth  downward,  just  as  water 
in  a  cup  may  bo  whirled  rapidlv  round 
without  falling  to  the  ground.  But 
suppose  absence  of  these  two  causes :  in 
which  direction  will  the  Earth  be  natu- 
rally carried  ?  Not  to  the  centre ;  for 
(upon  the  doctrine  which  wo  are  now 
criticising)  its  motion  to  the  centre,  and 
its  remaining  at  the  centre,  are  both 
of  them  contra-natural ;  but  some  special 
mode  of  motion,  natural  to  the  Earth, 


there  must  neoesaarily  bo.  Is  this  up- 
ward, or  downward,  or  in  what  other 
direction?  If  there  be  no  greater  ten- 
dency downward  than  upward,  and  if 
the  air  above  does  not  hinder  the  Earth 
from  tending  upward,  neither  will  the 
air  beneath  hinder  it  from  tending  down- 
wards: the  same  canaea  produce  the 
same  effects,  operating  on  the  same 
matter  (ss.  14, 15). 

A  farther  argument  becomes  applicable, 
when  we  are  reasoning  against  Empe- 
dokles. When  the  four  dements  were 
first  separated  out  of  their  oonfused 
,  huddle  by  the  influence  of  Gontentioo, 
what  was  the  cause  for  the  Earth  to 
remain  still  and  in  tUuf  Empedoklet 
cannot  claim  to  introduce  then  the  agency 
of  the  oosmical  revolution.  Moreover, 
it  is  strange  that  he  ^ould  not  have 
reflected  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
particles  and  fragments  of  the  Earth 
were  carried  to  the  oentre.  Bat  what 
is  the  cause  now  that  every  thing  having 
weight  is  carried  towards  the  Euth  ?  It 
cannot  be  the  revolution  of  the  Heaven 
which  brings  these  things  nearer  to  va 
(s.  16). 

Again,  Fire  is  carried  upward.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  revolution  of 
the  Heaven  cannot  cause  it.  But,  if  it 
be  the  nature  of  fire  to  be  earned  in  one 
certain  direction,  it  must  be  equally  the 
nature  of  Earth  to  be  carried  in  one 
certain  direction.  Light  and  heavy, 
also,  are  not  discriminated  by  the  heavenly 
revolution.  There  are  matters  originally 
heavy,  and  matters  originally  light :  the 
former  are  carried  to  the  centre,  the 
latter  to  the  circumference,  each  by  iti 
own  special  motion.  Even  prior  to  the 
heavenly  revolution  there  existed  things 
intrinsically  light  and  intrinsically  heavy : 
which  are  discriminated  by  certain  at- 
tributes— a  certain  natural  mode  of  motion 
and  a  certain  place.  In  infinite  space, 
there  can  be  no  upward  and  downwari ; 
and  it  is  by  this  (local  distinction)  that 
light  and  heavy  are  discriminated  (ss.  17, 
18). 

While  most  philosophers  insist  upon  the 
causes  just  noticed  why  the  Earth  rcmaini 
stationary  where  it  is,  there  are  otben, 
like  Anaximander,  among  the  ancients, 
who  say  that  it  remaius  so  beoause  of 
its  likeness  or  equality  (8i^  r^w  6iut^ 
rrtra — equal  tendency  m  all  directional). 
That  wliich  is  situated  in  the  centre 
(they  say)  and  which  has  like  relation 
to  tho  extreme  parts  (t.e.,  like  to  all  the 
extreme  parts)  ought  not  to  bo  carrieil 
any  more  upward  or  downward  or  side- 
ways ;  and  it  cannot  be  moved  in  oppcwite 
directions  at  once;  so  that  it  remaini 
statiomirv  by  necessity  (s.  19). 

This  doctrine  is   ingenious,  bat  oot 
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trno.  For  the  property  affirmed  is  do- 
way  peculiar  to  the  Earth :  the  affirma- 
tion IS,  that  every  thing  which  is  placed 
at  the  centre  must  of  necessity  remain 
there;  so  that  Fire  also  would  remain 
there  at  rest,  as  well  as  Earth.  But 
this  necessity  must  be  denied.  For  it 
is  shown  by  observation  that  the  Earth 
not  only  remains  at  the  centre,  but  is 
carried  to  the  centre ;  since  each  part  of 
it  is  carried  thither,  and,  whithersoever 
the  parts  are  carried,  the  whole  is  carried 
necessarily  to  the  same  point.  The  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  earth  therefore 
is,  not  (as  this  hypothesis  declares)  to 
have  like  relation  to  all  the  extreme 
parts — for  that  is  common  to  all  the 
elements — but  to  be  carried  towards  the 
centre  (ss.  20,  21). 

Moreover,  it  is  absnrd  to  investigate 
why  the  £iarth  remains  at  the  centre, 
and  not  to  investigate  equally  why  Fire 
remains  at  the  extremity.  For,  if  you 
explain  this  last  by  saying  that  Firenaa 
its  natural  place  at  the  extremity,  the 
Earth  must  have  its  natural  place  some- 
where else.  If  the  centre  be  not  the 
natural  place  of  the  Earth,  and  if  the 
Earth  remains  there  through  like  ten- 
dency in  all  directions,  like  the  hair  in 
equal  tenaion  or  the  man  both  hungry 
and  thirsty  between  food  and  drink,  you 
must  equally  assign  the  reason  why  Fire 
remains  at  the  extremity.  It  is  singular 
too  that  yon  should  try  to  explain  only 
the  remaining  cU  rest  (jtovris)  of  the  Earth, 
and  not  also  seek  to  explain  the  natural 
current  ((f»op£) — why  Earth  is  carried 
downward,  and  Fire  upward,  when  there 
is  no  opposing  force  (s.  22). 

Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  doe- 
trine  is  true.  Thus  much  indeed  is  true 
by  accident—that  every  thing  which  has 
no  greater  obligation  to  be  moved  in 
this  direction  than  in  that,  must  neces- 
sarily remain  at  the  centre.  But  this 
is  true  only  so  long  as  it  remains  a 
compact  whole;  for,  according  to  the 
theory  which  we  are  discussing,  it  will 
not  remain  stationary,  but  will  be  moved : 
not  indeed  as  a  whole,  but  dispersed  into 
parts  (s.  23:  &AA&  /iV  oM  &AT)0^f  itrn 
rh  \ty6fi*yoy,  iccrr^  avfifitfiriKhf  iihnoi 
rovri  7c  aXtiBiSf  its  iofajKcuov  fUrtiy  M 
rod  fi4<rov  way,  f  firiBty  fAoWor  Htvpo  f^ 
Sfvpo  KOfuoBM  irpoiHiKtu  kKKh  fiM  yt 
rovTotf  rby  K6rfO¥  oviitvuiXKh  KiynO^trfrof 
ob  fidyrot  tXoy,  &XX^  iutnTocfidyoy, — ^I 
imderstand  Karh,  <rvfi0€firiK6s  to  mean, 
subject  to  the  condition  of  its  remaining 
a  compact  whole).  For  the  same  reason- 
ing would  apply  to  Fire  as  well  as  to 
Earth:  it  would  prove  that  Fire,  if 
placed  at  the  centra,  will  remain  there 
just  as  much  as  Earth,  because  Fire  will 
have  like  relation  to  each  point  of  the 


extreme  periphery.  Tet  nevertheless  it 
will  (not  remain  at  the  centre,  but  will) 
be  carried  away,  if  not  impeded,  as  we 
observe  that  it  is  carried  iu  fact,  to  the 
periphery ;  only  not  all  to  one  and  the 
same  point  of  the  periphery,  but  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  ifiiQ  to  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  periphery:  I 
mean,  that  the  fourth  part  (e.g.)  of  the 
Fire  will  be  carried  to  the  fourth  part 
of  the  periphery ;  for  a  point  is  no  real 
part  of  bodies  (pv$^y  7^  trrtyfi^  r&p 
ffwfidrwy  iarly).  This  is  the  only  ne- 
cessary consequence  flowing  from  the 
principle  of  likeness  of  relation.  As,  if 
supposed  to  be  put  all  together  at  tlie 
centre,  it  would  contract  from  a  larger 
area  into  a  smaller,  so,  when  carried 
away  from  the  centre  to  the  different 
ports  of  the  periphery,  it  would  become 
rarer  and  would  expand  from  a  smaller 
area  into  a  larger.  In  like  manner  the 
Earth  also  would  be  moved  away  from 
the  centre,  if  you  reason  upon  this  prin- 
ciple of  likeness  of  relation,  and  if  the 
centre  were  not  the  place  belonging  to  it 
by  nature  (s.  24). 

Ch.  14.— Having  thus  reported  the 
suppositions  of  others  respecting  the 
figlire,  place,  rest  and  motion,  of  the 
Earth,  I  shall  now  deliver  my  own 
opinion,  flrst,  whether  it  is  in  motion 
or  at  rest;  for  some  philosophers,  as  I 
have  said,  regard  it  as  one  of  the  stars 
(and  therefore  not  in  the  centre,  but 
moving  round  the  centre — the  Pytha- 
gorean theory) ;  others  (as  Pluto),  though 
they  place  it  in  the  centre,  consider  it  to 
be  pocked  and  moved  round  the  middle 
of  the  axis  of  the  Kosmos  {ol  8i  iwl  rod 
fUffov  6^vTCf,  ciXcurOcu  fcol  KiyMBai  (pcuri 
irtpl  rhy  fUaoy  "KiXiov), 

That  neither  of  these  hvpotheses  is 
possible,  we  shall  perceive  if  we  take  as 
our  point  of  departure — That,  if  the 
Earth  be  carried  round,  whether  in  the 
centre  or  apart  from  the  centre,  such 
motion  must  necessarily  be  violent  or 
contra-natural.  Such  motion  does  not 
belong  naturallv  to  the  Earth  itself;  for, 
if  such  were  the  fact,  it  would  belong 
equally  to  each  portion  of  the  Earthy 
whereas  we  see  that  all  these  portions 
aro  carried  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
centre.  Being  thus  violent  or  oontra- 
natural,  it  cannot  possibly  be  eternal. 
But  the  order  of  the  Kosmos  is  etemaL 
Besides,  all  ^e  bodies  which  are  carried 
round  in  a  oiroolar  revolution  (all  except 
the  First  or  Outermost  Sphere — the  Ap- 
lante)  appear  to  observation  as  lagging 
behind  and  as  being  moved  in  more  than 
one  current.  The  like  ought  to  happen 
with  the  Earth,  if  moved  round,  whether 
ou  the  centre  or  apurt  from  the  centre :  it 
ought  to  be  movea  in  two  ourrents ;  and. 
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118  a  conseqnenco  thereof,  there  ought  to 
be  side-motions  and  back-turnings  of  the 
stars  fastened  in  their  sphere.  But  wo 
seo  by  observation  that  tliis  does  not 
happen ;  and  that  the  same  stars  always 
rise  and  set  at  the  same  places  of  the 
Earth  (s.  1). 

Farthermore,  the  natural  current  both 
of  the  entire  Earth  and  of  each  of  its 
parts  is  towards  the  middle  of  the 
universe:  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
at  the  centre,  even  tliough  it  happens  to 
be  actually  there  at  present  (8(&  rovro 
yiipf  Khjf  c«  Tvyxdyet  Ktififvri  vvv  iirX  rov 
K^KTpov — he  means  that  though  actually 
tliere,  it  remains  there  not  through  any 
force  of  inertia  or  other  cause,  but  be- 
cause it  has  a  natural  current  towards 
the  centre).  Yon  might  start  a  doubt, 
indeed,  since  the  centre  of  the  Universe 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  Earth, 
to  which  of  the  two  it  is  that  the  current 
of  heavy  bodies  naturally  tends :  whether 
they  tend  thereto  because  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  Universe,  or  because  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  Earth.  We  must  however  neces- 
sarily suppose  the  former ;  since  Fire  and 
light  bodies,  whoso  current  is  the  con- 
trary of  the  current  of  heavy  bodies,  are 
carried  to  the  extreme  periphery  of  the 
Universe,  or  of  that  place  which  com- 
prehends and  surrounds  the  centre  of 
the  Universe  (ss.  2,  3).  But  it  liappens 
(^(rvfjL$t$7jKf :  it  is  an  accompanying  faot) 
that  tlie  same  iioint  is  centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse nnd  centre  of  the  Earth;  accoid- 
ingly  heavy  bodies  are  carried  by  acci- 
dent (»caTck  crv^$f$riK6s — by  virtue  of  tliis 
accompanying  fact)  to  the  centre  of  tlie 
Earth ;  and  the  proof  that  they  nro 
carried  to  this  same  point  is,  that  tlieir 
lines  of  direction  are  not  parallel  hut 
according  to  similar  angles  (s.  4).  That 
the  Earth  tlierefore  is  at  the  centre,  and 
that  it  is  at  rett,  we  may  see  by  the  fore- 
going rcapons,  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that 
stoncH  thrown  upwards  to  ever  so  great  a 
hei«;ht,  are  carried  back  in  the  same  lino 
of  direction  to  the  same  point  (s.  5). 

We  may  see  farther  the  cause  why  the 
Earth  remains  at  rest.  For,  if  its  natural 
current  be  from  all  directions  towards 
the  centre,  as  observation  shows,  and  that 
of  Fire  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery, 
— no  i)orti(»n  of  it  can  possibly  be  carried 
away  from  the  centre,  except  by  vioKnee. 
For  to  one  body  belongs  one  cunent  of 
motion,  and  to  a  simple  body  a  simple 
current — not  the  two  op|)08ite  curients? 
and  the  currc  nt  from  the  centre  is  oi)po- 
site  to  the  current  to  the  centre.  If, 
th(  refore,  it  be  imiK>88ible  for  any  portion 
of  the  Earth  to  be  carried  in  a  direction 
away  frc^m  the  centre,  it  is  yet  more  im- 
possihle  for  the  whole  Earth  to  be  so;  for 
tho  natuxttl  current  of  each  part  is  the 


same  as  that  of  the  whole.  Aooortlin 
since  the  Earth  cannot  be  moved  ex 
by  a  superior  force  or  violence,  it  i 
necessarily  remain  stationary  at 
centre  (s.  6).  The  same  oouclusioi 
confirmed  by  what  we  learn  from 
meters  respecting  astronomy ;  for  all 
phenomena  of  the  Heavens — the  chai 
in  fig^ure,  order,  and  arrangement  of 
stars — take  place  as  if  the  Earth  wei 
the  centre  (s.  7). 

The  figure  of  the  Earth  is  necesss 
spherical.  For  each  of  its  parts 
gravity,  until  it  reaches  the  centre ; 
the  lesser  part,  pushed  forward  by 
greater,  cannot  escape  laterally,  but  i 
become  more  and  more  squi'eziid  toget 
one  part  giving  place  to  the  other,  v 
the  centre  itself  is  reached.  We  i 
conceive  what  is  here  affirmed  as  or 
ring  in  a  manner  like  what  some  of 
ancient  physical  philosophers  tell 
except  that  they  ascribe  the  down^ 
current  to  an  extraneous  force ;  whe 
we  think  it  better  to  state  the  truth, 
to  say  that  it  occurs  because  by  Tuitur 
heavy  bodies  are  carried  towanis 
centre.  Since,  therefore,  the  prelimii 
Chaos  or  hotchpotch  existea  in  pr 
(or  with  its  inherent  powers  exis 
though  not  exercised),  the  elem 
(those  which  had  gravity),  were  car 
from  all  sides  equally  towards  the  ce 
(^iv  5vv(£/ACi  oZv  itrros  rod  /udyfutros^ 
^laucpiySfjitva  4<p4pfro  Sfioiws  -miyroBtv  ' 
rh  fitaov — this  is  an  allusion  to  the 
trine  of  Anaxagoras);  indee<l,  whe 
brought  together  at  the  centre  eq« 
from  all  the  periphery  or  in  any  o 
manner,  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
we  suppose  particles  to  be  brought 
gether  at  the  centre  equally  from 
bides,  it  is  pLiin  that  the  mass  so  for 
will  be  regular  and  spherical ;  and,  < 
if  not  eijually  from  all  sidc^s,  this 
make  no  diflerence  in  the  reaesoning ; 
since  all  |)ortion8  of  the  miiS8  have  wt- 
or  tend  to  the  centre,  tlie  larger  port 
will  necesKarily  push  the  le*«*er  U 
them  as  far  as  the  centre  (sa.  8,  9). 

A  difiiculty  here  presents  it.-elf,  w! 
may  be  solved  ujion  the  same  prinoi] 
The  Earth  being  spherical,  and  at 
centre,  sup])Ohe  that  a  vtist  ndditi 
weight  were  applied  to  either  of 
hemibpheres.  In  that  case,  the  ce 
of  the  Universe,  and  the  centre  t»f 
Earth,  would  cease  to  coincide:  eit 
therefore,  the  Eartli  will  not  remai 
the  centre;  or,  if  it  would  still  ni; 
at  rent,  while  not  i»ccupying  the  cei 
it  is  in  its  nature  to  be  movwl  even 
(s.  10:  &(m  T}  ov  fitvu  iirl  rov  fit<ro 
ttirtp  ijptfi'ljffti  yt  Jcol  fi^  rh  fiftrov  fx 
J,  irt<pvK€  Kiyt7<r0ou  Koti  kvk — i.<r.,  if 
Earth  can  be  at  rest  when  nut  at 
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centre,  we  mnst  infer  that  the  centre  is 
not  its  natural  place,  and  therefore  that 
its  nature  will  be  to  be  moved  from  the 
centre  towards  that  natural  place  wher- 
ever situated). 

Such  is  a  statement  of  the  difficulty ; 
but  wo  shall  see  that  it  may  be  cleared 
up  with  a  little  attention.  We  must 
distinguish  what  we  mean  when  we 
affirm  that  every  particle  having  weight 
is  carried  towards  the  centre.  We  clearly 
do  not  mean  that  it  will  be  so  carried 
until  the  particles  farthest  from  the 
centre  shall  touch  the  centre.  We  mean 
that  the  greater  mass  must  press  with 
preponderating  force  (8f«  Kparcir  rh 
irXcibv  Iwt  hy  A(i3p  r^  ei&rov  fi4<rtf  rh 
fitffoif)  until  its  centre  grasps  the  centre 
of  the  universe;  up  to  this  point  its 
gravity  will  last;  and  this  is  equally 
true  about  any  clod  of  earth  as  about  the 
whole  earth:  large  or  small  size  makes 
no  difference.  A^ether  the  whole  Earth 
were  carried  in  a  mass  from  any  given 
position,  or  whether  it  were  carri^  in 
separate  particles,  in  either  case  it  would 
be  carried  onward  until  it  embraced  the 
centre  e^iially  on  all  sides ;  the  smaller 
parts  bemg  equalized  to  the  greater  in 
gravitating  tendency  because  they  are 
pushed  forward  by  the  greater  {ivuraCofie" 
vu»v  rur  i\aTT6va»y  6irh  rwy  ijifi^6vw  rp 
rrpodiiTu — s.  11).  If,  therefore,  the  Eart& 
was  ever  generated,  it  must  have  been 
generated  in  this  manner,  and  must  thus 
acquire  a  spherical  figure;  and,  even  if 
it  be  ungcnerablo  and  stationary  from 
everlasting,  we  must  conceive  its  figure 
to  be  that  which  it  would  have  acquired, 
if  it  had  been  generable  and  generated 
from  the  first  (cfrc  &y4vvTiros  ittl  /x^yovtra^ 
rhy  ainhy  rp6woy  tx^^'y  Syvfp  lehy  ci 
ytyyofi^yri  rh  upwroy  iytytro).  That  it 
must  be  spherical,  we  see  hot  only  from 
this  reasoning,  but  also  because  all  heavy 
bodies  are  carried  towards  it,  not  in 
parallel  lines  but,  in  equal  angles.  This 
IS  what  naturally  happens  with  what  is 
either  actually  spherical,  or  by  nature 
spherical.  Now  we  ought  to  call  every 
thing  such  as  it  by  nature  wishes  to 
become  and  to  be :  we  ought  not  to  oidl 


it  such  as  it  is  by  force  and  contrary  to 
nature  (s.  12). 

The  same  conclusion  is  established  by 
the  sensible  facts  within  our  observation. 
If  the  Earth  had  been  of  any  other  than 
spherical  figure,  the  eclipses  of  the  Moon 
would  not  have  projected  on  the  Sun 
the  outlines  which  we  now  see.  The 
moon  in  her  configurations  throughout 
the  month  takes  on  every  variety  of  out- 
line— rectilinear,  double  convex,  and 
hollow.  But  in  her  eclipses  the  dis- 
tinguishing line  is  always  convex.  Now 
this  must  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  the 
circamference  of  the  Earth  being  spheri- 
cal, since  the  eclipses  of  the  Moon  arise 
from  the  interposition  of  the  Earth  (s.  13). 

Farthermore,  we  see  from  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  stars  not  onlv  that 
the  Earth  is  spherical,  but  also  that  its 
magnitude  is  not  great.  For,  when  we 
change  our  position  a  little  as  observers, 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  wo 
find  the  celestial  horizon  to  be  manifestly 
different.  The  stars  at  the  zenith  arc 
gn'eatly  changed,  and  the  same  stars  do 
not  appear:  some  stars  are  visible  in 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  but  become  invisible 
when  we  proceed  farther  north;  and 
those  which  are  constantly  visible  in  the 
northern  regions,  are  found  to  be  not 
constantly  visible,  but  to  set,  when  the 
observer  is  in  Egypt  or  Cyprus.  The 
bulk  of  the  Earth  must  therefore  be 
small,  when  a  small  change  of  position 
is  made  so  soon  manifest  to  us  (s.  14). 
Hence  those  who  hold  that  the  regions 
near  the  pillars  of  HSrakles  join  on  with 
India  and  that  the  ocean  eastward  and 
westward  is  one  and  the  same,  must  not 
be  supposed  to  talk  extravagantly  (fi^ 
Xiay  inio\afifidy€iy  iwurra  ioKtiy)  :  they 
infer  this  from  the  presence  of  elephants 
alike  at  both  extremities.  Geometers 
who  try  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of 
the  Earth,  affirm  that  its  ciicumferonco 
is  400,000  stadia. 

It  follows  necessarily  from  all  these 
reasonings,  that  the  body  of  the  Earth 
is  not  only  of  spherical  form,  but  adso 
not  large  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  other  Stars  (ss.  15, 16). 


[The  remaining  two  books  of  the  treatise  known  by  the  title  *  De  Goelo,'  while  connected  with  the  fore- 
going, are  still  more  cloeely  connected  with  the  two  Books  composing  the  treatise  entitled  '  De  Gencra- 
tlone  at  Corruptlone.'  The  discussion  carried  on  thronghout  the  two  treatises  is  in  truth  one ;  but,  if 
anywhere  broken,  it  is  at  the  end  of  Book  11.  De  Ooelo,  as  above.  From  this  point  Aristotle  proceeds  to 
consider  (in  four  Boolcs)  the  particular  phenomena  presented  by  natural  bodies — phenomena  of  Genera* 
tion  and  DestrucUon  (m  the  widest  sense  of  these  words)— dependent  on  the  opposition  of  the  upward 
and  downward  motions ;  bodies,  thus  light  or  heavy,  bdng  thence  seen  to  be  ultimately  reducible  to 
fuur  elements  variousLy  combined.  Treating  of  the  Kosmos  in  its  larger  aspects,  the  first  two  Books  of 
De  CcBlo,  here  abstracted,  are  obviously  tboae  that  alone  correspond  strictly  to  the  name  of  the 
treatise.] 
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OuB  information  from  Epiknrean  writers 
respecting  the  dootrines  of  their  sect  is 
mnch  less  oopions  than  that  which  we 
possess  from  Stoic  writers  in  regard  to 
Stoic  opinions.    We  have  no  Epikarean 
writer  on  philosophy  except  Lucretios; 
whereas  respecting    the   Stoical    creed 
under  the  Roman  Empire^  the  important 
writings  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus 
Antoninus,  afford  most  valuable  evidence. 
The  standard  of  Virtue  and  Vice  is 
referred  by  Epikurus  to  Pleasure  and 
Pain.    Pain  is  the  only  evil,  Pleasure  is 
the  only  good.  Virtue  is  no  end  in  itself, 
to  be  sought ;  vice  is  no  end  in  itself,  to 
be  avoided.    The  motive  for  cultivating 
virtue  and  banishing  vice  arises  from  the 
eonsequences  of  each,  as  the  means  of 
multiplying  pleasures  and  averting  or 
lessening  pains.    But  to  the  attainment 
of  this  pu]^>ose,  the  complete  supremacy 
of  Reason  is  indispensable ;  in  order  that 
we  may  take'a  right  comparative  measure 
of  the  varieties  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
pursue  the  course  that  promises  the  least 
amount  of  suffering. 

This  theory  (taken  in  its  most  general 
sense,  and  apart  from  differences  in  the 
estimation  of  particular  pleasures  and 
pains),  had  been  proclaimed  long  before 
the  time  of  Epikurus.  It  is  one  of  the 
various  theories  of  Plato;  for  in  his 
dialogue  called  Protagoras  (though  in 
other  dialo^es  he  reasons  differently)  we 
find  itexphcitly  set  forth  and  elaborately 
vindicated  by  his  principal  spokesman, 
Sokrates,  against  the  Sopliist  Protagoras. 
It  was  also  held  by  Aristippus  (companion 
of  Sokratos  along  with  Plato)  and  by  his 
followers  after  him,  called  the  Kyronaica. 
Lastly,  it  was  maintained  by  Eudoxus, 
one  of  the  most  estimable  philosophers 
contemporary  with  Aristotle.  Epikurus 
was  thus  in  no  way  the  originator  of  the 
theory ;  but  he  had  his  own  way  of  con- 
ceiving it,  his  own  body  of  doctrine 
physical,  cosmological,  and  theological, 
with  which  it  was  implicated,  and  his 
own  comparative  valuation  of  pleasures 
and  pains. 

Bodily  feeling,  in  the  Epiknrean  psy- 
chology, is  prior  in  order  of  time  to  tlie 
mental  element ;  the  former  is  primordial, 
while  the  latter  is  derived  from  it  by 
repeated  processes  of  memory  and  as- 


sociation. But,  though  snoh  ia  the  order 
of  sequence  and  generation,  yet  when  we 
compare  the  two  as  oonstitiients  of  h^ipi- 
ness  to  the  formed  man,  the  mentel  element 
much  outweighs  the  bodily,  both  as  pain 
and  as  pleasure.  Bodily  |Mun  or  pleasure 
exists  only  in  the  present ;  when  not  felt, 
it  is  nothing.  But  mental  feelings  involvB 
memory  and  hope,  embrace  the  past  as 
well  as  the  future,  endure  for  a  long 
time,  and  may  be  recalled  or  put  out  Si 
sight,  to  a  great  degree,  at  oor  dis- 
cretion. 

This  last  point  is  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  features  of  the  Epikoretn 
mental  discipline.  Epikurus  depreealod 
the  general  habit  of  mankind  in  always 
hankering  after  some  new  aatisfaotion  to 
oome;  always  disoontenttd  with  the 
present,  and  oblivious  of  pcuit  ooraforti 
as  if  they  had  never  been.  Theae  past 
comforts  ou^ht  to  be  treasured  up  by 
memory  and  reflection^  00  that  thej 
might  oecome  as  it  were  matter  for  ra- 
mination,  and  might  serve,  in  trying 
moments,  even  to  oounterbalance  extreme 
physical  suffering.  The  health  of  Epi- 
kurus himself  was  very  bad  during  tno 
closiug  yciirs  of  his  life.  There  remAini 
a  fragment  of  his  last  letter,  to  an  in- 
timate friend  and  companion,  Idomcneus : 
— ^*I  write  this  to  yon  on  the  last  day  of 
my  life,  which,  in  spite  of  the  severest 
internal  bodily  pains,  is  atill  a  happy 
day,  because  I  set  against  them  in  the 
balance  all  the  mental  pleasure  felt  in 
the  recollection  of  my  past  oonversationj 
with  you.  Take  care  of  the  childnm 
left  by  Metrodorus,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  your  demeanour  from  boyhood  towards 
me  and  towards  philosophy."  Bodily 
pain  might  thus  00  alleviated,  when  it 
occurred;  it  might  be  greatlv  lessened 
in  occurrence,  by  prudent  and  modt* rate 
habits;  lastly,  even  at  the  worst,  if 
violent,  it  never  lasted  lon^;  if  not 
violent,  it  might  be  patiently  Dome,  and 
was  at  any  rate  terminated,  or  terminable 
at  pleasure,  by  death. 

In  the  view  of  Epikurus,  the  chief 
miseries  of  life  arose,  not  from  bodily 
pains,  but  partly  from  delusions  of  hope 
and  oxaggi;rated  aspirations  for  wealtiu 
honours,  power,  &c.,  in  all  which  the 
objects  appeared  most  seductive  from  a 
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distance,  inciting  man  to  lawless  yiolenoe 
and  treachery,  while  in  the  reality  they 
were  always  disappointments  and  gone- 
rally  something  worse ;  partly,  and  still 
more,  from  the  delusions  of  fear.  Of 
this  last  sort,  were  the  two  greatest 
torments  of  human  existence — fear  of 
Death  and  of  eternal  suffering  after 
death,  as  announced  by  prophets  and 
poets,  and  fear  of  the  Gods.  Epikums, 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  continued 
existence  of  the  soul  separate  from  the 
body,  declared  that  there  could  never  be 
any  rational  ground  for  fearing  death, 
since  it  was  simply  a  permanent  extinc- 
tion of  consciousness.  Death  was  nothing 
to  us  (he  said) :  when  death  comes,  we 
are  no  more,  either  to  suffer  or  to  enjoy. 
Yet  it  was  the  g^undlees  fear  of  this 
nothing  that  poisoned  all  the  tranquillity 
of  life,  and  field  men  imprisoned  even 
when  existence  was  a  torment.  Whoever 
had  surmounted  that  fear  was  armed  at 
once  against  cruel  tvranny  and  against 
all  the  gravest  misfortunes.  Next,  the 
fear  of  the  gods  was  not  less  delusive, 
and  hardly  less  tormenting,  than  the 
fear  of  death.  It  was  a  capital  error 
(Epikums  declared)  to  suppose  that  the 
gods  employed  themselves  as  agents  in 
working  or  superintending  the  march  of 
the  KosmoB ;  or  in  conferring  favour  on 
some  men,  and  adminiittering  chastise- 
ment to  others.  The  vulgar  religious 
tales,  which  represented  them  in  this 
character,  were  untrue  and  insulting  as 
regards  the  gods  themselves,  and  preg- 
nant with  perversion  and  miserv  as 
regards  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind. 
Epikums  believed  sincerely  in  the  gods ; 
reverenced  them  as  beings  at  once  per- 
fectly happy,  immortal,  and  unchange- 
able; an(i  took  delight  in  the  public 
roUgious  festivals  and  ceremonies.  But 
it  was  inconsistent  with  these  attributes, 
and  repulsive  to  his  feelings  of  re- 
verence, to  conceive  them  as  agents. 
The  idea  of  agency  is  derived  firom 
human  experience:  we,  as  agents,  act 
with  a  view  to  supply  some  want,  to 
fuliil  some  obligation,  to  acquire  some 
pleasure,  to  accomplish  some  object  desired 
but  not  yet  attained— in  short,  to  fill  up 
one  or  other  of  the  many  gaps  in  our 
imperfect  happiness:  the  gods  already 
have  all  that  agents  strive  to  get,  and 
more  than  agents  ever  do  get;  their 
condition  is  one  not  of  agency,  but  of 
tranquil,  self-sustaining,  fruition.  Ac- 
cordingly, Epikums  thought  (as  Ari- 
stotle *  had  thought  before  him)  that  the 

•  ArMtot.  De  Ooelo,  II.  zlL  p.  293,  a.  22-b.  T: 
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perfect,  eternal,  and  imperturbable  well- 
being  and  felicity  of  the  gods  excluded 
the  supposition  of  their  being  agents. 
He  looked  upon  them  as  types  of  that 
unmolested  safety  and  unalloyed  satis- 
faction which  was  what  he  understood 
by  pleasure  or  happiness,  as  objects  of 
reverential  envy,  whose  svmpathy  he 
was  likely  to  obtoin  by  assimilating  his 
own  temper  and  condition  to  theirs  as 
far  as  human  circumstances  allowed. 

These  theological  views  were  placed 
by  Epikums  in  the  foreground  of  his 
ethical  philosophy,  as  the  only  means  of 
dispelling  the  fears  of  those  gods  that  the 
current  fables  instilled  into  every  one, 
and  that  did  so  much  to  destroy  human 
comfort  and  security.  He  proclaimed 
that  beings  in  immortal  felicity  neither 
suffered  vexation  in  themselves  nor  caused 
vexation  toothers ;  neither  showed  anger 
nor  favour  to  particular  persons.  The 
doctrine  that  they  were  the  working 
managers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kosmos, 
celestial  and  terrestrial,  human  and  extra- 
human,  he  not  only  repudiated  as  incom- 
patible with  their  attributes,  but  declared 
to  be  impious,  considering  the  disorder, 
sufferings,  and  violence,  everywhere 
visible.  He  disallowed  all  prophecy, 
divination,  and  oracular  inspiration,  by 
which  the  public  around  him  believed 
that  the  gods  were  perpetually  com- 
municating special  revelations  to  indi- 
viduals, and  for  which  Sokrates  had  felt 
so  peculiarly  thankful. 

it  is.  remarkable  that  Stoics  and  Epi- 
kureans,  in  spite  of  their  marked  opposi- 
tion in  dogma  or  theory,  agreed  so  tar  in 
practical  results,  that  both  declared  these 
two  modes  of  uneasiness  (fear  of  the  gods 
and  fear  of  death)  to  be  the  great  torments 
of  human  existence,  and  hoih  strove  to 
remove  or  counterbalance  them. 

So  far  the  teaching  of  Epikums  appears 
confined  to  the  separate  happiness  of  each 
individual,  as  dependent  upon  his  own 
prudence,  sobriety,  and  correct  views  of 
Nature.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
Epikurean  Etliics.  The  system  also  con- 
sidered each  man  as  in  companionship 
with  others:  the  precepts  were  shaped 
accordingly,  first  as  to  Justice,  next  as  to 
Friendship.  In  both  these,  the  foundation 
whereon  Epikums  built  was  Reciprocity 
— not  pure  sacrifice  to  others,  but  partner- 
ship with  others,  beneficial  to  all.  He 
kept  the  ideas  of  self  and  of  others  in- 
separably knit  together  in  one  complex 
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association :  he  did  not  expel  or  degrade 
cither,  in  order  to  give  exclusive  ascen- 
dancy to  the  other.  The  dictate  of 
Natural  Justice  was,  that  no  man  should 
hurt  an«)ther :  each  wiis  bound  to  abstain 
from  doing  harm  to  others ;  each,  on  this 
condition,  was  entitled  to  count  on  security 
and  relief  from  the  fear  that  others  would 
do  harm  to  him.  Such  double  aspect,  or 
reciprocity,  was  essential  to  social  com- 
panionship: those  that  oould  not,  or 
would  not,  accept  tlus  covenant,  were 
unfit  for  society.  If  a  man  does  not 
behave  iustly  towards  others,  he  cannot 
expect  that  they  will  behave  justly  towards 
him;  to  live  a  life  of  injustice,  and 
expect  that  others  will  not  find  it  out,  is 
idle.  The  unjust  man  cannot  enjov  a 
moment  of  security.  Epikurus  laid  it 
down  explicitly,  that  just  and  righteous 
dealing  was  the  indispensable  condition 
to  every  one's  comfort,  and  was  the  best 
means  of  attaining  it. 

The  reciprocity  of  Justice  was  valid 
towards  all  the  world ;  the  reciprocity  of 
Friendship  went  much  fieuiher :  it  involved 
indefinite  and  active  beneficence,  but 
could  reach  only  to  a  select  few.  Epikurus 
insisted  emphatically  on  the  value  of 
friendship,  as  a  means  of  happiness  to 
both  the  persons  so  united.  He  declared 
that  a  good  friend  was  another  self,  and 
that  friends  ought  to  be  prepared,  in  case 
of  need,  to  die  for  each  other.  Yet  he 
declined  to  recommend  an  established 
community  of  goods  among  the  members 
of  his  fniteriiity,  as  prevailed  in  the 
Pythagr^rean  brotherhood;  for  sucli  an 
institution  (ho  said)  implied  mistrust. 
He  recommended  efforts  to  please  and  to 
serve,  ami  a  forwardness  to  give,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  and  benefiting  a  friend, 
and  he  even  declared  that  there  was  more 
pleasure  in  conferring  favours  tlian  in 
receiving  them;  but  he  was  no  less 
strenuous  in  inculcating  an  intelligent 
gratitude  on  the  receiver.  No  one  exeept 
a  wise  man  (he  said)  know  how  to  return 
a  favour  projxjrly.* 

These  exhortations  to  active  friendship 
were  not  unfruitful.  Wo  know,  even  by 
the  admission  of  witnesses  adverse  to  the 
£]>ikurcan  doctrines,  that  the  harmony 
among  the  members  of  tlio  sect,  with 
common  veneration  for  the  founder,  was 
more  marked  and  more  enduring  than  that 
cxhibiti^d  by  any  of  the  other  philosophical 
sects.  Epikurus  himself  was  a  man  of 
amiable  personal  qualities :  his  testament, 
still  remaining,  shows  an  atfectionate 
regnrJ  both  for  his  8nr\'iving  friends,  and 
for  the  iKjrmanont  attichmrnt  of  eaeli  to 
the  others  as  well  as  of  all  to  the  school. 
Diojrenes  Laertius  t<lls  us — nearly  200 

•  Seneca.  Fpist.  p.  81. 


years  after  Christ,  and  i50  years  after  tfas 
death  of  Epikurus — ^that  the  Epikurean 
sect  still  continued  its  numhem  and 
dignity,  having  outlasted  its  contempo- 
raries and  rivals.  The  harmony  among 
the  Epikureans  may  be  explained,  nnC 
merely  from  the  temper  of  the  master, 
but  partly  from  the  doctrines  and  plan  of 
life  that  he  recommended.  Ambition 
and  love  of  power  wore  disoooniged; 
rivalry  among  the  members  for  socomi, 
either  politioid  or  rhetorical,  vras  at  any 
rate  a  rare  exception ;  all  were  tan^t  to 
confine  themselves  to  that  privacy  of  life 
and  love  of  philosophical  communion 
which  alike  required  and  nourished  the 
mutual  svmpathies  of  the  brotherhood. 
In  regard  to  politics,  Epikurus  advised 
quiet  submission  to  eetabliahed  authority, 
without  active  meddling  beyond  what 
necessity  required. 

Virtue  and  happiness,  in  the  theory 
of  Epikurus,  were  inseparable.  A  maa 
oould  not  bo  happy  until  he  had  sur- 
mounted the  fear  of  death  and  the  fear 
of  gods  instilled  by  the  current  fablei, 
which  disturbed  all  tranquillity  of  mind; 
until  he  had  banished  those  faotitioui 
desires  that  pushed  him  into  contentiun 
for  wealth,  power,  or  celebrity ;  nor  unk^ 
he  behaved  with  justice  to  all,  and  with 
active  devoted  friendship  towards  a  fev. 
Such  a  mental  condition,  which  be 
thought  it  was  in  every  man's  power  to 
acquire  by  appropriate  teaching  and 
comiMmionship,  constituted  virtue;  and 
was  the  sure  as  well  ns  the  only  precursor 
of  genuine  hanpiness.  A  mind  thus 
undisturbed  and  purified  was  sufficient 
to  itself.  The  mere  satisfaction  of  the 
wants  of  life,  and  the  conversation  of 
friends,  became  then  felt  pleasures:  if 
more  could  bo  had  without  pn>pi>ndcru)t 
mischief,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  Nature, 
disburthened  of  her  corruptions  and 
prejudices,  required  no  more  to  lx»  happy. 
This  at  least  was  as  much  as  the  con« 
ditions  of  humanity  admitted :  a  tranquil, 
undisturbed,  innocuous,  non-com pi^titive 
fruition,  which  approached  most  nearly  to 
the  (Xirfect  happiness  of  the  Onds. 

When  we  reud  the  explanations  given 
bv  P^pikurus  and  Lucretius  of  wliat  the 
P^pikurcan  theory  n^lly  was,  un<l  com|)are 
them  with  tlie  numerous  attacks  upon  it 
mado  by  opponents,  we  cannot  but  n^ 
mark  that  the  title  and  formula  of  the 
theory  was  ill-chosen,  and  really  a  mi»- 
n(»mer.  What  p]pikurus  nu-nnt  by 
Ph-asuro  was  not  what  mr«t  ixy>pfo 
meant  by  it,  but  something  vorj*  diffcit'iit 
— a  tranquil  and  comfortablu  state  of 
mind  and  Ixxly ;  much  the  same  as  what 
Demokritus  had  expressed  before  him  by 
the  phrase  tudvfiia.  This  last  nhnwe 
would    have   expressed    what    Epikunu 
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aimed  at,  neither  more  nor  leis.  It  would 
at  least  have  preserved  his  theory  from 
much  midplaced  sarcasm  and  aggressive 
rhetoric. 

The  Physics  of  Epikorns  was  borrowed 
in  the  main  from  the  atomic  theory  of 
Demokritus,  but  modified  by  him  in  a 
manner  subservient  and  contributory  to 
his  ethical  scheme.  To  that  scheme  it 
was  essential  that  those  celestial,  atmo- 
spheric, or  terrestrial  phenomena  which 
the  public  around  him  ascribed  to  agency 
and  purposes  of  the  gods,  should  be 
understood  as  being  produced  by  physical 
causes.  An  eclipse,  an  earthquake,  a 
storm,  a  shipwreck,  unusual  rain  or 
drought,  a  good  or  a  bad  harvest— and  not 
merely  these,  but  many  other  occurences 
hi  smaller  and  more  unimportant,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
*  Characters  *  of  Theophrastus — were  then 
regarded  as  visitations  of  the  gods,  re- 
quiring to  be  interpreted  by  recognized 
prophets,  and  to  be  appeased  by  cere- 
monial expiations.  When  once  a  man 
became  convinced  that  all  these  phe- 
nomena proceeded  from  physical  agencies. 
a  host  of  terrors  and  anxieties  would 
disappear  from  the  mind;  and  this 
Epikurus  asserted  to  be  the  beneficent 
effect  and  real  recommendation  of  physical 
philosophy.  He  took  little  or  no  thought 
for  scientific  curiosity  as  a  motive  per  se, 
which  both  Demokritus  and  Aristotle  put 
BO  much  in  the  foreground. 

He  composed  a  treatise  called  *■  Kanoni- 
con*  (now  lost),  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  Logic  of  Physics — a  summary  of 
the  principles  of  evidence.  In  his  system, 
Psycholo^ry  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
branch — though  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
branch — of  Physics,  since  the  soul  was 
regarded  as  a  subtle  but  energetic  material 
compound  (air,  vapour,  heat,  and  another 
nameless  ingredient),  with  its  best  parts 
concentrated  in  the  chest,  yet  pervwling 
and  sustaining  the  whole  body — stil^ 
however,  depending  for  its  support  on  the 
body,  and  mcapable  of  separate  or  dis- 
embodied continuance. 

Epikurus  recognized,  as  the  primordial 
basis  of  the  universe.  Atoms,  Vacuum, 
and  Motion.  The  atoms  were  material 
solid  minima,  each  too  small  to  be  appre- 
hended separately  by  sense;  they  nad 
Agatej  magnitude,  and  gravity,  but  no 
other  qualities.  They  were  infinite  in 
number,  and  ever  moving  in  an  infinite 
yacuum.  Their  motions  brought  them 
into  various  coalitions  and  compounds, 
resulting  in  the  perceptible  bodies  of 
nature;  each  of  which  in  its  combined 
state  acquired  new,  specific,  different 
quahties.  In  regard  to  the  primordial 
moyementa  of  the  atoms,  out  of  which 


these  endowed  compounds  g^w,  Epikurus 
differed  from  Demokritus  who  supposed 
the  atoms  originally  to  move  with  an 
indefinite  variety  of  directions  and  velo- 
cities, rotatory  as  well  as  rectilineal; 
whereas  Epikurus  maintained  that  the 
only  original  movement  common  to  all 
atoms  was  one  and  the  same — in  the 
direction  of  gpravity  straight  down,  and  all 
With  equal  velocity  in  Sie  infinite  void. 
But  it  occurred  to  him  that,  upon  this 
hypothesis  only,  there  could  never  occur 
any  collisions  or  combinations  of  the 
atoms— nothing  but  continued  and  un- 
changeable parallel  lines.  Accordingly 
he  modified  it  by  saying  that  the  line  of 
descent  was  not  strictly  rectilinear,  but 
that  each  atom  deflected  a  little  from  the 
straight  line,  each  in  its  own  direction 
and  degree ;  so  that  it  became  possible  to 
assume  collisions,  resili<mces,  adhesions,  ' 
combinations,  among  them,  as  it  had  been 
possible  under  the  variety  of  original 
movements  ascribed  to  them  by  De- 
mokritus. The  opponents  of  Epikurus 
derided  this  auxiliary  hypothesis,  affirm- 
ing that  he  invented  the  individual  de- 
flection of  each  atom  without  assigning 
any  cause,  and  only  because  he  was 
perplexed  by  the  mystery  of  man's  free- 
will. But  Epikurus  was  not  more  open 
to  attack  on  this  g^und  than  other 
physical  philosophers.  Most  of  them 
(except  perhaps  tne  most  consistent  of  the 
Btoic  fatolists)  believed  that  some  among 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  occurred 
in  rpg^lar  and  predictable  sequence, 
while  others  were  essentially  irregular 
and  unpredictable:  each  philosopher 
devised  his  hypothesis,  and  recognized 
some  fundamental  principle,  to  explain 
the  latter  class  of  phenomena  as  well 
as  the  former ;  thus,  Plato  admitted  an 
invincible  erratic  necessity,  Aristotle 
introduced  Chance  and  Spontaneity, 
Demokritus  multiplied  indefinitely  the 
varieties  of  atomic  movements.  The 
hypothetical  defiection  alleged  by  Epi- 
kurus was  his  way,  not  more  unwarranted 
than  the  others,  of  providing  a  funda- 
mental principle  for  the  unpredictable 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  Among 
these  are  the  volitional  manifestations 
of  men  and  animals;  but  there  are 
many  others  besides,  and  there  is  no 
grroimd  for  believing  that  what  is  called 
the  mystery  of  Free-WiU  (i.  e.,  the 
question  whether  volition  is  governed  by 
motives,  acting  upon  a  given  state  of  the 
mind  and  bendy)  was  at  all  peculiarly 
present  to  his  mind.  Whatever  theory 
may  be  adopted  on  this  point,  it  is  certain 
that  Uie  movements  of  an  individual  man 
or  animal  are  not  exclusively  determined 
by  the  general  law  of  gravitation,  or  bj 
another  cause  extrinsic  to  himself;  but 
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to  a  great  degree  by  his  own  separate 
▼olition,  which  is  often  imperfectly  know- 
able  beforehand  and  therefore  not  pre* 
dictable.  For  these  and  many  other 
phenomenn,  Epikurus  provided  a  funda* 
mental  principle  in  his  supplementary 
hypothesis  of  atomic  deflection ;  and 
indeed  not  for  these  only,  but  also  for  the 
questions  of  opponents,  how  there  could 
ever  be  any  coalition  between  the  atoms, 
if  all  followed  only  one  single  law  of 
movement— rectilineal  descent  with  equal 
Telocity.  Epikurus  rejected  the  inexor- 
able and  all-comprehensive  fiatalism  con- 
tained in  the  theories  of  bome  Stoics, 
though  seemingly  not  construed  in  its 
full  application  even  by  them.  He  ad«> 
mitted  a  limited  range  of  empire  to 
Chance,  or  phenomena  essentially  irre^- 
lar.  But  he  maintained  that  Uie  will, 
far  from  being  among  the  phenomena 
essentially  irregular,  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  motives;  for  no  man  can 
insist  more  strenuously  than  he  does 
(see  the  letter  to  Menoekeus)  on  the  com- 
plete power  of  philosophy — ^if  the  student 
could  be  made  to  feel  its  necessity  and 
desire  the  attainment  of  it,  so  as  to 
meditate  and  engrain  within  himself  sound 
views  about  the  gods,  death,  and  human 
life  generally— to  mould  our  volitions 
and  character  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  exigencies  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. 

All  true  belief,  according  to  Epikurus, 
rested  ultimately  upon  the  impressions 
of  sense,  upon  our  internal  feelings,  and 
upon  our  correct  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  terms.  He  did  not  suppose 
the  significance  of  language  to  come  by 
convention,  but  to  be  an  inspiration  of 
Nature,  different  among  different  people. 
The  fucts  of  sense  were  in  themselves 
beyond  all  question.  But  truth,  though 
founded  upon  these  evidences,  included 
various  inferences,  more  than  sense  could 
directly  testify.  Even  the  two  capital 
points  of  the  Epikureau  physical  philo- 
sophy— Atoms  and  Void — wore  inferences 
from  sense,  and  not  capable  of  direct 
attestation.  It  was  in  these  inferences 
and  in  the  superstructure  built  upon 
sense,  that  error  was  so  frequently  im- 
posed upon  us.  We  ought  to  test  all 
affirmations  or  dogmas  by  the  evidence 
of  sensible  phenomena ;  looking  therein, 
if  posbible,  for  some  positive  grounds  in 
support  of  them,  but  at  any  rate  assuring 
ourselves  that  tliere  were  no  grounds  in 
contradiction  of  them,  or,  if  there  were 
such,  rejecting  the  dogmas  at  onco.  Out 
of  the  particular  impressions  of  sense, 
wiieu  often  repeated,  remembered,  and 
compared,  there  grew  certain  general 
notions  or  anticipations  (irpoA^i^cis), 
which  were  appUod  to  interpret  or  illus- 


trate any  new  case  when  it  arose.  These 
general  notions  were  not  inborn  or  in- 
tuitive, but  gradually  formed  (as  AnaMk 
and  the  Stoics  also  conceived  them)  out 
of  firequent  remembrances  and  assods- 
tion. 

Besides  those  conoIuaionB  which  coold 
be  fully  proved  by  the  evidentiary  data 
just  enumerated,  Epikurus  recognised 
admissible  hypotheses,  which  awaited 
&rther  evidence  confirmative  or  nifut»- 
tive  (rh  wpofffAtpow),  and  also  other  mat- 
ters occult  or  as  yet  unexplained  (t4 
&9i7\a).  Along  with  the  intermediate  or 
half-explained  class,  he  reckoned  thoie 
in  which  plurality  of  causes  was  to  be 
invoked.  A  g^ven  effect  might  result 
from  any  one  out  of  two,  three^  or  mora 
diflerent  causes,  and  there  was  often  no 
counter-evidence  of  benae  to  exclude 
either  of  them  in  any  particular  cate. 
This  plural  explanation  (rh  vXcoyax**) 
was  not  so  complete  or  satisfactory  sf 
the  singular  (rh  fioyax^s^l  but  it  wu 
often  the  best  that  we  could  obtain,  sod 
was  quite  sufficient,  by  showing  a  pot- 
sible  physical  agency,  to  rescue  the  mind 
from  tiiose  terrors  of  ignorance,  which 
drove  men  to  imagine  visitations  of  the 
gods. 

Epikurus  agreed  with  Demokritus  in 
believing  that  external  objects  produced 
their  impressions  on  our  senses  by  pro- 
jecting tnin  images,  outlines  of  their  oini 
shapes.  He  thought  that  the  air  vu 
peopled  with  such  images,  which  {ias^.<d 
through  it  and  still  more  through  the 
infinite  vacuum  beyond  it  with  prodi- 
gious velocity.  Many  of  them  became 
commingled,  dissipated,  recombined,  dur- 
ing the  transit,  so  that,  when  ther 
reached  us,  the  impressions  prvHluctd 
were  not  conformable  to  any  real  object ; 
hence  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  mad- 
ness, and  the  various  delusions  of  waking 
men. 

In  sotting  forth  the  criterion  of  truth, 
Epikurus  insisted  chiefly  upon  the  fuDdi- 
mental  groundwork — particular  facts  v( 
sense,  as  the  data  for  proving  or  dis}>n'T. 
ing  general  affirmations ;  and  he  had  m^ 
merit  of  calling  uttcntiou  to  rvfutatnt 
data  as  well  as  to  probative.  But,  n>- 
specting  the  process  of  {lassing  fna 
these  particulars  to  true  generalities  sod 
avoiding  the  untrue,  we  can  make  out  do 
clear  idea  from  his  writin^irs  that  remain : 
his  great  work  on  Phvsical  PliiloeopbT  ii 
lost.  It  is  certain  that  he  disregan'it^ 
the  logical  part  of  the  process — the 
svstcmatic  study  of  propositions,  and 
their  relations  of  consistency  with  (w 
another— which  had  made  so  prodigioiu 
a  stride  during  his  early  years  under 
Aristotle  and  llieophrastuB.  We  can, 
indeed,  detect  in  his  remaining  sentence* 
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one  or  two  of  those  terms  whioh  Aristotle 
had  stamped  as  technical  in  Logic ;  but 
he  discouraged  as  useless  all  the  verbal 
teaching  and  discussion  of  his  day — all 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic,  beyond 
the  lowest  minimum.  He  disapproved 
of  the  poets  as  promulgators  of  mischie- 
vous fables  and  prejudices,  the  rhetori. 
cians  as  furnishing  weapons  for  the 
misleading  career  of  political  ambition, 
the  dialecticians  as  wasting  their  time  in 
useless  puzzles.  None  of  them  were 
serviceable  in  promoting  either  the 
tranquillity  of  the  mind,  or  the  happiness 
of  life,  or  the  acauisition  of  trutn.  He 
himself  oompoeea   a   great   number  of 


treatises  and  epistles,  on  subjects  of 
ethics  and  pliilosophy ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  written  in  haste,  without  taking 
time  or  trouble  to  correct  his  composi- 
tions. By  the  Alexandrine  critic,  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  his  style  was 
censured  as  unpolished ;  yet  it  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  simple,  unaffected, 
and  easily  understood.  This  last  predi- 
cate is  hardly  applicable  to  the  three 
epistles  which  idone  remain  from  lus 
pen;  but  those  epistles  are  intended  as 
brief  abstracts  of  doctrine,  on  topics 
whioh  he  had  already  treated  at  lexigth 
in  formal  works ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
combine  clearness  with  brevity. 
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THE  STOICa— A  FRAGMENT. 


The  Stoics  were  one  of  the  four  aeots  of 
philoeophy  recognized  and  conspiouous  at 
Athens  daring  the  three  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era  and  during  the 
century  or  more  following.  Among  these 
four  sects,  the  most  marked  antithesis  of 
ethical  dogma  was  between  the  Stoics 
and  the  Epikureans. 

The  Stoics  agreed  with  the  Peripatetics 
(anterior  to  Epikurus,  not  specially 
against  him)  that  the  first  principle  of 
nature  is  (not  pleasure  or  relief  from  pain, 
but)  Self-preservation  or  Self-love;  in 
other  words,  the  natural  appetite  or 
tendency  of  all  creatures  is,  to  preserve 
their  existing  condition  with  its  inherent 
capacities,  and  to  keep  clear  of  destruc- 
tion or  disablement.  This  appetite  (they 
said)  manifests  itself  in  little  children 
before  any  pleasure  or  pain  is  felt,  and  is 
moreover  a  fundamental  postulate,  pre- 
supposed in  all  desires  of  particular 
pleasures,  as  well  as  in  all  aversions  to 
pcurtioular  pains.  We  begin  by  loving 
our  own  vitality ;  and  we  come,  by  as- 
sociation, to  love  what  promotes  or 
strengthens  our  vitality;  we  hate  de- 
struction or  disablement,  and  come  (by 
secondary  association)  to  hate  whatever 
produces  that  effect. 

This  doctrine  associated,  and  brought 
under  one  view,  what  was  common  to 
man  not  merely  with  the  animal,  but  also 
with  the  vegetable  world;  a  plant  was 
declared  to  have  an  impulse  or  tendency 
to  maintain  itself,  without  feeling  pain  or 
pleasure.  Aristotle  (in  the  tenth  Book  of 
the  Ethica)  says  that  he  will  not  deter- 
mine whether  we  love  life  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure,  or  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  life ; 
lor  he  affirms  the  two  to  be  essentially 
^oked  together  and  inseparable :  pleasure 
IS  the  consummation  of  our  vital  manifes- 
tations. The  Peripatetics,  after  him,  put 
pleasure  down  to  a  lower  level,  as  deriva- 
tive and  accidental.  The  Stoics  went 
&rther  in  the  same  direction — possibly 
from  antithesis  against  the  growing 
scliool  of  Epikurus. 

The  primary  officium  (in  a  larger  sense 
than  our  worid  duty)  of  man  is  (they 
said)  to  keep  himself  in  the  State  of 
Nature ;  the  second  or  derivative  offieium 
is  to  keep  to  auch  things  as  are  according 


to  nature,  and  to  avert    those  that  an 
contrary  to  nature;  our  gradnally  increas- 
ing experience  enables  as  to  disorumnats 
the  two.    The  youth  leama,  as  he  grows 
up,  to   value    bodily    acoompliahmenti, 
mental  cognitions  and  jadgments,  good 
conduct  towards  those  around  him, — as 
powerful  aids  towards  keeping  up  tbt 
state  of  nature.    When  his  experience  ii 
80  far  enlarged  as  to  make  him  aware  of 
the  order  and  harmony  of  nature  and 
human  society,  and  to  impress  upon  him 
the  comprehension  of  this  great  idM,  his 
emotions  as  well  as  his  reason  beeons 
absorbed  by  it.     He  reoognixee  thii  sf 
the  only  true  ^num  or  Honestum,  to 
which  all  other  desirable  things  are  rdfer- 
able;    as  the   only  thing  desirable  for 
itself  and  in  its  own  nature.     He  drops  or 
diBmisses  all  these  prima  f%aturm  that  be 
had  begun  by  desiring.     He  no  longer 
considers  any  of  them  as  worthy  of  beuig 
desired  in  itself,  or  for  its  own  sake. 

While,  therefore,  (according  to  Peri- 
patetics as  well  as  Stoics)  the  love  of 
self  and  of  preserving  one's  own  vitality 
and  activity  is  the  primary  element, 
intuitive  and  connate,  to  which  all 
rational  preference  {officium)  was  at  first 
referred,  they  thought  it  not  the  le« 
true  that  in  process  of  time,  by  expe- 
rience, association,  and  reflection,  there 
grows  up  in  the  mind  a  grand  acquired 
sentiment  or  notion,  a  new  and  later 
light,  which  extinguishes  and  puts  oat 
of  sight  the  early  beginning.  It  wai 
important  to  distinguish  the  feeble  and 
obscure  elements  from  the  powerful  and 
brilliant  after-growth  ;  which  indeed  wsi 
fully  realized  only  in  chosen  minds,  aod 
in  them  hardly  before  old  age.  This 
idea,  when  once  formed  in  the  mind,  wii 
The  Good— the  only  thing  worthy  of 
desire  for  its  own  sake.  The  Stoics  called 
it  the  only  good,  being  suflSoient  in  itself 
for  happine^;  other  things  being  not 
good,  nor  necessary  to  happiness,  hot 
simply  preferable  or  advantagooos  when 
they  could  be  had :  the  Peripatetiof 
recognized  it  as  the  first  and  greatest 
good,  but  said  also  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient in  itself;  there  were  two  other 
inferior  varieties  of  eood,  of  which  some- 
thing must  be  had  as  oomplementarr 
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(what  the  Stoics  called  prxposita  or 
sumenda).*^  Thus  the  Stoios  said  about 
the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  Bonum  or 
Honestum,  much  the  same  as  what 
Aristotle  says  about  ethical  Virtue.  It 
is  nut  implanted  in  us  by  nature;  but 
we  have  at  birth  certain  initial  ten- 
dencies and  capacities,  which,  if  aided 
by  association  and  training,  enable  us 
(and  that  not  in  all  cases)  to  acquire  it. 

A  distinction  was  made  by  Epictetus 
and  other  Stoics  between  things  in  our 
power  and  things  not  in  our  power.    In 
our  power  are  our  opinions  and  notions 
about   objects,  and    all    our   affections, 
desires,  and  aversions :  not  in  our  power 
are    our   bodies,  wealth,  honour,  rank, 
authority,    &c.,    and    their    opposites; 
though,  in  regard  to  these  last,  it  is  in 
our  power  to  think  of  them  as  unim- 
portsmt.     With  this  distinction  we  may 
connect  the  arguments  between  the  Stoics 
and  their  opponents  as  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.     But 
we  must  first  beg^n  by  distinguishing 
the  two  questions.     By  things  in  our 
power,  the  Stoics  meant  things  that  we 
could  do  or  acquire  if  we  willed:   by 
things  not    in  our  power,  they  meant 
things  that  we  could  not  do  or  acquire 
if  we  willed.    In  both  cases,  the  volition 
was  assumed  as  a  fact:    the  question 
what  determined  it,  or  whether  it  was 
non-determined,    t.  e.,    self-determining, 
was  not  raised  in  the  antithesis.    But  it 
was  raised  in  other  discussions  between 
the  Stoic  theorist  Chrysippus,  and  various 
opponents.    These  opponents  denied  that 
Tolition  was  determined  by  motives,  and 
cited  the  cases  of  equal  conflicting  mo- 
tives (what  is  known   as    the    Ass  of 
Buridan)  as  proving  that  the  soul  in- 
cludes in  itself,  and  exerts,  a   special 
supervenient  power  of  deciding  action  in 
one  way  or  the  other—a  power  not  de- 
termined by  any  causal  antecedent,  but 
self-originating,  and    belonging   to  the 
class  of  agency  that  Aristotle  recognizes 
under  the  denomination   of  automatic, 
apontaneous  (or  essentially  irregular  and 
unpredictable).     Chrysippus  replied  by 
denying   not   only  the   reality  of  this 

•  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  held  that  there 
were  tria  genera  bonorum :  (1)  Those  of  the  mind 
(ment  tana);  (2)  Those  of  the  bo^j;  and  (3) 
External  advantages.  The  Stoics  altered  this 
theory  by  saying  that  only  the  first  of  the  three 
was  bonum;  the  others  were  merely  prc^aosita  or 
tumenda.  The  opponents  of  the  Stoics  contended 
that  this  was  an  alteration  in  words  rather  than  in 
substance. 

The  earlier  Stoics  laid  it  down  that  there  were 
no  graduating  marks  below  the  level  of  wisdom : 
all  shortcomings  were  on  a  par.  Good  was  a  point. 
Evil  was  a  point;  there  were  gradations  in  the 
prctpotita  or  tumenda  (none  of  which  were  good), 
and  in  the  r^jeeta  or  r^icienda  (none  of  whicli 
were  evil),  but  there  was  no  more  or  km  good. 


supervenient  force  said  to  be  inherent  in 
the  soul,  but  also  the  reality  of  all  that 
Aristotle  called  automatic  or  spontaneous 
agency  generally.  Chrysippus  said  that 
every  movement  was  determined  by  ante- 
cedent motives;  that  in  cases  of  equal 
conflict  the  exact  equality  did  not  long 
continue,  because  some  new  but  slight 
motive  slipped  in  unperceived  and  turned 
the  scale  on  one  side  or  the  other.* 
Here,  we  see,  the  question  now  known 
as  the  Freedom  of  tne  Will  is  discussed^ 
and  Chrysippus  declares  against  freedom, 
affirming  that  volition  is  always  deter- 
mined by  motives. 

But  we  also  see  that,  while  declaring 
this  opinion,  Chrysippus  does  not  em- 
ploy the  terms  Necessity  or  Freedom  of 
the  Will ;  neither  did  his  opponents,  so 
far  as  we  can  see :  thev  had  a  different 
and  less  misleading  phrase.  By  free- 
dom, Chrysippus  and  the  Stoics  meant 
the  freedom  of  doing  what  a  man  willed, 
if  he  willed  it.  A  man  is  free  as  to  the 
thing  that  is  in  his  power,  when  he  wills 
it :  he  is  not  free  as  to  what  is  not  in  his 

gower,  under  the  same  supposition.  The 
toios  laid  great  stress  on  this  distinction. 
They  pointed  out  how  much  it  is  really 
in  a  man's  power  to  transform  or  dis- 
cipline his  own  mind — in  the  way  of 
controlling  or  suppressing  some  emotions, 
generating  or  encouraging  others,  forming 
new  intellectual  associations,  &o.;  how 
much  a  man  could  do  in  these  ways,  if 
he  willed  it,  and  if  he  went  through  the 
lessons,  habits  of  conduct,  and  medita- 
tations,  suitable  to  produce  such  an  effect. 
The  Stoics  strove  to  create  in  a  man's 
mind  the  volitions  appropriate  for  such 
mental  discipline,  by  depicting  the  bene- 
flcial  consequences  resulting  from  it,  and 
the  misfortune  and  shame  inevitable,  if 
the  mind  were  not  so  disciplined.  Their 
purpose  was  to  strengthen  the  governing 
reason  of  his  mind,  and  to  entlm>ne  it  as 
a  fixed  habit  and  character,  which  would 
control  by  counter  sug^gestions  the  im- 
pulse arising  at  each  special  moment — 
particularly  all  disturbing  terrors  or 
allurements.  This,  in  their  view,  is  a 
free  mind;  not  one  wherein  volition  is 
independent  of  all  motive,  but  one 
wherein  the  susceptibility  to  different 
motives  is  tempered  by  an  ascendant 
reason,  so  as  to  give  predominance  to  the 
bettor  motive  against  the  worse.  One  of 
the  strongest  motives  that  they  endea- 
voured to  enforce,  was  the  prudence  and 
dignity  of  bringing  our  volitions  into 
harmony  with  the  schemes  of  Provi- 
dence; which  (they  said)  were  always 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of 


*  See  Plutarch,   De  Stoicorum   Repugnantiis, 
xxiU.  p.  lOift. 
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the  KoemoB  on  the  whole.  The  bad 
man,  whoeo  Tolitions  conflict  with  these 
schemes,  is  tdways  baulked  of  his  ex- 
pectations, and  brought  at  Inst  against 
his  will  to  see  things  carried  by  an  over- 
rolinff  force,  with  aggravated  pain  and 
hnmuiation  to  himself:  while  the  good 
man,  who  resigns  himself  to  them  nom 
the  first,  always  escapes  with  less  pain, 
and  often  without  any  at  alL  As  a  por- 
tion of  their  view  concerning  Providence 
it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  earlier 
Stoics,  Zeno  and  Ghrysippus,  entertained 
high  reverence  for  the  divination,  pro- 
phecy, and  omens  that  were  generally 
eurrent  in  the  ancient  world.  They  con- 
sidered that  these  were  the  methods 
whereby  the  gods  were  gp'aciously  pleased 
to  make  known  beforehand  revelations  of 
their  foreordained  purposes,  ^erein  lay 
one  among  the  marked  points  of  contrast 
between  stoics  and  Epikureans. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  called  in  modem  times  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will  (1.0.,  that  volitions 
are  self-originating  and  unpredictable), 
the  Stoic  theorists  not  only  denied  it,  but 
framed  all  their  Ethics  upon  the  assxmip- 
tion  of  the  contrary.  This  same  assump- 
tion of  the  contrarv,  indeed,  was  made 
also  by  Sokrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
^pikurus;  in  short,  by  all  the  ethical 
teachers  of  antiquity.  All  of  them  be- 
lieved that  volitions  depended  on  causes ; 
tiiat,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
men's  minds,  the  causes  that  volitions 
generally  depended  upon  are  often  mis- 
leading and  sometimes  ruinous ;  but  that, 
by  proper  stimulation  from  without  and 
meditation  within,  the  rational  causes  of 
volition  might  be  made  to  overrule  the 
impulsive.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epikurus, 
not  less  than  the  Stoics,  wished  to  create 
new  fixed  habits  and  a  new  type  of 
character.  They  differed,  indeed,  on  the 
question  what  the  proper  type  of  character 
was ;  but  each  of  them  aimed  at  the  sume 
general  end — a  new  type  of  character, 
regulating  the  grades  of  susceptibility  to 
diiferent  motives.  And  the  purpose  of 
all  and  each  of  these  moralists  precludes 
the  theory  of  free-will,  t.c,  the  theory 
that  our  volitions  are  self-originating  and 
unpredictable. 

While  the  Epikureans  declined,  as 
much  as  possible,  interference  in  public 
afiairs,  the  Stoic  philosophers  urged  men 
to  the  duties  of  active  citizenship.* 
Ghrysippus  even  said  that  the  life  of 
philosopliical  contemplation  (such  as 
Aristotle  preferred  and  aocountod  god- 
like) was  to  be  placed  on  the^  same  level 

*  Tacitus  Myv  of  the  Stoics  (Ann.  xiv.  57)  • 
*  Stoioorum  secta,  qan  turbidos  et  negotiorum 
•ppetenlet  Uc[\: 


with  the  life  of  pleasure ;  though  Plutard) 
observes  that  neither  Ghrysippus  nor 
Zeno  ever  meddled  persoaally  with  toy 

Eublio  duty:  both  of  them  passed  thdr 
ves  in  lecturing  and  writing.  The 
truth  is  that  both  of  them  were  foreignen 
residing  at  Athens,  and  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  dependent  on  foreign  prinoea 
Accordingly,  neither  Zeno  nor  Ghrysippiis 
had  any  sphere  of  political  action  open 
to  them  :  tney  were,  in  this  respect,  like 
Epiotetus  afterwards,  but  in  a  position 
quite  different  from  Seneca,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Kero,  who  might  hope  to  in- 
fluence the  great  imperial  power  of 
Rome,  and  from  Marcus  Antoninus,  who 
held  that  imperial  power  in  his  own 
hands. 

Marcus  Antoninus — ^not  only  a  power- 
ful emperor,  but  also  the  most  gentle  and 
amiable  man  of  his  day — ^talks  of  active 
beneficence  both  as  a  duty  and  a  satisfac- 
tion. But  in  the  creed  of  the  Stoics 
generally,  active  beneficence  did  not 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  They  adopted 
the  four  Giundinal  Virtues — Wisdom,  or 
the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  Justioe, 
Foriitude,  Temperance— as  part  of  their 
plan  of  the  virtuous  life,  the  life  accord- 
ing to  Nature.  Justice,  as  the  socisl 
virtue,  was  placed  above  all  the  rett. 
But  the  Stoics  were  not  strenuous  in 
requiring  more  than  Justice,  for  the 
benefit  of  others  beside  the  agent.  They 
even  reckoned  compassion  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  as  a  weakness,  analogous 
to  envy  for  the  good  fortune  of  others. 

The  Stoic  recognised  the  gods  (or  Uni- 
versal Nature,  equivalent  expressions  in 
his  creed)  as  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  producing  as  much 
happiness  as  was  attainable  on  the  whole. 
Towards  this  end  the  gods  did  not  want 
any  positive  assistance  from  him ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  and  his  strongest  interest, 
to  resign  himself  to  their  plans,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  conduct  tending  to  frus- 
trate them.  Such  refractory  tt^ndencies 
were  perpetually  suggested  to  him  br  the 
unreasonable  appetites,  emotions,  fean, 
antipathies,  &c.,  of  daily  life ;  all  claim- 
ing satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  future 
mischief  to  himself  and  others.  To  coun- 
tervail these  misleading  forces  by  meaos 
of  a  fixed  rational  character  built  up 
through  meditation  and  philosophical 
teaching,  was  the  grand  purpose  of  the 
Stoic  ethical  creed.  The  emotional  or 
appetitive  self  was  to  bo  starved  or 
curbed,  and  retained  only  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  rational  self;  an  id«a 
proohiiincd  before  in  general  terms  by 
Plato,  but  ctirried  out  into  a  systt>m  by 
the  Stoics,  though  to  a  great  extent  also 
by  the  Epikureans. 

The  Stoic  wus  taught  to  reflect  bow 
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much  that  appears  to  be  desirable,  terror- 
striking,  provocative,  &c,  is  not  really 
so,  but  is  made  to  appear  so  by  false  and 
curable  associations.  And,  while  he  thus 
discouraged  those  self-regarding  emotions 
that  placed  him  in  hostility  with  others, 
he  learnt  to  respect  the  self  of  another 
man  as  well  as  his  own.  Epictetus 
advises  to  deal  mildly  with  a  man  that 
hurts  us  either  by  word  or  deed;  and 
advises  it  upon  the  following  very  re- 
markable ground  : — "  Becollect  that  in 
what  he  says  or  does,  he  follows  his 
own  sense  of  propriety,  not  yours.  He 
must  do  what  appears  to  him  right,  not 
what  appears  to  yon :  if  he  judges 
wrongly,  it  is  he  that  is  hurt,  for  he 
is  the  person  deceived.  Always  repeat 
to  yourself,  in  such  a  case:  The  man 
has  acted  on  his  own  opinion." 

The  reason  here  given  by  Epictetus  is 
an  instance,  memorable  in  ethical  theory, 
of  respect  for  individual  dissenting  con- 
Tiotion,  even  in  an  extreme  ease ;  and  it 
must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  his 


other  doctrine,  that  damage  thus  done  to 
us  unjustly  is  really  little  or  no  damage, 
except  so  far  as  we  ourselves  give  pun- 

fency  to  it  by  our  irrational  suscepti- 
ilities  and  associations.  We  see  that 
the  Stoic  submerges,  as  much  as  he  can, 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  own  individual 
self,  and  contemplates  himself  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another,  as  only  one 
among  many.  But  he  does  not  erect  the 
happiness  of  others  into  a  direct  object 
of  his  own  positive  pursuit,  beyond  the 
reciprocities  of  family,  citizenship,  and 
common  humanity.  The  Stoic  theorists 
agreed  with  Epikiirus  in  inculcating  the 
reciprocities  of  Justice  between  all  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  they  even  went  farther 
than  he  did,  by  extending  the  sphere 
of  such  duties  beyond  the  limits  of  city, 
so  as  to  comprehend  all  mankind.  But 
as  to  the  reciprocities  of  individual 
Friendship,  Epikurus  went  beyond  the 
Stoics  in  the  amount  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  that  he  enjoined  for  the  benefit 
of  a  friend. 
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Abduction  iA'pagoge\  202. 

Abfltraoty  and  Concrete,  appellatiyea  not 
naed  b^  Aristotle,  64. 

Abstraction,  belongs  to  the  Noetic  func- 
tion, 486,  487,  492. 

Abturdum^  Beductio  od,  see  RedueHo, 

Accentuation,  Fallacy  of  385 ;  rare,  408. 

Aeeidetu,  Ens  per  &c.,  see  Accident,  Ens. 

AoeiderUia  FdUaeia,  386 ;  not  understood 
among  Aristotle's  scientific  contempo- 
raries, 390 ;  how  to  solve,  410. 

Accident,  Ens  by,  60,  424,  561,  593; 
modem  definition  of  62 ;  an  individual, 
allowed  by  Aristotle,  63;  no  science 
of,  98 ;  one  of  the  Predicables,  276 ; 
thesis  of^  easiest  to  defend,  hardest  to 
upset,  284,  353;  thirty-seven  dialec- 
tical Loci  bearing  on,  285  seq.;  why 
no  science  of,  425,  593,  594 ;  one,  can- 
not be  accident  of  another,  586;  op- 
posed to  the  constant  and  the  usual, 
594 ;  Ohanoe,  principle  or  cause  of,  594 ; 
tee  Concomitants. 

Action  {Agerey,  Category,  65,  73. 

Actuality,  as  opposed  to  Potentiality, 
128,  456,  615  seq. 

AdoQM,  opposed  to  JEndoxa,  269. 

JBon,  of  the  Heaven,  636. 

^ther,  deriyation  of  the  name,  632. 

Affirmation,  conjunction  of  predicate 
with  subject,  111;  constituents  of, 
118;  ^jc  fxtToBdfftus  (Theophrastus), 
122,169. 

Akroamatic  books,  opposed  to  Exoteric, 
50. 

Alcuin,  followed  Aristotle  on  Universals, 
563. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  taught  by  Ari- 
stotle from  boyhood,  5;  came  (to  the 
throne,  and  went  on  his  first  Persian 
expedition,  6;  his  action  towards 
Athens,  8;    correspondent,  protector, 

Cktron,  of  Aristotle  at  Athens,  7,  8; 
ter  change  in  his  character  and 
alienation  from  Aristotle,  9 ;  his  order 
for  the  recall  of  exiles  throughout 
Qzeeoe,  10;  his  death,  7, 12. 


Alexandrine,  Uterati,  their  knowledge  of 
Aristotle,  34,  38,  40,  42. 

Aliquidt  Adj  see  Relation;  JEToe,  or  the 
definite  individual,  see  Essence. 

AlkmsBon,  his  view  of  the  soul,  449. 

Ammonius,  put  Relation  above  all  the 
Categories,  84;  his  opinion  on  last 
paragraph  of  De  Interpretatione,  134. 

Amphiboly,  Fallacy  of,  385;  how  to 
solve,  407. 

Amyntas,  kin^  of  Macedon,  2. 

Analytica,  referred  to  in  Topica,  56; 
presuppose  contents  of  Categoriie  and 
De  Interpretatione,  56 ;  terminology 
of,  differs  from  that  of  De  Interpreta- 
tione, 141 ;  purpose  of,  141. 

Analytica  Priora,  different  sections  of 
Book  L,  157, 163  ;  relation  of  the  two 
books  of,  171. 

Analytica  Posteriors,  applies  Syllogism 
to  Demonstration,  142,  207;  relaticm 
of,  to  the  Metaphysica,  422. 

Anaxagoras,  doctrine  of,  inconsistent  with 
Maxim  of  Contradiction,  429,  592; 
disregarded  data  of  experience,  436; 
his  view  of  the  soul,  449 ;  Maxim  of 
Excluded  Middle  defended  by  Aristotle 
specially  against,  581;  made  intelli- 
gence dependent  on  sense,  588;  doc- 
trine of,  makes  all  propositions  fiftlse, 
592 ;  must  yet  admit  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  true  propositions,  592;  meant 
by  his  Unum — Ens  Potentift,  and  thus 

fot  partial  hold  of  the  idea  of  Matter, 
20;  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Notts, 
makes  Actuality  prior  to  Potentiality, 
623 ;  declares  Gkxxl  to  be  the  principle 
as  Movent,  628;  called  fire  Miher^ 
632 ;  his  reason  for  the  stationariness 
of  the  Earth,  649. 

Anaximander,  his  reason  for  station- 
ariness of  the  Earth,  650. 

Anaximenes,  his  reason  for  stationarinesB 
of  the  Earth,  649. 

Andronikus  of  Rhodes,  source  of  our 
Aristotle,  35;  sorted  and  corrected 
the  Aristotelian  MSS.  at  Rome,  37, 
39;  Peripatetic  Scholarch,  39;  diffi- 
culties ot  his  task — the  result  appre- 
ciated, 48 ;  placed  theological  treatises 
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first,  55;   put  Relation  above  all  the 
Categories,  84. 

Animd>,  Treatise  de,  referred  to  in  the 
De  Interpretatione,  109. 

Anonymus,  his  catalogue  of  Aristotle's 
works,  compared  with  that  of  Diogenes 
and  with  the  extant  works,  29  seq. 

Antipater,  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Aristotle,  7,  8 ;  victor  in  the  Lamian 
war,  occupied  Athens,  12;  letter  to, 
from  Aristotle  at  Chalkis,  16 ;  letter  of, 
in  praise  of  Aristotle,  16;  executor 
under  AristoUe's  Will,  17. 

Antiphasis,  pair  of  contradictory  oppo- 
sites,  111;  rule  of,  as  regards  truth 
and  falsity,  112,  113 ;  made  up  of  one 
affirmation  and  one  negation  corre- 
sponding,  113;  does  not  hold  for 
events  particular  and  future,  because 
of  irregularity  in  the  Kosmos,  113 
seq. ;  quaternions  exhibiting  each  two 
related  cases  of,  118  seq.,  170 ;  forms 
of,  in  Modals,  127;  involves  deter- 
mination of  quantity,  135 ;  not  under- 
stood before  Aristotle,  136;  the  two 
members  of,  can  neither  be  both  true 
nor  both  false,  argued  at  length  by 
Aristotle  in  Metaph  r.,  ii.  586-92. 

Antisthenes,  declared  contradiction  im- 
possible, 136,  137;  allowed  definition 
only  of  compounds,  611. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  authority  for  Stoical 
creed,  654 ;  on  active  beneficence,  662. 

Apagoge  (Abduction),  202. 

Apeflikon,  of  Teos,  a  Peripatetic,  bought 
Aristotle's  MSS.,  &c.,  from  heirs  of 
Neleus,  36;  exposed  them  at  Athens 
and  had  copies  taken,  36;  wrote  a 
biography  of  Aristotle,  37 ;  library  of, 
composite,  43. 

AplaneSt  exterior  sphere  of  the  Kosmos, 
114,623. 

*Aw6<f>eaf(riSf  Enunciation,  name  for  Pro- 
position in  De  Interpretatione,  141. 

Appetite,  the  direct  producing  cause  of 
movement  in  animals,  492. 

Archytas,  made  Habere  fifth  Category, 
80. 

Arguments,  how  to  find,  for  different 
theses,  157. 

Arimnestus,  brother  of  Aristotle,  19. 

Aristippus,  anticipated  Epikurus,  654. 

AristoiuencH,  friend  of  Aristotle,  17. 

Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium,  arranged 
dialogues  of  Plato,  34  ;  on  the  style  of 
Kpikurus,  058. 

*  Aristoteles  PseudepigraphuSy*  work  by  V. 
RoMo,  32. 

Aristotle,  birth  and  parentage,  1,  2; 
op|)ortunitie8  for  physiological  study, 
2;  an  orphan  in  youth,  became  ward 
of  ProxenuB,  3  ;  discrepant  accounts  as 
to  hiH  early  life,  3  ;  medical  pnictioe, 
3  ;  undtT  Plato  at  Athens,  4  ;  went  to 
Aturuous,  on    l*lnto  s  death,  4 ;    mar- 


ried Pythias,  5;    driven  out  to  Mity- 
lene,  5  ;  invited  by  Philip  of  Maoedon 
to  become  tutor  to  Alexander,  5 ;  lif^ 
in  Macedon,  5;    re-founded  8tageira, 
6 ;  taught  in  the  Nymphssum  of  Mieza, 
6 ;  returned  to  Athens,  and  set  up  his 
school  in  the  Lykeium,  7 ;  lecturing 
and  writing,  7,  25;    correspondence, 
7;    relation  to  Athenian  politics,  8; 
protected  and  patronized  at    Athens 
by  Alexander  and  Antipater,   8;    ia 
spite    of   estrangement  between    him 
and  Alexander,  regarded    always    as 
unfriendly   to    Athenian     liberty,    9, 
10 ;  his  relation  to  Nikanor,  besirer  of 
Alexander's    rescript    to    the    Greek 
cities,  11 ;. indicted  for  impiety  in  his 
doctrines  and  his  commemoration  of 
the  eunuch  Hermeias,  12,  13 ;  retired 
to  Chalkis,  14;  died  there,  before  he 
oould  return  to  Athens,  15;   wrote  a 
defence  against  the  charge  of  impiety, 
15;     his   judgment   on    Athens    and 
Athenians,    16;     his    person,    habits, 
manners,  ^c,  16 ;  his  second  wife,  son, 
and  daughter,  17 ;  last  testament,  17- 
19 ;  his  character  as  therein  exhibited, 
19;  reproaches  against,  20;  his  oppo- 
sition   to    Plato     misrepresented    oy 
Platonist,    20,    21;      a    student    and 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  22 ;  attacked  Iso- 
krates,  24;   assailed  by  three  sets  of 
enemies,  26 ;  difficulty  in  determining 
the  Canon  of  his  works  as  compared  with 
Plato's,  27 ;  extant  works  ascribed  to, 
27 ;  ancient  authorities  for  his  works, 
28 ;  catalogue  and  extent  of  his  works, 
according  to  Diogenes,  29 ;  according 
to  Anon3rmns,  29 ;  the  catalo^es  com- 

Eared  with  each  other,  and  witli  list  of 
is  extant  works,  29,  30 ;  ancient  en- 
comiums on  his  style,  30  ;  his  principal 
works  unknown  to  Cicero  and  others, 
31,  40  ;  dialogues  and  other  works  of, 
lost  to  us,  31 ;  works  in  the  catalt»gne 
are  declared  by  V.  Rose  not  to  belong 
to,  32;  different  opinion  of  E.  Heitz, 
32 ;  allowance  to  be  made  for  divertity 
of  style,  subject,  &c.,  in  the  works  of, 
33 ;  works  in  the  catalogpie  to  be  held 
as  really  composed  by,  34 ;  extant 
works  of,  whence  derived,  35 ;  fate  o( 
his  library  and  MSS.  on  his  death,  till 
brought  to  Rome  and  cared  for  by 
Andronikus,  35  seq. ;  through  An- 
dronikus,  became  known  as  wo  know 
him,  40 ;  not  thus  known  to  the  Alex- 
andrine librarians,  42 ;  so-called  Exo- 
teric works  of,  44 ;  his  own  use  of  the 
phrase  **  exoteric  discourses,"  46  seq. : 
had  not  two  doctrines— the  Exoteric 
and  Esoteric,  52;  the  order  of  his 
extant  works  uncertain,  54 ;  his  merit 
in  noting  equivocation  of  terms,  57 : 
not  free  from  fascination  by  particular 
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numbers,  74 ;  first  made  logical  analysis 
of  Eds,  97 :  first  to  treat  Logic  scien- 
tifically, 130 ;  what  }ie  did  for  theory 
of  Proposition,  136,  139 ;  claimed  the 
theory  of  Syllogism  as  his  own  work, 
140,  153,  259,  420;  his  expository 
manner,  novel  and  peculiar,  141 ; 
specialized  the  meaning  of  Syllogism, 
143;  first  to  ask  if  a  proposition 
oould  be  converted,  144 ;  first  used 
letters  as  symbols  in  exposition,  148; 
proceeded  upon,  but  modified,  Platonic 
antithesis  of  Science  and  Opinion, 
207,  264 ;  specially  claimed  to  be 
original  in  his  theory  of  Dialectic, 
26^  418 ;  attended  to  current  opinion, 
drew  up  list  of  proverbs,  272,  440; 
started  in  his  philosophy  from  the 
common  habit  of  speech,  434,  440 ; 
continued  the  work  of  Sokrates,  489, 
441 ;  devised  a  First  Philosophy  con- 
formable to  the  habits  of  common 
speech,  starting  from  the  definite  indi** 
yidual  or  Hoe  Aliquid,  445;  psycho- 
logy of,  must  be  compared  with  that 
of  his  predecessors,  446 ;  rejected  all 
previous  theories  on  Soul,  452;  ad- 
vance made  in  the  Ontology  of,  561 ; 
his  view  of  pleasure,  660 ;  ethical  pur- 
pose of,  662. 

Arithmetic,  prsBcognita  required  in,  212 ; 
abstracted  from  material  conditions, 
234;  simpler,  and  therefore  more 
accurate,  than  geometry,  234. 

Art,  Generation  from,  598,  620. 

Asklepiads,  traditional  training  of,  2. 

Association  of  Ideas,  principles  of,  477 ; 
Aristotle's  account  of,  perplexed  by 
his  sharp  distinction  of  Memory  and 
Reminiscence,  478. 

Astronomy,  the  mathematical  science 
most  akin  to  First  Philosophy,  626. 

Atameus,  Aristotle  there,  4. 

Attalid  kings  of  Pergamus,  Aristotle's 
library  at  SkSpsis  buried,  to  be  kept 
hidden  from,  36. 

Axioms,  assumed  in  Demonstration,  212, 
215,  220;  a  part  of  Demonstration, 
219;  not  always  formally  enunciated, 
221;  those  common  to  all  sciences, 
scrutinized  by  Dialectic,  221, 575 ;  and 
by  First  Philosophy,  221,  425,  575, 
584 ;  the  common,  not  alone  sufficient 
for  Demonstration  in  the  special 
sciences,  236 ;  use  of  the  word  before, 
and  by,  Aristotle,  566,  575,  584. 


Bees,  partake  in  NoQs,  483,  576. 
Belief,  at  variance  with  Knowledge,  182 ; 

founded  on  evidence  either  syllogistic 

or  inductive.  187. 
Berlin  edition  of  Aristotle,  27,  30. 


Bemays,  his  view  of  *' exoteric  discourses," 
49.52. 

Body,  animate  and  inanimate,  456 ; 
Matter  with  Aristotle  may  be,  but  is 
not  necessarily,  456;  thorough-going 
implication  of  Soul  with,  in  animated 
subject,  458  seq. ;  has  three  and  only 
three  dimensions,  630 ;  no  infinite, 
633. 

Boethius,  translated  Aristotle's  Gategorin 
and  defended  its  position,  563. 

BoSthus  the  Sidonian,  student  of  Aris- 
totle, 38 ;  his  recommendation  as  to 
order  of  studying  the  works,  55. 

Bonitz,  his  view  of  the  canon  of  the 
Metaphysica,  583. 

Brain,  specially  connected  with  the  olfac- 
tory organ,  470 ;  function  of  the,  480. 

Branuis,  refers  catalogue  of  Diogenes  to 
Alexandrine  literati^  34,  40 ;  his  view 
of  the  canon  of  the  Metaphysica,  583. 

Bryson,  his  quadrature  of  tne  circle,  381. 


0. 


Canon,  Aristotelian,  tee  Aristotle. 

Categoriffi,  the  treatise,  not  mentioned 
in  Analytica  or  Topica,  56;  subject 
of,  how  related  to  that  of  De  Interpre- 
tatione,  57,  59, 108, 109 ;  deals  with  Ens 
in  a  sense  that  blends  Logic  and  Onto- 
logy, 62,  108 ;  difference  of  Aristotle's 
procedure  in,  compared  with  Physica 
and  Metaphysica,  65,  103 ;  probably  an 
early  composition,  80 ;  remained  known, 
when  other  works  of  Aristotle  were 
unknown  or  neglected,  563. 

Categories,  Ten,  assumed  in  Analytica 
and  Topica,  56;  led  up  to  by  a  dis- 
tinction of  Entia  (Enunciata),  59 ; 
blending  together  Logic  and  Ontology, 
62 ;  Ens  according  to  the,  61,  425,  594 
seq.  (Metaph.  Z.,  H.);  enumerated, 
65 ;  all  embodied  in  First  or  Complete 
Ens,  66,  595 ;  each  a  Summum  Genus, 
and  some  wider  still,  66;  not  all 
mutually  exclusive,  66,  73,  81,  89; 
may  be  exemplified,  not  defined,  66; 
how  arrived  at,  66,  76  seq. ;  joined  by 
later  logicians  with  the  Predicables,  73 ; 
stress  laid  by  Aristotle  upon  the  first 
four,  74 ;  why  Ten  in  number — might 
have  been  more,  74  seq. ;  obtained  by 
logical,  not  metaphysical,  analysis,  76 ; 
heads  of  information  or  answers  re- 
specting an  individual,  77 ;  inference  as 
as  to  true  character  of,  from  case  of 
Habere  and  Jctcere,  79;  all,  even  the 
the  first,  involve  Relativity,  80  seq.; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  on,  90  n. ;  capital  dis- 
tinction between  the  first  and  all  the 
rest,  91  seq.,  563, 594  ;  Trendelenburg's 
view  of  their  origin,  99,  likely  and 
plausible,  99 ;  compared  with  Categories 
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of  the  Stoics,  100,  563,  of  Plotinus,  102, 
563,  of  Galen,  103. 

Cause,  Knowledge  o^  distinguished  from 
knowledge  of  Fact,  223;  knowledge 
of,  the  perfection  of  cognition,  224, 
235 ;  one  of  the  four  heacb  of  Investi- 
gation, 238 ;  nature  of  the  question  as 
to,  239,  608;  substantially  the  same 
enquiry  with  Cur,  Quid,  and  the  Middle 
Term,  240,  246;  four  varieties  of, 
245,  611,  621 ;  relation  among  the 
varieties  of,  246;  how  far  reciprocal 
with  the  eauaatum,  247,  254;  has  an 
effect  only  one?  254;  the  General 
Notion  viewed  by  Aristotle  as  a,  422. 

Chance,  source  of  irregularity  in  the 
Kosmos,  114,  206;  affects  the  rule  of 
Antiphasis,  115;  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of^  challenged,  116;  objective  correlate 
to  the  Problematical  Proposition,  133, 
205;  principle  or  cause  of  Accidents, 
594;  Generations  and  Constructions 
proceeding  from,  598,  620. 

Change,  four  varieties  of,  609. 

Chrysippus,  on  the  determination  of  will 
by  motives,  661 ;  his  reverence  for 
divination,  &c.,  662;  a  foreigner  at 
Athens,  without  a  sphere  of  political 
action,  662. 

Cicero,  his  encomium  on  Aristotle's  style, 
30,  41;  how  far  he  knew  Aristotle's 
works,  30,  31,  33,  40,  50 ;  his  use  of  the 
word  **  exoteric,"  44,  51. 

Claudian,  referred  to,  13. 

CobIo,  Treatise  de,  connected  with  what 
other  works,  54,  653. 

Colour,  object  of  vision,  action  of,  466; 
varieties  of.  proceeding  all  from  white 
and  black,  467. 

Common  Sense,  or  Opinion,  opposed  to 
Science  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  207; 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  on,  565;  legitimate 
meaning  of,  567;  authoritative  cha- 
racter of,  in  one  place  allowed  by 
Aristotle,  569;  Aristotle's  conception 
of,  as  devoid  of  scientific  authority,  573, 
574. 

Compound,  The  (rd  o-^oAoi^),  of  Form 
and  Matter,  or  the  Individual,  445, 
456,  599  seq. 

Concealment,  how  to  be  practised  by  dia- 
lectical questioner,  .356. 

Conclusion,  of  Syllogism,  indicates  Figure, 
152,  164,  167;  when  more  than  one, 
171 ;  true,  from  false  premisses,  172 
use  to  demonstrate  premisses,  173 
reversed  to  refute  premisses,  174 
kinds  of,  in  Demonstration,  compared, 
231. 

Concomitants,  non-essential,  no  demon- 
stration of,  219 ;  no  definition  of,  220 ; 
near  to  Non-Entia,  561;  little  more 
than  a  name,  593 ;  tee  Accident. 

Concrete,  and  Abstract,  appellatives  not 
used  by  AriBioUe,65 ;  the,  as  compound 


of  Form  and  Matter,  456  seq.;  tee 
Compound. 

Conjunction,  Fallacy  of,  385;  how  to 
solve,  408. 

Ckmtequentit  FaUaeia,  388;  not  under- 
stood before  Aristotle,  390;  how  to 
solve,  412. 

Construction,  kind  of  Generation,  598. 

Contradiction,  Maxim  or  Axiom  of,  de- 
pends upon  knowledge  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  propositions,  137,  441 ;  not 
self-evident,  144 ;  among  the  jpr«oog»ito 
of  Demonstration,  212,  427;  not 
formally  enunciated  in  any  speoial 
science,  221 ;  discussion  of,  belongs  to 
First  Philosophy.  422,  425.  why,  426, 
579;  enunciated,  as  highest  and 
firmest  of  all  prinpiples,  425,  585;  con- 
troverted by  Aristotle's  predeoenora, 
Herakleitus,  Anaxagoras,  Ac.,  427, 429, 
441 ;  Aristotle's  indirect  proof  of,  427 
seq.,  585  seq. ;  applied  in  the  Sokratie 
Elenchus,  ^1 ;  remarks  on  Aristotle's 
defence  of,  442 ;  can  be  supported  oolj 
by  an  induction  of  partioouir  instanoes, 
443 ;  enunciated  both  as  a  logical  and 
as  an  ontological  formula,  579;  de- 
fended by  Aristotle  specially  against 
Herakleitus,  579. 

Contradictory  Opposites,  pair  of,  make 
Antiphasis,  111 ;  distinguished  from 
Contrary  Opposites,  111,  124, 134;  rule 
of,  as  to  truth  and  falsity,  112 ;  related 
pairs  of,  set  forth  in  quaternions,  118 
seq.,  170;  distinction  of  from  Con- 
trary, fundamental  in  Logic,  137;  tet 
Antiphatit. 

Contrariorum,  Petitio,  in  Dialectic,  372. 

Contrary  Opposites  (terms),  104 ;  Oppo- 
sites (propositions),  distinguished  from 
Contradictory,  111,  124,  134 ;  rule  of 
as  to  truth  and  falsity,  112. 

0)n version  (1)  of  Propositions,  import  of, 
144 ;  rules  for,  with  Aristotle's  ddfectiTe 
proof  thereof,  144  seq. ;  can  be  proved 
only  by  Induction,  146,  147 ;  (2)  of 
Syllogism,  174. 

Ck)pu1a,  Ett  as,  127,  591. 

Courage,  definition  of,  525. 


Debate,  four  species  of,  377. 

Definition,  among  iho  prxcognita  assumed 
ill  Demonstration,  212,  214,  220,  221 : 
propositions  declaring,  attained  only  in 
First  figure,  224 ;  of  Essence  that  de- 
pends on  extraneous  cause,  240-44 ;  of 
Essence  without  such  middle  Term, 
245 ;  three  varieties  of,  245 ;  how  to 
frame  a,  249;  as  sought  through 
logical  Division,  250 ;  to  exclude  eooi- 
vocation,  251 ;  one  of  the  Predioabies, 
according  to  Aristotle,  276 ;  thedi  ci. 
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easiest  to  attack,  hardest  to  defend,  285, 
353 ;  dialectical  Loei  bearing  on,  329 
seq. ;  how  open  to  attack  or  defence, 
330 ;  defects  in  the  setting  out  of,  330 ; 
faults  in  the  substance  of,  332-48 ;  the 
genuine  and  perfect,  333 ;  general  rule 
^r  dicdectically  testing,  349;  is  pri- 
marily of  Essences,  of  the  other  Cate- 
gories not  directly,  5^7 ;  none,  of  par- 
ticular Concretes,  602,  606;  is  of  the 
Universal  or  Form,  603 ;  whence  the 
unity  of  the,  604,  612 ;  none,  of  eternal 
Easenoes,  607 ;  analogy  of»  to  Number, 
611. 

DelboBuf^  Prof.,  on  indemonstrable  truths, 
229  n. 

Demades,  with  Phokion  at  the  head  of 
the  Athenian  administration  under 
Alexander,  12. 

Demochares,  nephew  of  Demosthenes, 
accuser  of  Aristotle,  14. 

Demoloitus,  disregarded  experience,  436 ; 
his  view  of  the  eoul,  449 ;  made  in- 
telligpence  dependent  on  sense,  which 
is  ever  yarying,  588;  recognized  one 
primordial  body  with  three  differences 
— figure,  position,  arrangement,  609; 
got  partial  hold  of  the  idea  of  Ens 
PotentiA  or  Matter,  620;  atomic  doc- 
trine of,  634 ;  his  reason  for  the  station- 
ariness  of  the  Earth,  649 ;  how  followed 
by  Epikurus,  656-58. 

Demonstratiye  Science,  8ee  Demonstra- 
tion. 

Demonstration,  ultimately  reducible  to 
two  first  modes  of  First  figure,  155; 
circular,  173,  215;  subject  of  Analyt. 
Post  207;  how  opposed  to  Dialectic, 
2209,  573;  is  teachmg  from  prmoognita 
assumed,  211,  214;  undemonstrable 
principles  of,  215;  two  doctrines  of, 
opposed  by  Aristotle,  215,  228;  ne- 
cessary premisses  of,  216 ;  conclusion  of, 
must  be  necessary,  218 ;  none,  of  non- 
essential concomitants,  219;  the  parts 
of,  219 ;  premisses  of,  must  be  essential 
and  impropriate,  220 ;  requires  admis- 
sion of  umversal  predicates,  221 ;  pre- 
misses for,  obtained  only  from  Induc- 
tion, 226,  258,  260,  576;  implies  some 
truths  primary  or  ultimate,  227,  230 ; 
the  unit  in,  231;  of  the  Universal 
better  than  of  the  Particular,  231 ; 
AflSrmatiye  better  than  Negative,  233 ; 
Direct  better  than  Indirect,  234 ;  is  of 
the  necessary  or  customary,  not  of  the 
fortuitous,  235,  606;  none,  through 
sensible  perception,  235 ;  in  default  of 
direct  obseryation,  236 ;  relation  of,  to 
Definition,  240;  principia  of,  not  in- 
nate, 256 ;  principia  of,  now  developed 
upon  sensible  perception,  256,  575. 

Demophil us,  joined  iu  indicting  Aristotle 
for  impiety,  12. 

Demosthenes,  reproached  for  conversing 


with  tlie  bearer  of  Alexander's  rescript 
to  the  Greek  cities,  11 ;  suicide  of, 
12. 

Desire,  see  Appetite. 

Dexippus,  vindicated  Aristotle's  Cate- 
gories, 103,  563. 

Dialectic,  how  related  to  Science  or  Phi- 
losophy, 47,  210,  272,  273;  form  of 
putting  questions  in,  125,  275 ;  theses 
in,  variously  liable  to  attack  and  de- 
fence, 156,  285,  352;  as  conceived  by 
Plato,  208,  263;  by  Aristotle  placed 
with  Rhetoric  in  the  region  of  Opinion, 
208,  266,  573 ;  opposed  to  Demonstra- 
tive Science  and  Necessary  Truth,  209, 
573;  concerned  about  the  Ck)mmon 
Axioms  of  all  Science,  221,  272,  574, 
584 ;  Aristotle  claims  to  be  specially 
original  in  his  theory  of,  262,  418 ;  as 
conceived  and  practised  by  Sokrates, 
263,  436;  opposed  by  Aristotle  to 
Didactic,  264,  377;  province  of.  266, 
573 ;  essentially  contentions.  266,  378, 
397;  uses  of,  271,  574;  propositions, 
how  classified  in,  276 ;  procedure  of,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Philosophy,  353, 
584 ;  conditions  and  aims  of  the  prac- 
tice of,  354,  361,  378 ;  to  be  practised 
as  a  partnership  for  common  intel- 
lectual profit,  355,  367;  part  of  the 
questioner  in,  355  seq. ;  part  of  the 
respondent  in,  361  seq. ;  respondent  at 
fault  in,  366;  questioner  at  fault  in, 
367 ;  four  kinds  of  false  argument  in, 
370 ;  outfit  for  practice  of,  372 ;  one  of 
four  species  of  debate,  377 ;  when  and 
why  called  eristic  or  sophistic  by 
Aristotle,  379;  Aristotle's  distinction 
of  Sophistic  from,  contested,  382,  393 
seq. 

Dialogues  of  Aristotle  lost,  30,  32,  49. 

Diaphanous,  action  of  the,  in  vision, 
466. 

Dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpli- 
citeVf  FaUacia  a,  386;  how  to  solve, 
412. 

Didactic,  confounded  by  Plato  with  Dia- 
lectic, 264;  distiiigaishpd  from  Dia- 
lectic by  Aristotle,  264,  377 ;  species  of 
Debate,  377;  scope  and  conditions. of, 
377 ;  see  also  Demonstration. 

Differences,  study  of,  an  organon  of  de- 
bate, 280. 

Differentia,  not  t»,  but  predicaled  o/y  a 
Subject,  68;  ranked  with  Genus  in 
Aristotle's  list  of  Predicables,  276 ;  dis- 
criminated from  Genus,  313 ;  definition 
of  Species  through  Genus  and,  333, 
604;  is  Form  in  the  definition,  604; 
logically  prior  to  the  Species,  607. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  his  view  of  the 
soul,  449. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  his  catalogue  of  Ari- 
stotle's works,  28,  compared  with  that 
of  Anonymus,  29;    ignorant   of   the 
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principal  works  of  Aristotle  known  to 
us,  31 ;  catalogue  of,  probably  of  Alex- 
andrine origin,  34,  41. 

Dionysius,  younger  of  Syracuse,  visited 
by  Plato,  4 ;  corresponded  with  Plato, 
7. 

Dionysodorus,  the  Sophist,  383. 

Dioteles,  friend  of  Aristotle,  17. 

Ai<fT(,  T6f  the  Why,  knowledge  of,  223, 
one  of  the  four  heads  of  Investigation, 
238 ;  in  search  for  a  middle  term,  239 ; 
relation  of,  to  the  question  Quid,  239 ; 
see  Cause. 

Disjunction,  Fallacy  of,  385 ;  how  to  solve, 
408. 

Division  Logical,  weakness  of,  163,  242 ; 
use  of,  to  obtain  a  definition,  250. 


Ear,  structure  of  the,  468. 

Earth,  opinions  as  to  positions  of.  648; 
opinions  as  to  its  state  of  motion  or 
rest,  figure,  &o.,  649  seq. :  at  rest  in  the 
centre  of  the  Kosmos,  (^2 ;  necessarily 
spherical,  652, 653 ;  size  of,  653. 

Eclipse,  lunar,  illustration  of  Causation 
from,  254,  611. 

Education  of  the  citizen,  543. 

Efficient  Cause,  245. 

Elenchus,  of  Sokrates,  263,  437;  in 
general,  376 ;  the  Sophistical,  376, 404 ; 
directions  for  solving  the  Sophistical, 
404. 

Emotions,  not  systemalically  treated  by 
Aristotle  as  part  of  Psychology,  but  in 
Ethics  and  Bhetoric,  492. 

Empedokles,  his  disregard  of  experience, 
436 ;  his  view  of  the  soul,  449 ; 
criticized  by  Aristotle,  451 ;  made  in- 
telligence  dependent  on  sense,  588 ;  got 
partial  hold  of  the  idea  of  Ens  Potenti& 
or  Matter,  620 ;  his  principle  of  Friend- 
ship, 623,  628;  held  the  Kosmos  to  be 
generated  and  destroyed  alternately, 
637;  held  the  Heaven  to  be  kept  in 
its  place  by  extreme  velocity  of  rota- 
tion, 639,  650. 

Eud,  see  Final  Cause. 

Endnjra,  premisses  of  Dialectic,  269 ;  not 
equivalent  to  the  Probable,  270 ;  col- 
lections to  be  made  of,  275,  as  an  or- 
ganon  of  debate,  278. 

Energy,  see  Entelechy. 

Ens,  four  kinds  of,  viewed  with  reference 
to  Proposition,  and  as  introductory  to 
the  Categories,  59;  qucUenus  Ens, 
subject  of  First  Philosophy,  59.  422, 
588;  a  homonymous,  equivocal,  or 
multivocal  word,  60,  424,  594 ;  not 
a  Summum  GenuSy  but  a  Summum 
AHcUogorit  60,  584 ;  four  main  aspects 
of,  in  Ontology,  GO,  424;  (1)  Per 
Accidens,  593;    (2)  in    the    sense  of 


Truth,  108,  594,  618;  (3)  Potential 
and  Actual,  614-18  (Metaph.  e); 
(4)  according  to  the  Cate^riea,  591 
seq.  (Metaph.  Z,  H);  relation  among 
the  various  aspects  of,  61, 424 ;  aspects 
(1)  and  (2)  lightly  treated  in  Meta- 
physica,  belonging  more  to  Log^c,  61 ; 
in  aspect  (4)  Logic  and  Chitology 
blended,  62;  in  the  fullest  sense,  Ss, 
67,  96;  first  analyzed  in  its  logical 
aspect  by  Aristotle,  97;  as  conceived 
in  earliest  Greek  thought,  97,  436; 
Plato's  doctrine  of,  552  seq. ;  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of,  561. 

Enstasis  (Objection),  202. 

Entelechy,  Soul  the  first,  of  a  natural 
organized  body,  458  ;  see  Actuality. 

Enthymeme,  The,  202. 

Enunciativo  speech,  109 ;  see  Propontion. 

Epictetus,  authority  for  Stoical  oroed, 
654 ;  his  distinction  of  things  in,  and 
not  in,  our  power,  661 ;  his  respect  kt 
dissenting  conviction,  663. 

Epikurus,  doctrine  of,  imperfectly  re- 
ported, 654;  his  standard  of  Virtue 
and  Vice,  654 ;  ethical  theory  of,  anti- 
cipated, 654  ;  subordinated  bodily  pain 
and  pleasure  to  mental,  654  ;  fragment 
of  his  last  letter,  654;  his  views  on 
Death  and  the  Gods,  655, 657 ;  founded 
Justice  and  Friendship  upon  Recipro- 
city, 655 ;  specially  inculcated  Friend- 
ship, 656;  duration  and  character  of 
his  sect,  656;  his  theory  miBnamed, 
and  hence  misunderstood,  656 ;  modi- 
fied atomic  theory  of  Demokritus  with 
an  ethical  purpose,  657;  his  writings, 
657,  658;  provided  by  atomic  de- 
fiection  (not  for  Freedom  of  Will  but) 
for  the  unpredictable  phenomena  of 
nature,  658 ;  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
Truth,  658 ;  disregarded  logical  theory, 
658. 

Equivocation,  of  terms,  57 ;  detection  of, 
an  organon  of  debate,  279 ;  Fallacy  of, 
385 ;  how  to  solve  Fallacy  of,  407 : 
perhaps  most  frequent  of  all  fallacies, 
414. 

Eric,  of  Auxerre,  followed  Aristotle  on 
Universals,  563. 

Eristic,  given  as  one  of  the  four  Species 
of  Debate,  377;  really  a  variety  or 
aspect  of  Dialectic,  377,  379. 

Error,  liabilities  to,  in  (the  form  of)  Syllo- 
gism, 176 ;  in  the  matter  of  premisses, 
181 ;  particular,  within  knowledge  of 
the  universal,  183;  three  modes  of, 
184,  modes  of,  in  regard  to  propoaitions 
as  Immediate  or  Mediate,  225. 

Esoteric  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  Exoteric, 
52. 

Essence  (Substance),  degrees  of,  63,  561 : 
first  and  fundamental  Category,  65, 67 ; 
First,  or  Hoc  Aliquid,  subject,  never 
predicate,  67,  t8,  561 ;   Second,  prt- 
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dicaied  of,  not  in,  First,  68  ;  Third,  68  ; 
has  itself  no  contrary,  but  receives 
alternately  contrary  accidents,  69,  83  ; 
relativity  of,  as  a  subject  for  predicates, 
83,  91  seq. ;  First,  shades  through 
Second  into  quality,  91 ;  priority  of,  as 
subject  over  predicate,  logical,  not  real, 
93 ;  treated  in  Metaphys.  Z,  595  sen. 

Essence  (Quiddity),  propositions  declar- 
ing, attained  only  in  First  figure  of  Syl- 
logism, 224 ;  one  of  the  four  qttasita  in 
Science,  238;  nature  of  the  question 
as  to,  239 ;  how  related  to  the  question 
Curj  240 ;  in  all  cases  undemonstrable, 
but  declared  through  syllogism,  where 
it  has  an  extraneous  cause,  244 ;  vari- 
ously g^ven  in  the  Definition,  245; 
a  variety  of  Cause  (Formal)  245,  611 ; 
treated  in  Metaphys.  Z,  595  seq. 

Essential  predication,  how  distinguished 
by  Aristotle  from  Non-Essential,  65. 

Ett,  double  meaning  of,  126. 

Ethics,  Aristotle's  treatise  on,  analyzed, 
495  seq. ;  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of 
the  subject,  497;  Ethical  science  the 
supreme  good  of  the  individual  citizen, 
500 ;  fundamental  defect  in  Aristotle's 
theory,  514,  519 ;  first  principles  how 
acquired  in,  578. 

Eubulides,  wrote  in  reproach  of  Aristotle, 
20. 

'  Eud^mns,'  Dialogue  of  Aristotle's,  52. 

Eud^mus,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  knew 
logical  works  of  his  now  lost,  56; 
wrote  on  logic,  56 ;  followed  Aristotle 
in  treating  Modals,  144 ;  his  proof  of 
the  oonvertibility  of  Universal  Nega- 
tive, 146 ;  on  the  negative  function  of 
Dialectic,  284. 

Endoxns,  anticipated  ethical  theory  of 
Epikurus,  654. 

Emnfilus,  asserted  that  Aristotle  took 
poison,  15. 

Eurymedon,  the  Hierophant,  indicted 
Aristotle  for  impietv,  12. 

Euthydemus,  the  Sophist,  383. 

Example,  the  Syllogism  from,  191 ;  In* 
dnction  an  exaltation  of,  197;  results 
in  Experience,  198. 

Excluded  Middle,  Maxim  of,  not  self* 
evident,  144;  among  the  praeognita 
of  Demonstration,  212;  supplement 
or  oorrelative  of  Maxim  of  Contradic- 
tion, 426 ;  enunciated  both  as  a  logical, 
and  as  an  outological,  formula,  579; 
vindicated  by  Aristotle  specially  against 
Anaxagoras,  581,  590  seq. 

Existence,  one  of  the  four  heads  of  In* 
vestigation,  238. 

Exoteric,  the  works  so  called,  how  under- 
stood by  Cicero,  44 ;  how  by  the  critics, 
45 ;  **  discourse,"  meaning  of  in  Ari- 
stotle himself,  46  seq. ;  opposed  to 
Aloroamatio,  50;  doctnne,  as  opposed 
to  Esoteric,  52. 


'E(a»repurol  \6yoi,  allusions  to,  in  Aris- 
totle, 46  seq. 

Experience,  inference  from  Example 
results  ia,  198 ;  place  of,  in  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill's  theory  of  Ratiocination,  199 ; 
basis  of  science,  199 ;  is  of  particular 
facts,  576. 

Expetendaf  dialectical  Loci  bearing  on, 
296  seq. 

Eye,  structure  of  the,  466. 

F. 

Fact,  knowledge  of,  distinguished  from 
knowledge  of  Cause,  223,  235 ;  one  of 
the  four  heads  of  Investigation,  238 ; 
nature  of  question  as  to,  239 ;  assumed 
in  question  as  to  Cause,  239,  608. 

Fallacies,  subject  of  Sophistici  Elenchi, 
377 ;  incidental  to  the  human  intel- 
tellect,  often  hard  to  detect,  not  mere 
traps,  383,  395,  404 ;  operated  throui>:h 
language,  384 ;  classified,  385 ;  (1)  Die- 
tionis  or  In  Didione,  385 ;  (2)  Extra 
Dictionem  385  seq. ;  may  all  be  brought 
to  Ignoraiio  Elenchi^  390;  current 
among  Aristotle's  contemporaries,  391 ; 
In  Dtdionej  how  to  solve,  409  seq. ; 
Extra  Dictionem,  how  to  solve,  410  seq. 

Falsehood,  Non-Ens  in  the  sense  of,  60 ; 
&o. ;  see  Truth  and  Ens. 

Favorinus,  35. 

Figura  Bictionis,  Fallacy  of,  385 ;  how  to 
solve  408 

Figure*  of  Syllogism,  148;  First,  148; 
alternative  ways  of  enunciating,  148 ; 
Modes  of,  149;  valid  modes  of  First, 
149 ;  invalid  modes  of  First,  how  set 
forth  by  Aristotle,  150;  Second  and 
its  modes,  151 ;  Third  and  its  modes, 
152;  superiority  of  First,  152,  153, 
224 ;  indicated  by  the  Conclusion,  153, 
164, 167 ;  all  Demonstration  ultimately 
reducible  to  two  first  modes  of  First, 
154 ;  Reduction  of  Second  and  Third, 
168 ;  in  Second  and  Third,  conclusion 
pot^sible  from  contradictory  premisses, 
175 ;  knowledge  of  Cause,  also  propo- 
sitions declaring  Essence  and  Defini- 
tion, attained  in  the  first,  224. 

Final  Cause,  246,  611. 

Forchhammer,  his  view  of  **  exoteric 
discourse,"  49. 

Form,  joint-factor  with  Matter,  a  variety 
of  Cause,  245,  611 ;  in  the  intellectual 
generation  of  the  Individual,  445,  598 
seq.;  and  Matter,  distinction  of,  a 
capital  feature  in  Aristotle's  First 
Philosophy,  454, 594  seq.  (from  Metaph. 
Book  Z  onwards) ;  relation  \>f,  to  Mat- 
ter, 455 ;  as  the  Actual,  455,  616 ;  the 
Soul  is,  457,  460 ;  the  Celestial  Rody, 
the  region  of,  480. 

Fugienda^  dialectical  Loci  bearing  on,  206 
seq. 
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Oalen,  his  list  of  Categories,  103. 

Gellios,  A.,  his  distinction  of  Exoteric 
and  Akroamatic  books,  50. 

Generable,  the  senses  of,  687. 

Generation,  the  doctrine  of,  598  seq.,  620. 

Generatione  et  Gormptione,  Treatise  de, 
connected  with  what  other  works,  54, 
653  n. 

Genus,  is  Second  Essence,  63 ;  or  more 
strictly  Third  Essence,  67;  in  a  De- 
monstration, 219;  division  of  a,  250; 
one  of  the  Predicables,  276,  284 ;  dia- 
lectical Loci  bearing  on,  302  seq. ;  not 
often  made  subject  of  debate,  but  im- 
portant for  Definition,  302;  distin- 
gaished  from  Differentia,  312 ;  perfect 
definition  through,  and  Differentias, 
333;  easier  to  attack  than  to  defend, 
352;  is  Matter  in  a  definition,  604; 
logically  prior  to  the  Species,  607. 

Geometry,  use  of  diagrams  in,  167,  618; 
prKoognila  reouired  in,  212. 

Gorgias,  style  of,  22. 

Gryllion,  sculptor  named  in  Aristotle's 
will,  19. 

Gymnastics,  as  part  of  education,  544. 


H. 


Habere,  Category,  66,  73;  sometimes 
dropt  by  Aristotle,  74,  80;  entitled 
with  the  others  to  a  place,  78 ;  refers 
primarily  to  a  Man,  79 ;  is  also  under- 
i&tood  more  widely  by  Aristotle,  79, 
103;  exclusively  so  by  some  Aristote- 
lians, 80;  ranked  fifth  by  Archytas, 
80. 

Habittu  and  PrivatiOj  case  of  Opposita^ 
104,  105. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  Modals  in  Logic, 
130,  200 ;  wavers  in  his  use  of  the 
term  Common  Sen^e,  565;  points  on 
which  he  misrepresents  Aristotle,  565, 
566 ;  real  question  between,  and  the 
Inductive  School,  567;  the  passages 
ui)on  the  strength  of  which  he  num- 
bers Aristotle  among  the  champions 
of  authoritative  Common  Sense,  ex- 
amined teriatimt  568  sea. 

Happiness,  Aristotle's  dennition  of,  ex- 
amined, 501  seq. ;  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  distinct,  517. 

Hearing,  operated  through  a  medium, 
467. 

Heart,  organ  of  Sensation  generally,  464, 
472,  474,  specially  of  Touch,  472. 

Heaven  (Kosmos),  always  in  action,  617  ; 
uppermost  place  in,  assigned  to  the 
Gods,  632  ;  revolving  in  a  circle,  can- 
not be  infinite,  633 ;  no  body  outside 
of,  634,  636;   there  cannot  be  more 


than  one,  634 ;  different  senses  of,  636 ; 
ungenorated  and  indestructible,  637- 
39 ;  directions  in  the,  640 ;  whence  the 
number  of  revolutions  in,  641 ;  neces- 
sarily spherical,  641,  645;  motion  of, 
uniform,  642. 

Heavy,  distinguished  from  Light,  631. 

Heitz,  Emil,  takes  ground  against  V. 
Rose  on  the  catalogue  of  Diogenes, 
82;  refers  it  to  Alexandrine  lUeraH, 
34,40. 

Herakleitus,  philosophy  of,  inconsistent 
with  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction.  427, 
429,^592;  disregarded  data  of  ex- 
perience, 436,  444;  position  of,  inex- 
Eugnable  by  general  argument,  443; 
is  view  of  the  soul,  449 ;  his  view  of 
the  world  of  sen^  and  particulars, 
551 ;  not  a  dialectician,  551 ;  Maxim 
of  Contradiction  defended  by  Aristotle 
specially  against,  579 ;  the  aoctrine  of, 
makes  all  propositions  true,  592 ;  must 
yet  admit  an  infinite  number  of  fake 
propositions,  592 ;  held  the  Koemos  to 
DC  generated  and  destroyed  alternately, 
636. 

Hermeias,  despot  of  Atamens  and  Assos, 
friend  of  Aristotle,  4 ;  commemorated 
after  death  by  Aristotle  in  a  hymn  and 
epigram,  5, 12, 13. 

Hermippus,  drew  up  catalogue  of  pupils 
of  Isokrates,  21 ;  probable  author  of  the 
catalogue  in  Diogenes,  34,  35. 

Herpyllis,  second  wife  of  Aristotle,  17, 
18. 

Hipparchus,  friend  of  Aristotle,  17. 

Hippokrates,  his  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
381. 

Hobbes,  his  definition  of  Accident,  62. 

Homer,  made  intelligence  dependent  on 
sense,  588. 

Homo  Mensuraj  doctrine  of  ProtAiroras, 
held  by  Aristotle  to  be  at  variance 
with  Maxim  of  Contradiction,  430  seq., 
580.  587  seq. 

Homonymous  things,  57. 

Ho'nonymy  (Equivocation),  Fallacy  of, 
385 ;  how  to  solve,  407. 

Hypereides,  executed,  12. 

Hypothesis,  Syllogisms  from,  160,  168; 
as  a  principle  of  Demonstration,  215, 
221. 


I. 


lAMBLiCHrs,  defended  Aristotle's  Catego- 
ries, 563. 

Ideas,  Platonic  Theory  of,  not  required 
for  Demonstration,  221;  as  set  forth 
by  Plato  himself,  553;  psychological 
ground  for,  554;  objections  urged 
against,  in  Sophistes  and  Parmeniaes, 
556  seq. ;  objections  urged  by  Aristotle 
against,  558 ;  allusions  to  in  books  of 
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the  Metaphysica,  595,  598,  600,  603, 
606,  607,  612,  617,  619,  620. 

Idemy  three  senses  of,  277,  350 ;  a  topic 
in  First  Philosophy,  584. 

Identity,  Maxim  of,  among  the  pracog- 
nita  of  Demonstration,  212. 

Idomenens,  letter  to,  from  Epikums,  654. 

Ignoratio  Elenchi,  Fallacy  of,  387;  all 
Fallacies  may  be  brought  to,  390 ;  how 
to  solve,  412. 

Immortality,  not  of  the  indiyidual,  462, 
489,490. 

Immoveable,  essence,  subject  of  Ontology, 
also  of  Mathematics,  423,  593,  619; 
Prime  Movent,  624. 

ImpombUe,  Beduetio  ad,  tee  Beduetio. 

Impossible,  The,  senses  of,  638;  differs 
from  the  False,  638. 

Induction,  sole  proof  of  the  rules  for 
oonverthig  propositions,  146,  147; 
everything  believed  through  Syllogism 
or  upon,  187,  194,  226;  the  Syllogism 
from  or  out  of,  187  seq. ;  the  opposite 
of  genuine  Syllogism,  190 ;  plainer  and 
clearer  to  im,  than  Syllogism,  191 ; 
Aristotle's  attempt  to  reduce,  to  syllo- 
cistio  form,  192,  193 ;  wanting  in  the 
first  requisite  of  Syllogism — ^necessity 
of  sequence,  193, 197 ;  presupposed  in 
Syllogism,  194;  the  antithesis  of,  to 
Syllogism,  obscured  by  Aristotle's 
treatment,  198,  199;  as  part  of  the 
whole  process  of  Scientific  Inference, 
199,  201 ;  true  character  of,  appre- 
hended by  Aristotle,  but  not  followed 
out,  199,  200;  Logic  of,  neglected  by 
the  expositors  after  Aristotle  tiU 
modem  times,  200;  reouisites  to  a 
Lo^o  of,  201 ;  supplies  tne  premisses 
of  Demonstration,  starting  rrom  par- 
ticulars of  sense,  226,  258,  259,  562, 
576 ;  repeated  and  uncontradicted, 
gives  maxiTnum  of  certainty,  260 ;  pro- 
cess of,  culminates  in  the  infallible 
Noiis,  259-61;  procedure  by  way  of, 
in  Dialectic,  358;  most  suitable  to  a 
young  beginner  in  Dialectic,  874. 

Inductive  School,  exact  question  between 
the,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  567. 

Infinite,  the,  exists  only  potentially,  not 
actually  except  in  a  certain  way  for 
our  cognition,  615;  no  body  is,  632 
seq. 

Intellect,  tee  Noi^. 

InteUeeiut  Agent,  relation  of,  to  the 
Patient,  488,  489;  eternal  and  im- 
mortal, but  not  in  the  individual,  488, 
489. 

IntelJectut  Patient,  relation  to  the  Agent, 
488, 489 ;  belongs  to  and  perishes  with 
the  individual,  488,  489. 

Interpretatione,  Treatise  de,  not  named, 
but  its  contents  presupposed,  in  Ana- 
lytica  and  Topica,  56 ;  subject  of,  how 
related  to  subject  of  Oategori»,  57, 


59,  108,  109;  last  section  of,  out  of 
connection,  134 ;  contains  first  positive 
theory  of  Proposition,  136 ;  summary 
of,  139. 

Interrogation  in  Dialectic  and  in  Science, 
222. 

Irregularity,  principle  of,  in  the  Eosmos, 
tee  Chance. 

Isokrat€«,  corresponded  with  Nikoklee,  7, 
23 ;  his  rhetorical  school,  21 ;  his  style 
of  composition  and  teaching,  22 ;  at- 
tacked by  Aristotle,  24;  defended  by 
Eephisodorus,  24. 


J. 


Jaeere,  Category,  66,  73 ;  sometimes 
dropt  by  Aristotle,  74,  80;  entitled 
with  the  others  to  a  place,  78 ;  refers 
primarily  to  a  Man,  79. 

Justice,  definition  of,  531 ;  view  of  the 
Pythagoreans  respecting,  533. 


K. 


EALLDfAOHus  of  Alexandria,  drew  up 
tables  of  authors  and  their  works,  34. 

EalliBthenes,  recommended  by  Aristotle 
to  Alexander,  9. 

EalUstratus,  his  skolion  on  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  13. 

Kassander,  pupil  of  Aristotle,  9. 

Kephisodorus,  defended  Isokrates  against 
Aristotle,  24,  272  n. 

Knowledge,  of  the  Universal  with  error 
in  particulars,  182;  three  modes  of, 
184;  two  grades  of — Absolute,  Quali- 
fied, 212;  of  Fact,  of  Cause,  223; 
proper,  is  of  the  Universal,  235 ;  vertut 
Opinion,  236,  573. 

Kosmos,  principles  of  regularity  and  ir- 
regularity in,  114 ;  m6  Heaven. 

Kratylus  refrained  from  predication,  and 
pointed  only  with  the  finger,  429  n., 
580,  590. 


La  Mennais,  on  Common  Sense,  567. 

Lamian  War,  12. 

Language,  significant  by  convention  only, 
109;  as  subservient  to  the  growth  of 
inteUect,  484,  576. 

Leukippus,  afiSrmed  motion  to  be  eternal, 
623;  atomic  doctrine  of,  634. 

Life,  defined,  453 ;  tee  SouL 

Light,  distinguished  from  Heavy,  631. 

Light,  takes  no  time  to  travel,  466. 

Loci,  in  Dialectic,  nature  of,  283;  dis- 
tribution of,  according  to  the  four 
Predicables,  284 ;  bearing  on  Accident. 
285  seq. ;  bearing  on  ^petenda  and 
FugietMa   as  cases  of  Accident,  296 
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seq. ;  bearing  on  Genua,  302  eeq.  ; 
bearing  on  Proprium,  313  seq.;  bearing 
on  Definition,  329  seq.;  belonging  to 
Sophistic,  382,  403. 

Locomotion,  Aidmal,  produced  by  Noiis 
and  Appetite,  493. 

Logic,  importajioe  of  Aristotle's  dis- 
tinction of  the  Equivocal  in,  57 ;  deals 
with  Ens  in  what  senses,  61 ;  blended 
with  Ontology  in  the  Categories,  62 ; 
connection  of,  with  Psychology,  110; 
deals  with  speech  as  Enunciative,  111 ; 
first  presented  scientifically  by  Ari- 
stotle, 130;  properly  includes  discus- 
sion of  Modals,  130  seq. ;  distinction 
of  Gontradictoiy  and  Contrary  funda- 

':  mental  in,  136;  use  of  examples  in, 
167;  Aristotle's  one-sided  treatment 
of,  in  subordiiiatin^  Induction,  200; 
as  ccmibining  Induction  and  Deduction, 
201;  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  system  of,  in 
relation  to  Aristotle's,  201 ;  Aristotle's 
claim  to  originality  in  respect  of,  420 ; 
line  between,  and  Ontology,  not  clearly 
marked  by  Aristotle,  422 ;  Sokrates 
first  broke  ground  for,  426 ;  subjective 
point  of  view  chiefiy  taken  by  Ari- 
stotle in,  578. 

Lucian,  uses  word  **  esoteric,"  52. 

Lucretius,  only  extant  Epikurean  writer, 
654. 


Madvio,  his  view  of  "exoteric  discourse," 
49. 

Mathematics,  theoretical  science,  subject 
of,  423,  593. 

Matter,  a  variety  of  Cause,  246,  611; 
joint-factor  with  Form  in  the  intel- 
lectual generation  of  the  Individual, 
445,  598  seq.;  and  Form,  distinction, 
of,  a  capital  feature  in  Aristotle's 
First  Philosophy,  454,  595  seq.  (from 
Metaph.  Book  Z  onwards) ;  relation  of, 
to  Form,  455,  456;  as  the  Potential, 
455,  615  seq. ;  various  grades  of,  456. 

Mechanics,  place  of,  in  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy, 54. 

Megancs.  allowed  no  power  not  in  actual 
exercise,  614. 

Memory,  Tract  on,  and  Reminiscence, 
475;  nature  of,  as  distinguished  from 
Phantasy,  475 ;  distinguibhed  from  Re- 
miniscence, 476 ;  phenomena  of,  477. 

Mened^mus,  disallowed  negative  propo- 
sitions, 136. 

Meno,  Platonic,  question  as  to  possibility 
of  learning  in,  212. 

Menoekeus,  letter  to,  from  Epikurus,  654. 

Mentor,  Persian  general,  drove  Aristotle 
from  Mitylene,  5. 

Metaphysics,  in  modem  sense,  covers 
Aristotle's  Physica  and  Metaphysica, 


Metaphysica,  name  not  used  by  Ari- 
stotle, 54,  59 ;  relation  of  the,  to  the 
Physica,  54,  422;  characteristic  dis- 
tinction of  the,  422. 

Meteorologica,  connected  with  what  other 
works,  54. 

Metrodorus,  third  husband  of  Aristotle's 
daughter,  20. 

Middle  term  in  Syllogism,  literal  sig- 
nification of,  148 ;  how  to  find  a,  157 
seq.;  the  Why  of  the  conclusion  in 
Demonstration,  219;  power  of  swiftly 
divining  a,  237;  fourfold  question  as 
to,  in  Science,  239 ;  as  Cause,  246. 

Mieza,  school  of  Aristotle  there,  6. 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  the  Ten  Categories, 
90  n. ;  his  system  of  Logic,  in  relation 
to  Aristotle's,  198-201 ;  on  indemon- 
strable truths,  229  n. 

Milton,  his  description  of  Realism,  552. 

Mitylene,  Aristotle  spent  some  time 
there,  4. 

Modal  Propositions,  form  of  Antiphasii 
in,  127;  excluded  by  Hamilton  and 
others  from  Logic,  180;  place  of,  in 
Formal  Logic  vindicated,  131 ;  Ari- 
stotle's treatment  of^  not  satisfactory, 
133, 138 ;  doctrine  of,  related  to  Ari- 
stotle's Ontologv  and  Physics,  133; 
disadvantageously  mixed  up  with  the 
Assertory,  138, 143, 154 ;  in  Syllogism, 
204. 

Modes  of  Figure,  149;  tee  Figure. 

Moon,  spherical,  646 ;  motions  of,  647. 

Motion,  Zeno's  arg^ument  against,  para- 
doxical, 365 ;  the  kinds  of  local,  593. 

MotuSy  under  Oppositay  104. 

Movent,  The  Immovable  Prime,  624  seq. 

Music,  necessary  part  of  education,  545. 

Myrmex,  slave  or  pupil  of  Aristotle,  19. 


N. 


Nature,  sum  of  the  constant  tendenciei 
and  sequences  within  the  Eosmoe,  Hi, 
117;  objective  correlate  to  the  Necef- 
sary  Proposition  in  Logic,  133;  G^en* 
tion  from,  598. 

Naturalia  Parva,  complementary  to  the 
De  Anim&,  54. 

Necessary,  The,  as  a  mode  affecting  Aoti- 
phasis,  126  seq.;  relation  of,  to  the 
Possible,  127,  205 ;  a  formal  mode  of 
Proposition,  131 ;  why  it  may  be  giran 
up  as  a  Mode,  206. 

Necessitv,  in  what  sense  Aristotle  deniet 
that  all  events  happen  by,  116. 

Negation,  disjunction  of  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, 111 ;  through  what  collocatiom 
of  the  negative  particle  obtained 
strictly,  118  seq.,  169;  real  uid  sp* 
parent,  122 ;  tee  Contradictoiy,  Aidi- 
phatis. 

Neleus,  inherited  library  of  Theophraitoi» 


Kifcuior,  Ban  of  Proxcniu,  ward  and 
friend  of  AristoUe,  bore  Aleiondet'e 
reBcript  to  the  Greek  dtiea,  II;  es- 
eontor,  and  chief  bcDeflciiu}',  under 
Arislotle'B  will,  17-20;  mitrried  Aii- 
■toUe'a  daughter,  20. 

Nikoklea.  oorreapcndeat  of  laokratcs,  7. 

KikomachoB,  father  of  Ariatotle,  medit^ 
Butbor  and  phyBUrinn  to  Amjntofi,  2; 
son  of  Arifltotlp,  17,  18. 

KomiDaliam.  maia  puaition  of,  oJearl; 
eDQDciated  by  AristoUe,  4S1  d.;  acho- 
iBBtie  formula  at,  3,')5. 

Non  Cauta  pro  Caiwa,  388 :  how  to  aolye, 
413. 

Kon-EnM,  in  the  lense  of  Falaehood,  CO, 
108  ;  Acoident  bordera  on,  B8,  503. 

Jfon  per  Hoe.  the  argumont  bo  culled, 
179;  Fallacj  of,  388. 

Kotion,  the  general,  aa  a  cause  and  orcA- 
live  force,  422. 

Kotiora,  nobU  v.  naturS,  197,  21S,  239, 
332. 

KoDii,  function  of  Ihe,  109,  110,  130; 
the  Indefinite,  118,  124. 

KollB,  the  unit  of  DeDJonetration  or 
Science,  231  ;  the  prinoijiium  of 
Science  or  Bcienlian  Cognition,  236, 
259;  unerring,  more  bo  even  than 
Science,  259,  491,  577;  sUnds  with 
ArlBlotle  M  terminoa  and  correlate  to 
the  prooeBB  of  Induction.  200,  578; 
(Noetic  aonl)  distinct  from,  but  linpl;- 
ioKi  the  lower  mental  fnnctionB,  461, 
479;  independent  of  apeeial  boilily 
organa,  479,  481,  487;  how  rekled  to 
the  Celestia]  Body,  4S1, 487 :  the  form 
or  oorrelnte  of  all  cogitableB — Form  of 
FonnB,4S2,  4K6:  limited  in  its  func- 
tion, aa  Joined  with  aenticni  and  nutri- 
tiro  Houla,  482,  484;  differently  por- 
tnton  of  by  man  and  anlmalB,  483; 
powth  of,  464  ;  not  clearly  separated 
07  Arialotle  &om  Plumtoay,  with 
whicli  it  )■  in  itB  exorcise  bound  up, 
485  :  distinguished  from  Sense,  486  ; 
of  the  Soul,  an  imlimited  cogitative 
potfntiaiit;,  like  a  tablet  not  yet 
written  an,  487,  401 ;  function  of,  in 
apprehending  the  AbBtmct,  488,  490 ; 
has  a  fuminl  aspect  [InUtUduM  Agenii 
and  a  material  (Patimi),  489;  in  what 
sense  immortal,  4tJ9 ;  in  what  sense 
the  priaeipia  of  Science  belong  to, 
491 ;  analjsia,  Bclcction,  and  ooncen- 
tration  of  attention,  the  ri-al  charao- 
tsriaCicB  of,  492 ;  Tlieoretical,  Practical, 
493 :  cogitation  and  cogilalvm  are 
identical  in,  G27. 

Hiunber,  analogy  of  Definition  to,  611. 

Kuliitive  soul,  foacttoDa  of,  461 ;  origin 
of,  480. 


OnjEOTioN  (Enilatu),  202 ;  reaponee  tu 
false,  in  Dialectie.  3fifi. 

Ontology,  starts  from  clasfliflcatinn  of 
Entift,  59,  61 ;  Science  of  Ene  quatmut 
Ens,  how  namol  by  Aristotle,  59 ; 
opposed  aa  the  nnivcraal  science  to 
parlioular  scienees,  not  to  Pbenoms- 
nology,  59;  blended  with  Ij)gio  in  the 
Cate);orieB,  62;  logical  aspect  of,  aa 
set  forth  by  Aristotle,  127;  of  Art- 
stotle's  predeeesBora,  97,  108,  551  seq. ; 
has  Dialectic  aa  a  teotative  oom- 
panioQ,  273  ;  not  clearly  diatinguished 
from  Logic  and  PhyaicB  by  Arlstotla, 
422;  liig^eat  of  Tbeoretloal  Bcienow, 
subject  of,  423,  593 ;  treats  of  Ens  in 
two  aensea  ajwciaUy,  424,  425;  also 
oritieallyeiBminea  bighcat  generalitios 
of  DeiuonBtrstion,42,5,  ,^79;  AristolIo'B 
advance  in,  upon  Piato,  445,  5til  ;  an 
objective  ecimice,  579. 

Opinion,  opposed  to  Science,  in  Plato, 
207;  in  Aristotle,  207,230,573;  want- 
ing to  animals,  475. 

Oppoiila,  fonr  modes  of,  104;  included 
under,  rather  than  including,  Belalira, 
101;  should  bo  called  OppoeiU-Bda- 
(1-™,  105. 

Opposition,  Contradiotory  and  Contrary, 
III;  squiues  of.  Scholastic  and  An- 
Btotelian,  137  n. 

OppositlB,  Treatise  de,  by  Aristotle,  lost, 
134. 

Organon,  The,  meaning  of,  as  applied  to 
Aristotle's  logical  trentiaes.  55;  what 
it  includes,  56 ;  not  so  speciSod  by  Ari- 
stotle, 56;  Ariatotta's  point  of  view 
throughout,  578. 

Organa,  or  Helpa  to  command  of  tyllo- 

giams  In  diafectioal  debate,  278;  use 

of  the,  282 ;  relation  of  Ihe,  to  the  Xoct, 

283. 

'Opai,  Tenn,  applied  both  to  subjeot  and 

to  Predicate  in  Analytioa,  141. 
'Oil,  TrJ,  tie  Fact 

OlnrU,  67,  sea  Baaonoe. 


PAaADEioiUTK]  inference,  198;  bm  Ei- 

Paradiaa,  a  variety  of  Adoxa,  269. 

Paralogiams,  Scieatific,  267,  380:  saa 
Fallaciofl. 

ParmenideB,  eliminated  Non-Ena.  136; 
ubea  equivocal  names  as  univocal,  414; 
bis  doctrine  of  Absolute  Ens,  436,  5G1 ; 
not  a  dialectician,  551 ;  mode  intelli- 
gence vary  with  sense,  588. 

FaronymouB  things,  57. 

Fart,  relation  of,  to  Whole,  with  a  view 
to  DeOnition,  601. 
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Particular,  The,  notiu$  ncbi$  compared 
with  the  Universal,  196;  inferiority 
of^  to  the  UniTersal,  231. 

Passion,  Pati,  Category,  65,  73. 

Peirastic,  given  as  one  of  the  four  species 
of  debate,  377;  really  a  variety  or 
aspect  of  Dialectic,  377,  379. 

•Peplus,'  work  of  Aristotle's,  32. 

Perception,  sensible,  see  Sensation. 

Pergamud,  kings  of,  their  library,  36. 

Peripatetics,  origin  of  the  title,  7. 

PhflBstis,  mother  of  Aristotle,  2;  direc- 
tions for  a  bust  to,  in  Aristotle's  wUl,  19. 

Phanias,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  knew  logi- 
cal works  of  his  now  lost,  56 ;  wrote 
on  Logic,  56. 

Phantasy,  nature  of,  475;  distinguished 
from  Memory,  475;  indispensable  to, 
and  passes  by  insensible  degrees  into, 
Cogitation,  479,  484,  485. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  chose  Aristotle  as 
tutor  to  Alexander,  5 ;  destroyed  Sta- 
geira,  6. 

Philosopher,  The,  distinguished  from  the 
Dialectician,  354,  584;  also  from  the 
Sophist,  584. 

Philosophy,  First,  usual  name  for  Science 
of  Ens  guatenuB  Ens,  59,  422,  584; 
tee  Ontology. 

Phokion,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
administration  under  Alexander,  12; 
ineffectually  opposed  anti-Macedonian 
sentiment  after  Alexander's  death,  12. 

Pbysica,  relation  of  the,  to  the  Meta- 
physica,  54,  422. 

Physics,  theoretical  science,  subject  of, 
423,  593,  630. 

Pindar,  sub^'ect  of  his  Odes,  13. 

Place,  in  Dialectic,  283 ;  none  outside  of 
the  Heaven,  636. 

Planets,  number  of  the  spheres  of,  626 ; 
do  not  twinkle,  why,  645 ;  see  Stars. 

Plato,  much  absent  from  Athens,  between 
367-60  B.a,  4;  died,  847  B.O.,  4;  cor- 
responded with  Dionysius,7 ;  Aristotle 
charged  with  ingratitude  to,  20 ; 
attacked  with  Aristotle  by  Kephiso- 
dorus,  24;  ancients  nearly  unanimous 
as  to  the  list  of  his  works,  27,  42; 
his  exposure  of  equivocal  phraseology, 
58;  fascinated  by  particular  numbers, 
74;  on  Relativity,  84;  his  theory  of 
Proposition  and  Negation,  135,  427; 
called  for,  but  did  not  supply,  defi- 
nitions, 141;  his  use  of  the  word 
Syllo^m,  143;  relied  upon  logical 
Division  for  science,  162 ;  opposed 
Science  (Dialectic)  to  Opinion  (Rhe- 
toric), 208,  263;  explained  learning 
from  Reminiscence,  212;  his  view  of 
Noiis  as  infallible,  2G0;  character  of 
his  dialogues,  264 ;  recognized  Di- 
dactic, but  as  absorbed  into  Dialectic, 
264 ;  his  use  of  the  word  Sophist^  376 ; 
his  psychology  (in  the  TimaBus),  446-9, 


451,  461 ;  first  affirmed  Realism,  552 ; 
his  Ontology  and  theory  of  Ideas, 
553  sea.,  see  Ideas ;  held  Sophistic  to 
be  busied  about  Non-Ens,  593;  his 
scale  of  Essences,  595,  620;  his  as- 
sumption of  a  self-movent  as  prtn- 
cipium,  623;  held  that  the  non-gene- 
raole  may  be  destroyed,  637,  639;  on 
the  position  of  the  Earth,  649 ;  in  his 
Protagoras  anticipated  Epikurus,  654 ; 
admitted  an  invincible  erratic  neces- 
sity in  Nature,  657;  ethical  purpose 
of,  662. 

*  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of 
Sokrates,'  subject  of  the  work,  1 ;  re- 
ferred to,  on  subject  of  the  Platonic 
Ccmon,  27. 

Platonists,  their  view  of  Essences  as 
Numbers,  611 ;  see  Ideas. 

Plotinus,  censured  Categories  of  the 
Stoics,  100,  563;  his  list  of  Categories 
102,  563. 

Plurium  IrUerrogcUionum  ut  Unitu^  Fai' 
lootd,  389 ;  how  to  solve,  413. 

Plutarch  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
the  chief  Aristotelian  works,  31 ;  aa- 
thority  for  stoirof  the  fate  of  Ari- 
stotle's library,  35. 

Poetic,  place  of,  in  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
54;  modes  of  speech  entering  into, 
111,  130. 

noi6¥y  see  Quality. 

Political  Science,  the  Supreme  Science, 
449. 

Politics,  place  of  in  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy, 54 ;  Aristotle's  Treatise  on,  539 ; 
founded  on  the  Republic  of  Plato,  539 ; 
his  conception  of  a  republic,  539. 

Porphyry,  disposed  works  of  Plotinus  in 
Enneads,  44;  his  Eisagoge,  73,  101, 
552;  rejected  last  paragraph  of  De 
Interpretatione,  134;  his  statement  of 
the  question  as  to  Universal  s,  552,  564 ; 
defended  Aristotle's  Categories  against 
Plotinus,  563. 

no<r<Jy,  see  Quantity. 

Possible,  The,  as  a  Mode  affecting  Anti- 
phasis,  127 ;  relation  of,  to  the  Neces- 
sary, 127, 205 ;  three  meanings  of,  giren 
by  Aristotle,  128;  effective  sense  of, 
129,  133,  205,  617, 638  ;  truly  a  Formal 
Mode  of  Proposition,  131;  g^radations 
in,  205. 

Poste,  Mr.,  upon  Aristotle's  proof  that 
Demonsbation  implies  indemonstrable 
truths,  229;  on  the  Theory  of  Fal- 
lacies, 383. 

Po8ieriu8,  different  senses  of.  105;  as 
between  parts  and  whole,  601-603. 

Post-prisdicamenta,  79,  80.  10  i. 

Postulate,  as  a  principle  of  Demonstra- 
tion, 220. 

Potentiality  (Power)  as  opposed  to  Actu- 
ality, 128,  456,  615  seq. ;  varieties  of, 
613. 
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Pnedioament,  see  Categories. 

Predicables,  four  in  Aristotle,  five  in 
later  logicians,  276 ;  qnadruple  classifi- 
oation  of,  how  exhaustiye,  276 ;  come 
each  under  one  or  other  of  the  Cate- 
goriee,  277. 

Predicate,  in  a  proposition,  109;  to  be 
One,  120 ;  called  Term  in  Analy  tica, 
141. 

P^redication,  essential  and  non-essential, 
Aristotle's  mode  of  distingui^Dg,  63, 
64. 

Ptemisses  of  Syllogism,  148;  how  to 
disengage  for  Beduction,  164 ;  involv- 
ing qualification,  166;  fietlse,  yielding 
true  conclusion,  172;  contradictory, 
yielding  a  conclusion  in  Second  and 
Third  figures,  175 ;  necessary  charac- 
ter of,  in  Demonstration,  215;  in 
Dialectic,  227. 

Principles  of  Science,  furnished  only  by 
Experience,  162,  257;  knowable  in 
themselves,  but  not  therefore  innate, 
178,  256;  what,  common  to  all,  212, 
215 ;  maintained  by  Aristotle  to  be  in- 
demonstrable, 215,  228;  general  and 
special,  236,  578;  development  of, 
256 ;  known  by  Noiis  upon  Induction 
from  particulars,  259,  562,  577;  dis- 
oussea  by  First  Philosopher,  and  by 
Dialectician,  575. 

Pnncipii  Petitio,  Fallacy  of,  156,  176; 
in  Dialectic,  367,  371;  in  Sophistic, 
388;  how  to  solve,  412. 

Prius,  difierent  senses  of,  in  Post-prsddica- 
menta,  105;  in  Metaphysica  A,  106; 
Aristotie  often  confounds  the  meanings 
of,  106 ;  as  between  parts  and  whole, 
601-603. 

Privatio  and  Eabitui,  case  of  Oppoeita^ 
104,  105. 

Upoaiptiris,  definition  of,  526. 

Probabilities,  Syllogism  from,  202. 

Probable,  The,  true  meaning  of,  in  Aris- 
totle, 269. 

Problematical  proposition.  The,  a  truly 
formal  mode,  131. 

Problems,  for  scientific  investigation, 
238 :  identical,  253 ;  in  Dialectic,  273. 

Prokles,  second  husband  of  AristoUe's 
daughter,  20. 

Proof  XrtKfi'fipioy)  distinguished  from  Sign, 
203. 

Propositions,  subject  of  De  Interpre- 
tatione,  57,  109;  Terms  treated  by 
Aristotle  with  reference  to,  59;  Ens 
divided  with  reference  to,  59;  defined, 
109 ;  distinguished  in  signification  from 
Terms,  109, 110,  also  from  other  modes 
of  significant  speech.  111,  130 ;  Simple, 
Complex,  111 ;  Affirmative,  Negative, 
111,  122 ;  Contradictory  (pair  of,  mak- 
ing Antiphaais),  Contraiy,  111,  124, 
134;  Universal,  Singular,  111;  about 
matters  particular  and  future,  113 ;  in 


quaternions  illustrative  of  real  Anti- 

S basis,  118  seq.;  subject  of,  and  pre- 
ioate  of,  to  be  each  6ne,  125 ;  function 
of  copula  in,  126 ;  Simple  Asae^ry, 
Modal  (Possible  or  Problematical  and 
Necessary),  127  seq.;  subjective  and 
objective  aspects  of,  131;  Aristotie's 
theory  of,  compared  with  views  of 
Plato  and  others,  135;  summarized, 
139;  how  named  in  Analytica,  141: 
named  either  as  declaring,  or  as  gene- 
rating, truth,  141;  formally  dassified 
according  to  Quantity  in  Analytica, 
142;  Universal,  double  account  of, 
142 ;  Conversion  of,  taken  singly,  144 
rules  for  Conversion  of  Universal  Ne- 
gative, Affirmative,  &c.,  144  seq. ;  com- 
parison of,  as  subjects  of  atta<^  and 
defence,  156 ;  Indivisible  or  Immediate, 
and  Mediate — modes  of  error  with 
regard  to,  224  seq. ;  as  subject-matter 
of  Dialectic,  273;  classified  for  pur- 
poses of  Dialectic,  276. 

Proprium,  one  of  the  Predicables,  276 ; 
thesis  of,  hardest,  after  Definition,  to 
defend,  285, 353 ;  dialectical  Loei  bear- 
ing on,  313  seq. ;  ten  different  modes 
of,  821. 

Tlp6s  rif  see  Relation. 

Protagoras,  his  doctrine,  *'  Homo  Men- 
suraJ*  impugned  by  Aristotle  as  adverse 
to  the  Maxim  of  Contradiction,  430 
seq.,  587  seq. ;  true  force  of  his  doc- 
trine, 431;  misapprehended  by  Ari- 
stotie and  Plato,  432. 

np^Tcurts,  name  for  Proposition  in  Ana- 
lytica, 141. 

Proxenus,  of  Atameus,  guardian  of  Ari- 
stotie at  Stageira,  3;  mentioned  in 
Aristotie's  will,  19. 

Pseudographeme  or  Scientific  Paralogism, 
267 ;  or  pseudographic  syllogism,  880. 

Psychology,  relation  of,  to  Logic,  110; 
summary  of  Aristotie's,  493. 

Pytht^oras,  disregarded  experience,  436 ; 
see  Pythagoreans.     ^ 

Pythagoreans  had  a  two-fold  doctrine- 
exoteric  and  esoteric,  52;  fEiscinated 
by  particular  numbers,  74 ;  their  view 
of  the  soul,  449;  went  astray  in  de- 
fining from  numbers,  603 ;  ascribed  per- 
fection and  beauty  to  results,  not 
to  their  originating  principles,  625; 
said  the  Universe  and  all  things  are 
determined  by  Three,  630 ;  recognized 
Right  and  Left  in  the  Heaven^  610 ; 
erred  in  calling  ours  the  upper  hemi- 
sphere and  to  the  right,  640 ;  affirmed 
harmony  of  the  spheres,  646 ;  placed 
Fire,  not  Earth,  at  the  centre  of  the 
Kosmos,  648 ;  made  the  Earth  and  An- 
tichthon  revolve  each  in  a  circle,  648. 

Pythias,  wife  of  ArUtotie,  5,  17,  20; 
daughter  of  Aristotie,  17-19. 

2  X.S 


a  MiGDce,  foar  hauls  of,  23S ; 
otiler  or,  239 ;  the  faui,  comparDd,  240. 
QmOily  (Quale)  third  Categor)',  treated 
toatiii,  69,  72 ;  vuieties  of,  72  ;  admita 


Ditdmilarjtj,  73 ;  illmtratcd  from 
Belala,  73;  First  Essence  eluLdoB 
thionsn  Seoaad  ioto,  91 ;  to  Ariatotle 
R  mere  predicalo,  highest  oFsubsbmcoa 
to  Plfttik  5G3 :  is  hordl?  Zns  at  all, 
»93. 

Qiiuitit;(Q>tantt(m),Becond  Category,  65 ; 
Contmniil,  DUcreto.  70;  baa  do  con- 
tituy,  70;  a  mera  nppoadoge  to 
EsMnoe,  SQR,  59*;. 

Qnidditf,  tt  Essence. 


HBiXKOi.flwtnfflnned  by  Plato,  552, 555; 
ptoblemB  of,  hb  set  out  by  Potphy^, 
ftad  di«ciuscd  beforo  aud  after,  552; 
aolkolMtie  fononla  of,  555 ;  objoctioDi, 
urged  against,  by  Plato  himself  in 
Bophiitoa  nad  Farmoiiid(!B.  55G   eeq. ; 


character  of  Aristotle's  objections  to, 
560;  oounter-tbeorj  to,  act  up  by  Ari- 
stotle, 560,  Slil ;  itaodard  against, 
raised  by  Aiialotle  in  his  Fkst  Cate- 
gorie,  562:  of  Plotinus,  503;  of  J, 
Scotiu  EriL'ena,  SUl ;  of  Bemij^us, 
564. 

Beoiprocatiou,  among  Terms  of  Syllogism, 
185. 

BedllctioQ,  in  Syllogism,  153 ;  ohject  and 
process  of,  I'itBeq. 

Iiedti£tio  ad  Iiaponitiih  or  Aheurdam, 
used  iopiOTiog  modes  of  Second  flguic, 
152:  natUTO  of,  155,  ICO,  IGS;  a  case 
of  Reveranl  of  Conclusion  for  rofnta- 
tion,  175;  nbose  of,  guarded  ogainat 
hy  tiie  argument  Non  per  Tloe,  179. 

Regularity,  principle  of,  in  the  KoBmes, 
$te  Natnro. 

lUata.  defined .  70. 

Kelalion,  fonrtli  Category,  triMlcd  third, 
65,  70;  admits,  in  somo  caeee,  con- 
trariety and  grndantioQ,  71 :  loo  nar- 
rowly conecived  by  Arialolle,  SO;Miverfl 
all  prcdieatca.  82 ;  covers  even  Easence 
8B  Sul^ect,  S3:  an  Universal  com- 
prehending nrid  pcn'ading  all  the 
Categories,  rather  than  a  Oalegory 
itsellT,  84  ;  understood  at  the  widest 
by  some  of  the  aneicnto,  81 ;  compre- 
hcnsiTonesft  of,  conceded  by  Aristotlo 
himself,  U.  SS. 

Btlalice-Oppoiila,  should  rather  stnnd 
0/)poiil«-Rf  Inliwi,  104, 1 05. 


Relativity,  or  Relation,  m  Relation  :  of 
knowledge,  uniTerBsl  (in  the  sen^  of 
Protagoras),  impugned  by  Aristolle, 
430  seq.,  5S9  seq. :  allowed  by  Ari- 
stoUo  to  pervade  all  mind.  493. 

Remigins  of  Auierre,  went  as  far  as 
Plato  in  Realism,  564. 

Reminiscence,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  212, 
554  :  Aristotle's  Tract  on  Memory  and. 
475 :  nature  of,  as  distinguished  from 
Memory,  476 ;  phenomena  of,  476. 

Eesemblancea,  study  of,  an  organoa  of 
debnle,  2S0. 

Respiration,  organ  and  function  of,  468. 

Reversal  of  Conclusion,  174. 

Rliabanus  Maurus,  tbllowed  Aristotle  on 
Univorsals,  563. 

Rhetoric,  plaoe  of,  in  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy, 54 ;  modes  of  speech  dealt  with 
in.  til,  131:  opposed  hy  Plato  to 
Dialectic,  203,  263 :  opposed  vitli 
Dialectic  b>  Bcience  by  Aristotle,  308, 
2S5,  2G6:  developed  before  Aristotle, 


419. 


r  of   the  cala- 


Baoacity,  in  divining  Middle  Term,  237. 

Sameness,  tbree  senses  of,  277,  349. 

Scholatcbs,  Peripstotie,  their  limited 
knowledge  of  Aristotle  before  Andro- 
aikus,  36,  38. 

Science,  eee  Knowledge. 

Sciences,  some  prior  and  more  accural* 
than  others,  210,234,  578;  claaaifled  as 
Theoretical,  Practical.  Cotiatructive, 
423,593;  ThcotetinJ  sabdivid^d,  423. 
593. 

Senccs.  authority  for  Stolen!  creed,  G51; 
a  Stoic  engaged  in  active  polilica,  <;02. 

Sensation,  knojrledKe  begins  from  the 
natural  proeeas  of.  256,  483,  492  ;  coa- 
Bcionsncse  of,  explained,  473. 

Senses,  the  five,  4G5  scq. :  cannot  bo  mnre 
than  five,  472. 

Sentient  aoul,  involves  functions  of  the 
Nutritive  with  sensible  pcrcepliou  be- 
sides, 461 :  distfaguiBhcs  animals  from 
plants,  462 ;  receives  tlic  form  of  Ihs 
perctpl-am  without  the  matter,  as  wal 
impression  from  the   signet,   iG'l-. 


from  the  Soetio,  in  eomraunins  filh 
particulars  and  being  di-pendcat  in 
Btimulus  from  without,  463  seq.,  4SC: 
grades  of,  463:  has  a  faculty  of  dii- 
erimination  and  connparison.  461,  48:) : 
heart,  the  org-.in  of,  461 ;  cannot  per- 
ceive two  distinct  sensations  at  once. 


and  pain,  appetite  a 
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Phantasy  belongs  to  the,  475 ;  Memory 
belongs  to  the,  475. 

Sepnlveda,  his  use  of  **  exoteric,*'  45. 

Signs,  Syllogism  fh)m,  202;  distlDguished 
from  Proof  Qi  €Kti4iptoy)y  203;  in  Physi- 
ognomy, 204. 

Bimplikins,  defended  Aristotle's  Cate- 
gories, 563. 

Simtd,  meaning  of,  105;  as  between 
parts  and  whole,  602. 

Skepsis,  Aristotle's  books  and  manu- 
scripts long  kept  buried  there,  36. 

Smell,  operated  through  a  medium,  467 ; 
stands  below  sight  and  hearing,  468 ; 
action  of,  469 ;  organ  of,  470. 

Sokrates,  reference  to  his  faie  by  Ari- 
stotle, 16 ;  his  exposure  of  equirocal 
phraseology,  58;  called  for,  but  did 
not  supply,  definitions,  141 ;  his  con- 
ception and  practice  of  Dialectic,  to  the 
neglect  of  Didactic,  263 ;  Elenchus  of, 
263,  437.  441 ;  did  nothing  but  ques- 
tion, 41o;  Greek  philosophy  before, 
426 ;  first  broke  ground  for  Logic,  426 ; 
his  part  in  the  development  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  436  seq. ;  peculiarities  of, 
according  to  Aristotle,  437;  first  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  universal 
terms,  551,  552. 

Sokrates,  the  younger,  false  analogy  of, 
in  defining  animal,  604. 

Solecism,  sophistic  charge  of,  385 ;  how 
to  ropel,  413. 

Sophist,  the,  as  understood  by  Aristotle, 
376,  377,  381 ;  as  understood  by  Plato, 
376;  five  ends  ascribed  to,  384;  not 
really  distinguished  by  Aristotle  from 
the  Dialecti(nian,  382,  393  seq. 

Sophistos  of  Plato,  theory  of  Proposition 
ui,  135. 

Sophistic,  busied  about  accidents,  98, 593; 
as  understood  by  Aristotle,  376,  382 ; 
given  as  one  of  four  species  of  debate, 
377 ;  Aristotle's  conception  of,  both  as  to 
purpose  and  subject  matter,  disallowed, 
882,  393  seq. ;  Loei  bearing  on,  408 ; 
debate,  difficulties  in,  416 ;  borders  on 
Dialectic,  417. 

Sophistici  Elenchi,  last  book  of  Topica, 
56,  262 ;  subject  of,  376 ;  last  chapter 
of,  417  8olq[.  » 

Sorites,  what  was  afterwards  so  called, 
156. 

Soul,  according  to  Plato,  446,  449,  451, 
461  ;  AlkmsBon,  449  ;  Herakleitus, 
449  ;  Diogenes  ofi  ApoUonia,  449; 
Anaxagoras,  449;  Empedokles,  449; 
Pythagoreans,  450;  Xenokrates,  criti- 
cized by  Aristotle,  450;  theory  of 
Empedokles  criticized,  451 ;  theory 
of,  as  pervading  the  whole  Kosmos, 
451 ;  all  the  foregoing  theories  of, 
rejected  by  Aristotle,  452;  requisites 
of  a  good  theory  of,  452;  Aristotle's 
point  of  view  with  regard  to,  453; 


the  problem  of,  steted  to  cover  all 
forms  of  Life,  453 ;  resolved  by  meta- 
physical distinction  of  Form  and 
Matter,  454-7;  defined  accordingly, 
458;  not  a  separate  entity  in  itself, 
458;  not  reaUy,  but  only  logically, 
separable  from  bodv,  458 ;  thorough- 
going implication  of,  with  Matter,  459, 
478 ;  is  Form,  Movent,  and  Final  (>iuse, 
of  the  body  as  Matter,  460, 480 ;  makes 
with  body  the  Living  or  Animated 
Body,  460,  480;  varieties  of,  in  an 
ascending  scale,  460,  481 ;  the  lowest 
or  Nutritive,  461 ;  the  Sentient  (also 
nutritive),  462-74,  iee  Sentient ;  higher 
fanotions  of,  conditioned  by  lower,  474 ; 
Phantastio  department  of,  474;  the 
Noetic  or  CJogitant,  478,  see  Notts, 
Noetic;  all  varieties  of,  proceed  from 
the  rogion  of  Form  or  the  Celestial 
Body,  480;  NoOs  of  the,  487;  not 
immortal,  even  the  Noetic,  in  the  indi- 
vidual, 489 ;  is,  in  a  certain  way,  all 
existent  thin^  493 ;  two  parts  of,  the 
rational  and  the  irrational,  521. 

Sound,  cause  of,  467. 

Species,  is  Second  Essence,  63,  68 ;  one 
of  the  Predicables  in  Porphyry's,  not 
in  Aristotle's,  list,  276 ;  logically  pos- 
terior to  Genus  and  to  DifierentiiB,  607. 

Speech,  significant  by  convention  only, 
109,  111;  Enunciative,  and  other  modes 
of;  111. 

Speusippus,  succeeded  Plato  in  the  Aca- 
demy, 7,  21 ;  books  of,  at  Ms  death, 
bought  by  Aristotle,  35;  held  it  im- 
possible to  define  anything  without 
Knowing  everything,  249;  his  enu- 
meration of  Essences,  595,  629;  as- 
cribed beauty  and  perfection  to  resulte, 
not  to  their  originating  principles^ 
625. 

Spinoza,  his  definition  of  Substance  con- 
trasted with  Aristotle's,  93. 

Spontaneity,  source  of  irregularity  in  the 
KosmoB,  115,  205 ;  affects  the  rule  of 
Antiphasis,  115 ;  objective  correlate  to 
the  Problematical  Proposition,  133, 
205;  Generations  and  Constructions 
from,  598,  620. 

Stageira,  birthplace  of  Aristotle,  2; 
destroyed  by  Philip,  restored  by  Ari- 
stotle, 6. 

Stars,  in  their  nature  eternal  Essences, 
626;  whence  the  heat  and  light  of, 
644;  themselves  at  rest,  are  earned 
round  in  their  circles,  644 ;  spherical 
in  figure,  645,  646;  (not  planets) 
twinkle,  why,  645 ;  rates  of  motion  of 
(planets),  as  determined  by  their  posi- 
tion, 646;  irregular  sequence  of- 
(planets),  in  respect  of  complexity  of 
motions,  646;  partakers  of  life  and 
action,  647 ;  why  so  many,  in  the  one 
single  First  Current,  648. 
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StUpon,  merely  dispaied  on  Propoeitioii, 
136. 

Stoios,  Oategories  of  the,  100, 563 ;  their 
dooferine  copiously  reported,  654;  points 
in  which  they  agreed  with  the  Epi- 
kureans,  655,  663;  &talism  of,  657; 
held  Self-pr^ervation  to  be  the  first 
principle  of  Nature,  660 ;  inculcated  as 
primary  qgieittm,  to  keep  in  the  State 
ofNatni6,660;  their  idea  of  the  Good, 
660 ;  their  distinction  of  things  in  our 

Eower,  and  not  in  our  power,  661; 
eld  the  will  to  be  always  determined 
by  motiyes,  661 ;  their  Tiew  of  a  free 
mind,  661;  allowed  an  interposing 
ProYiidenoe,  661;  ethical  piupose  of, 
662;  urged  to  aetiye  life,  662;  sub- 
ordinated beneficence,  put  justice 
highest^  662, 663;  their  respect  for  in- 
dividual conviction,  663. 

8trabo,  authority  for  story  of  the  fate  of 
Aristotte's  library,  35, 38. 

Subject,  to  be  priduxUed  of  a,  distin- 
guished from  to  be  «n  a,  59,  62,  64 ; 
which  is  never  employed  as  predicate, 
63,  68,  157;  whkh  mxy  also  be  pre- 
dicate, 63, 157;  called  Term  in  Analy- 
tioa,141. 

Substance,  »ee  Essence. 

Substratum,  67, 595 ;  #00  Essence. 

Sun,  ever  at  work,  617 ;  whence  the  heat 
and  light  of,  644;  why  seen  to  move 
at  rising  and  setting,  644 ;  motions  of, 
646. 

Sylla,  carried  library  of  Apellikon  to 
Borne,  87. 

Syllogism,  principlo  of,  indicated  in  Oate- 
goriffi,  65 ;  theory  of,  claimed  by  Ari- 
stotle as  his  own  work,  140,  153 ;  de- 
fined, 143,  426 ;  Perfect  and  Imperfect, 
143 ;  meaning  of,  in  Plato,  specialized 
in  Aristotle,  143 ;  conditions  of  valid, 
148,  155;  Premisses,  Terms,  Figures, 
&o.,  of,  148  seq. ;  Reduction  of,  153 ; 
medisBval  abuse  of,  153;  Direct  or 
Ostensive,  and  Indirect,  155;  has  two 
(even  number  of)  propositions,  and 
three  (odd  number  of)  terms,  156 ;  how 
to  conBtmct  a,  157 ;  method  of,  superior 
to  logical  Division,  1 62  ;  from  an  Hy- 
pothesis, 168 ;  plurality  of  conclusions 
nom,  171;  inversion  of,  173;  conver- 
sion of,  174 ;  liabilities  to  error  in  the 
use  of,  176;  cases  of  Reciprocation 
among  terms  of,  185 ;  antithesis  among 
terms  of,  185  scq. ;  canons  of,  common 
to  Demonstration,  Dialectic,  Rhetoric, 
186,  210,  265;  the,  from  Induction, 
187;  prior  and  more  effective  as  to 
cognition,  than  Induction,  191;  the, 
from  Example,  191 ;  relation  of,  to 
Induction,  192  seq. ;  varieties  of— Ab- 
duction, Objection,  Enthymemo,  &c., 
202  seq.;  Modal,  204;  theory  of,  ap- 
plicable both  lo  Demonstration    and 


Dialectic,  207,  265;  the  Demonstrative 
or  Scientific,  215,  219,  265 ;  of  5ti,  and 
of  81^1,  223;  the  unit  in,  231 ;  aoopo 
and  matter  of  the  Dialectical,  2^267 ; 
the  Eristic,  268,  880 ;  the  Elenchus,  or 
Befutative|,  376;  the  PseudograrJ^ic, 
880;  inquiry  into  ATJoms  of,  fiaUs  to 
First  Philosophy,  426. 
Synonymous  things,  57. 


T. 


Taste,  operates  through  contact,  469 : 
a  variety  of  Touch,  471 ;  organ  of, 
471. 

Tautolognr,  sophistic  charge  of,  385 ;  how 
to  repel,  413. 

Temperance,  definition  of,  581. 

TwKfiiiptop  (Proof),  distinguished  from 
Sign,  203. 

Terms,  as  such,  subject  of  Oategorisa,  57 ; 
things  denoted  by,  distinguished  as 
Homonymous  (Equivocal),  Sy^nonymoos 
(Univocal),  Paronymous — ^mipcfftancc 
of  the  distinction,  57 ;  viewed  by  Ari- 
stotie,  as  constituents  of  a  Proposition, 
59 ;  distinguished  from  Proposition  in 
signification,  109, 110 ;  the  word,  used 
instead  of  Noun  and  Verb  in  Analytics, 
141 ;  liajor,  Middle,  and  Minor,  in 
Syllogism,  148 ;  in  Syllogism,  are  often 
masked,  165;  reciprocation  of,  in 
Sylloffism,  185 ;  eouivocation  of,  to  be 
attended  to  in  Dialectic,  278. 

Thales,  character  of  his  philosophy,  435  ; 
supposed  the  Earth  to  fioat  at  rest  on 
water,  649. 

Themison,  correspondent  of  Aristotie,  7. 

Tbemistius,  speaks  of  an  **  army  of  assail- 
ants "  of  Aristotie,  26 ;  on  t£e  order  of 
the  QtuBsUa  in  science,  238. 

Theodorus,  developed  Rhetoric,  419. 

Theology,  alternative  name  for  First 
PhUoeophy  or  Ontology,  59,  423. 

Theophrastus,  left  in  charge  of  Aristotle's 
school  and  library,  15,  35;  directions 
to,  in  Aristotle's  wiU,  17,  18;  bought 
as  well  as  composed  booksi,  35 ;  dis- 
position of  his  library,  35,  42 ;  wrotc 
on  Logic,  56;  diating^uished  Affirmation 
iK  M«Ta0fVco»r,  122,  169;  followc<l 
Aristotle  in  treating  of  Modals,  144 ; 
assumed  oonvertibuity  of  Universal 
Negative,  146. 

Theses,  how  to  find  arguments  for,  157  : 
art  of  impug^ng  and  defending,  180 ; 
in  Dialectic,  how  open  to  be  impngncil, 
284;  chiefly  Universal  Affirmative,  281 : 
comparison  of,  as  subjects  of  attack  and 
defence,  285,  352,  360. 

ThrasvUus,  canon  of,  27,  41 ;  tetralogies 

of,  4x. 

Thrasymaohus,  developed  Bhetoric,  411». 
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Thomas  Aquinas,  his  use  of  **  exoterio," 
45. 

Tl  Ijp  clyeu,  T^,  iee  Essence  (Quiddity). 

TiiQflBiis,  Platonic,  sununary  of  the  psy- 
dhological  doctrine  in  the,  446-9. 

Timarohns,  Mend  of  Aristotle,  17. 

Time,  none,  outside  of  the  Heaven,  277. 

Tisias,  first  writer  on  Rhetoric,  419. 

Topica,  referred  to  in  Analytica,  56 ;  pre- 
supposes contents  of  Categoriie  and  De 
Interpretatione,  56 ;  part  of  one  scheme 
with  Anal;jrtica,  142  ;  design  of, 
specially  claimed  by  Aristotle  as  ori- 
nnal,  262;  subject  of,  262,  265;  First 
Book  of,  preliminary  to  the  Loeit  283 ; 
distribution  of,  284. 

Torstrick,  his  view  of  "exoteric  dis- 
course,'' 49. 

Touch,  most  wisely  diffused  sense,  464 ; 
operated  through  contact,  468;  i'.e., 
apparently,  472;  most  developed  in 
man,  471;  an  aggregate  of  several 
senses,  471 ;  organ  of,  471. 

Trans-Olfacient,  action  of  the,  in  Smell, 
467. 

Trans-Sonant,  action  of  the,  in  Hearing, 
467. 

Trendelenburg,  brings  the  Categories  into 
relation  with  parts  of  speech,  99. 

Truth,  Ens  in  the  sense  ot  60,  Ac,  see 
Ens ;  a  mental  conjunction  or  disjunc- 
tion of  terms  in  conformity  with  fact, 
60,  111,  591, 594, 618 ;  embodied  in  the 
Proposition  or  Enundative  Speech,  109, 
130. 

Tyrannion  studied  Aristotle's  liSS.  at 
Bome,  87-39,  43. 

U. 

Ukivebsal,  The,  knowledge  o!^  with  error 
as  to  paxticulars,  183;  knowledge  o^ 
better  than  of  the  Particular,  231 ;  not 
perceivable  by  sense,  235 ;  but  cf.  258 ; 
reveals  the  Cause,  235;  generated  by 
a  process  of  Induction  from  particulars, 
260;  controversy  about,  began  with 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  551 ;  questions  as 
to,  set  out  by  Porphyry,  552 ;  Plato's 
statements  as  to,  collected,  553  seq. ; 
scholastic  formuliB  of  the  different 
theories  of,  555 ;  Aristotle's  objection  to 
Plato's  Realistic  theory  of,  558  seq.; 
Aristotle's  counter-theory  as  to,  560; 
is  to  Aristotle  a  predicate  in  or  along 
with  the  Particular,  561,  605;  later 
history  of  the  question  of,  till  launched 
in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Age, 
562-4;  given  as  one  of  the  varieties 
of  Essence,  595 ;  arguments  against  its 
being  Essence,  605. 

UnivertdUa  Prima,  as  premisses  in 
Demonstrative  Science,  216. 


Universe,  extends  every  way,  630. 
Univocal  terms,  57. 


V. 

Vacuum,   exists   potentially  only,  615; 

none,  outside  of  the  Heaven,  636. 
Verb,  function  of  the,  109, 110, 130;  the 

indefinite,  118, 124. 
Virtue,  Aristotle's  definition  of,  examined, 

521  seq. ;  intellectual  and  etMcal,  521 ; 

is  a  medium  between  two  extremes, 

Vision,  most  perfect  sense,  465;  colours, 
the  obiect  of,  465;  effected  through 
media  having  diaphanous  agency,  466. 

Voice,  The,  4^. 

Voluntary  and  Involuntary  actions,  525. 


W. 


Waitz,  prints  Sophistici  Elenchi  as  last 

Book  of  Topica,  56. 
Wlien,  Quando,  Category,  65,  73. 
Where,  Ubi,  Category.  65,  73. 
Words,  subjective  and  objective  aspects 

of.  109. 
Works  of  Aristotle,  dates  of,  uncertain, 

54;  in  what  order  to  be  studied,  55; 

cross-references  in  the  logical,  56. 
Wyttenbach,  started  doubts  as  to  Platonio 

Canon,  27.    - 


Xknokbatbs,  fellow-pupil  of  Aristotie, 
accompanied  him  to  Atameus,  4 ;  head 
of  the  Academy,  7  ;  attached  to  Athe- 
nian democracy,  10 ;  character  o(  25 ; 
his  view  of  the  soul,  450. 

Xenophanes,  improved  on  by  Parmenides, 
551;  his  reason  for  the  stationariness 
of  the  Earth,  649. 


Z. 

Zklleb,  his  view  of  **  exoteric  discourse," 
49. 

Zeno,  the  Eleatio,  argument  of,  against 
Motion,  paradoxical  365;  uses  equi- 
vocal names  as  univocal,  414 ;  defended 
the  Parmenidean  theory  dialectically, 
551. 

Zeno,  the  Stoic,  a  foreigner  at  Athens, 
without  a  sphere  of  political  action, 
662. 

Zoological  Treatises,  place  of  the,  among 
the  other  works  of  Aristotie,  54. 
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